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SAYLES, MILLER & — PRINTERS. 


P ROSPECTUS. 


Usage makes it requisite to present our read- 
ers with a prospectus setting forth our plans, pur- 
poses, aims and objects. 

Our plan is, therefore, to publish a paper 
monthly, devoted to the interests of woman, so 
long as such a paper shall be needed; or until 
there is a necessity forits more frequent appear- 
ance. 

Our purpose is to speak clear, earnest words 
of truth and soberness, ina spirit of kindness. 
To discuss the rights, sphere, duty and destiny 
of woman, fully and fearlessly; and our aim 
will be, to secure the highest good of all. So 
far as our voice shall be heard it will be ever on 
the side of freedom. We shall not confine 
ourselves to any locality, set, sect, class or caste, 
for we hold to the solidarity of the race, and be- 
lieve that if one member suffers, all suffer, and 
that the highest is made to atone for the lowest. 

Our mystical name of the Una, signifying 
TRUTH, will be to us a constant suggestor of fi- 
delity to all. 

Our terms will be one dollar per year, in ad- 
vance. 


All communications designed for the paper, 


or on business, to be addressed to the editor, Mrs, 
Paulina W, Dayis, Editor z and Proprietor, Pro- 
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LONG LANE; 
OR, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF KITTERY, LONG AGO. 


A TALE. 
BY CAROLINE HEALY DALE. 
“through work and wail of years, 
“She winnuth a solemn strength.“ 

“And so you do not call Maine classic 
ground?“ said a bright eyed old lady, sitting, 
fifty veara.sinte} in the window of the parson- 
age at Kittery, and speaking toa fair young 
girl who stood beside her, knitting needles in 
hand, after ancient New England fashion. 
The bright waves of yon Piscataqua are very 
dear to me, and T have half a mind to punish 
you, Mary, by not telling you a word about 
Long Lane !” 

“Long Lane! dear grandmother, you could 
not be so cruel; oh! you do not know how 
earnestly I have longed to hear something of 
that dear old wilderness, where George and I 
held our childish pic-nics, where roses are plen- 
ty as violets in a hedgerow, and tulips, goose- 
berries and lilacs are snarled together in such 
a tangle! oh, dear grandmother, what do you 
know about Long Lane?“ 

It was in the time of the Grants,” mused the 
old lady. 

Maine may not be classic, but Tam sure the 
Grants are,” said Mary ; “ why that was long be- 
fore I can remember, in the times when the In- 
dians lurked behind every tree, when Mrs, 
Blajsted and Mary Bean were as good heroines 

a abit e Effie Dean: oli, grand- 
mother, there were no mill-wheels nor fishing 
smacks then!“ 

It was almost before I can remember, dear,” 
said the old lady, wiping her glasses, “and per- 
haps that is the reason why I like to talk about 
it. Such a terrible road as led to it, and sucha 
stupid old farm horse as we had yoked into our 
low cart, when we went! Yes, Mary, there was 
then a house at Long Lane, and many a curious 
old relic of the Lady Ursula who built it. Sit 


down, child, and I will tell you all about it. It 
was a fine summer afternoon, long before I was 
as old as you are, when my mother made me 
very happy by taking me as a reward for some 
extra stitching that I had put into my father’s 
shirts, on a long promised visit to Madame 
Whipple at the Lane. I did not know much 
about the place, but I had heard that there was 
a perfect wilderness of flowers, and asummer 
house that overhung the river, and these two 
things were sufficient to make me dream of an 
Eden. Well do I remember how long we were 
in getting there, and how tired and impatient I 
became. At last the stupid old horse entered a 
winding avenue, shaded by tall trees and hedg- 
ed by great tangles of barberry and sweet-briar, 
which after some minutes brought us to a little 
oval court, behind the cluster of low rambling 
buildings which were Madame Whipple’s home. 
Here we left our horse, and walking round to 
the front which overlooked the river, a heavy 
gate admitted us to the garden. It was as much 
as my mother could do to lift the ponderous iron 
knocker, and a long time we kept it going be- 
fore a sleepy looking servant girl let us in to a 
little semi-circular entry, dark and narrow as 
need be, and through that toa long, low par- 
lor. You have never seen such a room, Mary. 
The walls were hung with a dark velvet paper, 
and the wainscot was nearly black. Through 
the middle of the room ran an immovable table. 
It was long and narrow, and was built into the 
house, of such massive oak as they cut on these 
shores two hundred years ago. The upper end 
was raised by two steps, and behind it stood a 
ponderous old chair that looked as if it might 
have belonged to a Cathedral. In this sat Ma- 
dame Whipple. She had been a belle in her 
early days, and handsome as she still was, had 
lost the use of her limbs, and was confined to 
this stately position. She was not as old as I 
am now, but I thought her the queerest old 
creature that ever was seen. She wore a brown 
brocade, with a nice lawn kerchief pinned about 
her throat, and white apron to correspond, Her 
short sleeves had broad ruffles just below the 
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with care. On her head was a lace cap with a 
very rich border, and a black velvet hood 


which partly covered this and was tied under 


‘her chin bya broad black ribbon, completed 
her dress. She received us warmly and told 
me almost immediately that she was sitting in 
the Lady Ursula's dinner chair, and at the head 
of her table. Her servants, she continued, sat 
below the steps and the salt-cellar rested be- 
tween them and their Lady. I suppose I look- 
ed curious, for I should not have dared to ask a 
question of so stately a personage, but she went 
on to tell me that all the flowers in the garden 
had been planted by the Lady Ursula, and so 
long ago that they were the first ever seen in 
the Grante.” Then giving me a few direc- 
tions Madame Whipple continued her talk with 
my mother, leaving me to find amusement for 
myself. I ran first into the entry, where it was 
almost too dark for me to make out the figures 


on a faded tapestry of the offering up of Isaac, | 


which the Lady Ursula had wrought and hung 
there, In the kitchen I was astonished by the 
sight of a heavy mangle, and the enormous jaws 
of the old fire-place, against each jamb of which 
was built a low stone seat. Timidly creeping 
toward the nearer of these, I peeped up the 
chimney and saw the strange old wheels and 
tackle of a dilapidated smoke-jack. From one 
corner of the room swung out a long crane of 
ash-wood, and suspended from the end of it by 
a chain, was something that looked like an iron 
butter boat, with a bit of twisted rag laying over 
its lip. This was the kitchen lamp, in which all 
the fatty waste of the family was burnt. Not 
being able to puzzle out the figures on the din- 
gy coat of arms over the mantle, I ran into the 
garden. I never saw so fine a garden as that. 
The currants, gooseberries, and lilacs, were all 
matted together, and such a profusion of un- 
weeded roses and tulips, was never crowded in- 
to so small a space. 
my way to the old summer-house. Covered 
with moss, and propped up by old garden pofts, 
it looked as if nature had adopted it and made 
it part of the soil on which it stood. 
washed its walls. I climbed its craggy seat, and 
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elbow, and gave way to black lace mits tied up | in the country, the Lady Ursula rode upon a 


I was not long in finding | 


The river | 


though I have seen the grand ancestral halls of | 


the Lady Ursula since, I shall never forget, 
dear Mary, how much I enjoyed that afternoon, 
watching the white winged boats glancing in 
the sun, up and down the dear Piseataqua. At 
last my mother called me, and though I hurried 
to her, as the children of those days were wont, 
I could not help stopping to look at a strange 
sort of a saddle that hung in the shed. It was 
broad and had an opening on the upper side as 
if to accommodate some protuberance of the an- 
imal. It was hung with rich brass ornaments, 
and ona panel bronzed with time, I saw the 
crest of the Lady Ursula. While I stood gaz- 
ing, the sleepy servant came to find me, and 


told me that long before there were any horses | tween herself and a brother, they decided to 
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cow.” 

“ Oh grandmother! is it there now; can I go 
to see it?” 

There are others like it, Mary, but this was 
destroyed in the fire which swept a few years 
later over Madame Whipple's deserted home.” 

And did you never find out any more about 
the Lady Ursula, grandmother?” 

„Oh yes!” answered the old lady, sighing, 
and as you have her blood in your veins and 
something of her faithful spirit, too, you shall 
hear it some day. Iwill not forget the odd 
things you like to hear, for your old grandmoth- 
er cannot live long to tell you stories.” 

“ Dear grandmother!” and the girl dropped 
her knitting to come and sit at the old lady’s 
feet. It was near sunset, and the long shadows 
from the great elm which drooped by the par- 
sonage gate, fell softly over her brow. * * 

* + * * . * * 


la's trials had given her a distaste to the gay so- 
ciety of her home, and they obtained a grant of 
land from Sir Fernando Gorges“ “In what 
year was that, grandmother ?” “I donot know, 
my child, it seems difficult to ascertain. Some 
grants of land were made to Gorges, as early as 
1606, but Ido not think any north of the Mer- 
rimac was made before 1622, It may have, 
been abont 1624, when the Lady Ursula set 
sail. Manya severe trial had the Lady in 
crossing the broad sea, and long enough she 
found it, ere she erected what could be called a 
comfortable shelter for her family. The grant 
secured to Major Cutts two islands adjoining 
the shore and the tract of land now called 
„Long Lane.” He took possession of the is- 
lands, which on account of the unsettled state 
of the country, he connected with the main 
land by draw-bridges. At night these were 
raised to protect the inhabitants from the In- 
dians. By day, they were lowered, to permit the 
inhabitants to go to their work. The people 
who settled this part of the country, my dear, 
Mary, were of noble families and lived in lordly 
style. New England could boast no others like 
them, and Virginia but very few. Major Cutts 
soon erected a large and convenient dwelling, 
with a reception room, capable of holding fifty 
or sixty guests.” Were you ever in it, grand- 
mother?” No, dear, but when J was a little 
girl my grandmother described to me her early 
home. ‘The arms of the- family decorated the 
panels, and tapestry wrought by the young la- 
dies, covered the walls. On the mantel were 
some vases of colored glass, and some silver 
branches for candles. In one corner of it stood 
an ancient escritoire. It was always open, and 
there lay upon ita heavy armorial seal of silver, 
which was made into spoons, my dear Mary, on 
my marriage.” “ Oh, grandmother ?” F 
“Hush, child! you have eaten curds with 
them a hundred times. The floor was waxed 
till it shone like glass. Some years after the 
house was built, the family accounts show that 
Major Cutts had thirty cows, several hundred 
sheep, and many horses. Every lady in the 
family had a horse and side-saddle, and they had 
soon afine pleasure boat.” “ Did they have no 


It was some hours later. The tea equipage 
had been carried away, and behind the Wall- 
screen of greenish silk in the far corner of the 
room, one tiny lamp attempted in vain to hide 
the moonlight. It streamed broadly into the 
room, illuminating the pleasant old lady in her 
chair, and the young girl who now rested 
against the window sill. Before them both lay 
the quaint old garden, whose useful vegetables 
had come up in fancy beds, set round with bor- 
ders of pansies, marigolds and poppies. The 
latter bowed their flaunting colors to a gentle 
breeze, which was coming up the mouth of the 
river. Those who stood there saw the distant 
waves as they broke against the beach in the 
moonlight. “Now, dear grandmother!” and 
the girl turned with an appealing look. 

“Well, Mary. The Lady Ursula was the 
daughter of Lord Thomas Cutts, of G Endale 
Abbey, England. At a very early age, she 
was betrothed to a Capt. Fowler in the Army. 
Her father disapproved the match, but the en- 
treaties of a wife whom he idolized overcame 
his reluctance. Every thing was prepared for 
the wedding, when disturbances on the coast of 
Algiers, summoned Capt. Fowler away. It 
was thought best to defer the ceremony, and 
for a whole year the disappointment of the La- 


dy Ursula was soothed by the tender letters minister, grandmother,” said Mary in some as- 
which informed her of her loyer’s safety. At | tonishment, 4 , 
last came the terrible news that he had Not yet, my dear; there ern 
in battle, and the severe illness which ae. Chapel, and Portsmouth ied Sepa berry 
sioned her danghter, so tried the constitution of | Bank, then. A domest S a ae 2 
Lord Thomas's wife, that she soon drooped and | vice for the family, mio and evening, an 
died. The ambition of Ursula’s father pointed | on Sun 

the way to a wealthier alliance, but ere she “Were there Branding 
ceased to struggle in secret with her sorrow, a Ves, child, an ae 


sary matters, by t 
They also learned to spin Tre 
maid of Madame Cutts, and 
they grew older, the affi 

„Woll, dear grandmothi 


sudden accident terminating his life, gave her 
new subjects of thought. The estate of (on- 
dale was entailed upon her oldest brother, but 
soon after her father’s death, the immense pro- 
perty of her mother, having been divided be- 


seek a fortune in the new world. Lady Ursu- 
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“No, she went as T have told you, to the main 
land. It was a long time before the place as- 
sumed the form in which I saw it, But wealth 
gave her ample power. She had brought from 
Europe twenty men-servants, and a large num- 
ber of female domestics. In a few years her 
house was richly furnished, vistas were cut 
through the trees, and or beds of 
rare exotics, took the place of straggling wild 
flowers and half burned stumps.” 

af How tedious sho must have found it,” said 
a — 
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“I donot think so, child. The Lady Ursula 
had a large family to superintend. She was a 
religious woman and she did not neglect her 
duty to her household, It was her sweet voice 
that led the morning and evening prayer. It 
was her white hand that presented the bitter 
draught to the wood-cutter or housemaid pros- 
trated by fever. It was her clear intelligence 
‘ that forextalled every danger, withstood every 
2 difficulty, and soon turned * Long Lane” into a 
È “garden of delight.” 
$ “Dear Lady Ursula! What made her call it 
„Long Lane ? ” 

(Concluded in next number.) 


¢ THE REAL CONTROVERSY BETWEEN MAN 

> AND WOMAN. 

BY THE REV. A. D. MAYO. 

Tt isalways well to know the actual position 
of a subject of great popular interest. For 
want of such kuowledye, the advocates of pub- 
lic reform waste power, and carn misrepresen- 
tations from the world; expecially in a question 
so complicated as the present, “woman's move- 
ment,” it is necessary for us to understand where 
woman now is before we counsel her to move 
forwards or backwards, or to remain at rest. 
The following remarks, give the best result of 
my own reflection on this interesting feature of 
an important theme : 

‘ Ever since I have enjoyed the intelligent com- 
panionship of woman, a conviction has been 
gaining ground in my mind, that between her 
inward and outward lite there ix fixed a great 
gulf, not the one fixed there by Providence, 
hut the result of false views of her nature. 

Human lite in this world is successful accord- 
ing as the soul gets fit expression in action. 

‘ That life is best, in which thought, feeling, im- 

> maginatio q will can flow out at once, in ap- 

ls of activity. The constant 
von itself ig a shock that 
pniy God can say how 


grid is oily the en- 
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istian community had 
Just in proportion to the differ- 
: of thought and action, is 


the danger that the energies will stave out into 
liwlessness, or into imbecility. 

And in the opportunity to adjust these two 
lives, which is the problem of existence here, I 
rate the advantage of man over woman. I sec 
a disparity between the inwaril force, and ont- 
wanl opportunity of man; and in the conflict 
all the means and appliances of our civilization 
are on his side. see a greater disparity be- 
tween the soul and the circumstances of wo- 
man, and in her harder contest, the world ix 
against her. For she is now cheerfully recog- 
nized as an active force in only one spot. She 
is at home in the household, and every step be- 
yond it is a step away from reputation, I say 
this, knowing that she does occupy many situ- 
ations outside this; yet this is regarded as her 
central and legitimate sphere. Other positions 
are considered rather astemporary expedients, 
than as secure possessions; the pleasant or prof- 
itable episodes in a life which men regard as a 
failure, unless it is at last devoted almost exclu- 
sively to domestic relations. But that house- 
hold, great as are its real responsibilities, claims 
but a small portion of the entire power of any 
human being; to provide for bodily comfort, to 
raise and educate children, to move in social 
life, however important, is not enongh fora soul’s 

evhole occupation. It is not enough for man, it 
is not enough for woman. Either can live ex- 
clusively in it, but only by the same process; 
by asystemmatic treading down of a whole scale 
of the nature. This, man never would do. 
This, woman has been instructed to ever 
since the creation. If Ihave read histo) ght, 
she obeyed this instruction best in savage life; 
und there she was a drudge and servant. Bar- 
barism gave hera larger freedom; and from 
the slave, she became the companion of man in 
his sensuous life. Civilization, by substituting 
mental for brute foe asa governing power, 
has invited her to increasing growth; till now 
she virtually occupies the whole field of human 
life . thought, fwoling and aspiration ; and 
the most energetic of the sex have established 
her claim to every position in society, in the 
same way that man has established his; by the 
right of conquest. Every where I find women 
in America are thinking, hoping and fooling 
one class of things, and ding another, to a de- 
gree that is not true of man. Whoever be- 
come well acquainted with a circle of intelli- 
ge ligions women, must find that here 


orce which belongs to the world, of 


he world is deprived» For outside the 
charmed home circle, their ocenpations bear 


y | such a contrast to their capacities, that if the 


spectacle were not too mournful it would be al- 
most too ridiculous; in truth, half the satire 
humor of the romance of any modern Ji 
ture is the exposure of this very fact. 

I do not fear contradiction when I make 
assertion’that the inner life of woman now cov- 
ers the whole ground of the life of man. She 


hopes, thinks, feels and wills with man. So it 
is no longer an open question, what is woman's 
sphere? If it be her duty to limit her aspira- 
tions to the position in which the popular preju- 
dice has fixed her, then the whole sex are sin- 
ners, for they are all over the boundary line. 
In every profession of outward life, the mind 

woman has gone just as far as onr social institu- 
tions would permit; a woman stands ready to 
honorably occupy any vacant spot in the vari- 
ous departments of labor. Every new avenue 
to education is crowded with women. The col- 
lege that opens its doors finds them waiting out- 
side; the medical school, though barricaded 
against her, is yielding to her patient demand; 
the pulpit has only to invite, and she is there; 
of literature she has already made a seizure; 
and instructions cannot be denied to her pre-emi- 
nentability to teach. Artis fast becoming her's; 
and the secrets of the political canvass, and the 
legislature would reveal her potent influence. 
Thus she now stands; in her ianer,better life, 
conversant with every thing known and done 
among men. She has broken over every limit 
man basset around her, whether man savage, 
man theological, or man philosophical, and now 
virtually makes herself felt every where in lite. 
She has already decided is her sphere; 
that it is the whole of modern life; and I take 
it she isauthority in the question. I am aware 
this statement may be denied by those interested 
to deny it! I know that thoughtful women are 
every where more or less impressed with these 
facts, and speak them whenever their real opin- 
ions are uttered. And the sympathies of the 


mass of women who like the mass of men, do 


not think systemmatically, tend the same way. 

I repeat, therefore, the question is not now, 
what is woman's sphere? Sie has answered 
that in her own soul; and there possesses every 
inch of ground worth the having, now occupied 
by man. The only question is! Now that in 
her thought she covers the whole of life; and 
now that the stronger of her sex have demon- 
strated hor fitness to fill every profession, and 
share every right with man, shall those outward 
channels be open to her through which this new 
energy can refresh society, or shall they be 
turned back to embitter her life, or tempted 
out into wild and destructive ways of sin? This 
is the real question: not, what is woman's ca- 
pacity, or desire? Every man who knows wo- 
mon truly, knows whither these tend. The real 
point now is: what shall be done with this fickle- 
ness of life in one half the community that now 
overflows in vice, stagnates into imbecility, or 
éeffervesces in frivolity? Shall it go on as now 
to make the regeneration of hamanity more 
hopeless, or shall it be satisfied by a new class 
of natures and occupations ? 


“Tt is well known that the orgumic mysteries of 
Nature and of Rebellion are accessible to humon 
understanding, though the knowlebge of essential 
mysteries he inaccessible,” 
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THE INTRODUCTION. 

Ir is with diffidence, amounting almost to 
maidenly timidity, that we assume the editorial 
chair, for we confess ourselves inexperienced in 
the varied duties of its office; and in our young- 
© er days we have been in the habit of looking in- 

to the editor’s sanctum, with a reverence amount- 

ing almost to awe, lest we should catch a glimpse 

of some stray thought ere it had received its 

f baptismal robe. In later years our devout rey- 
erence for the fraternity has sadly diminished, 
while we have grown to have less regard for 
mere intellect. The care-worn, wearied air of 
some occupant of the chair, has excited our 
deepest commiseration. Anon, the hurried 
mein, the contracted brow and inky fingers 
grasping nervously the scissors (that were all too 
‘ small) of some luckless wight who was seeking 
fame, through an ephemeral newspaper, has 
awakened a keen sense of the ridiculous, and 
given us a horror, too, of the lives of those who 
were working their brains for the public; and 
we have felt pitiful toward the poor finger-oper- 
atives, so cramped and wearied, and have thought 
0 of tales the whole machine might tell, if it only 
spoke of self; the disorderly, untasteful ap- 
‘ pearance of some little seven by nine fourth or 
fifth story den, théimpure air rising from all 
the work-rooms below, the heat, the dust, the 
din, the want of exercise; the stooping, ungain- 
ly posture, crowding the lungs into the smallest 
possible space; the over-worked brain, the lan- 
guid, spiritless expression when off duty, has 
suggested sad reflections; for we have recog- 
nized in them true and noble spirits, and we 
could not but ask how long they could survive 
this forced, unnatural life. And then we have 
said in our hearts, save us from such a life of 
toil, from sleepless nights, and days of anxiety. 

It suits not our taste, to grind and work our 

brain for every day use. It would drive away 
our sweet, pure communings in the inner life 
with the all-beautiful. But now that duty scems 
to point to this course, we cannot, from any 
selfish love of a dreamy life, withhold our hand 
from the work. We do not now, any more than 
in the past, act because others tell us it is our 
duty, but a deep conviction in our own soul 
prompts us to the labor. 
( In our editorial service we shall discuss with 
candor and earnestness, the Rights, Relations, 
Duties, Destiny and Sphere of Woman. Her Ed- 
ucation—Literary, Scientific, and Artistic.— 
Her Avocation—Industrial, Commercial, and 
Profesional. Her Interests—Pecuniary, Civil 
€ and Political. We shall seek to do this in the 
‘ spirit of true christian benignity ; we shall com- 
? plain little of wrongs, for individually we have 
f suffered very few, but in our human sympathies, 
we have suffered from every infliction, upon the 
dependent class to which we belong. We bear in 
our heart of hearts, their sorrows, and carry their 
griefs; and to the wrong-doers we would say, 
come let us reason together of these things— 
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Our antagonisms will grow less, because we shall 
see through a brighter medium, that the inter- 
ests of the sexes are identical. We are not 
fond of promises, and untaught as we are in our 
vocation, we do not purpose to hold out any 
which may mislead. We have made a few re- 
solutions, such as that, we are resolyed not to be 
disturbed by untoward circumstaces, for we have 
counted the cost ere we commenced our work. 
We mean also never to be in a hurry, never to 
get ambitious, avaricious, or ill-tempered, and 
to set all kinds of traps to catch sunbeams, and 
then witha liberal hand shower them on our 
friends. We mean to win by love and reason. 
We have no literary reputation of which to 
make an offering; and none to take care of in 
our progress. We bring good will, faith in 
principle, earnestness and allthe industry which 
we can acquire, aided by the health we have 
been garnering in our peaceful home. 

The deep, almost tragic meaning of the work 
precludes all possiblity of trifling or glossing 
over what should be plainly told. Tun Una 
will not cover so wide a field as the paper pro- 
posed at the convention, nor is it offered as a sub- 
stitute for that, nor will it cease to urge upon 
the friends of this movement the necessity of 
haying daily and weekly journals with all the 
appliances for creating public sentiment and el 
evating the tone of the female mind, that would 
be used in a political campaign, or in awaken- 
ing an interest on any other question. Women 
have been too well, and too long satisfied with 
Ladies’ Books, Ladies’ Magazines, and Miscella- 
nies "it is time they should have stronger nour- 
ishment; and with a work so peculiarly their 
own, they need at least one paper which will 
give a correct history of its progress, and be a 
faithful exponent of its principles. 

We have no expectations of a sinecure in our 
new office, for we have n large circle of friends 
pledged to sustain us. We issue our sheet in 
obedience toa call of duty, with no subscribers 
in advance; we send it unheralded ev ya 
prospectus or few notices, and we crave for it a 
kindly welcome and generous sympathy. To 
our personal friends we look confidently for 
long subséription lists, and for aid with thought 
and pen, for we know in whom we trust; and to 
the host who have already rallied round the 
standard of equal rights we feel that there will 
be no need of pressing the claims of a” paper 
having for its object what our name si sathe 
over coming of evil with truth and lo’ 
shall send out our specimen numbe' 
whose names we are in possession of, and those 
who wish to have it continued are requested to 
return their subscription within the month, as 
r terms are one dollar in advance. 
uld our subscription list warrant the ex- 
ture, we shall send to the next convention 
a phonographie reporter, and shall in the future 
endeavor to preserve a correct history, not only 
of this specific movement, but of the public lives 


of those engaged in it. There is also another 
motive to promptness which we shall present; 
and that is, that our contributors need the pay for 
their labor, and our printers for their work, and 
the bread problem is of quite as great interest 
as that of equal political rights. We do not 
present an array of names as contributors to 
our columns; we dislike all clap-trap measures, 
and shall therefore only say that we have gen- 
erous promises from such sources as should ren- 
der our paper a welcome visitant at Hestia’s al- 
tar, where stands the pivot around which all re- 
forms must cluster, and from which alone they 
can radiate in a truly beneficentspirit. We have 
said that we would have every soul have an ut- 
terance if they have anything to offer; and 
should a new fresh thonght, come to us, clothed 
in ever so homely or plain agarb, we shall not 
reject, but give it place. But we shall also ex- 
ercise ourown taste and judgment with regard to 
all articles—even those of our dearest friends— 
trusting that we shall be understood as acting 
with only the single motive of promoting the 
best interestsof our work. We have explained 
our plans and purposes, so far at least as seems 
best, and have given all the promises that we like 
to make, and have only farther to bid our friends 
for this month—au revoir. 
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We find the following very sensible remarks in n § 
western paper, attributed to Fanny, which we sup- 0 
pose means Fanny Fern. We are not certain thut 5 
we know Fanny’s real name, but we are certain that ( 
we cordially agree with her in what she says here, ? 
although we cannot say so of all she writes. ‘ 


“Can you tell me why it is, thatin all the large í 
hotels, reading rooms should be furnished exclu- ‘ 
sively for the benefit of the gentlemen !—why gar. 
tlemen must be found a special room for smoking, 
chewing and drinking — Why the gentleman who 

ys two dollars a day should “have privileges al- 
Ered him that are granted a lady, for the same 
money, and nll these extras besides, with the right 
of perfuming the whole house, even to the room she y 
has paid for, for her own private use, with the odor ; 
of his selfish gratification —the privilege of annoy- r 
ing her by spitting upon the hall floor, the stairs, $ 
the carpets, and tilling the spittoons of the ladies 
parlor with the nauseous o of his gross indul- 
gence? If his superior mar OEA } 
these physical enjoyments, certainly 
than fair that the ladies should share a small pro- 
portion of his mental pleasures, and that a few 7 
newspapers should be laid on the table of the 3 ' 
parlor, to break th to 

nicken though 


ly thrown to. - 
tis felt, and 
Spoken of by | 

om Boston to St. 


readin r 

sort for fathers, hus 

would fain escape 

where else) from tho 
“Where the dark fangere 

and where a young man loses, ere © 

holy influence that his mothe 

eno held upon him? 
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A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


BLEAK HOUSE, 
MRS. JELLABY. 


We cannot but regret to see a writer of Mr. 
Dicken’s intellectual power, and genial humor, 
turning his satirical talent so determinedly 
against many of the needful and important re- 
forms of his time. In his present unfinished 
publication, Bleak House, he seems bent up- 
on satirising all methods of female activity, ex- 
cept the fussy and wearisome benevolence of an 
Esther Summerson, with her omnipresent lhu- 
mility and basket of keys. Mrs, Jellaby, the prin- 
cipal personage in this satire, although carica- 
tured to an extent which greatly injures the 
force of the delineation, yet shows more ability 
than any other character in the book. There is 
something rather charming in her distant look 
and her imperturbably gracious and winning 
manner, It is said that a distinguished philan- 
thropist of our own country sat for the portrait. 
If so, the artist has caught something of her 
beauty, and has departed so far from his model 
that his wit loses its sting. But it is a little com- 
ical that her husband should be represented as 
so entirely weak and inefficient, When aman 
fails in his domestic duties, we are accustomed 
to suppose he has some ability for something 
else, though perhaps that ssheresy. We are apt 
then to expect of woman that she shall summon 
all her energies, and do double duty to her father- 
less family. How many such instances might easi- 
ly be quoted. But Mr. Jellaby & Co. are victims 
to women who do not beatand abuse and brutal- 
ize their husbands, only neglect their comfort— 
a great neglect, we admit—sit with their heads 
against the wall, opening their foolish mouths 
like oysters, and let house and children go to 
ruin as they may. 


‘ 0 : 

Even more painful to us, is the bitterness of 
satire with which Mr. Dickens attacks the pris- 
on reform. That the attention to the ease and 
comfort of criminals does not include the whole 
of our duty to the perishing classes of society, is 
a truth too evident to need demonstration ; but 
until we find that the perfomance of our duty 
renders us less alive to other appeals to our hu- 
manity, we shall not quarrel with even an ex- 
cessive attention to any portion of our suffering 
brethren. When the innocent, but weak, 3 
norant, helpless boy is laid on his feveris 
in the loft over the stable in the e 
of the benevolent Mr. Jarudyce, anc 
without doctor or nurse to his lone’ 
and so to wander out in hi 
bitter night, it only su a 
satirical fling at modę Kad al- 
ought, for 


ickness 


rity of! 


y from their 
not contagion, but tend- 
ing him human love 


l needed, and but 


for the fear of their intemperate husbands, would 
still have kept him and cared for him until able 
to care for himself. 

Mr. Dickens has done good service to hu- 
manity in the past; we trust he will not be turned 
from that service now, by the height of his pros- 
perity and reputation. It seems as if the dull- 
ness of this last work, compared with his previ- 
ous ones, was ominous of a change, that his spirit 
and life were being lost as he bows the knee to 
conseyyatism. L. 


From the Manchester (England) Guardian, 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 
Wulk with the beautiful and with the grand; 
Let nothing on the earth thy feet deter ; 
Sorrow may lead them weeping by the hand, 
But give not all thy bosom thouglits to her, 
Walk with the beautiful! 


J hear thee say, “The beautiful! what is it!“ 
Oh, thou art darkly ignorant! Be sure 
"Tis no long weary road its form to visit, 
For thou can’st make it smile beside thy door. 
Then love the beautiful! 


Ay, love it; ’tis a sister that will bless, 
And teach thee patience when thy heartis lonely; 
The angels love it, for they wear its dress, 
And thou art made a little lower only. 
Then love the beautiful 


Sigh for it! kiss itwhen tis in thy way; 
Be its idolater as of a maiden. 
Thy parents bent to it, and more than they 
Be thou its worshipper. Another Eden 
Comes with the beautiful! 


Some boast its presence upon Helen’s face ; 
Some in the pinion’d pipers of the skies ; 
But be not fool’a. Where'er thy eve might trace, 
Searching the beautiful it will arise. 
‘Then Sek it everywhere ! 


Thy bosom is its mint; the workmen are fing 
Thy thoughts, and they must coin for thee. Beliey- 
The beautifilis master of a star, 
Thou mak’st itso; but art thyself deceiving 
If otherwise thy faith. 


Dost see the beauty in the violet cup ? 
I'll teach thee miracles. Walk on this heath, 
And say to the neglected flowers, “Look up, 
And be ye beautiful!” If thou hast faith, 
They will obey thy word. 


One thing, I warn flice; c knee to gold; 
It is a witch of such almighty power 
That it will turn thy young affections old. 
I reach my hand to him who, hour by hour, 

Preaches the beautiful. 


Wonxxd our Taxes.—An amusing incident 
ccurred a few months since in the town of P——, 
„II. It is eustomary in the country towns for 
those who choose to do so, to pay their proportion 
of the highway tax in actual labor onthe roads, at 
th rate of eight cents an hour, instead of paying 
the money. Two able-bodied and strong hearted 
women in P- , who found it very inconvenient 
to pay the ready cash required of them, determined 
to avail themselves of this custom. They accord- 
ingly presented themselves to the surveyor of the 
highway with their hoes in their hands, and deman- 
ded to be set to work. The good surveyor was sorely 
puzzled, such a thing as women working out their 
taxes had neyer been heard of, and yet the law 
made no provision against it- He consulted his 


— 


ox 


lawyer, who advised him that he had no power to 
refuse. Accordingly the two brave women worked 
and worked well, in spreading sand and gravely 
saved their pennies, and we doubt not felt all the 
better for their labor. 

We recommend the example to some of our fair 
friends who are suffering with dyspepsia and the 
other ills that idle flesh is heir to. x. 


— — — — 

Dox’r Carry Coars ro NewcastLe—Many 
people make a grand mistake in endeavoring to 
adapt themselves in company to Persons distin- 
guished for particnlar attainments. The fanlt is 
in the endeayor to get into their vein, to be witt 
with witty people, to tell stories to good story-tell- 
ers, to discuss deep subjects with learned men, and 
generally to be sympathetically sucked into the 
drift of the nearest current. This is a mistake all 
round. No man's hobby will carry double. The 
attempt must fail; forif you are inferior to the 
man you measure weapons with, he sets you down 
for a bore, and is disgusted ; en clearly excel 
him, he feels that you are a bully, and lie hates 
you. ‘There are these two good reasons for being 
easy, natural, and yourself with every body; no- 


thing else suits you, and nothing else is asked of 


you. There are two more reasons for the same 
thing; persons of good taste dislike anything else ; 
and, moreover, y; wanted in your own natur- 
al shape to fit 36 dom pany ball and socket fash- 
ion, Nothing packs socicty together so well as for 
some one to be nanos just where some one else 
bulges. Be receptive, therefore, to the man of 
science, enjoy the joker without a struggle for su- 
premacy, and play conductor for the electricity of 
the wit} then if diere is any thing in the fellows, 
you'll get it out of them, and contribute best to 
the enjoyment of th any; and besides, if 
theres nothing partichin you (which is barely 

sible, but still ihle,) you won't expose your- 
self and annoy me A Dr. Elder, 
—— eee — — 


Tun Truta or FICTION, AND ITS CHARM.— 
No one loves to be deceived, to be cheated, to be 
made a fool of with a lic; yet, fiction is almost 
universally agreeable. In public parable, allegory 
and tale, it comes acceptable to every style of mind 
and is employed for all manner of purposes. Mak- 
ing no pretensions to, and limited by none of the 
laws of narrative, truth and historic fact, it brings 
the truth of nature—the probable, the possible, th 
ideal—in their broadest range and utmost capabilis 
ties into the service of a favorite principle, and 
demonstrates its forge and beauty, and practicabili- 
ty, in cirenmstantialMetails, which like a panorama, 
presents an image so like an 8 that we 
realize it for all the purposes of knowledge, hope 
and resolution. Mental and moral discipline are 
richly supplied by it, and the temporary elevation 
of thonght and sentiment which it affords is felt 
like a delicious enlargement of actual life. 

The writer haying the control of his machinery, 
enlists the highest feelings in the plot of his story, 
and takes care to gratify them fully in the issue, 
making the mechanism of the imagination work 
out the best wishes of the heart. In its 585 88, 
while the favorite interest and the admired charac- 
ters are in peril, the reader, in brave and generous 
sympathy, adds his strength to the heroic effort, 
and bis enthusiasm to the noble impulse, and grows 
capable, while he flatters himself that in like cir- 
cumstances he would behave as magnanimously.— 
It is the attraction of a grand life, though only in the 

uiet reveries of the fancy, that wins us away in to 
the enchanted regions of fiction from the hard-fea- 
tured facts and urgent demands of our actual life; 
and the delight in the illusion proves that in right 
conditions and under favoring circumstances, men 
would be as noble as poetry conceives, and their 
high destiny demands of them. Every aspiration 
for the highest right, every sympathetic emotion of 
virtue, however transient, unsteady, or misapplied, 
shows that we were created for honor and gloryand 
immortality. Dr. Elder. 
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THE UNA: 
SCHOOLS OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN. pect of employment, is that of designing for 5 _ APOLOGY. . 

While the great question of the relation of | manufactured goods. Many of the most gifted We regret being under the necessity of apol- 
the sexes in political, ecclesiastical, and social | pupils of the school are now engaged in design- ogizing to our friends for the long delay in is- 
life, yet remains a vast problem not easy to be | ing for printed flannels, muslins, and other sim- suing our first number, and also for its not ap- 
solved, we are glad to welcome any movement | ilar goods. We hope the manufacturers of pearing in the perfect style we could have 
of a practical character tending to develope the | Providence and its vicinity, will give these wished. We can only say, that in starting an 
latent powers of woman, and give her a fair | young women an opportunity to exhibit their enterprize of this kind, delays are sometimes 
chance to take possession of her rightful posi- skill. unavoidable, in order to secure permanence; 
tion. Of this character are the Normal and We have confined ourselves mainly to a con- and the small size of our sheet will be reme- 
High schools for girls, the Colleges for women, | cise statement of facts in this article, because it died in the next number, as also the prompt- 
and the opportunities for medical education. | seems indeed to be all that is needful to com- ness of its issue. 

Among the most interesting of these practical | mend the subject to our readers. Herd is a 7 8 
enterprises is that of establishing Schools of new and important sphere of labor opened to We have received from Mrs. Severance of 
Design for women. Three institutions of this | woman—one which developes her intellect and Cleveland. Ohio, 8 valuable tract, No. 1, of the 
character are already in existence in the cities imagination while training her powers of hand ; worker to be published by the Ohio Woman's 
of Philadelphia, Boston, and New York. That one which does not expose her to the terrible Rights Association. Itisan ably and beautifully 
in Philadelphia is the parent institution. Tt | ordeal of the excitement of a public life on the written argument, and we trust will have a wide 
was established pxincipally through the efforts | stage, or in the concert room, neither does it circulation, We know of no other pamphlet 
of an able and energetic woman—Mrs. Peters— | cramp her energies within a lonely chamber, of equal size, which has so much real thought 
and has met with a success beyond her original | and the drudgery of the needle, but enables lier im it, as the one we have just perused. There 
expectations. Although the sudden death of | to mingle with her peers, engaged in similar oc- are a few typographical errors which injures 
Mrs. Hill, its principal teacher, by the destruc- | cupations and enjoying similar culture: its appearance but not its real merit. 

tion of the Henry Clay, last summer, gave a One reflection in this connection we cannot 
terrible blow to this school, it Ages not seem to refrain from making, and that is on the happi- 
have disheartened its patrons, but to have | ness of the pupils of these schools. Hours of 
spurred them on to efforts to place it on a se- ndency and of fear and disappointment 
cure foundation. inly come, but it is the testimony of teach- 

The schoolin New York was very regently | ers and visitors both in the Philadelphia and 
opened, and as we understand, is provided | Boston schools, that they never saw a more 
with large funds, and 5 8 88 cheerful and happy assemblage. The improve- 

i mentin the health of many who either come 


OFf the school in Bos cing more inter- 
esting from its vicinity to Mind as coming un- from an uncertain, aimless and dependent life, 
or from less congenial occupations, is very 


der our personal knowledge, we shall speak 
more at length. This school was established in striking. It seems to me as if I had never 
5 8 > A 
October, 1851, and now numbers about eighty | seen the world before,” said one who had been 
nearly a year in the Boston school, as summer 


scholars. The principal of the school is Mr. 
opened upon her, “every leaf and flower, every 


Albert F. Bellows, whose qualifications as an ar- 
tist, a teacher, and a man of earnest and relia- | line in nature has become so peaufttul and 80 
full of interest.“ m 


ble character, eminently fit him for the position 
These are significant and cheering truths, 


occupies. Miss J. M. Clarke, has the care 
of the Elementary drawing, and is a faithful and | and encourage us to labor hopefully and cheer- 
fully in the cause of the education of woman. 


accomplished teacher. en | pupils are pre- 

pared for the various departitents of art which Every step thus gained is sure and safe, and 
are now intimately connected with productive helps to make th gein her position aoa 
industry, and by which the pupils may hereaf- | must event ually al sil Aico 
ter earn a livelihood. Of these, wood engraving, | and beneficial to all. z 3 , 
lithography, and designing for various manu- 
factures, are the principal ones. A large class 
are employed in wood engraving, and have pro- 
duced work which compares very favorably with 
that of men who have been much longer en- 
gaged in the business. They have had the in- 
struction of Mr. Baker, of the firm of Baker & 
Smith, and have been faithful to his thorough 
and careful teaching. One or two of the pupils 
are practicing designing and drawing on the 
blocks for the engravers. 

Lithographic prints of much excellence have 
been produced. There is abundance of work 
for engravers—if itcan be made to flow to the 
school—and the ability of women to execute it 
well, is already proved. 

The most interesting branch, however, be- 
cause it offers the widest and most varied pros- 


HEALTH OF THE SKIN. 

Dirt upon the skin is not merely dirt, but dir- 
ty feeling; and the latter is no sooner set-up 
than it travels soulwards. The skin is given 
among other ends, as a vivacious sentinel to 
prevent the entrance into us of whatever is 
alien and impure. The purity of the sentinel 
is of the greatest value to this exercise of his 
functions. Dirty feeling does not know dirt 
when it comes, but is bribed by it, and lets it 
pass the barrier. Hence an unclean skin be- 
sides adulterating the feelings, admits a materi- 
al adulteration to the organs, Furthermore, 
by clogging the pores, it prevents the beloved 
dirt from escaping outwards, until at length 
the body crusted over with itself, abrogates the 
skin functions and finds another and violent 
eruption in disease. For nobody can stop long 
in himself; he must go forth as a messenger of 
life or death to those about him, And when 
he ceases to transpire health, specific sickness 
is conceived in the struggle; the system makes 
new terms between itself and nature; a part of 
the privileges of life is ceded, and the various 
maladies appear. This is the history of one 
class of physical evils engendered by the neg- 
d cleanliness, not of years alone but of gen- 


From the Windham Co. Free Democrat we 
learn that our valued friend, Lucy Stone, has 
been doing great service to the cause of woman 
in Brattleboro. That paper did not sta 
whether her lecture was included in a Lyce 
course, or was independant of that machinery. 
In Beverly, her lecture and the dicision grow- 
ing out of it upon woman's rights, was before 
the Lyceum, and we are told that it has awak- 
ened an interest there that will not soon be for- 
gotten. We hear also, of the attention aroused 
by the lectures of Mrs. E. O. Smith, and rejoice 
that there are such faithful laborers in the field. 


te health of the skin subsists in the 
; private cleanliness also in pub- 
in his society. ‘There may be ex- 
in a debased community, and 
rsons in a dirty town; but the sur- 
rounding i are against them; and 
they aré good spite of example, by 
mete manhood 


4 


“ Orthodoxy and heterod are 
darkness only, not of love 


“ Great mysteries havi 
still remain to be unravygus 


SS — 
It is indifferent in what condition we are, if we 
are not in that we wish for. Rahel. 


The less tenderness aman has in his nature, the 
more he requires from others. Rahel. 
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A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


In the life of Mary, Queen of Scots, by Miss 
Strickland, we find the following interesting 
fact which was new to us, as we presume it will 
be to many others, 

The question has often been asked, whether 
the female sovereigns have manifested any in- 
terest in clevating the position of woman. This 
one actof Mary’s in her early reign, proves 
that she thought at least of their well-being, and 
had she been less unfortunate in her heart lite 
she would in all probability have been a bless- 
ing to her sex. 


“During her progress through Lorraine, she had 
observed that the women and children were indus- 
triously and profitably oceupied in plaiting and 
making straw hats. Perceiving, also, that the con- 
dition of the peasantry was much better in those 
districts where this domestic manufacture was 
practiced, than whore it was not, she conccived a 
desire of introducing the same light and pleasant 
handicraft among her own subjects, ax n means of 
enabling the mothers of large families, who had 
hitherto roliod on receiving the alms of the church 
in time of distress, to carn their own livelihood, and 
to render their children instrumental in the same 
object. Under these impressions, Murx, whose 
talents us a peace Sovereign, like those of all the 
Stuarts, were much in advance of a ferocious age, 
engaged a company of the Lorraine straw plaiters 
to return with her to her own country, in order to 
instract her conntry-women in their simple art; 
and thus was the first straw hat manufactory es- 
tablished in Scotland, under the kind auspices of a 
female Sovercign of cightcen, whose name, how- 
ever clouded by calumny, is traditionally dear to 
the industrial classes, whose ancestors she strove to 
benefit. The calamitics in which Mary Stuart was 
involved, deprived her little colony and pupils of 
the enconragement they would otherwise have re- 
ceived from her royal patronage. Still they strag- 
gled on through much adversity, and continued to 
exist, till her son James, who took kindly interest 
in his unfortunate mothers’ straw plaiters, trans- 

lantel them and their useful craft to Luton, in 
edfordshire, after his accession to the English 
throne. Several generations, however, passed 
away before Mary’s enlightened project for the em- 
ployment of women and children in this depart- 
ment were fally realized by the general populari- 
of British straw bonnets, both at home and 
abroad, Those produced by Mary Stuart's Lor- 
raine protegés were probably of the picturesque 
form which has been immortalized by Reuben's 
1 in his portrait of his second wife, Helena 
orman, known by the familiar name of La Pa- 
laisse," 


Not alone to know, but to act according to thy 
knowledge is thy distinction, —proclaims the 
voice of my inmost Not for indolent contem- 
plation and study o šelf, nor for brooding over 
emotions of piety,—no, for action was existence 
given thee; thy actions, and thy actions alone, de- 
termine thy worth, Fichte. 


God screens us evermore from pren 
Our cyes are holden that we cannot see 
stare us in the face, uutil the hour arrives ¥ 
mind is ripened,—then we behold them, 
time when we saw them not is like ad 


x 

Those signs of evil which are 3 

manifest on the human features, are roughly divis- 

ible into these four kinds, the 1. of pride, of 

sensuality, of fear and cruelty. Any one of which 

will destroy the ideal characters of the countenance 
and body, Ruskin, 


Modern Poets put a great deal of water in their 
5 p Goethe 


From the Liverpool Times. 
SHADOWY SOUNDS. 
RY JOHN STEBLING, D.D. 


I nxan sweet whispers, such as were to sound, 
What shadows are to form—melodious, deep, 
They crept into my heart, and there they foun 
The chord they sought, and which they seem’d to 
sweep, 
Wooing it into harmony with those 
Whose music wakes when weary hearts repose. 


I know not whethor of the past they spoke, 
‘Those soft, low whispers, or of future things. 

Perehance they were a little streamlet brook. 
From the eternal hills whence glory springs, 

And all that to our human hearts is dear 
Lives in the love that is unmix’d with fear. 


Long time may pass bofore again I hear 

In my lono heart those shadowy sounds again : 
They were enough to tell me there ix near 

This earth of ours, and weariness and pain, 
A sphere involving spheres of fond delight, 

Where life shall bo all life, and day unmixed 

with night. 
OOOO" 


FEMALE DOMINION,’ 


Amidoro.—I think, Eulalia you have taken great 
pains in your writing, to defend your sex from the 
reproach of love of power. 

Eulalia —In so far as that is n reproach, I had 
rather that my sex would answer it by their con- 
duct; but, in so far as we have a right to power, 1 
would not willingly renounce it. We desire power 
only inasmuch as we are human beings; for what 
is power in the sense in which it is so often äp- 
plied to woman, but the liberty to employ one’s 
faculties in one’s own way nuobstructed,—the lib- 
erty of making the best of one’s existence. OF this 
power every uncivilized man demands the arbitra- 
ry, every civilized, the regulated exercise; and 
perhaps the struggle for it in woman appes the 
more vehement, sccause nature, law and custom 
scem to oppress us as much as they fayor men. 
What they possess, we must acquire; and one 
contends more strennously for what one has la- 
bored for, than for what one has inherited. 

Seyton—And yet women now-t-days cannot 
complain, for they inherit as much or more 
than men; and 1 maintain that it is far more 
difficult to become an accomplished man than 
an accomplished woman. ‘Tho expression, “he 
shall be thy master” is the formula of a bar- 
barons age, which is long past. Men could not 
make any great advance in civilization without 
conceding the same rights to women; from the 
time women were educated, the balance stood 
even; and since they are more susceptible of edu- 
cation than men, the balance has, as experience 
shows, inclined in their favor. 

Armidoro.—There is no question that in all civ- 
ilized nations the woman must upon the whole 
gain tho ascendancy; for the effect of the mutual 
influence of the sexes is to render the man more 
effeminate, and then he loses,—since his pre-cmi- 
nency contists not in diminished, butin compressed 
forec; on the contrary, if the woman borrows some- 
thing from the man, she gains ; for when her other 
gifts and graces are exalted by energy, a being is 
formed than which it is impossible to conceive one 
more perfect. P 

Seyton—I have not gone into such profound spec- 
ulations ; it is, however, I think, well known that wo- 
men rule and must rule; when, therefore, I make 
the acquaintance of one, I only observe where she 
rules ;—somewhere I assume beforehand. 

Amelia. —And do you find what vou seek? 

Seyton—Why not? Experiments in physical 
scionice are not much more easy to make. I find, 
universally, that the active woman, formed to ac- 
quire and to uphold, is master in the house; the 
beauty with her light and superficial graces and 
talents, master in large circles; the more profound- 
ly instructed, in smaller ones. 

~“ Amelia.—So we are divided into three classes, 
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Sinclair.—Which are all, I think honorable 
enough; but they do not exhaust the subject. There 
is a fourth, of which we had better not speak, that 
you may not reproach us with ending our praise 
with blame, 

Henrietta,—Onr first three classes contain in- 
fluence in the house, in largo, and in small circles, 
What room remains for the exercise of our activ- 
ity? 

Sinclair —Abundance. But I have the contrary 
in my hend. 

Henrietia.—Inactivity? And how? An inac- 
tive woman rule ? 

Sinclair. Why not? 

Ilenrietin — But how! 

Sinclair. — Ry passive resistance. Any ono who, 
cither from temper or from system, stubbornly main- 
tains an attitude of negution, has a greater power 
than people think, 

Anelia..—1 am afraid we are falling into the 
usual tone in which men speak of women. 

Henrietta —Let him alone, Amelia, nothing is 
more innocuous than such opinions, and one al- 
ways gains by hearing what others think of one, 
Well then—the negationers—what of them ? 

Sinclair.—1 may speak here without reserve; in 
onr dear fatherland there are fow; in France, none, 
and precisely because both with us and gur gal- 
lant neighbors, women enjoy national freedom ; 
bat in countries where they are greatly constrained, 
where external 2 are anxiously und tim- 
oronsly observed, and public recreations rare, they 
are more common. 

The sort of woman 1 mean, is mistress of the 
art of completely embittering the life of the person 
on whom she depends, by mere indifference, cold- 
ness and reserve, which are often clothed with 
an air of languor and illness. Goethe. 


Trackenay.—Women nre cruel critics, in cases 
such as that in which poor Fanny was implicated; 
and we like them to be so; for, besides the guard 
which a man places round his own harem, and the 
defences which a woman has in her heart, her faith, 
and honor, hasn't she all her own friends of her own 
sex to keep watch that she docs not go astray, and 
to tear her to pieces if she is found erring! en 
our Mahmoud: or Selims of Baker street, or Bel- 
grave Square visit their Fatimas wih condign pun- 
ishment, their mothers sew up Fatima’s sack 
for her, and her sisters-in-law see her well un- 


der water. And the present writer does not say 
nay. He protests most solemnly he is a 
too, He wears a turban and a beard like another, 


and is all for the sack practice, Bismillah! But, 
oh you spotless, who lave the right of capital pun- 
ishment vested in you, at least be very cautious 
that you make away with the proper (if so she may 
be called) person. Be very sure of the fact before 
vou onder the barge out: and don’t pop your sub- 
ject into the Bosphorus until you are quite certain 
that she deserves it. This is all I would urge in 
poor Fatina’s behalf, absolutely all—not a word 
more, by the beard of the Prophet. If she is guilty, 
down with her! heave over the sack, away with it 
into the Golden Horn, bubble and squeak, and jus- 
tice being done, give away, men, and let us pull back 
to supper, PENDENNIS, 


“ Onr happiness depends, like that of animals, in 
satisfying Alb the passions that God has given us. 
No animal appears to feel tedium in ita state of 
freedom ; it is content and sleeps in perfect peace 
when it has eaten enough. This calm springs from. 
the animals having such passions only as they can 
satisfy in their state of freedom. This rule ought 
to be the same forall beings. God must have pro- 
portioned the passions to the means of bs “darn 
ourrier, 


What are the aims whieh are at the same time 
duties? They are, the perfecting of ourselves; the 
happiness of others. nt, 


“People are alarmed at the immensity of good 
things that harmony promises them,” 
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PROVIDENCE, FEBRUARY 1, 1853. 


WOMAN AS PHYSICALLY CONSIDERED. 

Tuere is a principle in human nature that 
wars against sudden and violent changes. They 
are painful; the sundering of old ties, the turn- 
ing away from dear familiar haunts, where we 
have met sympathy and kindness; the uncer- 
tainty, the doubt, the shadowy darkness resting 
upon the fairest ideal life, makes us tremble in 
view of attacking those customs, habits of thought, 
institutions, or even forms ot speech, which our 
reason objects to as without foundation in the 
highest right. Our feelings, which are at best 
but poor philosophers, cling to the past, The 
whole being rises in rebellion against having 
opinions, which are new and strange, thrust 
upon us. 

„Let all things remain as they were in the 
days of of our fathers,” is the compromise which 
timidity makes with its most earnest solicitude. 
This love of the old, this clinging to things as 
they are, enters more or less largely into every 
nature. It is the conservative element, and es- 
sentially requisite to steady and harmonize the 
progressive with the past. The radical reform- 
er of to-day may remember and smile at his 
own suffering in contemplation of the changes 
he saw necessary. It seemed like doing a vio- 
lence to his own nature to commence a warfare 
on all that his fathers had loved; he would fain 
have worshipped as they did and have sat as 
they satin theirseat; but the live man rejected 
the theory that stagnation was the design of the 
divine economy. “ First purity, then peace,” 
is a law of conscience. Abuses and appres- 
sions must be removed, and the earnest heart 
must work out its faith in despite its fears. The 
ideal of a harmonious life presents itself vividly 
to the awakened heart. It is not a mere abstract 
question, an illusion, vague and distant and 
doubtful, but a present reality; and he bates 
not one jot of earnest effort, though long delayed. 

What wonder then that with this love of 
things as they are, we find such a clinging to 
the old opinion of the weakness and inferiority 
of woman. 

The prejudice is deeper seated and wider 
spread than perhaps any other feeling that has 
entered into the heart of man; and it remains 
for the last half of the nineteenth century 
to be shaken from centre to circumference 
by the discussion of this opinion, as well as by 
the claim of woman to a full and free investi- 
ture of all the rights and immunities that man 
enjoys, which he has won for himself or with 
her aid. 

We propose then to inquire, was woman cre- 
ated physically inferior to man? And after- 
wards, whether she is mentally or morally his 
inferior? 

If not, has she not the same right to self gov- 
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ernment that man has ? Is there either justice 
or benevolence in keeping her under authority 
from the cradle to the grave ? 

Has the Christianity embodied in our civili- 
zation relieved her from the bondage which bar- 
barism imposes in the belief of her inferiority 
and ineapacities? Are philanthropy and in- 
spiration satisfied in her present condition even 
in the most adyanced civil and ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions ? 

Humanity was the crowning work of crea- 
tion. The great artist moulded from the virgin 
soil the faultless physical man, a model, doubt- 
less, of divine perfection. ‘Thus fashioned, he 
remained cold, pale and motionless as marble, 
though capable of earth and heaven. Every 
muscle fully developed, every organ designed 
to work in perfect harmony. But there was no 
vitality till the breath of the great Artificer was 
breathed upon him, and gave life ; the air moved 
his quiescent lungs, the lungs aroused the heart, 
and the heart poured its purple life current upon 
the sensitive brain. The eyes opened upon the 
intrusive light that paints the outer world upon 
the inner mind, and through the unfolding car 
the airy wavelets poured their tidings upon the 
ripe-born faculties. 

But glorious as was this last, best work of the 
Infinite, the image of the maker was not yet 
complete. The reflection of the divine in 
humanity was not yet perfect. The largest life 


of the isolated creature, lay dormant, waiting for 


companionship and completion. The sleep of 
the soul deepened into the sleep of the senses, 
and wakened not until from the vitalized flesh 
another self, in form of perfect womanhood, 
arose, to reciprocate the life he gave her and 
confer upon his own all its noblest activities, 
uses, and significance. 

When man awoke to consciousness, woman 
stood before him complete in all her divine ac- 
complishments. He recognized her as his co- 
equal, and to them jointly was given dominion 
over all the carth. But even from him at that 
moment, we infer that the fulness of her human 
nature was veiled, and when he fell into sin, the 
veil was deepened and is still unremoved ex- 
cept to those who read Moses, through Christ, 
in whom there is neither bond or free, neither 
male nor female. It was not until after the fall 
that there was the least indication that woman 
could be under any other dominion than that of 
the divine law. 

We have no purpose of entering upon a the- 
ological discussion as to which party was most 
in fault in the fall. Wedo not aver, as does 
Mrs. Hale, that woman sinned from a love of 
knowledge, and man from a mere sensual appe- 
tite. 

Woman was the instrument, doubtless, of 
the fall, but are not her fortunes linked to the 
resurrection and the life as well as the suffering 
and death? Was not the promise to HER of a 
seed that should bruise the serpent’s head ?— 
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Our aim in these remarks, is to come to the 
physical organization of the sexes, and to prove 
that woman is not man’s inferior. 

Wedo not deny that man is endowed with 
larger bones and muscles, for we perceive ade- 
sign in this, consistent with our own doctrine.— 
The material universe must first be subdued for 
human use before the beautiful could be devel- 
oped. For this hard conflict the athletic form, 
and coarser muscles and stronger sinews are es- 
pecially adapted, and to this superior fitness 
for an inferior service we ascribe the prevailing 
doctrine that might makes right. It obtains in 
the vegetable as well as the animal kingdom,— 
The tall tree with its wide-spreading branches 
prevents the growth of smaller trees and shrubs. 
The rank weed overshadows the modest flower 
and prevents its natural development. This 
right of the strongest, this tyranny of force, 
among the creatures whose life is without re- 
sponsibility, and whose uses are wholly beyond 
and above themselves, is perfectly compatible 
with the system of creation, and violates none of 
its equities; but no such law rightfully obtains 
in the sphere of spirit life. The economy of 
rational and moral life is grounded upon the in- 
trinsic equality of souls, and determines rank 
and office according to reason and justice, 
among its subjects. That which can die, may be 
devoted to that which must live, but the immortal 
is free. It owes duty to the Highest and be- 
nevyolence to the lowest, but its life and destiny 
is its own. The dominion of muscles over mind 
is a monstrous usurpation—itis but a success- 
ful rebellion of brute force against the proper 
majesty of manhood. 

Itis one thing to know in what real strength 
consists, and another to exercise it wisely. 

“Tt is excellent to have a giant's strength, but 
it is tyrannous to use it like a giant.” If 
strength is physical power merely, then the horse 
is man’s superior, or the race of giants that 
Frederick the Great selected as his body guard 
were the superiors of those men who ruled na- 
tions and changed their policy by the agency of 
thought, and not by force of arms and deeds of 
blood. No one will it this; and therefore 
we are not concerned to Wow that woman is 
equal in the physical organization which gives 
dynamic force to man. We are not without 
examples indeed of even such equality as this, 
and this may serve to hint the probability of 
such undesirable equality under an adapted 
system of conditions; but nature clearly indi- 
cates a different intention. Woman is not and 
should not ben match for man in sheer muscu- 
lar achievements ; she may well spare this boast, 
for she is able to balance it bravely with her 
still greater capacity of endurance. In the suf- 
ferings of her hitherto sacrificial life, she has 
shown the constitutional as well as the moral 
strength of a higher heroism than, at his best, 
man can pretend to. The apostle to the Hgbrews 
credits the “weaker vessel,” not only with the 
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power of faith that raised the dead, but also 
with all the stern endurance which under tor- 
ture refused to accept deliverance at the cost of 
apostacy. She also endured the trial of scourg- 
ing, bonds, imprisonment and death, in the ear- 
liest age of Christian martyrdom. Whatever 
the body lacked the spirit well supplied, and 
she stands even in honors with her brother he- 
ro upon the dreadful record of physical trial 
and triumph. 

Nevertheless, it is true that in the osseous 
system of the two there isa marked difference 
even in the substance of the bone, though 
chemically considered, of precisely the same el- 
ements ; the texture is finer, the protuberances 
to which the muscles are attached, and which 
anatomists have taken so much pains to indi- 
vidualize and name, are smaller; while the 
breadth of the shoulders and the narrowness of 
the pelvis gives to man a motive power which 
the female can never attain, except in rare in- 
stances, even though she may pass through the 
same system of training. The slave women, the 
field hands, by their quiekness and ingenuity, 
often accomplish as much work as the men, and 
endure far more, though they have not the mo- 
tive power which would enable them to strike 
as heavy a blow as the man trained with them. 
Itis worth remarking that we never think of 
making a durable cord of coarse packing cot- 
ton; if we would have one made which will 
combine the greatest strength with durability 
in the smallest possible space, we compose it of 
that thread or silk which will afford the great- 
est number of fibres; so those muscles which 
have the finest fibre and are most compact have 
the greatest power in their volume, The prac- 
ticed eye of an anatomist would decide as read- 
ily to which sex a bundle of muscular fibres be- 
longed as would the phrenologist with regard to 
the brain of Franklin and a born idiot. 

The circulating and nervous systems are 
equally strongly marked, by this exquisite per- 
fection, indicating the subtle spiritual-pervading 
of sex. Man exhibits the bolder outline; wo- 
man the more exquisite texture; each style of 
structure has its special excellengy. It is to 
this higher organization of woman that she 
owes that greater tenacity of life which she 
possesses, for it is conceded by all medical wri- 
ters that the average longevity of woman is 
greatly superior to man. In 1830 it was found 
that out of 8009 persons in the city of New 
York upwards of 70 years of age, 4103 were 
women, leaving 3824 men. The inference in 
favor of the sex in this respect is secured against 
the something greater exposure of men to dis- 
ease and death by vice and accidents, by the 
fact that the proportion of births is at least as 
13 to 12 against her. 

This difference is a very large one in the to- 
tal of so vast a population, and it ought even to 
enhance the superiority of woman's endurance, 


and increase the value of the fact of her great- 


er aggregate longevity, when we reflect upon 
the murderous conditions under which she every- 
where holds her life in modern societies, Rea- 
soning from analogy, we rightly conclude that 
that mechanism is most perfect, though it be 
most complex and apparently most delicate, 
which sustains the greatest amount of pressure 
and endures the wear and tear of work the long- 
est. To such excellence of organization, we are 
obliged to credit the capability of woman to en- 
dure the tax of maternity, while she is compel- 
led to severe labor, as among savage nations, 
and among the working classes even in the 
highest states of civilization, or when not forced 
to labor, of doing a greater violence to the laws 
of her being, by living in that unquietindolence 
which nurses sickly fancies and all the numer- 
ous ills which such a life is heir to. The phy- 
sical weaknesses and slaveries of woman have 
nothing whatever to do with her original con- 
stitution; they form no part of her nature; they 
have been fixed upon her by the faults and fol- 
lies of society in which she bears a part. Wo- 
man in a state of nature or in savage life bears 
all the burdens, performs all the hard domestic 
toil, carries the pack and hunting implements 
of her husband, together with her child, while 
he rides on horseback or follows the chase on 
foot, with no burden but his weapons. We hear 
nothing of the delicacy of such women. 
Identity in organization would have destroyed 
the order and harmony of creation; but there 
can no more be superiority, growing out of mere 
power of endurance,than out of physical strength, 
or than there can be in relation to the different 
organs of the body, where each is equally necess- 
ary to forma whole: [First Corinthians, XIIth 
chap. 14-25 verses.] We neither contend 
for or desire superiority; we claim simply 
equality of rights, on the broad ground of our 
humanity ; and we think we can substantiate our 
claim to that, for we understand it to rest in the 
possession of that peculiar organization, and 
those grand endowments, which distinguish the 
higher intelligences from the lower orders of 
existence. In common with these inferior crea- 
tures, men have capabilities of suffering, enjoy- 
ment and action ; but to these is superadded 
higher qualities that mark the distinction and 
prove his relationship to superior beings. 
Beneath us, all the way up, there are no wide 
breaks, no sharply marked ditferences in the as- 
cending scales; and from this we may infer that 
there is no great gulf of distance between us aud 
those higher arders of beings which we are in 
the habit of speaking af, as the spiritual and an- 
gelic. From the very climax of sentient crea- 
tion there must be an outstretching toward that 
which is above. Humanity is that order of bea 
ing, or class, which have reason, conscience, be- 
nevolence, faith and reverance, superadded toall 
its other faculties, and as none will attempt to 
disprove that woman has all these gifts in largest 
measure, they cannot in justice deprive her of 
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what belongs to her in right of her humanity. 
In a few years we doubt not it will sound ab- 
surd to speak of woman's rights, or equal 
rights, for the plain reason that her equality of 
rights will come to be a postulate of social phi- 
losophy and the rank we claim for her will be 
no longer in debate, because it will be under- 
stood, settled and conceded, The ultimate aim 
and object of our common human nature will 
then be the the only problem to be solved — 
Then this chasm of social and civil slavery will 
be bridged over,and the beautiful, varied natures 
of the two sexes will move forward in the harmo- 
ny of adjusted relations toward the destiny of 
the race. 

This reform has taken its position, and now 
ranks among the foremost in importance; and 
it is with the discussion of its topics that we are 
to be concerned. We are solicitous that it 
should stand rightly adjusted to the world and 
suffer no injury from the unsound theoretical 
principles and injudicious procedure of its 
friends, or from the spirit in which the discus- 
sion is maintained. We hold such natural rela- 
tions each, to each, that neither the defiance, re- 
bellion, revolution, assault, or defence incident 
to party antagonism are admissible, denuncia- 
tion of the oppressors forms no part of our the- 
ory or mission. In this movement we must 
come at truth through calm, clear reason. Our 
work is to harmonize the contending elements 
by teaching truth; if others war against this 
truth, the responsibitity is not ours. We have 
also to disclaim all sympathy with that sickly sen- 
timent of some men and women, which would 
make of our lovers, husbands, brothers, and fa- 
thers, mere hewers of wood and drawers of wa- 
ter, to minister to our pleasure, We Jove our hu- 
man nature, weak and sinfulas it is, and we de- 
sire not to be lifted out of it, by being called an- 
gels, and the mediators of man. Ifangels, then are 
we fallen angels, and more hopeless by far in our 
condition than the human sinner, We always 
grow suspicious when the term is applied, and 
shrink from the user of it, for we have little 
faith in its honesty, and much fear of its design 
and influence. 

If we have been successful in showing that 
woman is not man’s inferior in physical energy, 
properly estimated in that average or adjust- 
ment of endurance and action, which physical 
ageney demands; or, if we are only allowed to 
have proved her organization relatively equal 
to her destined share of material toil and suffer- 
ings; if she is found capable of those functions 
in the world’s hard work, which requires what 
man cannot perform and sustain, she is greatly 
relieved even on this narrow ground from all 
degradation of rank, all inferiority af position, 
all subordination of rights, which are our mat- 
ters of complaint. And if we have shown that 
her excellencies, in this sphere are in reserve 
tor higher.conditions than society has yet reach- 
ed, the misjudgments of a blind and partial ex- 
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perience will be corrected and removed from 
the pathway of that progress which is now fair- 
ly opening upon the world. The question of 
her alleged mental inferiority may yield a simi- 
lar issue upon the inyestigation we intend to 
give it, and her moral and religious qualities 
will add their weight to balance the disturbed 
seale of prevalent opinion. 

Our faith is clear that the diference will 
neither be against her, nor so great or fatal as 
the false hypothesis has hitherto been to her 
rights, liberties, and usefulness, in the world. 


REASONS WHY WOMAN SHOULD DEFINE HER 
OWN SPHERE. 
Dear Mrs. Davis: I am full of joy in the 


thought that there is a truth, and a vitality in 
our cause that must triumph. In spite of tra- 
dition, and prejudice, and the misrepresenta- 
tion of its professed friends, there is a princi- 
ple involved that will be acknowledged to be 
truth, just in proportion as thought is awakened 
to its consideration. 

This is not whether man or woman shall 
rule; whether woman shall take this or that 
position; but itis the principle of human ac- 
countability, iat male and female are account- 
able alike to God. 

My attention has been called to this particu- 
lar point by recent conversations with a friend 
from Connecticut, who placing himself upon the 
plenery inspiration of the Bible, quoted St. Paul 
asa suficient obstacle to all thought or inquiry 
in relation to woman's destiny. 

„Wives submit yourselves unto your own 
husbands in all things as unto the Lord,” was 
frequently repeated with solemn gravity. The 
authority of Paul, seemed to him suflicient to 
induce and justify women in looking to man as 
her head and law giver. The “higher law” 
must come to her, through the crucible of his 
reason, and she must accept the version rever- 
ently, and submissively, as“ your humble ser- 
vant, my Lord!“ 

The idea that man must assume the respon- 
sibility of her conduct if he claim her obedi- 
ence is not thought of. So the poor slave is 
expected to serve two masters. 

If woman is accountable to God alone, for 
the improvement and use she makes of her vari- 
ous capabilities, she must have entire freedom 
of action in all directions, or the responsibility 
is assumed by the party who restricts her. 

Therefore, unless man is to be the Judge of 
woman, and feels himself prepared to answer 
for the improvement of talents committed to 
her trust, he must in no wise interfere with her 
liberty to act entirely in accordance with her 
own sense of right. 

If happiness is rightfully the chief end of 
man and woman, then there must also be liber- 
ty of choice in its pursuit. Admit this and the 
principle is conceded that we ask. Admit the 
inalienable right of every human being to fol- 


low the dictate of his or her own conscience 
in life's varied aspects, and it is all we ask. 
Aye, this simple, self-evident truth is the great 
bugbear deemed by the unenlightened so sub- 
versiye of all true onder and harmony. 

Yet, I feel that the present aspect of our 
cause is encouraging, notwithstanding the pre- 
judices that exist in regard to it: for whenever 
the first principles are presented intelligently 
and kindly, they meet with a ready response 
from all free and generous hearts. 

The ravings of dissatisfied, restless, turbulent, 
spirits, irreverent alike to God and man—who 
have no idea of the theory or philosophy of re- 
form—but who denounce the present order, be- 
cause they hate everything—and not because 
they love the truth—are not to be taken as rep- 
resentatives of the woman’s rights movement. 

We do not ask that woman shall be less sub- 
missive—less reverent, less gentle in her char- 
acter, but that these should be all towards God, 
not towards man. We would have women bet- 
ter wives, better mothers; loving better their 
homes, their domestic duties; and better pre- 
pared to train up children for usefulness and 
virtue. We would have woman more truly 
feminine, for unless she is the rue woman in all 
that is excellent and loving, she will only be 
a monster—a failure as splendid as that of 
many of our males, whose one-sided develop- 
ment has stifled all true manliness, and they ap- 
pear but 

As some large form, monstrous, and full of venom,’* 

Tf the true woman is incapable of sustaining 
any other relation to good purpose than that of 
wife and mother, she will soon feel her inca- 
pacity, and woman will be no more ready to 
neglect these in consequence of a larger liberty, 
than man is now. 

The relation of husband and father is impor- 
tant and sacred; why not as well prohibit the 
man who sustains them from acting in any oth- 
er,as the woman? Why not compel man, as 
we do woman, to assume these positions for the 
sake of something serious and important to do? 
Ts not that a partial public sentiment that re- 
stricts one and not the other? 

I admit that the duties of maternity, in the 
present arrangement of society rest heavily upon 
woman, and also that she has peculiar responsi- 
bilities to be met by herself alone. 

To bear these nobly—honorably as she should, 
she needs € change—and change is rest.“ She 
needs to have her whole nature developed and 
strengthened by exercise; her attention direct- 
ed to a larger circle of wants than those of her 
own household. She needs fully to apprehend 
the condition of the world; in fact, to realize 
the actual of the life she wishes her children to 
fill. This she cannot do, without some expe- 
rience in its struggles and its triumphs. 

‘The mother more than others, needs to feel 
the joy that is born of labor for the good of oth- 
ers, A joy allied to the angel’s, and that will 


make strong and heavenly her internal life. 
She needs expansion—stimuli—object. She 
needs disinterested purpose. 

Doom the wife and mother to the cares of 
home life, sacred and beautiful as it is, and her 
nature is never satisfied, because it is never ful- 
ly aroused and employed. The more time she 
spends, and the truer her devotion—the farther 
she comes short of her ideal perfection. Her 
nice arrangements and good order, all necessa- 
ry toa perfect character, are when trusted in, 
but fig-leaf refuges for the arrested woman. She 
cowers and shrinks before the march of pro- 
gress and great achievments that come without 
her aid. As she hears the voice of the Lord, 
she tumbles and hides herself in the garden. 
She withers, weakens, and dies, under prema- 
ture old age. 

Hold up before that pining mother, some 
lofty ideal, without and away from herself. Say 
to her “when your sweet home duties ave well 
done—there is for you the crown of a larger 
work. Noble hearts with sympathy, and hope, 
mingle with yours, are waiting your co-opera- 
tion in endeavor for the general good.“ Phi- 
lanthrophy points her to the still, but living 
streams that gleam among her quiet meadows. 
Science entices her by the brilliance of her 
gems! Fame waves her laurel garlands, and 
ambition holds up her golden crown, as the re- 
ward for all great and virtuous achievements. 
Then the inspired mother treads lightly over 
the thorns and trials of domestic life, intent up- 
on the substantial and enduring, only. She 
labors with a new zeal to prepare her children 
for the destiny that opens before her so many 
sources of living pleasure. 

There comes to her a joy from the vision of 
the future, that makes her present calm and se- 
rene. What matters it now, to her, whether 
she treads a listing or a Brussels carpet? A 
nobler destiny is hers, than to be the doll of a 
parlor, What matters it now, whether her 
children are dressed in silk or calico? She 
sees in them capabilities that are to expand into 
a glorious companionship with herself, in all 
that is valuable and of great account. 

Happiness«is the secret of health, and the 
pale woman freshensin a new youth. She won- 
ders that life has seemed a burden when it has 
such vast, and varied, and glorious aspects. 

But there are women who have passed honor- 
ably through the duties attendant upon mater- 
nity and are now free from these responsibili- 
ties. Such, with genial and loving souls, are 
often august in wisdom, and prudence. Again, 
there are others who have never had these du- 
ties todo, and whose restless, active souls are 
sighing for nobler objects than are found in the 
paths that are set apart for woman. 

Ifthen the domestic duties are so important, 
to be attended to with the undivided thought 
that is claimed of woman, why should not the 
man, who has them resting upon him equa 
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with his wife, be relieved from public affairs by 
those well qualified—mature and unengaged 
women; and so the young father have leisure 
to train his family, whose sons, learning soon of 
society contémpt for the opinions of disfranchised 
woman, need other authority than that con- 
sidered by society on a par with the idiot, the 
insane and the criminal. 

It may be urged that as the father is expect- 
ed to provide for the family, therefore he needs 
the pay so liberally awarded the office-holder, 
as means for the support of those dependent on 
him. 

Are there not women who need these lucra- 
tive oflices, and this better pay, to sustain fami- 
lies deserted by husbands and fathers? We 
have seen to a deplorable extent the sad effects 
of this false public sentiment, that imposes upon 
woman alone, the duty of confinement to the 
children, in the California gold mania, that 
has broken up and wasted so many homes—the 
crowded steamers that leave our ports, weekly, 
tell how lightly the obligations of husband and 
father rests upon man! Believing that home du- 
ties are all for which woman is made, and fitted, 
he sees well to it that her arms are over full, 
and her shoulders burdened, while he feels at 
liberty even, to risk life, and health, and their 
joint carnings, in any wild adventure that prom- 
ises gold or office, or favor, or honor. 

Have we not known many a poor wife crushed 
into an early grave, by the cares of too nu- 
merous a family; the burden of which, she her- 
self, was compelled to bear alone; while the 
man-parent was ever engaged in politics, or the 
pursuit of wealth, to bequeath to his proud 
sons; while the daughters who struggle with 
her, are doomed, because of the” unfortunate 
easte that dishonors “females to the same iron 
hand that rested with terrible power upon their 
injured mother? Alas, for woman! The flat- 
tered—the deceived—the pet—the victim! We 
ask for her freedom to work out for herself 
another destiny. We ask for her inherent 
rights—the right of franchise—the rights of 
conscience—and the liberty to pursue happi- 
ness in her own way—defining for herself her 
sphere. A. H. Price. 


“Woman's Recorp,”—by Mus. Saran J. HALE. 

Harper & Brothers, New York, 1853. 

When we heard some three years ago, that Mrs. 
Hale was engaged upon a work of this kind, we 
felt a sense of pleasant expectation, that did not 
fade until we took the volume, all sky-blue and 
gold between our hands, and sat down to read it. 
Pleasant expectation, for we had always found in 
her, the faithful, toiling mother, and reverent wo- 
man. Wedid not expect to find in it the result of 
wide scholarship, or profound research; but we 
looked for a truthful, simple record at the least, 
and had littte thought, or fear, of an encyclopedia 
written to sustain a theory. Some objections, 
howeyer, may be made to the book, upon its face. 
The author was right in thinking that the world 


wanted such a book: needed it, rather, for every 
laborer in the field, knows the extreme difficulty of 
ascertaining with securacy, those details of the 
world’s history, which relate to woman. But the 
world does not want it written thus, Wherever 
this “Record” penetrates, will be found at the very 
leust a copy of the word of God—so that the 
lengthy biographies of scriptural characters, such 
as Eye, Rachel, Rebecca and the Virgin, seem to 
us wholly unnecessary and out of place. Such 
names might have demanded a reference to chapter 
and verse, but little more. Again, if this book 
was wanted, it was wanted by the people, not by 
the few women who can afford to pay five dollars 
for the illustrations and gold leaf, with which the 
publisher has loaded it. And here let us momen- 
tarily protest against the clap-trap fashion of gilid- 
ing one edge of n book. In the volamue before us, 
itscems unfortunately symbolical, to say the very 
least. Again, if it were wanted, it was to give in- 
formation with regard to those who lived in dis- 
tant countries, or remote ages; to gather up the 
scraps of reference scattered through the world’s lit- 
erature, and not to advertise the modern verses, 
nor relate the private histories of Grice Green- 
wood, Alice Carey, or even Mu Hale herself. 
We ought to let the next century choose, whom of 
all the many candidates for its honors, it will re- 
member. We have no right to presume that old 
times will keep as ‘everlastiug,’ all the golden roses 
that have bloomed along the columns of our news- 
papers. Again, we protest against writing an en- 
cyclopedia, and attaching to each character in it, a 
criticism upon the theology, morals and inadver- 
tent influence of its possessor. In truo biography 
the facts are eloquent, and God's lesson is taught 
through the lives not the writer. The latter has no 
right to take away from us the privileges of our in- 
stinct, and our common sense, and decide cases 
like a judge without a jury. The men of this 
country, have found it quite sufficiently arrogantin 
the women, to claim an equality of freedom with 
themselves, not a similarity of nature, but what they 
will think of this woman, who claims for her sex, 
not equality of freedom, but superiority of nature, 
we do notknow. What they will think of the Eve, 
who sinned from love of knowledge, while her hus- 
band yielded to a gross desire; of the Cleopatra, 
who was better than Mark Antony, because she 
loved her country at the very moment when she 
was corrupting it to the heart’s core with her mag- 
nificent vices ; of the Aspasia, who was better than 
Pericles, and proving it by creating a class of li- 
centions women at the mome nt when he was sacri- 
ficing heart and soul, and strength in behalf of Ath- 
ens—what they will think of these things, we have 
no means of judging. But if as Mrs. Hale claims 
the women of the world stand between men and 
Heaven, to cheer the toilsome way, if woman is not 
human, only a lower angel, better under all cir- 
cumstances of degradation than man; then we 
think the dedication to this volume thrown away, 
We feel that the “honor of the daughters” will not 
depend upon the approval of the ‘‘sons of the repub- 
lic?’ but rather upon their own, sustained by the 
elevation of nature which their advocates so loud- 
ly claim. For be it known, women were not 


formed of unorganized dust, but of the living flesh 
of Adam. 
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A more ingenious, special plea, thau is constitu- 
ted by the various prefaces, remarks, &e., contained 
in these nearly nine hundred pages, we have never 
read; and we purpose continuing in future papers, 
gur remarks upon it, Somewhere in her book Mrs. 
Hale says, “she hns no sympathy with those who 
are struggling in behalf of what are called woman’s 
rights ;” called so, alag ! beeanse wo are too igno- 
rant to feel that they are “human rights ;" and she 
goes on to say: “that it is useless to educate wo- 
man to compete with men in the arts, and that 
none bave done anything in the way of mechanical 
invention.” Atthis moment, the beautiful handi- 
work of the Princess Maric, of France, and our 
young Watertown artist, might refute the latter 
charge ; but as we mean to break a friendly lance 
or two with the anthoress, in this cause, at some ſu- 
ture time, we avoid the subject now, Far more 
difficult will it be to take up the tangled web of 
theology and philosophy which hangs over Mis. 
Hale’s book, like the morning veil of gossamer 
over the spires of the young gruss. 

It must exhale with the strengthening of the 
early sunbeams ; meantime let us stud it, if we 
may, With diamond dew, Notin vain, will her 
words have been written, if they stir some of our 
weak hearts into an indignant protest against her 
assumptions for us; if they rouse our consciences 
instead of flattering us with the foolish thought 
that we are made of “porcelain clay.” 

Deeply do we desire to know God, and love the 
Savior; truly do we reverence God’s word, whether 
written on the scripture, or in the hearts of His 
people; all the less, therefore, do we know what to 
do when a writer presents the story of the fall, as 
if she had seen our first mother pluck a golden rus- 
set from the bough,—who extenuates the sin of 
Rebeceah when she deceives her husband, as if she 
believed that the deception had been pre-arranged 
in private council with the Deity; who tells the 
story of Delilah, ns if she truly believed that the 
strength of Sampson lay in his long hair, and not 
in his chaste manhood—in the clear head—that had 
never bowed to a passionate woman’s will. We 
question beside, the morality of stating that Deli- 
lah owed no faith nor obedience to the man who 
was not her husband, The loved owes faith to the 
loving, the trusted to the truster, within or without 
the marriage pale. Witness our instinctive rever- 
ence for Hester, in the Scarlet Letter, and Delilah 
sinned alike against the God of hosts, and the God 
of the heathen, when she betrayed her lover. It is 
a frequent penalty of unsatisfied love, that faith 
and singleness forsake it, but when they do, they 

“rob it of all claim to the mercy of man, to the ten- 
der mercies of God. Butifon these kindred sub- 
jects, any disclamer should be entered, Mrs. Hale’s 
loving and religious spirit would be the last to say 
us nay; we feel sure that she would not willingly 
imperil the youth by her advocacy of it, and that 
thought shall strengthen us to the task 
Inoy. 


—— 0 
Itis rumored that the new Emperor has directed 
a change in court costume, and that the ladies are 
to wear short skirts, coats and vests, but no panta- 
loons. 


— — — — 
Of all the thieves fools are the worst they rob 
you of time and temper, Goethe, 
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LETTERS. 

We have a number of letters, some of them 
received before the convention, and some not 
until afterwards, which from time totime we shall 
present to our readers, We wish to assure our 
friends that it was not a fault, or intententional 
neglect that their yaluable thoughts were not 
presented. We sought in vain for a fitting 
time to offer those which came to us, so rich in 
generous sympathy. We would have every hu- 
man soul find its utterance, if it have ONE 
thought to present, but there was indeed no 
time to bring them forward. Every moment 
was occupied, and many went away whose 
hearts were full of a deep and earnest interest 
in the work, and who longed to express it, that 
they might be identified with the laborers. Dif- 
fidence, the embarrassment of making an effort 
to get the floor, or the fear that their untrained 
yoices could not be heard, held them in silence. 

We have heard from several such and rejoice 
to recognize them as faithful friends, achieving 
in a quiet way, place and position, which is 
the great work that woman is to do for herself. 

Women may talk, and resolve, but this does 
not prove that they are competent to conduct a 


large mercantile business; to become physi- | 


cians, professors, farmers, artists, &c. Mrs. 
Hale tells us “that the wife cannot work with 
the materials of earth, build cities, mould mar- 
ble forms, &c.“ We could almost fancy, after 
that statement, that she had been passing the 
last twenty years with Rip Van Winkle, if her 
ponderous records of woman did not lie before 
us. Asit is, we think she has shut herself into 
the enchanted castle, and knows not how women 
of the nineteenth century have meddled with 
things of earth. 

We have visited the studio of a wife and seen 
her chiselling the bust of her husband, and we 
have seen the look of triumph with which the 
husband gazed on the work of her hands, when 
completed, and it was a work of which he might 
be proud, for it bore comparison, not illy, with 
some whose names have become far-famed, 
though she was all untutored in the art. We 
have heard of women who have invented use- 
ful machinery, but we believe that it is to man 
that we are indebted for the spinning, weaving, 
and sewing machines, which have so relieved 
women of certain kinds of toil, and also of avo- 
cations which gave them support, that now 
other fields of industry must open to them, or 
they be left in that idleness which ill befits a be- 
ing created in God’s own image. 

We give below a letter from Mrs. Tyndale, 
whose life, isa refutation of the doctrine that 
woman can act only in the capacity of wife and 
mother. 

N. A. P. 9 Mo. Arn, 1852. 


My Dear Frrexp:—For a long time J have 
with others been antagonizing the manifestations 
of wrong, like an unskilfal p ysician who directs 
his force to the removal of a hideous ulcer, but neg- 
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lects the source whence that ulcer springs, butnow 
despair of accomplishing anything worthy of the cf- 
fort that is made to remove evils, which must exist 
so long as society remains under its present organiza- 
tions ; whilst the system is impure how can we ex- 
pect healthy secretions? is it not better rather that 
these inherent evils should ap on the surface, 
and expose the unsound condition of the social, 
political, and religious organizations of the day, 
and their inadequacy to the wants of man? ‘The 
remedy is in mau himself, and the evil requires to 
be seen and felt before it will be owned, and an ef- 
fort made to change the poisoned avenues of life, 

Whilst many of the most pure and just spirits 
of the age are devoting their whole energies to the 
correction of special evils, particularly those aris- 
ing from the false position in which woman is 
placed. ‘There are others, who do not feel content 
with anything short of a radical change in the or- 
ganization of society, believing that harmony in 
life is what we ought to aim at. How this shall 
be accomplished ought to be the great question of 
the world, and demands the legislation of the most 
perfectly developed human beings. 

There is a great amount of intellect at work, a 
great display of benevolence, and man begins to 
manifest his love to his fellow man, but how shall 
we have the benefit of the whole with our present 
partial and fragmentary cultivation. 

We constantly see the weakness of those that are 
called strong, and the strength of those that are 
called weak. Let us make an effort at least to 


harmonize each other and build up some form of | 


life that shall require the intellect of each for the 
benefit of the whole, and in that way realize the 
perfect man, each being as essential in the place he 
fills as is the head, hand, or foot, in the physical 
frame. This beautiful idea of St. Paul has been 
overlooked by Christians, and a false system of 
individual interests adopted in its stead. 

Will the greatest advocate for the present organ- 
ization of society, show us one department in the 


particnlarize is but to give pain. 

Let thought be awakened on the subject and the 
natural aspirations of the soul will direct us to its 
needs. We shall feel the necessity of fraternity 
that each may bnild the other up in harmonious as- 
sociation, where labor feels no degradation, but 
claims its heavenly origin. Well indeed was it to 
begin the world’s history with an account of the la- 
bor and the laborer, In this beautiful human tem- 
ve all will have their rights without contention, 
or each depends upon all, and all upon each oth- 
er. In association only can the laws of attraction 
be realized, and human sympathy, that most need- 
ed and most neglected attribute of our nature, can 
there develope the rich treasures of the haman 
heart. 

Iam aware that what I have written is not in 
accordance with the views of most of the ardent 
spirits engaged in the cause of woman. They have 
my heartfelt prayers for success: we are all work- 
ing for the one end, but have different missions. 

Affectionately your friend, 
SARAH TYNDALE. 


BROOKLINE, Serr. 7TH, 1852. 


Dear Mrs. Davis :—My heart is with 5 in the 
Convention, and if any way had opened for me I 
should have been there in person, for my mind was 
burdenced with many things I wished to say there, 
and fearing I might not come I wrote some of these 
down and sent my letter to the Convention, to 
Samuel J. May, thinking it safest as he was on the 
spot to enclose it to him, for I was not certain you 
were going, I only surmised it. 

There is one subject which it seemed to me ought 
to come up for discussion among the women of 
America, which has not yet been noted atthe Con- 
ventions—i. e. the heavy burden man has had to 
bear in the support of wives and daughters; whilst 
they have been like pet-children at home, dandled 
on the knee of luxury, treading softly on Turkey 
carpets and surrounded with splendid furniture in 
elegant mansions, he has been TUEin drudge in 


the counting-room, at the counter, in the manufac- 
tory or the printing-office, and in scores of other 
occupations, not to speak of the medical profes- 
sion, the bar, and even the pulpit, where the sup- 
ofa man’s family is too often the strongest mo- 
tive by which he is actuated in the pursuit of his 
calling. In all offices of Church and State, his 
ambition is appealed to and gratified to a certain 
extent, but even in these, he oftep finds the neces- 
sity of supporting a fushionable family the most 
overwhelming temptation to surrender his man- 
hood, in order, throngh the acqnisition of office, to 
obtain means sufficient to meet the demands of ar- 
tificial life. Many is the man whose grey hairs 
are brought down with sorrow to the grave from 
the heavy pecuniary responsibilities he has been 
constantly compelled to bear. Many is the man 
in nature's prime, who has been harrassed to death 
by the hazardous relations he has been forced to 
sustain in the mercantile world to gratify the de- 
sire of his wife and daughters to make a show in 
the world. These things are notoriously and la- 
mentably truc, and must continue to be so until 
woman is so educated and trained as to bear her 
part in the responsibilities of supporting a family. 
Jntil she feels experimentally this, it cannot be ex- 
pected that she will learn those lessons of economy 
and moderation which will restrain her in the ex- 
enditure of funds, which now she knows not the 
burden of providing. 

Another thought has struck me, To the fact of 
women in high life knowing nothing personally of 
the responsibility of laboring in any department of 
life for a support, must be attributed the very low 
wages which poor women receive, How can they 
truly sympathize with those in whose soul’s stead 
they have never been. Charity they are willing to 
give to the poor, but competent wages they are 
not—a woman is expected to work for little or 
nothing. But when as a body, we feel the burden 
of making a support for ovr families, then will we 


: tmel the open widely the hand of justice to laboring woman 
whole structure that works harmoniously. To 


instead of the hand of charity. The latter has de- 
based and enfeebled woman, the former will ele- 
yate, strengthen and bless her. 

I haye longed exceedingly to bring these things 
before you, and had I not expected to be present, 
should haye done so more at length, It is too late 
now forme to do anything but merely suggest 
them. 

My prayers and highest aspirations are with you, 
You have a great work to do—God grant you may 
do it with womanly wisdom, power and love, 

Truly yours, Axor G. WELD. 


Norta Conway, Sert. 52m, 1852. 
To the Women assembled in Convention at Syracuse : 
As I shall not have the privilege of meeting you 


this year at Syracuse, permit me to offer you afew 
thoughts on one of the subjects open for discus- 


| sion. 
Organization is a law of nature. True organi- 


zation gives freedom and fullest efficiency to all 
the parts, whilst false organization hinders, cramps, 
and finally destroys. Untimely or forced organiza- 
tion is always fatal. Organization must spring 
from the very inner life and needs of its clements, 
and shape itself according to the ends for which it 
aggregates. In bringing into” one these new ele- 
ments, or rather old elements in new relations, we 
must beware of effete forms, adapted to the occa- 
sions of the past, and trust to the inspired instincts 
of the highest for an original form, which shall be 
large, fluent, free enough for the influx of new 
life with which it shall be filled. 

Nature always p slowly—her richest 
products are ever the gradual unfoldings of tin 
germs. She draws together by attraction, parti- 
cles that can assimilate, which are thus pi 
to enter into other and wider relations. Let us too, 
be true to the sacred law of affinity. It is a fact of 
every one’s experience, that redoubled power comes 
ever to us from action with those who are one with 
us, to whom we belong; and that thus united, the 
sphere of ono’s sympathy and capacity for co-opera- 
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tion is enlarged ; and always in a mtio, increasing 
—irst in proportion to unity, and then to the num- 


bers at one. Does this not seem the true law on 
which to base our organization? Shall we not 
seek to recognize and cultivate our affinities by 


some mutual work, itmay be—with those who from 
intaitions, tendencies, and circumstances, are stri- 
ving towards the ends held as most ee didn by 
us; thus naturally segregating, and deferring, un- 
consciously, penap v another inevitable law, to 
the one most richly gifted in cach respect; ripen- 
ing gradually these little circles, these separate in- 
dividualities which in due season, by the interlock- 
ing ties of sympathy and friendsbip, shall blend in- 
to un orderly whole. Let us at least be true to na- 
ture in this one regard, let us not hasten. 

It is well to look bravely and fairly at the work 
we have in hand. What do we seek? Is it any 
thing less than the substitution of an entirely differ- 
ent order of society, based on love to God and man, 
with porfect justice to every individual; securing 
to each free scope for the fullest development of cv- 
ery talent entrusted by God, 


Oh, had I but the eloquence, the power this in- 
spiring thought should give to all, I would hescech 
yon to ask an organization not fora special end but 
the whole life. As it is, let me beg you, one and all, 
who have devoted yourselves to this universal 
movement for humanity, to study with open and 
respectful minds, the aims and methods of those 
who seek to realize the divine order of society on 
earth, What is the aim of this earnest band? Is 
it not to discover the idea of the heavenly law giv- 
en in regard to man in all his human relations? Is 
it not to make that injunction, to which all hearts 
respond,—to give to all what we would receive 
from all,—a fact, a life? Is it not to make it pos- 
siblo “ to love our neighbor as ourself?” Is it not 
the realization of Christianity in every relation 
and detail of life?’ and this on the simple and 
Christian basis, on the spiritual side, of the broth- 
¢rhood and the oneness of the race; and on the 
material side of attractive industry, by which ev- 
ery person is called to execute those various tasks, 
which he or she can most effectually perform for 
the good of the whole, and for his or her own joy, 
being the spontaneous and delightful activity of all 
those powers which define the limits of the individ- 
ual. 

Is not the aim of this body one with yours—al- 
though, by the popular name thrust upon your 
movement, but a half truth is expected, and it 
seems to be narrowed of its real grandeur? Wo- 
man has no war with man. His highest good is 
as traly sought as her own, for they are insepara- 
ble. These two progressive movements must mu- 
tually aid each other, and T cannot but believe if 
the larger aim were at once sought, the whole work 
would sooncr be accomplished, and the time and 
strength now spent on destroying the old, could be 
given with ten-fold force to the more congenial and 
2255 rinte work of constructing the new, leaving 
the old to dic a natural death—for woman is by na- 
ture a constructive, not a destructive being. 

In the combined order woman would at once 
take her place as co-soyereign with man. /ntegral 
education would be the right of all, the fullest un- 
folding of every power of body and spirit of the hu- 
man being. Pecuniary independence, without 
which woman can never take her true stand in so- 
ciety, will be her's from her youth, for every form 
of labor as of culture, would be open to all who 
chose to engage in it, and remuneration would ey- 
er be in proportion to the skill and amount of the 
performance without reference to the sex of the op- 
erative. The civil and political rights of woman 
would never be denied or questioned. Mingling 
in all 07 of life, woman would have an equal 
voice in the management of all departments in 
which sho was engaged, and the Divine Law of fit- 
ness would rule in appointing the chiefs to all situ- 
ations of trast and responsibility. 

But itis mostly to what the social position of 
woman would be in the combined order, that I 
would direct your attention. Indeed, I know not 
how to speak in a brief space of the miracles which 
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here would be wrought. Surrounded by the stim- 
ulus of congenial society, and ennobling influences, 
removed from the terrible fear of want, man would 
not be driven to Intemperance, that foe to domes- 
tic peace, to find a fleeting manhood in its excite- 
ments, or to drown the fearful promt in its tran- 
sient annihilation; for from the happy present he 
would only willingly 88 to the happier home 
above, for which a heayenly life on earth had pre- 
pared him. With a recognition of justice to ey- 
ery child of God, slavery or serfdom in any of its 
hideous or less obvious forms could not exist. A 
life of united interests and daily love would pre- 
pare all hearts for the reign of Christian peace, 
and the mighty power of landed armies would be 
turned from devastation and death to ends of uni- 
versal good. Licentiousness, that most terrible 
sco of the present time must vanish, when wo- 
man, 1 and recognized, gives the tone 
to social life. I appeal to you, one and all, do you 
not know that modesty, purity, dignity, truth, are 
the innate laws of woman’s soul; surely it is from 
the living force of these that every woman is not 
made false, vain, a hypocrite, by the pressure of 
the present surroandings. It is the false estimate 
of the external, it is want, the dread of starvation 
for herself or those dearer than self, as careful sta- 
tistics show, which drive most women to degrada- 
tion, which they loathe—and when these fears are 
removed and from man is demanded that virginal 
urity which he honors and knows to be due to 
imself, he will cease to be brutal and become a 
human being. Man and woman meeting on equal 
grounds, the beautiful balance of their natures 
could resist only in harmony, From marriage, 
the most holy and central sacrament of life, would 
be removed the corrupting causes which at pres- 
ent often terminate so fatally, by the established 
position and pecuni independence, the enrich- 
mg culture and varied resources of woman. By 
judicious economy of means and division of labor 
in all domestic arrangements, she would no longer 
bea slave to household cares; and her maternal 
duties, so sacred ever to the true woman’s heart, 
would be perfectly reconciled with her highest in- 
tellectual and artistic aspirations. The individual 
family, the beautiful type of the great family of 
man, could meet in true relations, each with a free 
field, not curtailing the liberty of others, undis- 
turbed by the jars and frictions which the narrow 
scope of the isolated household, and present sys- 
tem, so often engenders. Noble ambitions could 
never clash, for in creation God never repeats him- 
self, and every individual in seeking the fulfilment 
of God's thonght in him, would seck a differing 
end. Friendships would then bless the race, which 
would make earth a heaven, by their fulness of af- 
fection, by their oneness of being and of aim in 
life. Then would come the true church, a daily- 
life, culminating in the fullest realization of Heay- 
en in Earth—vcollective worship ;—ministered unto 
by true priests, whose lips had been touched by ho- 
ly fire—and here, as in the healing art, would wo- 
man by her quick insight, her ready sympathy, her 
nearness to the spiritual world be most at home. 

Tt was not my purpose to speak of the principles 
or methods of that small body of earnest seekers, 
known as Associationists, Phalansterians or Har- 
monians—but simply to call your attention to a 
movement, unheeded perhaps by many of you, 
which holds ont such hopes for humanity. It is 
not to be supposed that a full realization could be 
attained in the life-time of any one present; nor 
ever, but by faithful devotion and life-long sacrifice 
of those baptized into this blessed faith ; but the ap- 
proximations—far off to be sure—already made by 
that small band of deyoted workers, at the No 
American Phalanx in New Jersey, without ade- 
quate numbers, means, or experience, against all 
contending circumstances, prove that their hopes 
are based in realities. 

T have spoken from my deepest convictions ; my 
profound sympathy with both movements, leads 
me to see that both, though unconsciously, are work- 
img to one universal end, and I should false to 
this great hope and faith for Humanity, not to sug- 
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st it for your future investigation. But, friends, 
de not doubt that the infinite riches of the God 
Father works throngh divers instrumentalities to 
the accomplishment of His purposes. Some amon 
you may prefer to stick at once to the root, re 
work slowly up to the realization of the diden, 
whilst to others it would be more congenial to work 
to some one detinite point. Let each do that which 
can be done most effectually—assured that by so 
doing their individual work, they could best hasten 
the great fulfilment sought by all. But, my friends, 
above all, let us each recognize that this work is 
not our own—Ict us simply be the mediums 
through which the Divine Life may flow to bless 
our race, 

May the blessing of God, the peace of Christ, be 
with you—may the Holy Ghost descend upon and 
guide you in word and work. 

In faith and hope, 
ANNA Q. T. PARSONS. 


Rock Ferry, Liverpool, Eng., Aug. 31, 1852. 

My Dear Mrs. Danis. —I have read with much 
interest the report of your Convention held in Oct. 
1851, and I congratulate you most heartily not 
only on the increased number of those advocating 
your cause; but in their greater intelligence, and 
more enlarged views. 

The woman’s movement independent of the 
justice of its claim, has done, and is still doing, in- 
calculable good, as a system of education for wo- 
man. 

By tracing out the evils in society, that arise 
from her ignorance, and dependence, and showing 
her how, that ignorance and dependence may be 
removed, it is giving her more correct ideas of her 
E as it is, and, as it should be, anipe i 

er morally and intellectually, for alife of more ex- 
tended usefulness. 

I trust her physical strength will not be found 
wanting ; intentions avail but little, however good, 
without the power to make them active. 

Margaret Fuller truly says that “a moment of 
action in one’s self, is worth anage of apprehension 
through others,“ For this reason, I would have 
the physical education of girls most sedulously at- 
tended to. 

I am sorry to say, that in your National Schools 
(in many respects so excellent) I observed no pro- 
vision for this. That abortive attempt at Calis- 
thenicks, which I witnessed with you in Providence, 
was the nearest approach to physical exercise 
among girls, that L saw in the country, and they 
might as well have tried to ran a race with their 
feet tied together, as to move their arms in the tight 
fitting dresses they wore on that occasion. 

An English physician who has written on Physi- 
ology says “girls are subject to no disease but od- 
ucation,” and many of its results incline me to 
agree with him. Yet why should this be so? why 
does not education develope the whole human be- 
ing instead of, as in many cases, only the most in- 
significant and worthless part ofit? A woman 
pays dearly for delicacy, however interesting she 
may be, by a diseased life, and carly death. Yet 
such is the fate of numbers of ee 

I wasonce remarking to a clergyman in Albany 
on the large proportion of young wives whom [had 
observed were buried in your cemeteries. He said 
that in his district, which was in New England, the 
wives died in the proportion of two and u half to 
one husband. He accounted for this mortality by 
saying that the girls were too delicately brouglit 
up,by which their constitutions were so weakened 
that after having two or three children they died 
of consumption, 

However I need not enlarge further, on the ad- 
vantages of health and strength, especially to you, 
who I know are sufficiently impressed with asense 
of their importance. But J do hope that the phy- 
sical well-being of woman, in its highest, and most 
comprehensive senso, will never be lost sight of by 
the advocates of“ Woman's rights.” 

Then may we hope that the Pioneers of this im- 
portant movement, will be seconded by a race of 
women that will carry out the work so well begun, 
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and prove to the old world how much humanity is 
benefitted by the participation of woman in all those 
advantages of education and position that hitherto 
have been the monopoly of the other sex, which 
may account for many of the inconsistencies and 
barbarities that disgrace our much vaunted civili- 
zation. 

Tam delighted to learn that your schools of do- 
sign are so successful, and that the women em- 
ployed in the mint preserve their characters un- 
tainted, though constantly associated “with the 
root of all evil,” (money.) I hayeonly time to add 
my best wishes that vour present meeting may be a 
successful, and a happy one, and to assure, you of 
the warm interest taken in it by 

Your sincere friend, 
MARRION FINCH. 


Rocnester, Onto, Sept. 9th, 1852. 

Dear Mrs, Davis.—I regret that I can only re- 
spond to your kind note by letter, since the prepar- 
ation to emigrate to anew home, and the journey 
involved will render it altogether impossible for me 
to accept your kind invitation; but be assured that 
all my sympathies will be with you, and that I 
most deoply rejoice that you have called another 
National Convention, to take into consideration 
the subject so vitally important to humaninterests. 
‘The unbalancing of human relations through 
transgression, by which woman forfeited herorigi- 
nal relations, isa part of human history that has 
been long received and accredited. At the same 
time the idea ofa Redeemer whose mission was to 
restore all things to their original order has been 
as humbly received and incorporated into all the 
systems of christian theology; and yet the idea of 
woman's social emancipation, is now accounted al- 
mast infidel. How few turn back to primitive re- 
lations and find there the great marriage contract 
between man and woman! In the dawn of the 
first morning of human life, we find the relations 
of man and woman those of equal sovereignty over 
the newly created tenants of this beautiful earth. — 
It was one of the conditions of harmony, and es- 
sential to a perfect moral existence; it was the 
mingling of two clements, so constituted as to act 
and re-act teen each other, thereby keeping up a 
moral equilibrium. The want of this equilibrium 
in any of the relations of life leads to imperfection 
in some form. ‘Transgression of physical law 
which involved the safety of the race, rendered it 
necessary that nature should interpose the penalty 
upon woman, of an increase of maternal anguish, 
since so large a proportion of her offspring must 
fall an carly prey tothe destroyer. This would 
render her own physical nature too weak to bear 
an equal part in the sterner relations of men to the 
earth. Herabsorbing care would prevent the men- 
tal growth that a better condition would foster; 
so that through sin she became so weak, both physi- 
cally and mentally, that the prediction was fully 
verified; “thy desire shall be to thy husband, and 
he shall rule over thee.” 

But is this a condition compatible with the theo- 
ry of redemption? I cannot for a moment receive 
it as such; T believe the scheme to be so wide, so 
comprehensive, thatthe present as well as the fu- 
ture is involved. 

The spirit of , the natural offspring of a 
system that unfolds the relationships of man to the 
Df nite, has made the elements bow at the bidding 
of haman intelligence, and perform the labor once 
exacted from human muscles and sinews, Physi- 
cal love is no longer ascendant over the more sub- 
tle powers of mind, and hence the soverignty once 
claimed by virtue of its superior endowment has 
no longer n place. This is of itselfa hint that a 
new order of things is already establishing itself 
in the earth. The reign of peace and good will are 
at hand; old things are passing away and new 
ones are rising up in their stead. 

At such a junction it becomes us to inquire in re- 
gard to the causes of both good and evil in human 
relations. Comparing the condition and history of 
nations, we find that the degradation of woman’s 
condition is a sure index of à low national scale, 
and that the more exalted her relations, the higher 
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will rank the virtue and intelligence of the people. 
From savage to barbarian, from barbarous to 
semi-barbarous, from semi-barbarous to civilized, 
and from civilized to enlightened, this rule holds 
good without the shadow ofan exception. From 

iis a great principle may be fairly deduced, es- 
pecially when we find if ene with certain 
other general laws, ‘Then we inquire why there 
should be diversity in the endowments of man and 
woman; we find the obvious reason to be that a 
more perfect state of existence might be secured, 
and at the same time a perpetuation of similar cx- 
istences. This has Jong been conceded in the 
natural, or rather physical relations of the sexes, 
but it has not been reached and acknowledged as 
fully with reference to the social and moral. And 
yet to the thinking mind it is just as apparent; no 
human relations are perfect that do not nize 
the equal marriage coyenant that God instituted 
between the sexes; and the great evils of society 
seem to have grown out of a want of a just percep- 
tion and acknowledgment of these relations.— 
‘The reason for all this is apparent when we study 
the history of human relations, Laws, among men, 
have been, for the most part, either the enactment 
of despots who have swayed by the physical force 
which they could command, or else the concession 
which despots have reluctantly yielded to the 
counterbalancing physical force of their unwilling 
subjects. Hence it has been the exponent of what 
force would yield to force, rather than the free ex- 
pression of the moral sentiments of a people, In 
our country this last has been professed, and to 
some little extent perhaps realized; but one ele- 
ment was wanting, and since it, like its predecessor, 
looked the true essence of vitality, and we see in- 
corporated in it war and slavery, those twin mon- 
sters of physical force which lead to destruction.— 
How could it be otherwise, since it is immodificd 
by the feminine element. 

Great as was the advance made by our nation, it 
failed to recognize the fundamental principle of de- 
mocracy, that every responsible human soul has a 
right to the representation of its moral nature, 
through the government of which it is a recognized 
member and supporter. The old physicial force 
law, the Judaism of politics, still keeps out woman 
from an equal participation in its primary relations, 
evcn after the evangel of equal human rights has 
been proclaimed. Its old rites are still exacted, 
and even the apostles of the new and living way, 
are temporizing and consenting to its demands for 
circumcision and new moons and Sabbaths. 

Those who see that of necessity all haman rela- 
tions must be essentially equal, are accused of in- 
yading nature's holy relations, and sending women 
from their true sphere. They may love man and 
become a sharer of a part of his relations, but a 
full marriage of two human souls, is a thing they 
dare not recognize ; ‘what God has joined together, 
let not man put asunder.” God has joined all the 
interests of man and woman in holy wedlock, but 
human law has sought to divorce them. 

The objecter meets us with the oft repeated cry, 

“would you unsex woman and render her the 
same selfish being that you find man, when im- 
mersed in the strife and chicanery attendant upon 
»olitical relations!“ Once, for all, let the answer 
3 emphatic NO!! But since, because men 
have here had no appropriate balance, all this evil 
has occured, we feel that the moral harmony of the 
world demands woman's interest and influence. 
We ask to use it, not that we may become like men 
in our moral natures, but because that we are un- 
like them; aud hence harmony demands the coun- 
terbalancing influence of our softer sympathies, 
our more gentle natures, to balance the stern, cold, 
calculating spirit of the other sex. We ask the 
acknowledgement of our equal rights, because we 
are women ; and God instituted the marrlage bond 
between all the relations which he created man and 
woman to sustain. 

My observations in the old world have fully con- 
firmed the sentiments that I had previously em- 
braced. The want of the feminine elements in the 
governments of Europe, is even more apparent 
than in our own, and woman is treated with less af- 
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fection, and less deference. She becomes a more 
ready prey to all evil from the want of true self-re- 
spect; law makes her less than man; it steps in 
between her and the Infinite, and suffers n viv 
constituted to be her equal companion, to take the 
responsibility ofa moral relation. Hence, she the 
more readily undervalues herself, and stoops to his 
will even though she feels that by so doing she vi- 
olates her own consciousness of right. 

The work undertaken is not a sectional one, not 
a national one even, hut one that will affect the 
whole human race. May such wisdom govern 
your deliberations that the po roblem of wo- 
man’s true relations may no longer be deemed enig- 
matical, but that her equal interest, and equal re- 
sponsibility in all the relations of life may be fully 
vindicated. There is an old German prediction 
that the nineteenth century is to be the centary of 
woman. Lat us verify it by the exalted and pure 
lives that we live, demanding in all love and fen: 
tleness our truc relations, and living them out with 
all meekness and fidelity. 

Yours sincerely, 
II. M. TRACY CUTLER. 


Mounr Arny, Sept. 5th, 1852. 

My dear Mrs, Mott lt is with feelings of deep 
disappointment and regret, that I address you by 
letter at this late hour, for I had hoped instead, to 
have been with you, and mingled my voice with 
other true reformers for the right. But circum- 
stances over which I have no control, have other- 
wise decided. But “ circumstances” shall not pre- 
vent me (as they once did a great politician,) from 
speaking my mind on the important object of your 
assembling—the Elevation of Woman. Had I 
ten thousand voices with which to speak, I would 
raise them all for the cause of “ Woman's Rights,” 
Not for woman as woman simply, but for woman 
as the Mother of the Race—as the suffering one of 
humanity—who has ever groaned in bondage of 
spirit, and who alone can unfetter the chains of a 
world, and relieve it from F e mental, and 
moral bondage, C, C, Burleigh once reproved mo 
for holding out the idea, that if woman had power 
she would remove the evils of Slavery, War and 
Intemperance. Ido not say Ido feel that woman 
alone will do this, not that it can be done at once; 
but I do say and feel that vice and crime, error 
and ignorance, cannot be hopefully staid till wo- 
man is raised above her present condition—till 
she is free—till she stands as an equal with man, 
to give hor aid and influence to doing every good 
work. Then when she joins hands in her re- 
deemed state with the great, good, and true men, 
who are ever upon the battlements of truth, they 
will united make mighty progress for humanity, 
If they do not, then is there no hope. So long us 
woman is required to take care of the morals of the 
community and men to take ch of the politics, 
having cach as it were, separate interests in those 
two great matters, we shall have a strange and in- 
congruons state of things. 

I was gravely told this week by a man holding 
high rank among men, and who has been a law- 
maker, and is now a law-giver in our State, that 
the mothers or the women of the country, were re- 
sponsible for the habits, manners, customs and 
feclings of society ; and in the same breath he de- 
clared that both the law of God and of nature, 
gave to man the mastery over woman, and that 
when woman was made an equal with man, chaos 
and confusion would have come again. Now I 
insist that we either be relieved from responsibili- 
ty, or relieved from our bondage. If 15 husband 
is my superior —itf he is the head and ruler by the 
unerring law of wisdom—if I must submit myself 
and my conscience into his keeping, “ asking of 
him at home,” the way of duty, and learn of hi 
and him alone the way path of right, then is he re- 
sponsible, and he only. Give me equal right and 
privilege as a partner and controller, then we stand 
equally responsible, and no more than equal. 

Such are my views and feelings,—and holding 
them I cannot but plead for the elevation of my 
sex. Believing, that with freedom and real rè- 
sponsibility they would strive to fit themselves for 
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higher and nobler works than have hitherto en- 
joined their minds, the high and noble duty of do- 
ing well, whatever fell to their lot to do; more cs- 
cially if that work should be the noblest and 
tighest of all dutics—rearing the sons and daugh- 
ters of men. x 44 

Pardon this hasty expression of feoling ; itis on- 

ly written the hour that I have given up all ho) 
of being with you, and this must leaye here forth- 
with or not reach you at Syracuse. Words of love 
and cheer, to the earnest friends assembled with 
you. Give them my thought as you know and feel it 
to be, and say to them that nothing but duties of 
home, which should ever be our first, shall stand 
aramount to my duty to the cause of Woman's 

Lights“ —in other words the rights of Humanity. 

Yours Truly, 
FRANCES D. GAGE, 


The following letter of the Rey. Mr. Pierce, 
speaks for itself, We leave all comments for 


the reader. 
Wartnam, Jan, 4th, 1853. 

My Dear Madam.—In reply to your favor of the 
Ist inst., I would say, that seven years ago a cir- 
cular was issued inviting the Teachers of Massa- 
chusetts to meet at Worcester, and forma Teach- 
ers Association, When the day arrived, the teach- 
ers assembled, both men and women. When the 
question of membership came up for discussion, 
tho fact came out that ſt was not intended to admit 
lady teachers as members (bona fide) i, e. All the 
Teachers had been invited, but only about one-fifth 
were to be allowed to Joie Association! The 
subject was discussed with considerable (yet with a 
good deal of) spirit by the polite, yet conservative 
Mr. Thayer, and others on one side, and by one 

ict Pierce, (you know her, | feebly sustained 

her husband, on the other, The result was the 

formation and adoption of a constitution, of which 
the following aro the articles : 

AntieLé 1. This Society shall be called the 
Massarhusetis Teachers’ Association, and shall have 
for its objects, &. &c. 

Arr. 2. Any practical male Teacher of good 
moral character within this Commonwealth may 
become a member of the association, &. 

Ant. 4. Tadies engagpd.in teaching shall be 
invited to attend the regular meetings of the asso- 
ciation, 

By a subsequent vote of the association, ladies 
are invited to present written essays on topics.— 
They have sometimes so done, but the essays are 
always read by the clerk, or some other gentleman. 

So you seo, this shamelessly narrow and illibe- 
ral exclusion of females, conflicts not only with 
justice and right, and the best spirit of the age, 
butis palpably inconsistent both with the (eter 
and the spirit of the circular above named; as well 
as with the very name of the society, viz: “Leach- 
ers’ Association,” from which Association four- 
fifths of the Teachers are excluded. 

Article 12th, says: The Constitution may be 
altered at any regular meeting by a vote of two- 
thirds of the mombers present at said meeting and 
voting thereon,—provided, that the motion for 
amendment shall be made at a previous meeting, 

A year ago, I made a motion to alter and 
amend the 2d Article of the Constitution, by strik- 
ing out the word “male” so that it may read, “any 
practical Teacher, &e.” 

At New Bedford this motion was acted upon, 
and as yon know, lost. 

Do not think this vote, though passed by the 
“Massachnsetts Teachers’ Association,” is an ex- 
pression of the feeling of the majority of the Teach- 
ers, even the male ‘Teachers in Massachusetts. T 
believe they are essentially right on this subject.— 
Into all the county associations of Teachers 
throughout the State, females are admitted, except 
in dark and conservative Esser, from which count 
and wie 3 I believe, 5 have no associ- 
ation of Teachers,) there was a delegation at 
New Bedford. 8 

A fall report of the doings of the meeting at] N. 


B., is given in the Massachusetts Teacher, for Jan- 
ners That journal, I presume, is taken by some 
of the Teachers in New Bedford. If Lean get a 
copy of it in Boston at the publishers, I will send 
it to you. I shall try the motion again next year. 
and so on indefinitely. 

Yours truly, C. PIERCE. 


From the Liverpool Mercury. 


Visir or THE Maror to tHe Monet Lobo 
Hovses ron WorkKINGMEN. 

His Lordship The Mayor, Samuel Holme, Esq., 
visited the new lodging house in the city of Liver- 
pool recently, accompanied by several gentlemen. 
From the report we gather that these houses have 
succeeded admirably in London and Leeds. We 
give an extract of a letter and the Mayor's speech 
also an article written by one whose visiom cx- 
tends far enough to sec that the other half of hu- 
manity need something done for them in the way 
of homes, employment, Ke. 

Frou W. Beckert Desisox, BANKER FO 
Lenps.—My lodging-honse was adopted by throw- 
ing into one fouror five old houses in the worst 
street in the worst partof Leeds. These old houses 
consisted of divisions into sets of rooms, where 
crowds of the filthiest and poorest of the Irish pop- 
ulation lived, like rabbits in a warren, without any 
of the cleanliness of rabbits, and with as mach fil 
as herds of pigs. I took all these houses on a long 
lease, and almost gutted them entirely. At an out- 
lay of £250 I put the whole into complete repair, 
with new floors, and anything clse new that was 
wanted, The house was divided, as conveniently 
as it was capable of, into various rooms—bedrooms 
sitting-rooms, and kitchen. With a further outla 
of £200 I provided furniture of every kind for bed- 
aooms, sitting rooms, and kitchen, and the house 
was opened for the accommodation of 75 single 
men in April, 1851. A man and his wife have two 
rooms in the house, and all the responsibility is on 
the shoulders of the superintendent, on whose dis- 
cretion and good management, I may mention, the 
whole success of every such establishment entirely 
depends. Besides them there is an assistant, to 
inake the beds and do other work z und under him, 
again, there is another assistant, to look after the 
kitchen, Ke. The rules, which are posted np in 
nearly every room, ure simply that no bad beha- 
vior, either of wort or action, is allowed in the 
house, and no spirits or beer may bo brought into 
it. They are merely for the protection of every 
lodger from all annoyance. The lodgers are as in- 
dependent as any gentlemen in chambers, so long as 
they observe the rules which are necessary for the 

ood order and management of the establishment. 

n course of time the pause became quite full, and 
as the kitchen was too small, and a very bad one, 
I took a lease of some more adjoining cottages, 
and at an additional outlay of £2501 built a new 
kitchen and two more new bedrooms. ‘The house 
now accommodates 102 ple, and is generally 
fall. The lodgers pay 3d. a night, or Is. 6d. a 
week; i. e., if they sleep here six nights in succes- 
sion they have the seventh free; and for that, as 
you probably know, they have the fair and legiti- 
mate use of everything in the house—kitchen nten- 
sils of every kind, books, periodicals, and newspa- 
pers. Of course for several months after the house 
was first opened many lodgers used to attempt to 
break the rules by coming in drank, and using bad 
language when in the house; but finding that such 
conduct entailed their being turned out of the 
house, they made their choice, and gave up their bad 
habits rather than give up their lodgings. Several 
previously habitual drunkards have told me them- 
selves that the going there has been the saving of 
them ; and when they haye been turned out for be- 
having badly, they have gone to the superintend- 
ent, when they have come to their senses, and im- 
plored him again and again to take them back. 

Now, as to the paying part of the business— 
which, after all, is the test of the success of such 


things us these, Without going into details, which, 
however, I am quite willing to show to any one 


who takes an interest in them, after a lib- 
eral margin for repairs, which are necessarily great 
in an establishment of this kind (a margin of 10 per 


cent.), the profit on my outlay has hitherto been at 
a rate of 6 percent. per annum, and this half year 
it will be still more. The success has been so com- 
plete, and so much more than I ever expected, in 
every point of view, morally and economically, 
that I am now building a similar establishment, by 
way of experiment, for women, the success of 
bai however, I am a good deal credulous 
about, 

There is no doubtin the world that the building 
such establishments is not only a profitable invest- 
ment of money for those who care only for them- 
selves and their pockets, but it is a mode of invest- 
ment which is productive of more actual porcepti- 
ble good to that jet of humanity whichis so utter- 
ly neglected by that other part which is able to give 
help, than any other mode that I know of. ‘There 
is room for half a dozen more of the same sizo as 
mine in Leeds; and of course, Liverpool needs 
them equally, But you must prove that one is 
profitable before you can hope to find the road to 
the hearts of people, and induce them to open their 
pockets to alleviate the misery lying close around 
their doors. When will people be made to under- 
stand that charity really begins at home; that the 
population immediately at our fect have n prior 
claim upon us to the inhabitants of Timbuctoo; 
and that one of the conditions of admission or 
roads to heaven is not the annual publication of 
one’s name in the newspapers, as a subscriber to 
some society whose existence serves chiefly for the 
maintenance of a staff of clerks who have failed to 
maintain themselves? Indmit quite that this is 
overdrawn, and that there are of course, innumera- 
ble public charities of the highest use and the 
greatest good. But charity, generally, is done far 
too much by deputy ; and the notion that the mere 

iving money is sufficient is the salve applied to 
the consciences of far too many of us. Boren, 
this is all worth nothing, and will do no good, as 
truth seldom does. If I can tell you anything more 
which I have omitted hero, I shall be happy to do 
50, 
Mr. Wray next read the following letter, written 
by Mr, Greenhongh, who had been an inmate of the 
establishment here for three weeks :— 

Model Lodging-house, Nov. 30, 1852. 

Rev. Sin, — Having been an inmate of this es- 
tablishment for the last three weeks, I feel that I 
cannot leave Liverpool without offering my thanks 
to yourselfand the committee of man ent for 
the comfort [have enjoyed here, and I leave, 
therefore, most respectfully to express them to 
you. 

I am persuaded, sir, that establishments of this 
kind, and conducted as his, are calculated to do 
an immense amonnt of good, in raising the condi- 
tion of the working classes both in mind and body; 
and I am sorry to find so fow avail themselves of 
the benefits of it. 

I think this arises from its not being made sufi- 
ciently known. Ibope you will excuse my sug- 
gesting the propriety of an occasional advertise- 
ment, or greater circulation of the bills; a few post- 
ed near the railway would, I think, be beneficial, — 
I was two days in Liverpool looking for a respecta- 
ble lodging, without success, aotit. my attention 
was attracted by a letter in the Liverpool Mercury, 
written by one of the lodgers, and I came here and 
found what I wanted—and much more than I ex- 

ected of comfor and attenion. My own case hasd 
nduced me to make this suggesion respecrfully, as- 
others may be similarly situated. 

I cannot conclude this without bearing my tosti- 
mony to the consiant kindness and attention of Mr. 
and Mrs, Bird, and I shall remember it with grate- 
ful feelings, and do what I can in recommending 
such an excellently conducted establishment to 
others. 

I remain, rev. sir, yours most respectfully, 
W. Greexiioven. 
(Hear, hear.) 
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The Hon. Rector Camrarct thanked the mayor, 
and also the committee and the other gentlemen 
who bad exerted themselves in forwarding the in- 
terests of the establishment. He afterwards said 
that, in his opinion, the irreligion of the working 
classes was chiefly owing to their habits at their 
miserable homes. When a man went from his 
work ton cellar, which was occupied by a wife 
washing and everything ina state of filth, whiat 
comfort was there for the wan to stop at home 
He, therefore, thought it right to contribute to the 
comforts ofthe working classes, (Hear, hear.) 


The Mayor said that it was with great gratifica- 
tion he had witnessed the establishment which they 
had passed through that day, Being connected 
from his earliest period, with the laboring classes, 
he doomed it his solemn duty to be one of the first 
to subscribe his mite to n fodying-house such as 
that, Mr. Brassey and his brother also added their 
subscriptions, When they looked abroad at the 
state of aociety in our large towns, it was truly ap- 
palling, Ono cause of the miseries of the working 
classes arose from the houses in which they wore 
obliged to live, and it was the knowledge of that 
faot that induced him to on Mr, Chadwick in ob- 
tuining an alteration in the construction of dwell- 
ings, so that the working classes might have the 
light of heaven; that they might live in better 
houses, whore there were drainage and other com- 
forts necessary to health. He was glad that what 
was about being carried out by the council of Liv- 
erpool was about being carried out in another direc- 
tion. Ifthe rich in London could join in clubs 
for their mutual benefit, he could not see why be- 
nevolenco could not join, and extend the same 
principle in being beneficial to the poorer commu- 
nity. He then referred to the overcrowding of 
dwellings, and said he had seen sixteen or eighteen 

yorsons, Of both sexes, huddling together on boards. 
With such state of things as this, it was not like- 
Jy that the minister of religion could have fair 
play; when the physical condition of these classes 
was worse than many persons kept their pigs.— 
(Hear, hear.) Sach was the state of society in our 
large towns, and he had no hesitation in saying 
that it had been an indication of the fall of many 
nations. If society was to be preserved, it was by 
the upper classes paying attention to the working 
classes. He rejoiced that this movement had been 
made, and it would afford him gratification, if this 
experiment was successful, to contribute an equal 
sum for ont at the south end of the town, (Ap- 
plauso.) If the working classes would come to 
such institutions as these, where they could have 
the comforts of baths, tho comforts of separation, 
and of cloantiness, and where they could live fru- 
gully, ho was sure great good wonld arise. It was 
absolutely necessary, if they were to preserve the 
institutions of the land, that our population should 
live “ soberly, righteously, and godly in this pres- 
ent world.” (Hear, hear.) He hoped the benc- 
fits of the institution might be extended. He 
should most cordially give it all the help in his 
power; and, instead of the committee being in- 
debted to him, he was indebted to them, for giving 
him an opportunity of displaying his gratitude for 
being connected with the working classes. He de- 
sired to use the influence of his office for the im- 
rovement and the welfare of the population, and, 
f, at the termination of his office, he found that 
more of the working classes had been made com- 
fortable by such institutions as those, it would af- 
ford him much happiness, (Hear, hear.) 
To the Editors of the Liverpool Mercury : 

GENTLEMEN ;—]n your impression of Tuesday 
lust I read with much pleasure the speeches de- 
livered at the Concert-hall on the Saturday night 
previons, and noted with gratification the list of 
distinguished local names who gave their counten- 
ance and support to the meeting. It is truly de- 
lightfal thus to witness the rich and r meeting 

together for the increase of human happiness and 
the moral development of virtugus habits—the one 
receiving tho benefit and encouragement of advice, 
the other adding the grace of humility to the crown 
of riches. But amidst all the kindly feelings ex- 


hibited towards the young men for their advance- 
ment in life and the general well being of the male 
portion ofthe laboring classes, there seemed to me 
tobe something wanting to give a finish to the 
meeting, the absence of which tended to cast a chill 
over the p ings, which all the excellent 
speeches on behalf of the male population 
could scarcely dissipate. There seemed to me, in 
glancing over the speeches, to have been a total 
absence of all allasion to the female portion of the 
community. No mention was made of the wives 
and daughters of the laboring classes, or of that nu- 
merous class of young women who are in service, 
far distant from their parents’ home, or, perchance, 
bereft of those guardians of their youth, so essential 
to their virtue and integrity. ‘These aro not only 
entitled to the solicitude of the rich, but aro an es- 
sential ingredient in the happiness of the laboring 
man—as, indeed, in the happiness of all men. ‘The 
Saturday evening concerts may have been got u 

specially for young men; but it seems nog ectful, 
nay, even enyious—to make such frequent men- 
Hoe voung mon without coupling their interest 
with the wall being and happiness of the other sex. 
It becomes also more urgent that young women 
should have the serious consideration of the philan- 
thropist inasmuch as at the present time thons- 
ands of te male population are being drafted off to 
the army, navy, and militia, and vast numbers are 
leaying this country for distant colonies. When 
we consider the great proportion of unmarried wo- 
men there is in this country to single men, it is al- 
most appalling to the mind to think how great 
must be the forbearance, moral strength, and endor- 
ance of the female character. It becomes almost 
sickening, if not painful, to find so much said and 
done for young men, whilst young women, on the 
contrary, are so much neglected and despised. The 
consequences of raising young men so much in 
their own estimation and in their circumstances, 
without a corresponding exaltation of the weaker 
sex, may prove anything but satisfactory. Young 
women have already too much to depend npon the 
smiles and favors of the men: degrade them much 
lower, and we shall arrive ata state of society 
worse than barbarism. Already they walk the 
public streets in swarms, hundreds of them de- 
»ending Solely upon the fruition of their persons 
or food and shelter. Whilst for the young men 
fre provid cl Jodging-houses, associations, 
galen, unions» concerts, reading rooms, Ko.; for 
Foung women no home is provided in their hour of 
destitution, no shelter from the necessity of barter- 
ing their virtue for the support of life. Tho toils 
and duration of female occupations, moreover, are 
far greater and more incessant than the labor of 
the men. From six in tho morning till midnight 
many of them labor almost without intermission, 
and their pay is direct inverse ratio to the work 
they perform. The houschold work they have to 
do is often attended with the constant supervision 
of an angry mistress; and it not unfrequently 
occurs that they have the more difficult task to por- 
form of serving two or thrée masters in one house. 
It is seldom they hear a word of exhortation, and 
more seldom still the accents of kindness ; and if, to 
flee from the ceaseless round of toil and vexation, 
they seek to change their pursuits, they find the fe- 
male avocations so circumscribed and so over sup- 
ied, that nothing remains to them but to sink 
ower in the scale of industrions employment, or to 
pass the rubicon of a virtuous life, What is much 
wanted is a home for young women,—a place 
something like the Sailor’s Home, with different 
compartments, partly conducted on charitable 
principles, and partly where a comfortable and 
cleanly home might be had for a fair and reasona- 
ble pay, and where work might be procured; 
where intellectual pursuits or pleasant evening 
amusements could be provided, and where the pen- 
itent transgressor may meet with shelter, whether 
she has a child or not, without being subjected to 
odiously rigid treatment, painful to bear, and re- 
pulsive to the youthful mind. At present there is 
no place for a mother and illegitimate child to go 
to: the mother must continue her old calling, 
and the child to be sent to the workhouse to dic 


from the absence of a mother’s care and workhouse 
neglect, The penitentiary institution does not ad- 
mit penitents with children ; so that they have to 
destroy their child, or send it to the ouse to 
dic, before they can gain admission, With some 
such institution as this much good might be effect- 
ed. Much might be said for the poor degraded 
women who accompany well-clothed laboring men 
without shoes and stockings, commonly called 
tramps; surely something might be done to raise 
them from the sink of pollution, and render them 
independent of so loathsome a trade, or at least to 
make their rathless paramours more considerate to- 
wards them. With these few observations I will 
leave the matter in the hands of the public, trusting 
that they will not be considered inapposite to the 
occasion which has called them forth. 

Yours, &., C. II. 
Birkenhead, Dec, 4, 1852. 


Woman's Rights Tracts. 


12 following series of Tracts is now in press, 
and will be ready for sale in a few days, at the 
prices named below; 

No. J. A Discourse on the Rights and Condition 
of Women. Third edition. By Samunnd. May. 
Single copy, 6 14 cents; by the hundred, $3 00. 

No. II. The Speech of WENDL. Pritcurs, to 
the Convention in Worcester, Oct., 1851. Single 
copy, 6 1-4 cts. ; by the hundred, $3 00. 

o. III. “On the Right of the Female Sex to 
an education as thorough extended as is provi- 
ded for the Male.“ A rt, by Mrs. PAULINA 
W. Davis, read at the Convention in Worcester, 
Oct., 1851. Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; by the hun- 
dred, $3 00. 

No. IV. “Enfranchisement of Women”’—an ad- 
mirable article from the Westminster Review ; and 
Miss Husr's Protest against taxation of Women. 
Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; by the hundred, $3 00, 

No. V. “The Sanctity of Marriage.” By 4 
E. Oakes Sumun. Single copy, 4 cents; by 
the hundred, $2 00. 

No. VI. Speech of Mrs. C. I. H. Neno tothe 
Worcester Convention, Oct., 1851, “On the Re- 
sponsibilities of Women.“ Single copy, 61-4 cts.; 
by the hundred, $3 00. 

No. VII. Speech of Mrs. M. E. J. Gage, to the 
Convention in Syracuse, Sept., 1852) Historical 
evidence of the talents and energy of the female 
sex. Single copy, 5 cents; by the hundred, $2 00. 

No. VIIL “Ño need of a permanent organiza- 
NGELINA GRIMKE 
Single 


tion“: A Letter from Mrs, 
Werp to the Convention at Syracuse, 
copy 4 cts; by the hundred, $2.00. 

0. IX. Speech of . ERNESTINE L. Rose, 
to the Conyention at Syfacuse, containing her crit- 
icism upon the remarks of the Hon. Mr, Roebuck, 
in the British Parliament, Also, the Declaration 
of Rights, issued by the Convention of Women, at 
Senden Falls, Sept., 1848. Single copy, 4 cents; 
by the hundred, $2 00. 

No. X. Letters from Mrs. E. C. Stawrox—lst, 
tothe Convention at Worcester, Oct., 1850; 2d, 
to the Convention at Syracuse, Sept., 1852. Sin- 
gle copys 4 cents; by the hundred, $2 00. 

N. B. Copies of this Report, at 12 1-2 cents, 
single, $10 per hundred, and any of the above 
named Tracts may be obtained of J. E. Masters, 
or S. I. May, Syracuse, N. Y., of Mrs. LUCRETIA 
Morr, Bg alas Mrs. Pavrisa W. Davis, 
Providence, R. I.; Mrs. E. Oakes Switu and 
Mrs. Enxzstixx L. Rose, New York; Ronert 
F. Warcur, Boston; Mrs. Eutty Roprsoy, 
Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio, Pay the postage. 


N. E. School of Design for Women. 


Pulk third term will commence Feb. 27, 1853. 
Pupils will be received on application at the 
school on or before that day. 

Designs for Delaines, Calicos, Muslins, printed 
Flannels, Paper Hangings, &c., executed atthe 
school—also designs for wood engravings—vig- 
nettes—initial letters, &c., Lithography and wood 
engravings neatly and promptly done at the school. 

horndike's Building, Summer street, Boston. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, AT PROVIDENOR, R. 1. 
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DF Persons desiring the paper, can hayo six copies 
sent to one address for five dollars. 


OF All communications designed for the paper, 
or on business, to be addressed to the Editor, 
Mrs. Pautina Wrieur Davis, 
Editor and Proprietor. 


SAYLES, MILLER & SIMONS, PRINTERS. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Usage makes it requisite to present our read- 
ders with a prospectus setting forth our plans, 
purposes, aims and objects. 

Our plan is, therefore, to publish a paper 
monthly, devoted to the interests of woman, so 
long as such a paper shall be needed; or until 
there isa necessity for its more frequent’ ap- 
pearance, 

Our purpose is to speak clear, carnest words 
of truth and soberness, in a spirit of kindness. 
To discuss the rights, sphere, duty and destiny 
of woman, fully and fearlessly; and our aim 
will be, to secure the highest good of all. So 
far as our voice shall be heard it will be ever on 
the side of freedom. e shall not confine 
ourselves to any locality, set, sect, class or caste, 
for we hold to the solidarity of the race, and be- 
lieve that if one member suffers, all suffer, and 
that the highest is made to atone for the low- 
est. 

Our mystical name of the Una, signifying 
TRUTH, will be to us a constant suggestor of fi- 
delity to all. 

Our terms will be one dollar per year, in ad- 
vance. 

All communications designed for the paper, 
or on business, to be addressed to the editor, 
Mrs. Paulina W. Davis, Editor and Proprietor, 
Providence, R. I. 


“ True love is strong as God, wherefore it fears 
not man.” 
“ When is a tomb-stone like a rush light?’ 
When for a Inte husband ‘tis set up. 


[ontana] 
LONG LANE; 
on 
RECOLLECTIONS: OF KITTERY, LONG AGO. 


A TALE. 
BY CAROLINE NBALEY DALL, 


* through work and wail of yours, 
“She winneth a solemn strength.” 


{Concluded} 

„ After they had been some years in the 
‘Grants,’ one of Major Cutts’ children was to 
be married, and the Major was to give a grand 
entertainment for her, in honor, also, of his 
own wedding day. Sad as she felt, and griev- 
ons as had been the disappointment of her own 
early life, the Lady Ursula never refused toin- 
terest herself in the pleasures of those about 
her. A tender affection for her beautiful niece, 
yinduced her to transplant to the Island her 
“finest bed of tulips. It was a warm evening in 
June, that she stood upon her lawn, superintend- 
ing the operation. When it was over, she put 
her arm within that of her favorite attendant, a 
strong-minded and intelligent girl, and turned 
toward the river. She was still young. The 
dark curl of her lover still nestled against her 
yearning heart, and as she withdrew it to press 
it anew to her lips, she said bitterly, and half 
hiding her face in the bosom of the faithful girl : 
t Would to God it were all over, and yon sil- 
very waves were singing me to my last sleep.’ ” 

“ Cheer up, my Lady,” spoke the stout heart 
of Hannah Illsley. „Cheer up, tis a long lane 
that has no turning.” 

“Perhaps the good girl had heard of the 
pointed attentions of the Governor of a neigh- 
boring province. Be that as it may, her words 
did not have the effect she anticipated. Her 
Lady smiled sadly, and lifting herself up, 
glanced rapidly over the broad hills she called 
her own.” 

It is true, my faithful Hannah,” she said, 
“ Life has been a long, dark lane enough, since 
the hour of his departure, and I may fitly con- 
tinue to dwell in such.” 


5 And from that hour she called te pretty 
place, Long Lane.“ 

The old lady paused, for the moonlight glit- 
tered on the tears that fell fast over Mary’s 
knitting, “Come, cheer up child,” she re- 
sumed, “ you shall hear about the wedding. e 
before you sleep, that you may dream of danc- 
ing to your heart’s content. I will finish the 
sad story of the Lady, in the broad summer 
noon to-morrow. For a whole week, all the 
servitors on the two domains, had been busied 
in preparing for the great occasion. The grass 
at the Island had been combed and cut, until it 
was as smooth as velvet, ‘The walks leading up 
from the River, had been nicely gravelled, and 
fresh borders of wholesome box enclosed and 
shaded the Lady Ursula’s pet tulips. The fam- 
ily were early astir. For the first time in her 
life, the Lady Ursula had put on the dress pre- 
pared for her bridal, and as Hannah Tllsley 
shook out the folds in the long train of glitter- 
ing satin, and laced the close bodice over her 
swelling breast, she saw a strange bloom on her 
Lady’s cheek, and felt that it was a tear that 
gave the lustre to her eye. The Lady Ursula 
wore no powder, and over the glossy braids of 
her dark hair, the loving attendant fastened, 
more like a matron's cap than a bride's veil, 
some folds of costly lace. She had spent the 
night at the Island, and hearing the first notes 
of ‘ God save the King,’ from Billy Ball's violin, 
she went down to the lawn where her brother 
was standing. The Major wore a suit of brown 
velvet, laced with gold, and a wig that would 
have covered twenty empty modern heads. 
Madam Cutts stood beside him. She wore a 
skirt of plum-colored damask, with a stomacher 
of white and silver. Double lace ruffles fell at 
each elbow, and her cap and hood were richly 
trimmed with the same. I am afraid you would 
have laughed, Mary, if you had looked down 
and seen, that she wore black velvet shoes with 
diamond buckles, and bright blue silk stockings.” 

“Oh grandmother, she ought to have belong- 
ed to Lady Montagu’s set,” 

“Madame Cutts knew more about butter 
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than books,” returned the old lady, smiling, 
„one of her daughters wore a bright yellow 
brocade, that was made over for me, when I 
was eight years old.” 

„A yellow brocade, with your light hair and 
blue eyes!” said Mary. 

„Well, said the old lady, laughing again, 
Nobody thought much of that then. But the 
Major's company must not be kept waiting. A 
drummer had joined Billy Ball, and together 
they thundered forth a welcome to a neighbor- 
ing chaplain in his gown and cassock, and his 
lady in brown damask. Old Gen. Atkinson's 
scarlet velvet, was relieved by the white damask 
skirts of his daughters. The Governor followed 
in black velvet, while his Lady hung on his arm 
in a pink taffety trimmed with silver The la- 
dies wore hoops, high heeled shoes, and head 
dresses as high as a common house.” 

„Oh grandmother!” said Mary, “I cannot 
let you say that, even in the dark. I feel you 
blush.” 

“My dear child,” said the old lady, with 
mock solemnity, “were they not several stories 
high, and may I not tell one, in describing them ? 
Out of their upper windows floated long ban- 
ners of Brussels lace, that descended to the 
waist. When the guests approached the Ma- 
jor, they were announced by an usher, and of- 
fered cake, fruit and sack on a silver tray. Af 
ter remaining near him for a time, they wan- 
dered round the Island or boated in parties on 
the River. Atlast they were called to dinner, 
and the family chaplain spread his hands over 
the board. “Oh God!” he said, while the im- 
patient company feared to be detained too long. 
„Oh God! thy mercies have been so abundant, 
that to enumerate them is too great a task for 
time. Will thou entrust that work to us in 
eternity? and sitting down, he bade them wel- 
come to the table. At one end stood a large 
haunch of beef. At the other, chickens, hams, 
tongue and vegetables. Then came ducks and 
fish that were alive that morning; these were af- 
terwards cleared away for the desert. High in 
the center of the table, stood a silver tub, that 

held fonr gallons,and rising from its polished sides 
ke an immense pyramid of polished snow, were 
the frosted pancakes, Madame Cutts’s especial 
pride. On one side of it, stood the boiled plum- 
pudding, beleaguered by custards and jellies, 
and on the other a tasty floating island, repre- 
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punch, and a silver ladle were at every guest's 
command. It was the boast of Major Cutts 
that nothing was consumed on the Island that 
day, save sugar and spirits, that had not been 
produced there, a boast that has never been 
echoed, I faney, by any of his descendants. 
They staid two hours at table, and were called 
out upon the lawn, to partake of chocolate, 
cakes and cheese.” 

“Why grandmother, did they have no tea?“ 
No, my child, nor till long afterward. The 
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senting a ship at sea. An immense bowl of 


first tea that was drunk in Maine, was however, 


made on the Island. One of the young ladies 


was returning from school, in Massachusetts, 
with a daughter of Goy. Vaughan; a severe 
storm detained her at Portsmouth several days, 
and at the Governor’s table, she was first offered 
tea. Ashamed to own that she had never seen 
it, she followed Madame Vaughan's example, 


and adding the sugar and cream, carried it to 


her lips. She purchased a pound of tea, for 
which she gave a guinea, and sent to Boston for 
some cups and saucers.” 

“ How strange that seems,” said Mary, laugh- 
ing. , 

“Yes,” said her grandmother, but now you 
may put up your needles. Your father is wait- 
ing for his bowl of milk, and then it will be high 
time you were asleep.” Mary sighed, but put 
away her work, and laid the family bible on & 
little table by the lamp. In the meantime, her 
grandmother shut the window, and placed be- 
side ita large china bowl filled with milk, a far 
safer beverage than the pint of sack, with which 
many of the minister’s brethren of that day 
were accustomed to put on their “ night cap.” 

< * * = 

The sun had risen brightly—the humble du- 
ties of the morning had been performed, and 
the minister gone his daily round, among the 
sick and poor upon the fishermen’s beach. Mary 
was once more at the window with her grand- 
mother. The old lady sat beside a huge basket 
of long stockings; and Mary had in her lap 
some blue violets, gathered from the hedges. 
She was taking off the sepals of the calyxa, for 
they were to be made into a simple remedy for 
sore throats. 

The sun shines bright enough to-day,” said 
she at last. ou will have no better chance 
to tell your sad story, grandmother.” 


„ hardly like to tell it to you id the 
old lady. I was thinking this Very morning, 


how like you are to the picture of the Lady Ur- 
sula, which hangs in my dressing-room. I had 
hard work to prevent your father from calling 
you by her name.” 

“Tam sorry he did not, grandmother. Some- 
how, it makes me think ofa distant convent, on 
a hich rock near the sea—mournful musie of 
evening bells—and peasants at their aves on 
their knees.” 


„Ay,“ said her grandmother, shuddering, 
“and of an early grave. But to the story, 
child, When the guests were gone, and Billy 
Ball and the drummer were seated to discuss a 
substantial supper, Hannah Illsley missed the 
Lady Ursula. Depressed beyond her wont, 
she had decided to return to the Lane that 
night. The moon was up, and her carriage had 
been a long time waiting, till at length her 
maid grew anxious. Enquiries ran rapidly 
round, for the very dogs loved that noble lady. 
At last one of her servants was found, who said 


tthat he had brought her some letters, at least 
two hours before. They had come by horse- 
back mail from Strawberry Bank, as they used 
to call the town of Portsmouth, and she had 
gone tothe shore to read them. The family 
were immediately scattered, and it was not long 
before Major Cutts himself discovered herin- 
sensible form upon the bank. In her hand lay 
a letter from her long lost lover. He had been 
taken prisoner by the Algerines, but the war 
was over, exchanges were at last effected, and 
in those days of slow travelling, when there was 
scarce one daily coach between Oxford and 
London, he had hurried, as wellas he could, to 
Grondale Abbey.” 


„Oh grandmother, how glad I am!“ 


í Yar was the Lady Ursula,” said the old 
lady, @tawing away, “and that was the reason 
that her blood stopped flowing, and she lay for 
hours as if she were dead on the floor of the 
banquet room. At last she came to herself, and 
began to comprehend her happiness, and when 
on the afternoon of the next day, the Major 
laid her in a litter supported on the shoulders 
of trusty attendants, while a guard of her own 
servants led the way to Long Lane, he whis- 
pered ‘cheer up, my sweet Ursula, cheer up, 
wait but till the haying is over, and we will 
have a month’s holiday, to usher in such a Christ- 
mas festival as the Province never saw.’ And 
so the Lady Ursula determined. With a joy- 
ous heart she made her preparations, and like 
a girl of cighteen, moved among her maidens. 
All day long the sweet notes of her voice rung 
through the ‘ Long Lane,’ that had now found 
a turning. It was as I have said, the haying 
season; July had come with its hurry and its 
heat. The Colonel was expected every hour, 
and leaving her maidens busy in preparation 
for his coming, the Lady Ursula went out one 
morning in a carriage alone to take refreshments 
to the haymakers, who were several miles away. 
The bread was placed upon the grass, and 
glancing round upon the happy faces of her as- 
sembled servants, words of heart-felt blessing, 
thrilled joyously upon her lips. Uplifting her 
hands, she looked towards Heaven; but the 
tones that should have followed, never reached 
amortal ear. She fell, struck to the earth by 
the tomahawk of an Indian.” 

Mary turned very pale; at last she said, 
« How could God have let her die.” 

It may bavo been a mercy, my dear child,” 
said the old lady, wiping her glasses; for they 
always grew dim when she told this story. “ It 
may have been a mercy. The Lady Ursula 
was fit for Heaven, and sojourning among the 
heathen could hardly have tended to make the 
Colonel so.” 

Mary was silent. She was very well satisfied 
with a Colonel who had remained faithful 
through years of imprisonment, and had fol- 
lowed his lady toa new world. 
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„ And what became of the men?“ she asked 
at length. 

„They were all butchered on the spot,” an- 
$ swered her grandmother. # Gne fleeter than the 
4 rest, swam the river and alarmed the Major.— 
When he arrived the house had been rifled and 
the barns were in flames, but the enemy had 
gone. The massacre was so terrible that the 
0 bodies were interred where they lay, and a 
plain stone was erected to mark out the Lady's 
$ resting place.” 

„And the Colonel?“ 
4 “Te re-embarked forhis native land, my 
j dear.” 

„Poor man!” said Mary; “I wonder if he 
livedalone all his days.” 

The old lady smiled a little, rather more 
than she was willing the young girl should see, 
but she answered quietly, 

) T think not, my dear: for in my grand- 
: father’s time, who was judge of probate, a de- 
scendant of his visited this conntry in search of 
Lady Ursula's will, and claimed the estate 
which had long before been purchased by Col. 
Whipple. Nothing, however, could be done 
about it.“ At this moment a quick military 
step was heard without. Mary started, and far 
over the nicely polished floor fell the blue vio- 
lets she had been picking. The uniformof a 
British officer brightened the doorway, “Ah, 
bonny Mary Stevens! was there none to guess 
that the shadow of a young love had already 
fallen on thy brow?” 

Loronto,.C. W. 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


5 OF THE 
PROVIDENCE PHYSIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


{ Tur third year of this Society's existence 

1 closes mid the smiles and approbation of an in- 
creasing number of friends, whose presence here 

1 5 to-day gives the confident assurance of continued 

P? prosperity and steady advancement. Though 

13 this is not exclusively a woman's association, 

yetit has nevertheless been conducted from its 

H5 commencement entirely by women, and a large 

BS majority of the lectures delivered before us have 
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> been given by females. During the year just 
closed, fifty new members have been added to 
$ our list, while but few have dissolved their con- 
) nexion with us, and those for sufficient reasons. 

¢ Our library has been increased to 200 volumes; 

S our meetings have been well, and for the last 
i g few months fully attended, an | yet there is room, 
‘ which we most cordially invite our friends to 

> come in and occupy. If the expectations of 

< the founders of this society have not been fully 
realized, they must atleast be encouraged by its 
present prosperous condition. Besides meet- 
¢ ings for reading and social discussions, there 
$ have been seventeen lectures before the society, 
5 only two of which were given by male physi- 
5 cians. In the two previous years, much assis- 
tance was received in the way of lectures from 
the faculty in our city. But during the present 
year, with the exception of one lecture from Dr. 
George Capron, on the “ Vital Principle,” and 
one from Dr. Stephen Webster, on“ Considera- 
tions for Modern Physiologists,” one from O, 
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S. Fowler on the “ Perfection of Woman! —the 
association has drawn on its own intellectual 
resources for its means of scientific advance- 
ment. 

The other lectures to which the society have 
listened with much interest, and we trust with 
no small profit, were delivered by Mrs. P. W. 
Davis, and Miss M. H. Mowry, of Providence, 
and Mrs. N. E. Clark, M. D., of Boston. These 
lectures embraced the following subjects, viz +— 
the osseous, muscular, arterial and veinous 
systems, the spleen, the heart, the origin and 
history of medicine, &e, 


lecturers, and the most exact knowledge of or- 
ganic structure and function imparted to the 
audience. The success which has thus far at- 
tended our labors, should inspire us with re- 
newed zeal and unremitting effort in pursuit of 
the great object before us, which is to send 


abroad in the community, and especially among 


females, a thorough knowledge of Physiology. 
No branch of human science is more intensely 
interesting as an abstract study, and none can 
be of more practical importance to human wel- 
fare. The utility of this knowledge cannot be 
over estimated; indeed we can scarcely ap- 
preciate its value The value of any science 
or art, any measure of legislation, of moral or so- 
cial reform, is to be estimated by the quality and 
magnitude of its results; its immediate, its re- 
mote, and its ultimate consequences. 

All these results we cannot of course per- 
ceive, all consequences we cannot now under- 
stand, owing to the exceedingly limited range 
of our finite faculties; but some causes we can 
comprehend, some effects we positively know. 

Those causes which diminish the sunt of hu- 
man enjoyment, and augment the amount of 
human woes, should be sought for, avoided and 
removed, while all which increase the happi- 
ness of the race, and tend to lessen its misery, 
should be discovered, and made manifest. 

But what, let us ask, ascertains causes ? What 
is that which perceives effects? What is it, that 
hopes and fears, that enjoys and suffers ? that 
thinks and reasons, and calculates and aspires? 
What is it that bends the sturdy elements of 
this material earth to the ten thousand uses of 
human life ? Aye, which measures the far off 
heavens, and weighs, as in a balance, the ever- 
lasting stars? iat is it that reaches forth to 
the infinite, and asks for other spheres in which 
to unfold itself, and eternity even, to develope 
its capacity for continual progression ? Tt is that 
invisible, intangible something, we call mind 
that dweller within and among these curiously 
and beautifully arranged organs, whose con- 
struction and functions it is the object of this 
Association to investigate and understand. In- 
asmuch, therefore, as the spirit which permeates 
this physical frame, is of more consequence than 
all things else—the mightiest in power, the high- 
est in position, and more than all, that which is 
immortal in its destination, should we not in- 
tently and earnestly strive to learn what is most 
conducive to its comfort, efficiency and eleva- 
tion, while it tabernacles in the flesh? Let us 
see to it, that its aspirations be not hindered, its 
light be not dimmed, or its purity corrupted by 
its union with the material, which union is in- 
dispensable to its preparation for a higher and 
never-ending life? It is an admitted axiom that 
mind, while in the body, depends for its healthy 
and proper physical manifestations on a healthy 
and proper organization ; and it is equally true, 
that a healthy physical organization cannot ex- 
ist without care and system—thatneither care or 
system can be employed withoutknowledge— 


All these subjects 
were elaborately and clearly discussed by the 


that knowledge can never be attained without 
effort, and never so readily, or so well, as by 
combined effort and mutual assistance. 

Human physiology, then, should be thorough- 
ly studied, not only on account of the immediate 
and direct gratification it affords the intellect, 
pak bec it shoe aa Giants way to make 
our bodily organism serve the higher purposes 
of the soul. The physiological 3 „(ex- 
ceedingly limited though it may be,) which we 
may obtain in this Association, is not to be cir- 
cumseribed to this our own day, neither to this 
our own generation. 

It is a most ennobling and soul-stirring thought, 
that an established truth reaches down through 
countless generations into the far off and im- 
measurable future. The utmost stretch of the 
imagination can very faintly, if at all, conceive 
the results of its mission; and in this consists 
the great interest, as well as importance of the 
extensive spread of this science. Myriads of 
human beings are to come after us—they are to 
stand in our places, and occupy our positions 
on the stage of life. Can we then, remain in- 
different to the further improvement of the race? 
And shall we not aim at that physical and men- 
tal purity, which shall benefit men in all com- 
ing time ? We will cherish the pleasing thought 
that whatever of truth we may here learn, 
whatever of light or hope obtain, not to our- 
selves alone—not our children, or children's 
children only, but our remotest posterity shall 
thereby be benefitted. True, as individuals, or 
as a society, we are as a drop in the ocean of 
humanity—but who ean look into the future and 
measure our influence? We can help mould the 
men who shall sway empires; we shall assist in 
framing characters, which will stamp their im- 
press on our political and civil institutions, af- 
fecting the welfare of unborn millions, Future 
statesmen and legislators will feel our influence, 
though they know not whence it came. Letev- 
ery woman, then, who comes in here for mutu- 
al improvement, stand forth in the full con- 
sciousness of her power to execute, and make 
this one firm resolve, that a portion, at least, of 
humanity, shall be constituted on a higher plane, 
through the application of the Ee Ep here 
obtained. Then shall we look upward and on- 
ward, and rejoice in believing that the inhabi- 
tants of earth shall one day become perfected in 
kay and purified in spirit, and find no obstacle 
in the way of their endless progression. 

For the Society; 
S. R. HARRIS, See’ry. 


The existence of a faculty isthe divine warrant 
for its exercise. Its capabilities are tho natural 
charter of its activities, Its endowments indicate 
the purpose of their bestowal—just as every wheel 
and pulley in a machine is placed there to play its 

rt. In the structure of the mind, which is ¢lear- 

y an aggregate of dissimilar powers, there is none 

redundant—not one; and neither original sin nor 
accidental abuse has changed their number or 
essential nature. If every mind answered truly 
to the idea of the Creator, it would be also true 
that every and power of its complex constitu- 
tion would be perfect in force and right in direc- 
tion; but in fact itis not so. abo Nature, un- 
der the law that every creature shall bring forth 
after its own kind, preserves the number and char- 
acter of the elementary faculties, so that the human 
mind has ever been, in these respects, the same, 
it has happened that the balance is broken and 
their harmony is lost. Constitutionally they are 
much deranged, and the education of circumstances 
disturbs nnd perverts them still more; so that 
abuse results, which is, toward God, sin—towards 
man, crime and injury—in the wrong-doer, cor- 
ruption, bondage and moral discase. Elder. 
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THE REAL CONTROVERSY BETWEEN MAN 

AND WOMAN. 

BY THE REV. A. D. 
Continued. 


Now what forbids that every profession, and 
every right of American society, should be open 
to receive woman when she demands the privi- 
lege? Only this forbids!—a theory of her na- 
ture and her duties, wholly unsupported by 
facts. The great vice of men is, the forming of 
theories about life, and the attempt to crowd 
human beings into theiriron frame-work. And 
among the systems that have plagued the race, 
none has done more mischief than this concern 
ing woman. Take it in either of its two modes 
of statement, and it fails to explain the facts of 
her nature and career. It is said that her na- 
ture is so constituted that domestic life, and what 
belongs to it, is the only legitimate occupation 
for her mind! How then, do you account for 
the fact that justin proportion to the elevation 
of her character, her mind overleaps these house- 
hold limitations? Tow do you explain the 
present mental position of the better portion of 
the sex? To insist upon such a theory in the 
face of such facts, denotes a state of mind more 
apt at assertion than investigation: or if the 
more plausible statement is made, that woman 
may in her thought, feeling and fancy, range 
over the whole ground of lift, and everywhere, 
except in the domestic circle, must employ man 
as her representative in action, there the theory 
equally fails; a simple appeal to woman's histo- 
ry upsets it, for now she has become partially 
domesticated in several professions: in various 
kinds of manual labor, in business, and in the 
instruction of the young. And here she proves 
that she needs no representative; indeed there 
is no position in active life which she has not 
occasionally occupied with such honor to her- 
self and service to the community, as amounts 
to a complete refutation of this assertion. She 
has toiled efficiently ; she has fought heroically ; 
she has governed wisely ; she has painted and 
sung, and written in prose and verse; she hastra- 
ded, and been the mistress of property, and lec- 
tured,and preached. She has healed the sick, 
and instructed the ignorant, and been a leader in 
the world’s charities and missions of philanthro- 
py, and will any man have the face to say that 
noble women who have done these things, and 
are honored by the whole world for their doing, 
have lost their womanhood by their position ? 
On the contrary, we men are wont to garnish 
our public speeches with their illustrious names 
when we would compliment the sex; though so 
ready to un-sex them to carry a pointin a per- 
ilous controversy, whenever woman has been 
admitted, or has achieved a position in active 
life, there has she done well, and forced the 
world to respect her. True the advantege of 
generations of practical training is with man ; 
but his partner has been a careful spectator of 
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his successes and failures; and only she knows 
how much of his active efficiency has been the 
fruit of her wisdom. One century of discipline 
in the actual responsibilities of outward activity 
would make woman in America the fit compan- 
ion of man, in every noble enterprise of modern 
civilization. 

But I confess to a little shame in arguing se- 
riously against an assumption so arbitrary as 
this. I feel that I insult human nature even by 
reasoning against the supposition that one sphere 
of activity is sufficient to satisfy any immortal 
spirit. I have been accustomed to think that 
the soul was created in the image of God; that 
its active life, however large, is but the fore- 
ground in its vast perspective of latent power; 
that no criticism, no prophecy, could measure 
the force ofa soul once regenerated by moving 
along the line of its eternal destiny. I do not 
know the being upon earth around whom I 
would dare to draw a circle of possibilities, and 
I would say to the man who presumes to mea- 
sure the soul of woman by the square and com- 
pass of his theory, that he has yet to learn that 
criticism is one thing and life another; that he 
is not inspired to legislate for mind, but re- 
quired to stand reverently before the develop- 
ment of that humanity whose capabilities and 
laws are truly known to God. If any minister, 
or lecturer, or legislator has so penetrated to the 
divine mysteries of human life as to tell me in 
just what currents it was foreordained to run, 
I may, or may not admire his surpassing insight, 
and I must say reverently of such wisdom, “ it 
is high, I cannot attain unto it.“ No, woman 
cannot be made a part of any manufactured so- 
cial system—she must be her own interpreter; 
what she conceives in her soul, that must she 
bring forth in institution and act; and she will 
be greatly false to herself and to her brother, 
if she fails through any weakness to go over and 
take that land of promise which every year 
gleams before her with brighter invitations. 

But, firmly as I am convinced of the reason- 
ableness of what has now been said, I have no 
extravagant hope of a sudden radical change 
in woman’s position. It is one thing to prove 
the absurdity of social customs, and another to 
change them. Associations are stronger than 
arguments; and woman will be recognized in 
new positions, not so much by proving that she 
belongs there, as by making herself strong 
enough to take them. The method of this re- 
form is eminently practical. Every person of 
the female sex who does something well that her 
sisters have been supposed incompetent to do, 
is a new force in the advancement of this idea. 
She who is willing to be talked of, observed, op- 
posed, even to suffer in the way of duty, is now 


‘the desirable advocate of the cause. Until wo- 


men care enough about their ‘rights’ to take 
them in this way, their ‘movement’ will only be 
a mere movement of tongues. And man has a 
work to do here. THe must, at least, remove the 
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legal barriers from around his companion, and 
place her where she can be true to herself and 
him. But, before the majority will do this, 
many of us can encourage woman to labor in 
new professions, according to her ability. Erv- 
ery active man knows there are certain difi- 
culties at the entrance of his own profession; 
these he is bound to make as light as possible 
for his sister, because she enters there under 
peculiar disadvantages. It is now possible for 
competent women to occupy many positions be- 
yond the domestic sphere; and we should wel- 
come her wherever she is truly called, Man 
owes this to woman, and is honored in giving, 
as she is honored in receiving such aid. 

Such are my convictions upon the present 
position of women in American society. Icon- 
fess I do not understand how earnest and 
thoughtful men who really look this subject in 
the face can deny these conclusions in the Ab- 
stract. Of course the great strife will be upon 
the practical side of the work. Until these things 
are done which women pretend to do, society 
will be incredulous. Therefore woman cannot 
expect much positive help from us. We can 
at least argue for her, and so far disarm the 
public’s prejudice that the community will look 
on while she tries the experiment. The whole 
question therefore, practically, is a question of 
power. Whatcan woman do for the world now 
as it is? Society cannot afford to entrust its 
dearest interests to the hands of the ineflicient 
and visionary. It must live day after day, and 
ifshe cannot minister to its every day need, 
minister in such a way that her work will crave 
no apologies; I see not what she has a right to 
expect, and may I not be permitted to say to 
those who are interested in this work, is it not 
really woman’s first duty to make herself to all 
intents and purposes, woman? to gain that cul- 
ture, strength and consecration without which 
no great thing can be done in life? Then let 
her successively take every position she is com- 
petent to sustain ; let her dread failure ; let her 
come to her new ground well furnished, and 
quit it only with her life. It is wrong to repre- 
sent this movement as a flood tide upon which 
women of all kinds can float down to success. 
It is not—it isa journey against a high wind 
which will blow down half the sex, and neither 
pride nor outraged feelings, nor violent self as- 
surance will hold you up in this journey; only 
that celestial energy which is born in a soul de- 
yoted to God and humanity, will suffice. Half 
a martyrdom your present enterprise must be. 


| But even with this it is infinite gain, for now 
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you have a new object, an inspiring aim, which 
will never leave you alone. No misfortune, no 
neglect, no lot in life can shut you out of this 
place; for the least of you can look from the 
narrowest window upon this field stretching out 
to the horizon’s verge, yet with one little spot 
where each can work. Serve this cause in 
your own natural way, do what you can, what 
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you know you can accomplish. If that work is 
not so high as another's it is yours, and it is 
necessary. For this temple you build, not only 
needs the priest at the altar, and the chorister in 
the choir, but those that serve the censor, and 
those that polish the silver vessels, and those 
that sweep the marble floors; even the meek 
saint that can only glide away into a shadowed 
corner and cover her face in prayer. Do your 
work and fear not, for conventionalism always 
ebbs before a living soul. Do your work, and 
be pationt; nobody can predict when your great 
hope will become a fruition. It may be long 
delayed, it may be coming swiftly upon us.— 
May your lamps be lighted, that when the mid- 
night ery is heard, you may arise and go out to 
hail the coming of the Lord. 5 


— 
“Woastan's Recor, "—by Mrs. Saran J. Wann. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1853. 
Not all thy former talo, 


Bat this one word,—whether thy talè be true )“ 
Kına Jonn. 


Ir is a grent mistake in preparing an cneyclope- 
din of facts, to tincture it so thoroughly with our 
own peculiar religious views, that no reader can 
escape them. There is an inadvertent influence, 
which our convictions always must exert over all 
we say and do. But in Woman's Record, we find 
something more distinct than this, With liberal 
thinkers, all the argument, the lady-like reflections 
and orthodox views of the fall, are worse than 
thrown away, Tliey excite at the outset, a sort of 
antagonism almost fatal to a fair appreciation.— 
Accustomed to regard the account of the creation, 
as the grandest poem ever written, and seeing in 
the account of the Fall, a beautiful myth, inspired 
by a knowledge of God's dealing with man, and 
the changed relations which must ensue between 
the child and the father, after the first disobedience, 
and not by an infallible scientific accuracy, we may 
fail in doing Mrs. Hale justice, but we will try to 
stand with her, upon lier own ground, and test her 
conclusions by her only test, the letter of the serip- 
tere, That is an unworthy saying quoted in the 
preface, “women are pure, but not men ;” “women 
are unselfish, but not men.” Are those of us who 
have loved noble and devout men, willing to havo 
itso? Would one of us willingly go to the altar 
with him we best love, if we believed that upon 
our rightcousness his salvation would depend 
Does God shut himself out from his male children, 
and if woman is in truth an ever present mediator, 
pressing nearer to the angelic hosts than her broth- 
er, man, what was the need of “The Christ,” and 
why, when he came did he not entrust his divine 
traths to twelve women rather thau twelve men ? 
We are conSdent Mrs. Hale overlooked the legiti- 
mate conclusions to be drawn from the theory 
which has so engaged her fancy. If we hada 
daughter fair and young, we should hardly forgive 
the woman who should utter those words iu her 
hearing, Often in years past when we have en- 
treated those who bore rule in fashionable circles, 
to dismiss from their companionship the profligate 
and the unworthy, we have been answered thus ; 
and women who would shrink from the abandoned 
oftheir own sex with instinctive horror, associated 
freely with the abandoned of the other, on precise- 
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ly this ground. If we believed this, we should have 
no right to demand of men a chastity, a purity like 
our own ; and that we will demand of them, and no 
less, so help us God ; but rather more, to the end of 
time. The Bible countenances no distinction like 
this. Nowhere is it said of man, this much, and of 
woman, so much more, is needed fora perfeot life. 
No, men and womenare alike the children of God. 
His Infinite eye gazes deep into the soul of each ; 
His Infinite love sustains each, and His Infinite 
power will answer the earnest prayers of either. 
For our proper station at man’s side, no weakly, 
fancied superiority can compensate us. To him, 
as well as to us, was it said, „Be ye also perfect, 
even as your Father in Heaven is perfect,” 

Many are the dangerous insinuations contained 
in the general preface, but they all seem to culmi- 
ate in the biography of Eve, We cannot help 
smiling at the chronologist who has decided that 
Eye was created on Friday, Oct. 28th, 40004 B. C. 
and we cannot help wishing that Mrs, Hale had 
left our first mother where the bible leaves her, and 
each one of us to judge her for ourselves; but as 
she has not, her reviewers must follow in her steps. 
Were we desirous to prove that Adam was the su- 
perior of Eve, we could do it from Mrs. Hale’s 
own premises, and by a process analogous to hers. 
After God had made Adam of the dust of the carth 
he breathed into him the breath of God, which is 
life, Woman, so far as the scripture suggests, de- 
rived her life, at second hand from Adam, and 
could not, therefore, have been so near to God. 
But this is childish trifling, unworthy alike of Mrs. 
Hale and us. No more childish however, than her 
own special plea. Whatever tho first disobedience 
was, whether it was the plucking of afruit, or the 
forbidden indulgence of any sensual desire, it se- 
parated Adam from God ; that is, it clouded his 
own sight, so that he no longer saw the Father in 
his perfectness. Is it the purest nature that yields 
the first tosin, or fails the firstin faith? If such ar- 
gument as Mrs. Hale’s were worth anything, would 
it not be as easy to prove that Evo was weaker 
than man, because she disobeyed, and tempted him 
to do the same, as to prove that it was because she 
was gifted with the noblest aspirations that the 
tempter addressed her first. They were together 
in the garden, but Adam does not heed the tempt- 
cr. It is not till his wife urges him, that he yields ; 
she whom God made to be a help unto him. How 
did she fulfil the purpose of her creation then ?— 
Oh, we fear that our author has taken lessons in 
the Jesuit’s school. Mrs. Hale assumes that at the 
period of the fall, woman yielded chiefly to the de- 
siro of knowledge, while man followed a gross ap- 
petite. “Ye shall be as Gods,” said the serpent, 
and she ate. But here the letter of the scripture is 
against her, and we cannot help wishing she had 
used her keen discrimination for an honester pur- 
pose. “And when the woman saw that the tree 
was good for food, and that it was pleasant to the 
eye,” says the Bible, “as well as to be desired to 
make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof and 
did eat.“ It would be more generous and wo- 
manly to attribute Adam's disobedience to a love 
which prompted him to share her fate, than to a 
weak compliance without reason. We do not 
like Milton very well as a commeutator, but he was 
more logical than Mrs. Hale, She thinks that the 
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sentence awarded to the guilty pair, sustains her 
decision as to their comparative guilt If we could 
separate the sentences from each other, it would 
now devolye upon us, to show which was the more 
severe. But we cannot do this; sentence was 
passed upon the race, as well as upon the individu- 
als, Thus God said to the man ; “In the sweat of 
thy brow, shalt thon eat bread,” and “from dust 
thou art, to dust thou shall return.” And the ex- 
perience of the age, shows that this is equally true 
of male and female. To the woman he said : “I 
will pnt enmity between the seed of the serpent, 
and thy seed ;” but is not this clause, upon which 
Mrs. Hale expends so much plausible commentary, 
applicable to the race as well? Is not sin the en- 
emy of man as well as woman, and is not the sced 


-of the woman, the seed of the man also? 


It will not do to crawl out of this dilemma on 
the ground of prophecy, and the assertion that 
Christ derived his haman nature solely from his 
mother, for he must have shared the nature of both 
man and woman through the natural parents of 
the Virgin, The Virgin Mary had no miraculous 
birth, although the Catholic Church once tried to 
have itso. If it were a question which was “con- 
demned like a felon to hard labor,” decisions might 
differ, and many female writers be called to proye 
that the destiny of woman is unmitigated wretch- 
edness, “The promise’ was for Adam, as well 
as for hor, and a common hope sustained the two. 
Nay, Abraham in a later age, believed more faith- 
fuliy than Sarah, 

Let no reader quarrel with the work we have 
been doing. The work before us may through the 
records it contains enhance the popular estimate of 
female capability ; but the manner in which they 
have been treated, what we consider the low, oom- 
promising tone of the book, will do far more to de- 
press public confidence in the judgment, catholicity 
and sound scholarship of woman. So spacious a 
web as this Mrs. Hale has woven, demands one 
sound shaking, that the rents in it may gape and 
show. 

To fight shadows seems an unworthy task, but 
no labor undertaken in a true spirit, looks trivial to 
the Infinite eye, and we believe these articles will 
suggest many things we do not pause to say. 

Inox. 


Tun Humax Ganvanic BATTERY. — The re- 
markable fact of the existence, in all parts of the 
body, ofan alkaline liquid, the blood, and an acid 
liquid, the juice of the flesh, separated by a very 
thin membrane, and in contact with muscle and 
nerve, seems to have some relation to the fact now 
established of the existence of electric currents in 
the body, and particularly to those which occur 
when the muscles contract, The animal body may 
be regarded as a galvanic engine for the produc- 
tion of mechanical force. This foree is derived 
from the food, and, with food, is derived from the 
solar rays. A working man, it has been calcula- 
ted, produces, in twenty-four hours, au amount of 
heating or thermal effect equal to raising 14,000,- 
000 Ibs. to the height of one foot,—heat being one 
form of mechanical effect. But, from causes con- 
nected with the range of temperature, he can only 
produce, in the form of actual work done, about as 
much mechanical effect as would raise 3,500,000 Ibs. 
to the height of one foot, and that in twenty-four 
hours. Even this is a prodigious amount of force ; 
und whether we regard it as derived from heat, elec- 
tricity, or chemical action, it is ultimately derived 
from the luminous solar rays, on which vegetation 
depends.— Gregory's Chemistry. 
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THE UNA: 


The following beautiful lines are sent to us in 
manuscript by a friend. The author's name is not 
given. They have never been published before, we 
believe. 

We are parted! What is parting ? 
Is it the clasped hands? 

The hot, hot teardrops starting, 
The breaking of old bands 


The blessing, words half spoken, 
Half sobbed into the air— 

The tender sweet love token, 
The half unconscious prayer ? 


The cold and distant dwelling, 
With days as long as years ; 

And the fall heart, over-welling 
With its vaguo and loving fears? 


Do you call that, being parted ? 
J call it union trae— 

Tsay no link has started 
Which binds your love to you. 


You must stand in bitter grieving, 
In the barren desert sands, 

Falling off from old believing, 
And with no help in your hands ; 


You must feel the love, close clasping 
Was a lic, and a deceit; 

And yet reach with cager grasping 
Towards the dear beguiling cheat— 


You must know the hopes you cherished 
Were as baseless as the air! 

And yet, marvel how they perished, 
In your vain and blind despair— 


You must wonder at your blindness, 
Yet your clearer sight disdain ; 
In the midst of newer kindness 
Lift the galling links again. 
You must—it passes telling— 
But you know no parting pain, 
Till all this heart is swelling 
Which may break, but not complain. 


THE SKIN. 

The effects of climate and circumstances, upon 
the skin, are not less remarkable than obvious; for 
it sympathizes directly with the places and spaces 
around it, and takes its complexion from them.— 
The inhabitants of the regions of gusty winds have 
weather-beaten faces, and lines as of the tempests 
blown howling into their skins. Mountain races 
have stony or granite features, as of rocks, aban- 
doned to the barron air, The people of moist and 
marshy places look watery, and lymphatic. Those 
where extremes of temperature prevail for long pe- 
riods, are leathern and shrivelled as though their 
skin had given up the contest with nature, and died 
upon their faces, Ko., These events shew how 
much the skin is influenced by the circumstances 
about it. 

It is equally certain that the surfaces of the body 
pi e by the skin are the medium of contagion, 

is the rail-way of public disease. For this 
organ which compasses all our parts until they 
form one true to itself, offers a sympathetic plane on 
which the health and disease of the community also 
tend to universal oneness or diffusion. There is 
no breach of continuity on the surface of mankind, 
but the skin of the poor joins to that of the rich ; 
and spiana run without ccrimony, from one to 
the other: only more sparse as they spot the pala- 
ces, because cleanness is more studied there. 


After the stomach has taken care of our nour- 
ishment and the lungs have looked to our breath, 
the skin has to provide for both in a kind of infini- 
tesimal sense, For it supplies us with food, and 
disburdens us of excretions; though both its nli- 
ments and rejections are for the most part invisible; 
it also washes itself in air, and keeps itself in mo- 


| tion; the former by itself, the latter, under the 
| superintendence of the lungs. 


The skin is the 
theatre of influences; the other organs we have 
mentioned, deal with more palpable stuff. There 
is a corresponding delicacy in the question of the 
public and private health of the skin. 

Great however, is the plainness, and equally 
great the mystery of cleanliness. It is one of those 
terms that will hardly be chained to a physical 
sense; we no sooner begin to treat it than it buds 
like Aaron’s rod, and blossoms into morals. Fre- 
quent ablutions wash away the sordes of our boilies, 
open our pores, enable us to emanate with free- 
dom, and with freedom to take in what the atmos- 
phere can yield us. The model and mirror of 
these effects is presented in our daily washing 
which makes us feel clean. ‘This clean feeling is 
the basis of correct perceptions. It gives self re- 
spect, which marks us out from the things about us; 
makes us judicial among our associates; establish- 
es a ring of healthy sentiments around us, and be- 
tween us and other things, and enables us to dis- 
criminate between clean and unelean in what- 
ever seeks to enter our feelings, or aspires to stay 
there. In short it places a cordon of pure life 
around our bodies, as a troop of angels around the 
bed and before the path of the faithfal; between 
the life thus whitely washen and its objects, nothing 
intervenes to hinder immediate judgment and ac- 
tion so far as the surface is concerned. ‘The lightof 
the sky, and the vigor of the man kiss upon his skin 
and cement a covenant of justice, in which every 
predominance is conceded to the lordly orguniza- 
tion. WILKINSON. 


A FRAGMENT. 

“The sun broke forth one October morning, 
after many days of absence, and his gladdening 
beams fell like a shower of gold on the cold earth ; 
nnd its chilled inhabitants began to move. The 
busy hum of life rose once more on the still air. I 
listened, à grasshopper beau was mourning over a 
dead butterfly; proud little beauty he said, how 
short thy life ; strange thou should die so young; 
thou wert gay and bright when I saw thee läst, but 
thou wert too beautiful to live long. Oh ho! there 
is a sunbeam, and I musttry and get into it, for I 
feel stiff and old, a little rheumatic, too, this morn- 
ing from the cold; the sun is so chary of himself 
of late, that I haveno patience; forsakes us just 
when we need him most; sure as there comes a 
north-easter he hides himself; no wonder thou 
could’st not stand such weather, poor little wani 
it is as much as I can endure, so fare thee well; 
and away he ad ain but his limbs were stiff and 
it was long ere he found the sunny spot whero he 
could stretch himself out to die—for his time had 
also nearly waned. 

A soft low voice murmured, “ move me nearer, 
mother dear, let me see the blessed sun once more. 

“Oh how good itis, how soft and warm ; very 
soon, mother, thy child will be free as this gentle 
breeze and pure as this sunbeam; and mother 
dear, when I am gone and thon sees’t me no more, 
and this golden beam comes dancing in at the 
window, wilt thou not believe that thy child has 
returned to thee. Gome to me, sweet mother, for 
it is fading away, and I see theenot, but I see an- 
gels and hear soft music.” 

The sunbeam lingered and played a moment 
over the face of the pale child, and made the gold- 
en hair look brighter, and then the spirit passed 
with it to its celestial home. The mother was 
W for a halo rested on the head of her 
child. 

“Yes I am thankful for the sunshine,” said an 
old trembling voice, in a little worn out body, as 
her chair was drawn neara broken window, where 
the spiders were weaving their drapery, and hang- 
ing it as they wove; darting in and out of their 
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curiously wrought dwelling, in one corner of the 
window ; sometimes 19 5 rent, or a broken 
thread and then stepping back, like u tidy house. 
wife to view their handiwork. * 
But webs and dust could not shat ont this sun- 
beam; it would dart its rays tho f pln 
that old heart once more. cos in their strange 
vagaries seem to reprosent almost o passion 
the human heart. Wildly they tach DAREA and 
onward ; anon, stand still in sullen gloom, st 
again burst forth in tears or flit gently awa — 
leave a calm, clear cerulian sky; suddenly there 
came one of those black, heavy clouds driving on; 
and like a gloomy fave in a happy family cick 
cast darkness on all that was bright before, The 
sun rolled on; his beams were scattered elsewhere, 
but we knew he would return, and that our hearts 
would be glad again, in his presence. i 
To all this I listened and was instructed, and 1 
said I will rejoice in the light and not fear in the 
darkness, for God our father, lives and reigns. 


i 


A Hist ror run Docrors—There exists in 
Philadelphia a very useful institution, which we 
think worthy of more publicity than it has hitherto 
had. Every one knows, who has ever been sick, 
what a priceless blessing is a good nurse. Eve 
one knows, too, thatit is a blessing, as rare as itis 
precious. Many a life has been lost through the 
incompetence or negligence of n nurse, and 
many an illness intensified and prolonged. The 
object of the Philadelphia Nurse Society—whieh. has 
been in existence seventeen years—is to educato 
women for nurses, to provide nurses for the poor, 
and to sccure to the nurses themselves regular em- 
ploymentanda proper home. For the promotion 
of these ends, a large house has been rented and 
furnished, in which the nurses reside when off duty, 
(at a charge which just covers the expense of their 
board,) and from which they are detailed when ap- 
plication is made for their services. In the house 
also, they receive instruction, from the physician, 
how to proceed in every possible crisis of disease, 
and instruction from the matron in the preparation 
of all those delicacies which a sick person needs. 
At the end of the conrse, the women are subjected 
to an examination, and are rogaine to prepire, 
unassisted, a specimen of every dish and drink used 
in the sick room. Those who pass this examina- 
tion are then obliged to attond u certain number of 
cases, if their management of which is sutisfactory, 
the institution grants them a diploma, and they 
either become permanently attached to the Society, 
or practice on their own account. Each nurse, as 
application is made at the home, goes out in turn. 
If she is summoned to a family in good circum- 
stances, she receives the usual payment of five dol- 
lars a weck, or moro, if the family is liberal ; if the 
patient is poor, the charge is in proportion to what 
the Society thinks he can afford; if the patient is 
destitute, the Socicty pays the nurse two dollars 
a week, and assists, if necessary, the afflicted fami- 
ly. How useful an institution this is, every 
reader will perceive ; and many will doubtless in- 
quire whether it ought not to be imitated in other 
cities. We trust it may be. The originator and 
chief promoter of the Philadelphia Nurse Society is 
Dr. Joserx Wanrixartoy, one of the mostskilfal 
of physicians, and one of the most benevolent of 
men. Dr. Warrington has spared time, from the 
demands of an immense practice, to labor for tho 
establishment and prosperity of the Society, from 
its infancy to the present time. It has been, in fact, 
his object. The institution, which is now on a sure 
basis, will, we believe, long stand a monument to 
the public spirit and excellent heart of its worthy 
founder.— Home Journal. 


Norte Conpucr or A Daventen.—The Fog: 
lish papers report tho case ofa lady who recently 
waited upon her father’s creditors, and paid 

the full amountof their claims, some of which 
had been standing for twenty-five years, She had 
obtained an accession of her fortune, and signalized 
the event by removing a re rom the mem- 
ory ofa deceased parent. 
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A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


CHILDREN’S RIGHTS, 
BY FANNY FERN. 


Men's Rights! Woman's Rights! I throw 
down the gauntlet for Children’s Rights! Yes, 
little pets: Fanny Fern’s about ‘takin’ notes, — 
and she'll “ print em,“ if you don’t get your dues. 
She has seen you seated by a pleasant window, in 
a railroad car, with your bright ¢yes dancing with 
delight, at the prospect of all the peny things yon 
were going to see, forcibly ejected by some over- 

wn Napoleon, who fancied your place, and 
Bought in his wisdom that children had no tuste 
for anything but sugar candy, Fanny Fern knew 
better, She knew that the pretty trees and flowers 
and bright blue sky gave rent little soul a thrill of 
delight, though you could not tell why; and she 
knew that great big man’s soul was a great denl 
smaller than yours, to sit there aud read a stupid 
litical paper, when such a glowing landscape was 
before him that he might have feasted his eyes upon, 
and she longed to wipe away the big tear that you 
did'nt dare to let fall; and she understood how a 
little girl or boy that did'nt get a ride every day in 
the year should not be quite able to swallow that 
at big lump in the throat, as he or she sat jammed 
own in a dark, crowded corer of the car, instead 
of sitting by that pleasant window. Yes, and Fan- 
ny has seen you sometimes, when you have been 
muffled up to the tip of your little nose in woolen 
wrappers, in a close, crowded church, nodding 
your little drowsy heads, and keeping time to the 
sixthie and seventh-lie of some pompous theolo- 
ian, whose preaching would have been high 
Dutch to you, had you been wide awake. 

And she has scen you sitting like little automa- 
tons, in a badly-ventilated school room, with your 
nervous little toes at just such un angle, for hours, 
under the tuition of Miss Nancy Nipper, who did'nt 
cure a rush-light whether your spine was as crook- 
ed as the letter S or not, if the Great Mogul Com- 
mittee, who marched in once a month to make 
the “grand tour,” voted her a “model school mari.” 


Yes, and that aint all, She bas seen you sent 
off to bed, just at the witching hour of candlelight, 
when some entertaining guest was in the middle of 
a delightful story, that you, poor miscrable “little 
pistes. was doomed never to hear the end of! 

Les, and she has seen “the line and plummet“ 
laid to you so rigidly, that you were driven to de- 
cit and evasion; and then seen you punished for 
the very sin your tormentors helped you to commit, 
And she has seen your ears boxed just as hard for 
tearing a hole in your best pinafore, or breaking a 
china cup, as for telling a big lie as Ananias and 
as re did. 

nd when by patient labor vou have reared an 
edifice of tiny blocks fairer in its architectural pro- 
portions to your infantile oyo than any palace in 
ancient Rome,) she has seen it ruthlessly kicked in- 
to a shattered ruin by somebody in the house whose 
dinner hadn’t digested | 


Nevermind. J wish Z was mother to the whole 
of you! Suchglorious times as we'd have! Read- 
ing pretty books thet had no big words in em going 
to school where you could sneeze without getting 
arap onthe head for not asking leave first, and 
going to church on the quict, blessed Sabbath, 
where the minister, like the dear Saviour, SOME- 
TIMES remembereed to “take little children in his 
arms, and bless them.” 

Then if you asked mea question, I wouldn't 
pretend not to hear, or lazily tell you “I didn't 

ow,“ or turn you off with some fabulons eva- 
sion, for your memory to chew fora cud till you 
were old enough to see you had been fooled. Ånd 
I'd never wear such a fashionable gown, that vou 
couldn't climb on my lap whenever the fit took 
you ; or refuse to kiss yon for fear you’d ruffle my 
curls, or my collar, or my temper—not a bit of it! 
And then you should pay me with your merry 
laugh, and your little confiding hand slid ever 
eh in mine. 

Oh! I tell you, my little pets, Fanny is sick of 
din and strife, and envy, and uncharitablencss; 
and I'd rather, by ten thousand, live in a little 


world full of fresh, gniloless, loving little children, 
than in this great muscum full of such dry, dusty, 
withered hearts,—Olive Branch. 


We have received from our valued corre- 
spondent in Liverpool, a private letter, from 
which we give a few extracts: 


Maxon PARK, Rock Ferry, 
Liverpool, Jan. 21, 1853. 

My Dear Mrs. Davis :—Your interesting let- 
ter was forwarded to me while on a visit in Mon- 
mouthshire, about three miles from Tintern 
Abbey, a view of which you see on this 0. 
It was founded by Walter Richard De Clare, 
in 1131, to expiate the sin of having robbed 
and murdered the native tnkabitants by whole- 
sale. It is a superb ruin, in the midst of a natu- 
ral amphitheatre formed by richly wooded hills, 
atthe foot of which may be seen the river 
Wye in the most graceful attitude, gliding and 
curling like a serpent, till it has insinuated it- 
self into their confidence, and obtained their 
contributions; then it goes dancing off in tri- 
wnph to the sea. 

* * * * * 

In England, no American woman is thought 
of now but Mrs. Stowe, who is expected here 
very shortly with her husband. Their expen- 
ses will be paid by the Glasgow people, who 
have raised besides, £500 to spend in a festival 
forher. Some Liverpool ladies are engaged in 
collecting money for the same purpose. 

* * * * 


Mrs. Stowe's book is being translated into 
Welch. My sister who is in Munich, tells me 
it has gone through twenty-nine editions in Ger- 
many, She boughta German copy for about 
2s, English. 

. * * * . 

Having missed the post, I will give you a few 
extracts from a letter from Miss Martineau.— 
After saying she agrees with the protest of Dr. 
Hunt, she says: “what we have to do, it seems 
to me to be, to make as many women clever as 
possible, and in as many ways which men must 
admit; all the while asserting our claims tem- 
perately and rationally as in the protest, and 
never saying a petulant word.” It strikes me 
there is a fact bearing on this case which Tea 
haps the American women do not know. Miss 
LyxN wrote very largely in the Morning 
Chronicle when it was first a political paper, 
and she says, “I have this day corrected the 
last proof of a reprint of the letters from Ire- 
land, which T communicated this Autumn to the 
Daily News.’ The book is now out with her 
name on the title p e. When these letters ap- 
peared in the Daily News they were supposed 
to be written by a man, and were read and 
praised by many who would not have looked at 
them had they known them to be the produc- 
tion of a woman. Here ie see two single 
women supplying political nowledge to the na- 
tion through two London daily papers, and yet 
they are not considered capable of exercising 
the elective franchise. Miss Martineau is a 
house-keeper, and besides teaching polities and 
history, lectures on these subjects to her neigh- 
bors. 

In the letters on Ireland, there is a short 
chapter on the women, in which she says, “There 
is something very impressive to the traveller in 
Ireland, in the conviction which grows upon 
him from stage to stage, that it is the industry 
of the women, which is in great part sustaining 
the country; though in one view there is moral 
beauty in the case, the symptom is a bad one. 
First, the men’s wages are reduced to the low- 


est point, and then capital turns to a lower 


paid class, to the exclusion of the men eve 
where—the women can be employed in their 
stead. Beside workers in lace, knitters and 


400,000 women and girls loyed chief 
the Glasgow merchants in leg she seg 5 
observe women working almost every where. 
In the flax field, there are more women than 
men; in the harvest fields, there are as many 
women as men. In the bog, it is the women 
who at half set up and turn and stack 
the peat, In Belfast, the warehouses we saw 
were more than half peopled with women ; and 
at the flax works near the city, not only were 
women employed in spreading and drying, 
but in the rolling, roughing, and finishing, 
which had always till now been done by men. 
The men had struck for wages and their work 
was given to girls at eight pence per day. 
“These Irish women seem like Solomon's vir- 
tuous woman—they leave ania forthe men to 
do but nurse the children, owever it will 
do one thing—it will prove the capability of fe- 
males to do many things thathitherto have been 
considered beyond their power. If they had 
ony the sense to look after the remuneration, 
and secure it to themselves, their condition 
would soon improve; but not only can their hus- 
bands claim all their earnings, but they are 
content to work at half the price of man. 
Some printers struck for wages near Liver- 
l. The principals had some girls taught and 
ave gradually filled the places of the men by 
women at about half their wages. A printer 
in Liverpool threatened to do the same if his 
men did not come to terms, The men under 
such circumstances emigrate and leave the wo- 
men behind them. I look upon Mrs, Chisholm 
as the greatest benefactor the women have here. 
She has established an emigration society, to 
assist females in going out ther. Hel 
wives to go outto their husbands, gives oab 
to single women. She is herself going out to 
Australia in the Spring with 900 women; but 
whatis that? She has a list of 12,000 men 
who have left wives behind them in England. 
* * 0 * = 
Pray make notes of every thing interesting, 
that you may forget nothing when you come. 
I am quite alone; father and brothers in Lon- 
don, sister in Germany. 8 * 
Your sincerely attached friend, 


Manion Freun. 


— eoe — 

Of Miss Hosmer, the gifted Boston lady-sculp- 
tor, the Home Journal's Roman correspondent 
says :— 

“Miss Hosmer promises to become one of the 
most finished sculptors in the world. She is under 
the tuition of Gibson, and has moddled 
already a large bust of Venus, to Gibson’s infinite 
amazement and delight; he takes all Rome to see 
it, and says there is not a sculptor in Rome who 
could do it better, while there are many who could 
not approach it.“ 


Women’s rights are sometimes recognized in 
Russia. The Duchess of 1 has just 
been chosen to preside over the Imperial Acedemy 
of Sciences. 


We celebrate nobler obsequies to those we love 
by drying the tears of others than by shedding our 
own; and the fairest funeral i we can hang 
on their tomb is not ṣo fair us a fruit-offering of 
good deeds. ean Paul. 


If there is a language in the world for which 
there is no lexicon or grammar, it is that which a 
woman thinks in, but never speaks —My Novel. 
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THE INTELLECT OF WOMAN. 

In our article upon the physical constitution 
of woman, we asserted and endeavored to 
prove that there was such equality of availing 
force, such real equivalence, in its adjustment 
to different ends and uses, as rightfully over- 
turns all pretension of supremacy in the other 
sex, on the ground of larger bones and stronger 
sinews. We asserted that the efficient force, is 
equal and alike, so far as it serves the same in- 
tention; and that itis equally effective, when 
the functions and destinies of the sexes differ ; 
that she is as strong to do and endure, so far as 
parallelisms of use run, and comparison applies; 
and in energy of nerve and muscle, as capable 
as her brother man, in those offices which dis- 
tinguish her sex from his. We affirm no supe- 
riority for her, as we allow none to him, in the 
things not relevant to their respective diferen. 
ces of nature. It would be grossly unphilo- 
sophical to speak of the skill and cunning of the 
hand, as superior to the strength of the foot, or 
the acuteness of vision, as transcending the de- 
licacy of the ear. 

The limbs of the reindeer are superior to 
those of the sloth; but it means nothing at all 
to say that the wings of a bird, are superior to 
the fins of a fish. Each kind is excellent in its 
own element. The difference of conditions 
makes all contrasts and comparisons stupidly 
senseless. They are both organs of locomotion. 
Anatomists see the analogies of structure which 
adapt them to their correspondent uses, but 
never speak of the superiority of either to the 
other. The eagle is king of birds, but he has 
no supremacy and no rank among the inhabit- 
ants of the sea. 

We are illustrating a principle of logie now, 
and not the subject of this controversy. If wo- 
man were only another man, the difference 
might be ascertained in cubic inches and avoir- 
dupois pounds, and their rank and power be de- 
termined by it. We recognize and accept all 
natural differences and even insist upon them. 
They are good alike for our defence and for our 
claims. The leg and foot might as well plead 
their greater bulk of bone and muscle, their 
massive strength and firmness, against the slight. 
ness of the arm, and the flexibility of the hand, 
as to confront the organization of woman with that 
of man. Coarseness and quantity cannot make 
good such claims against skill and quality. The 
hand can perform as much work measured by 
any scale, even that of dead weight itself, as the 
foot can in equal time accomplish. ‘There is no 
ground for schism and no place for arrogance 
between them. 

But we content ourselves with the argument 
of this matter offered in its proper place, and re- 
hearse it now only for the use which the princi- 


ples should serve in the inquiry which is to fol- 
low. Of the respective intellectual capabilities 
of the two sexes, we affirm an anologous prin- 
ciple. 

There is a distinction of sex in every tissue, 
organ, action and function of their constitution, 
a difference in all the habitudes of body, intel- 
lect and fecling, in their voice, walk, breathing, 
circulation and even digestion. In nothing are 
they duplicates and repetitions of each other. 
No woman is so like any man, as any man is 
like every other man. What then? Does she 
not still breathe the same air, eat the same food, 
walk the same carth, feel the same moral obli- 
gations, live upon the same hopes, endure and 
enjoy the same general fortunes? And shall 
she be limited in her own proper life, and 
abridged of her natural rights, or denied their ex- 
ercise because her agency is different? Just as 
food, light and air are the same, as to her broth- 
er, so are the necessary objects and conditions 
of her mental and moral life; and her wants, 
duties and capacities justly demand their equal 
liberty. Wherever a faculty is given, its free- 
dom is implied and its exercise enjoined; and 
all laws and customs which interfere between 
means and ends, capacities and offices, are hin- 
drances of the creative purpose. 

The argument for restriction of privileges and 
denial of rights is always remarkable for its 
carelessness of logic and slippery generalities of 
reasoning. The oppressor asserts the incapaci- 
ty of the oppressed for higher and better con- 
ditions. He urges besides, the slaves content- 
ment with his station, and never fails to add 
that he is better and happierin bondage than 
he could be in freedom. History is cited to 
prove that he is better circumstanced than ever 
before. Exemption fromthe cares and risks of 
self-government is played off against all priva- 
tions which are inflicted, and all the progress 
which is hindered; and holy writ, Jewish and 
Pagan, are twisted into authority for the support 
of this system. 

Tyranny never stops to learn from that histo- 
ry which it pretends to reverence, how its own 
ancestry once suffered by a similar bondage, 
nor finds the correction of its false reasoning in 
its own experiences which so amply refute the 
theory of oppression held now for its own ad- 
vantage. ‘The descendants of the ancient En- 
glish serf, at half a dozen removes, talks of the 
inferiority of the rabble in total forgetfulness of 
his ancestor's enthralment, or if the case in hand 
is that of a tribe or color of barbarians some- 
thing different from his own, he is sure that they 
are by nature incapable of an equal destiny, for 
the simple reason that they have not yet achiey- 
edit! Driven from this ground of argument 
against right which rests only on the wrongs of 
the past, he turns to contemporaneous history, 
as confidently as the tyrant of his great grand- 
father did before him, and asks: “can these 
people with any safety or advantage to them- 


selves be made free, and equal men, in the com- 
munity? See how ignorant, incapable, and how 
indifferent they are.” ; 


The man who first said that “ history is phi- 
losophy, teaching by example,” invented an ar- 
gument for cowards and knayes, without intend- 
ing it. There must be a higher authority if 
there is any higher truth than it records. If men 
are to go forward, the light that guides them 
must come from the future, not the past. Ex- 
perience at best, is only a teacher, it has no 
right to be the jailer of its graduates. Full de- 
velopment must turn its back upon its school- 
master if it would go forward toward true great- 
ness. 

But let us turn for a moment to the “ revered 
chronicle,” and see what it testifies in the issue 
joined between us and our opponents; and 
afterwards we can weigh its force and ascertain 
its bearing upon the question. ; 

In some departments of intellectual achieve- 
ment, woman has already such competency, and 
madesuch attainments as should abate the con- 
fidence of our antagonists. We cannot quote 
all'that would be to our purpose, nor adduce all 
the kinds of success which we are warranted in 
claiming, but enongh is at hand for our purpose, 
and a little will suffice to indicate the rest. 

First of her participation in political affairs, 
and in the conduct of business and civil duties. 
In a work on Germany we find the following 
statement : 

“ That early stage of civilization, immediately 
preceding the era of extensive commerce, was 
peculiarly propitious to women. ‘They enjoyed 
all the rights and immunities of citizens. Taey 
went to the public councils or assemblies of their 
nations, heard their debates, and were called 
upon to deliver their opinions. They succeeded 
to the feudal inheritance, and when invested 
with its possessions they exerted all its inciden- 
tal rights, though they usually deputed its mili- 
tary command to an approved warrior; they re- 
tained its honors and prerogatives ; held courts, 
and exercised its jurisdiction. They assembled 
with the rs of the State, to deliberate, to 
judge and vote, ‘These assemblies or councils 

elonged only to the feifs, which were noble, 
hence the majority were excluded; but this 
could not prevent their advancing condition, 
for they were placed in positions to command 
respect, and therefore studied to deserve it; 
concerned with great affairs they were agitated 
with great passions. They partook of the great- 
ness both of their civil functions and social la- 
bors. In the times of Tacitus they 5 in 
the Gothic Parliaments among the Franks, as 
well as the Anglo Saxons. As commerce ex- 
tended, and man’s power became more and 
more developed, woman’s rights were encroach- 
ed upon till in those very countries where she 
had stood by man’s side, his acknowledged equal, 
she at last had left her, only the worsted needle 
and tambour frame. Frivolity and pettiness in- 
evitably ensued. Reduced to slavery they 
could not keep alive in the heart of man the no- 
ble sentiment of patriotism.” 


What wonder that with woman degraded, the 
fire of freedom burns low on the German altar ? 
chat its Geniusis prostrate,and Justice hangs with 
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scowling visage over nations who have invited a 
foreign tyranny into the state by establishing a 
petty despotism in their own households. Po- 
litical liberty cannot dwell with domestic bond- 
age. ; 

The causes which have stripped women of 
political power where it was once possessed, and 
excludes them where they have never yet ad- 
ministered it, are such as by no means impeach 
their capacity for such functions. The force of 
arms again and again has overborne the highest 
civilization of the ancient world. Greece has 
never recovered from her fall; “ Egypt is the 
basest of the nations,” and Rome lies buried in 
degenerate Italy, The descendants of the freest, 
greatest people of the earth are this day in 
a degraded bondage. But the wretched facts 
of the present cannot contradict the glorious 
monuments of the past. Man from his proud- 
est heights has fallen by fraud and force into 
hopeless degradation and unresisting slavery ; 
yet his crushing disabilities are not a proof of 
his natural incapacity. Why then should wo- 
man be prejudged and doomed, and her hopes 
repressed for no better reason ? 

Queens have governed the fairest portions of 
Europe in their best days, and their names are 
linked forever with the rising fortunes of the 
world. They have proved themselves as able 
in council, as comprehensive in policy, as wise 
in conduct, and as successful in administration 
as any sovereigns on the roll of fame. If there 
were upon the record but one Deborah of Is- 
racl, one Cleopatra of Egypt, one Elizabeth of 
England, one Isabella of Castile, one Catherine 
of Russia, whose names the world would not 
willingly let die, onr reproach were taken away ; 
but the names of women who rnled empires and 
governed armies, will stand thick and bright 
over all the pages of the races story. Not even 
so many men as these would count, have ever 
risen from the ranks of a degraded caste, over- 
come adverse customs and opinions, and as- 
cended into rank well earned and offices well 
filled. Nowhere, and in no department of ac- 
tivity have all the resources of the female mind 
been favorably vircumstanced for their culture 
and display, In the race of glory they never 
have an even start with their competitors for 
the prize, and they always carry weights which 
put them at desperate disadvantage. What 
they have thus achieved, therefore, truly entitles 
them to double honor. 

We are sometimes asked for our Shakspeare, 
our Milton, and Dante. The boast is almost 
answered, and so far well answered by the wo- 
men whose portraits glorify their works, ‘There 
is something greater in the original than in the 
copy, in the living fact, than in its best practi- 
cal presentment, The mere conception and 
report of these noble women make the fame of 
these inspired men; what then must be the di- 
vinities which inspired them? Steele is report- 
ed to have said of a noble woman thus, “ to love 
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her was a liberal education.” Critics seem un- 
aware of the value of that worship which their 
hero writers render to the beautiful lives of their 
best creations. The time will yet come, when 
the painter will not be held above his subject, 
when that which he so faintly catches for his 
canvas will be valued above the picture. 

As yet the best of masculine writers have 
succeeded better in drawing demons, chivalric 
homicides and villains, than heroic womanhood. 
That remains to be daguerreotyped to perfec- 
tion by the sunlight of her own genius, and the 
world’s vision must be opened to behold and 
understand its real glory. Poetry by an instinct 
made the mnses feminine ; the issue will prove 
it to have been a prophecy. Some installments 
of the promise have already been paid down and 
it will yet be redeemed, for itis a bond of fate. 

No single faculty of the human intellect can 
be educated to perfection by itself; the whole 
soul must be brought up in compact array to 
the achievement of its highest enterprize. The 
battle field, the Senate chamber, the world of 
business, and all the avenues of an integral life, 
must be opened to it, and afford their training, 
and offer their occasions, before a mind can be 
furnished with the collateral and concurrent 
qualifications for any grand performance in ep- 
ic poetry or classic literature, 

How can the slumbering genius of our sex be 
awakened ? “How, the mute, inglorious Miltons, 
the Cromwells, and Hamptons be brought 
from their obscurity, while the whole caste is 
excluded from the theatre of such exploits as 
they are challenged to display ? 

The enriching experience, the informing ob- 
servations of the life that is flowing round us, is 
almost hidden from our eyes; its excitements are 
denied to our imagination, its strifes to our am- 
bition; and how then can we compete with our 
highly favored rivals for an equal rank in what 
they call literature and art? But there will be 
a better, a purer style of art, and of literature 
in better times. 

In whatever fairly lies within her reach, wo- 
man has nobly vindicated her pretensions. In 
the poetry of the affections, in the reflection of 
the inmost life, in the portraiture of manners, in 
the criticism of taste in all that she is permitted 
to know, and do, and be, she has attained un- 
questionable excellence. The wide world is 
this day witness of her transcendent power in the 
most difficult and elegant departments of litera- 
ry authorship. If the range and compass of 
her work are limited any where, it is just where 
her education and opportunities have heen crip- 
pled and smothered by the system which en- 
slaves her. 

But genius is omnipotent, and swells away 
from restraining pressure, and makes its own 
occasions in despite of circumstances. This is 
true, and we are not without examples of such 
over-mastering might in the female mind. 

Let us name a fèw of the many instances— 
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We purposely pass over the heroism and com- 
manding talents that have once in a while blazed 
out upon the battle field. The old time histo- 
ries as wellas the more modern barbarous and 
civilized wars have paid tribute to such merit 
as this often enough to stop the mouths of boast- 
ing manhood. We pass by these instances of 
renown for wholesale homicides, to notice the 
better deserving and ‘more fitting fame that wo- 
men have won in the peaceful and beneficent 
pursuits of learning. 


Socrates, Plato and Pericles, at the feet of 
Aspasia, represent the homage of the science, 
philosophy and eloquence of Greece, in its 
proudest period, rendered to the “intellect of a 
woman, worthy of such tribute. Her beauty 
drew its lustre from the higher charms of mind 
with which she was endowed. The jewel was 
worthy of the casket. 


Helena Carnaro was deemed worthy of the 
degree of mistress of the arts in the world re- 
nowned university of Padua, and would have 
received the degree of Doctor of Divinity but 
for the opposition of the Arch Bisho 

But little more than a century ta passed 
since Agnesia Maria Gactana, a Milanese of 
noble birth, made such progress in study that 
at nine years of age she composed a Latin dis- 
course in favor of the liberal education of wo- 
man. At eleven, she read and spoke the Greck 
and mastered Hebrew. She then turned her 
attention to Mathematics, and at the age of ninc- 
teen supported one hundred and ninety-one the- 
sis before the most distinguished people of Mi- 
lan. She succeeded her father in the Profes- 
sor’s chair at Bologna, and was made honorary 
reader to the University of that city, by Pope 
Benedict, Her great work, Analytical Tasit 
tions, was translated by Rey. John Colson of the 
University of Cambridge. The Commentators 
of Newton were acquainted with her works 
while in manuscript. 

Laura Maria Catherine Bassi, another Italian 
lady, sueeceded to the Professor's chair. A 
Priest, as a matter of amusement, first taught 
her French and Latin; afterwards, she was ex- 
ercised in logic, metaphysics and philosophy, by 
a physician. Her master’s knowledge was lim- 
ited to the teachings of the schools, but the 

netrating genius of Laura, could not be con- 
ined to these limits. Ter scientific studies and 
even discoveries, left the faculty of Bologna, 
far behind herin the carcer of knowledge. She 
held public discussions on philosophy, in the 
presence of immense crowds, of ecclesiastics, 
noblemen, and ladies. On receiving her de- 
gree, her brow was encircled with a silver 
crown, ornamented with laurel leaves, present- 
ed by Dr, Bazzin, in the name of the faculty. 
In presenting her with the gown, the ensignia 
of her degree, he addressed to her a latin ora- 
tion, to which she replied in an extemporaneous 
latin aie the 8 aud delicacy of neh 
langua; eing considered truly wonderful. 
Every effort =f made to sound the depths of 
her mind, but it was found that not one man 
could compete with her or meet herat all points, 
so various were her accomplishments, so subtle 
her wit, and sa clear her understanding and 
judgment. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, in 1554, astonished 
the Court of France and all the foreign embas- 
sadors, by delivering a latin oration of her own 
composition, setting forth the capacity af women 
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for the highest mental culture. The accom- 

lishments of Lady Jane Grey in the languages, 
aa ever been the historian’s delight, but her 
attainments proved more than mere accomplish- 
ments to her, for they disciplined her mind, 
strengthened her heart, enlarged her faith, and 
tempered her enthusiasm. The mother of 
Lord Bacon was distinguished as a_ linguist. 
She corresponded with Bishop Jewel, in Greek, 
and translated his apology from Latin so fault- 
lessly that it 8 not one correction. Her 
name is little known, while thatof her son, who 
inherited her temperament and talents, will be 
carried down through ages. It was granted to 
him, to express his interior existence in the free 
outflow of his thoughts. ‘The mother’s life was 
merged in the son's renown, but it flows 
through itsilent, deep and strong, till the last 
ebb of time. 

Madame De Stael, enchanted France by her 
scholarship and wit, her influence spread over 
all Europe, winning her a lasting fame for po- 
litical wisdom, as well as every style of literary 
excellence. Her works are still fresh and her 
rank high among the classics of the age. Her 
writings, in fact, mark an epoch in literature 
and politics—the finest models of strength, 

race, compassand symmetry ; combined excel- 
encies which redeemed all her faults, and pow- 
ers which compensated all the accidents of her 
sex and circumstances, in a disordered time.“ 


Here are a few of the great names which 
“ like peaks of some sunk continent jut through 
obliyion’s sea,” to hint the richness of the soil 
that lies buried under the overwhelming flood. 
Twenty years ago, when Henry Clay was on 
the pinnacle of his fame, when Whittier said, 
“he is not yet fallon,” Red Jacket, who ha heard 
the story of his early straggle and had wit- 
nessed his great success, and admired his mas- 
terly eloquence, cried ont, delighted, * Ah! 
I like the man that can swim all day against the 
current and drag his canoe after him.” Such 
is the praise that woman justly earns by the tri- 
umphs she must win in the teeth of a fiercer cur- 
rent, and laden with a heavier burden than 


“ever the orator of the west encountered or en- 


dured. In one of his great struggles, he asked 
for “fair play and clear day light ;” the world 
gave it to him. ‘The applause of listening Sen- 
ates, the generous devotion of a nation support- 
ed himin his great efforts, and many a kind 
construction covered his deficiences and exag- 
gerated his deservings. Suecess under such 
conditions, is as nothing in comparison with the 
obstacles that throng an aspiring woman's path- 
way to equal reputation. We also ask fair 
play, open possibilities, and a just judgment of 
our desperate endeavors. 

The female adventurer is at antagonism with 
false opinions and all the established order and 
institutions, laws, and customs of society. She 
puts in peril the grace and beauty of her life, 
and loses a sweeter reward than ever glory 
gave a conqueror, in every strife she under- 
takes for the accomplishment of a worthy life. 
Credit her then, with these sacrifices, give due 


Ses letter from Miss Finch, for further illustra- 
tions of this point. 
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force to toil under such trials, and then imagine 
what she might be with all circumstances fa- 
voring her heroism and helping her capacities. 

To the competent critic of modern poetry 
and fiction, we can trust the pretensions of our 
sex without an instance cited, without an argu- 
ment adduced. Some other time and for an- 
other purpose, we shall turn our attention to 
the host of women’s names, and the ample share 
of their works, which illustrate the literature 
of our age. 

It is not needed here, for it is a point con- 
ceded. We are concerned now only with mat- 
ters in dispute, and we turn therefore to the 
question of woman’s pretensions to the walks 
of science; those sciences technically divided 
into the exact and the natural, or the philoso- 
phy of materialism, the knowledge of physics, 
the laws and mysteries of matter, its measures, 
weights and motions; and, along with these, 
political economy, law, medicine, theology — 
These we will examine in such a manner as to 
answer the demand for our Newton, Cuviere, 
Kepler, Justinian, Blackstone, Jefferson and 
Marshall, or account for the lack, among women 
of their analogous. 

We close this article, now already too long 
for our space, without concluding it, with an 
authority for the broadest position which we 
take, that must have is force with the most 
stubborn conservatism, if it has not quite lost 
its instincts: Says Socrates, who had known 
Aspasia and measured mental strength with her, 
“I have long held the opinion that the female 
sex are inferior to us in nothing except bodily 
strength, and that there should be but one 
mode of education for men and women, as the 
latter have the same natural genius.” And he 
adds, after ample experience and observation 
of the trial and results,“ We have been estab- 
lishing the law which is not only possible but 
best for the state.” 

We ask asuspension of judgment and a can- 
did hearing for what we have yet to say in de- 
fence of the advance position which we take, in 
the confidence of its truth and justice. 

— -eee — 
WILL IT BE PERMANENT. 

The above question comes to us from various 
directions, and our answer must be the same to 
all. It will be permanent, if those who profess 
to feel that our objects are of paramount inter- 
terest to every other, will to have it so. 

We did not commence our work in any mo- 
mentary fit of caprice. We had counted well 
the cost, and knew the sacrifices which it would 
involve, and we now know the labor attendant 
upon it. 

We knew that there was an earnest call for 
reading on the subject, and that the great heart 
of womanhood needed a medium of communi- 
cation. The voice, pen, and the press, are the 
engines for correcting public sentiment, and we 
need all the appliances that would be used in 


any other great moral question. We must have 
the living voice to kindle the fire, but the fuel 
can only be supplied to keep it up, and the 
engineer to tend it constantly, by the public 
press. 

There are some papers that advocate our 
cause nobly, and are doing good service to it; 
but they have never given that space or thought 
to it which it requires. Simple as the propo- 
sition of equality of right may appear, there is 
underlying it a deeper philosophy than has as 
yet been defined, and it must be evolved by 
those who have given to it the best thoughts of 
their lives. 

There need be no apprehension that these 
papers will fall off in interest because ours has 
entered the field. Tt has never been the case 
that there was a diminution of interest in any 
subject, by any amount of well directed increase 
of means, which might be brought to bear. If 
those who say “that the emancipation of wo- 
man is the noblest moral work ever launched,” 
are sincere, then let them not feel that there 
are others paramount to it in their affections; 
and not only will the Uxa be abundantly sus- 
tained, but we shall have daily and weekly pa- 
pers; and that class who are to work out their 
own redemption, will find an utterance that will 
amaze the cold sceptic who proclaims woman 
satisfied and happy in her present condition. 


ENCOURAGING. 

We find in the Cincinnati Christian Press 
an address given before the members of the 
Philadelphion, ata late meeting, by Mrs. Ernst, 
of that city, on the subject of woman's rights. 
The essay is marked throughout by good com- 
mon sense, clearness of perception and delicacy 
of expression. One suggestion, on the subject 
of marriage we extract, and would give more if 
our space permitted : 


„Could it be made unlawful and disgraceful 
for women to marry before twenty-one, they 
would have time for education, as men have ; 
time for mental and physical development and 
maturity, anda much greater chance of choos- 
ing with judgment. As old Doctor Beecher 
once said of going to the theatre, “keep your 
children strictly from it till they are old enough 
to know better, and then they won't want to 
go.” So keep your girls from peat | till 
they are old enough to know better, and half the 
time they wonld choose much more congenial 


ners. 

They would all still marry, because it is more 
natural and far hepper forthem to do so. For 
God setteth the solitary in families,“ for good 
to all, we know. But give girls something val- 
uable to do for themselves, and they would 
never hurry into an engagement which mature 
life so often condemns and mournsover. Why 
should the law recognize them as fit to bind 
themselves to such asacrifice of “free agency,” 
both of body and mind, as iage in some 
cases now is, before they are considered 
capable of taking care of property? Why 
should money be thought of more importance 
to be preserved from waste, than the moral and 
intellectual nature of an immortal being?“ 
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In the Nantucket Mirror we find that Miss 
Gardner, of that city, has also furnished an ad- 
dress for the Lyceum, read by Mrs. E. Barney, 
which is very highly spoken of as an intellectu- 
al effort, and we know that the Nantucket peo- 
ple are no mean judges of such productions; 
nor, we think, would a weak partiality for their 
towns-woman cause an over estimate of her 
lecture. We only wish she had voiced her 
own thoughts. But we hail with joy the open- 
ing of Lyceums to women in whatever way it 
is done, for it is another avenue to independent 
existence. 


THE VOICES OF LIFE. 

We have received this neat little volume of 
poems by Mrs. E. P. Lesdernier, published by 
Cornish and Lamport. We have read all the 
poems with interest, and would not allow this 
opportunity to pass without a notice. They 
have in them much variety, gracefulness, beau- 
ty, and strength, and give evidence of genius, 
which, had it found fewer obstacles to encounter, 
might have gladdened the pathway of many 
through lite, 

They breathe a sadder strain than we could 
wish the poet might ever feel, for his true mis- 
sion isto give joy to the heart. Few could read 
the Vigil of the Homeless, without the tribute of 
asigh or tear; or the Voices of the Sea, without 
fancying themselves npon its shores listening to 
its deep murmur, 

We cannot however, forbear noticing the bad 
taste of the editor, who in his notes drags some 
portion of her private history before the public, 
and says that “her cause should be the passport 
to public favor,” thus robbing her of the meed 
due to her genius. No one wishes to have charity 
thrast upon them, either in form of amusement, 
in the purchase of books, or works of art. No 
one should have their necessities proclaimed 
when they come before the public as an author 
or an artist, for the purpose of awakening sym- 
pathy, and thus building up a meritricious rep- 
utation. Neither man or woman should have 
their works judged by their private lives. An 
artist must be measured by artistic rules; a poet 
by the laws of poesy; a reasoner by rules of 
logic and induction. It is unthir to the public 
and unsafe for the individual to be spoken of in 
any other way. Neither should the personal ad- 
miration we may feel, be allowed to come in to 
bias judgment. We often read notices of lec- 
turers untilwe are convinced that we too shall 
bein rapture; but alas! what a letting down 
is the reality. So with books, nine out of ten 
have not a thought in them from beginning to 
end; but they find their way through this system 
of unmitigated puffing, into almost every li- 
brary. The little book of poems which we 
commenced noticing, has its faults, but it has 
also merit; let it be judged of accordingly, and 
not by the editor's notes. It should be read for 
its sweet, sad strains, and its touching pathos 
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will reach many hearts, and in strong, high 
trust, will reprove the dead faith of the world- 
ling. 

AGNODICE. 

Mrs, Editor :I have just read an incident in 
Athenian history which will encourage our female 
physicians by the spectacle of courage in liberty of 
true science ; and may appeal by the example of 
the “ principle gentlewomen” of Athens, to those 
modern gentlewomen who resist the new impulse 
in behalfof the medical education of woman. I 
give it as related by J. A. St. John, in his “ Man- 
ners and Customs of Ancient Greece ;” a book 
that is specially recommended to the attention of 
your readers, not only by its admirable portraiture 
of life in Greece, but by its full account of the con- 
dition of Grecian women. 

The simple delicacy of remoter ages required 
women to be attended, while becoming mothers, 
by individuals of their own sex. But the contrary 
practice, now general among civilized nations, pre- 
yailed early at Athens, where the study of medi- 
cine, in which the accoucheur’s'art is included, was 
prohibited to women and slaves. The consequen- 
ces bear stronger testimony to the refined taste and 
truly feminine feelings of the Athenian ladies than 
athousand panegyrics. Numbers, rather than 
submit to the inmodest injunction of fashion, de- 
clined all aid and perished in their harems ; observ- 
ing which, and moved strongly by the desire to pre- 
serve the lives of her noble minded countrywo- 
men, a female citizen named Agnodice, disguised 
as a man, acquired a competent knowledge of the 
theory and practice of physic in the medical 
school of Herophilus; she then confided her secret 
to the women who universally determined to avail 
themselves of her services, and in consequence her 
practice became so extensive that the jealousy of 
the other practitioners was evidently excited. In 
revenge, therefore, as she still maintained her dis- 
guise, they preferred an accusation against her in 
the court of Areopagus, as a general seducer, To 
clear herself, Agnodice made known her sex, upon 
which the envious Æsculapians prosecuted her un- 
der the provisions of the old law. In behalf of 
their benefactress the principal gentlewomen ap- 
peared in court, and mingled the highest testimony 
in favor of Agnodice. With many bitter reproach- 
es, they not only obtained her acquittal, but she ro- 
peal of the obnoxious law, and permission for any 
free woman to become an accoucheure.” 

St. John's Manners and Customs of Ancient 
Greece; vol. 1, page 115. M. 


LETTER. 

The following brief, pertinent note, in an- 
swer to the Una's appearance, is from one 
whose name is justly entitled to honor. Mr. 
Updike was the author of the bill passed by the 
Rhode Island Legislature some years since, se- 


euring to married women the right to their own 


property, 

It was fitting and proper that Rhode Island 
should be the first state to take this step, as she 
was the first to give religious toleration—to af- 
ford an asylum to the persecuted for opinion’s 
sake—so let her be the first to strike from her 
constitution the single word which proscribes 
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woman, and puts her in a more hopeless po- 
sition than a minor, a foreigner, a slave, or 
a criminal; for the child may come of age 
and claim his right to self-government, a for- 
tigner may be naturalized, the slave be eman- 
cipated, or the criminal pardoned ; but alas for 
woman, she is doomed to interminable nothing- 
ness among hor brethren : 


Kisestoy, R. I., Feb. 10th, 1853. 

Dear Madown.—I received the ‘Una’ last evening 
and have perused it—I assure you that I am 
pleased that such a publication is to be issued in 
this State, and trust that it will receive the patron- 
age that it deserves. It is to be hoped that the 
time will soon arrive when the old feudal doctrine 
of female slavery will be abrogated. Please to add 
my nume to your list of subscribers. The money 
is enclosed, With esteem, yours, Š 
W. UPDIKE. 


From the Boston Liberator, 
BraTTLEBORO’, (Vt.) Feb. 9, 1853. 

Dear Sin; ‘It is not often that a single speech 
reverses the public sentiment of a whole town,’ 
This was the expression used by a lady of this 
piace yesterday, in describing to me the effect pro- 

need by the recent address of our friend Lber 
Stoxx, on Woman's Rights. 

During a stay of a few days in this place, I have 
derived no small pleasure from the universal testi- 
mony to the same effect. Among a large circle of 
relatives and scquaintances, I have not found a 
single exception to the general delight and admir- 
ation, Yet, among these are persons whom I 
know to have felt the strongest prejudices against 
this whole Woman's Rights’ movement, and even 
against the public oratory of women; and who 
went to hear Miss Stone only by my urgent solic- 
itation. 

I believe Miss Stone was invited to come here 
in cosequence of a lecture by Rev. A. L. Stone of 
Boston, in which the whole movement she repre- 
sents was severely attacked. And so general was 
the spirit of ridicule created by that lecture, that 
serious fears were entertained lest it would 
be actually unsafe for a woman to lecture in Brat- 
tleboro a place in many respects very conservi- 
tive. But her lecture (which was fully attended) 
so charmed all who heard it, that there was not 
only the most respectfal attention throughout, but 
the result appears to have been a change in public 
sympathy as I have described. 

I mention this thus publicly, not merely as an 
act of justice to one of the most deligh public 
speakers whom I have ever heard, and a simple, 
noble, and most womanly woman, but for another 
purpose, Ido not wish Miss Stone to wear her- 
self out in the cause, but I do wish that its friends 
should endeavor to secure her services in all the 
large towns of Massachusetts, previous to the Con- 
Stitutional Convention in May. The subject will 
most probably be brought before the Convention, 
and it is desirable, for the sake of reason and good 
taste, ifnot for humanity, that there should be men 
in that body, who, ifthey must still oppose the 
just claims of woman, can at least oppose them by 
some other weapon than insult and bnffoonery. 
This, at least, may be hoped. But I am bound 
to add, that the entire argument for the equal po- 
litical rights of the whole human race appears so 
simple and palpable, that itis a mysteryto me 
how any man with a clear head (to say nothing of 
a heart) can for a moment resist it. 

Yours, respectfully, 
T. W. Hicerssow. 


Well ordered charity begins at home, say the 
selfists, in order to belie the gospel of Christ. 


Love one human being purely, warmly, and you 
will love all. The heart in this heaven, like the 
wandering sun, sees nothing from the dew-drop to 
the ocean, but a mirror which it warms and fills. 
Jean Paul. 
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AN ADDRESS. 

We take pleasure in republishing Mrs. E. C. 
Stanton’s address to the Legislature of New 
York, presented on the 21st of January, 1853. 
The Committee of Women, the first who have 
ever ventured in that State before the honora- 
ble body of law-makers, presented a petition of, 
we believe, more than twenty thousand names, 
praying for the Maine Law. They were re- 
ceived and listened to with respectful attention. 
Tt remains yet to be seen how deeply these sov- 
ercigns of the State were affected by the prayers 
of their wives, mothers, and sisters; and by the 
strong, earnest appeal of Mrs. S., which is an 
able argument against taxation without repre- 
sentation—as well as forcible in its demand for 
more stringent laws. It touches one point in 
legislation, in which we most cordially unite 
with her, viz: that of making drunkenness a 
just cause of divorce. We may be pardoned, 
perhaps, for believing that the Maine Law is 
but striking off the branches of the evil tree of 
intemperance, whose roots are fast twined round 
the home circle, and bedded deep, and strong, 
under the tables where sensual natures, inheri- 
ted for generations, are fostered by the indul- 
gence of mothers themselves; who take infinite 
delight in preparing the condiments and stimu- 
lating diet which increases the demand for 
stronger, and yet stronger stimulants, till even 
the fire-water must be drugged, to satisfy the 
depraved appetite. If there is any one position 
where we would have law interfere with the in- 
diviqual's own right of judzment—it should be to 
separate the wife from the intemperate husband, 
or vice versa—for we hold it criminal in the 
highest degree for persons of this class to be 
parents; “these are the sins which are visi- 
ted upon the children to the third and fourth 
generation.” Our studies and disposition lead 
us to look for cause and effect, and we hesitate 
not to say that, we believe, the sensual indul- 
gence of the table, creates a demand for other 
stimulants, and while there is a demand there 
will of necessity be a supply. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE MAINE LAW. 


Written by Mrs. Stanton, and read by Miss Anthony, 
in the Assembly Chamber, Jan. 21. 
To run HONORABLE THE LEGISLATURE 
or THE Stare OP New YORK: 

This is, I believe, the first time in the history of 
our State, that Woman has come before this Hon- 
orable Body to state the legal disabilities under 
which, as women, we have thus far lived and la- 
bored, Though our grievances are many, and our 
causes of complaint, if set forth, would be as nu- 
merous ns those made by our forefathers against 
their King; yet, in behalf of the women of this 
State, I appeal to you at this time, for the redress 
of those only, growing out of the legalized trafic 
in ardent spirits. 
orphan's tears, widow’s groans, and tho blasted 
hopes of wretched wives and mothers. We come 
not with statistics to prove to you the enormity of 
this traffic, its pecuniary loss to state, family and 
individual. Nor, the amount of crime and misery 
it brings with it. No! oceans of cloquence have 
already been poured out, and volumes of statistics 
written on this question. You all know the wretch- 


We come not now to tell you of 
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edness and poverty produced by this traffic, there- 
fore we come not to reiterate what has been said a 
thousand times before, but we come to propose to 
you to do one of two things—either so remodel 
your State cônstitution, that woman may vote on 
this great political and social evil, and thus relieve 
herself of the terrible injustice that now oppresses 
her, or, be in fact what, as men, you now claim to 
be, her faithful representatives, her legal protectors, 
her chivalrous knights. 

If you wisely choose the first proposition, and 
thus relieye yourselves of the burthen of all special 
legislation for one million and a half of disenfran- 
chised subjects, giving us equal rights, as citizens, 
with all “white male citizens,” then we have noth- 
ing to ask. Our course, under such circumstances, 
would be clear and simple. We should not long 
stand gaping into the heavens as our temperance 
saints now do, voting rum into high places, and 
then praying it to walk out. But if you still hug 
the delusion that you can legislate for us far better 
than we could for ourselves, and still insist on look- 
ing after our best interests, and protecting us in 
our sacred rights, at least permit us from time to 
time to tell you of our wants and needs. For, is 
it not fair to infer that in the progress of the race, 
as man is continually demanding for himself more 
enlarged liberty, that as his whole being developes, 
he requires new modes of action, and new laws to 
govern him, that woman too, following in the wake 
of her liege lord, may in the course of human 
events require some new privileges and immuni- 
ties 

Ist. Then, as our “faithful representatives,” 
we ask you to give us the Maine Law, which has 
been so glorious in those States where it has been 
fairly tried. Now that we sce a door of escape 
open, from the long line of calamities that intem- 
perance has brought upon the head of woman, we 
would fain enter in and be at peace. We have 
long and impatiently waited for yon to take some 
effective action on this abominable traffic, and now, 
feeling that the time has fully come, we pray you 
to act 1 and wisely. Let the work of to- 
dny tell on all coming generations, that each one 
composing this august Lody may be enshrined with 
a grateful remembrance in the hearts of thousands, 
and thus form a more glorious cra on the pages of 
future history than even the Revolution of 1776. 
But if you are not prepared to give us the Maine 
Law, and thus suppress this traffic altogether, then, 
as you love justice, remove from it all protection. 
Do not legalize it in any way. Let the trade be 
free and then let all contracts in which rum is in- 
volved be null and void. A man cannot come into 
court with his gambling debts, neither let him with 
his rum debts ; for what better is rumselling than 
gambling, or the rumseller than the gamester? 
Then, do away with all license laws, and take no 
cognizance of the evil; for what a government li- 
censes, it does not condemn. Now this traffic is 
either right or wrong. If right, let it be subject to 
the same laws as all other articles of commerce. If 
wrong, let those who carry it on be treated as 
criminals by the government throwing on them 
the responsibility of all pauperism aud crime they 
directly or indircetly produce, 

The present position of our Government on 
this subject is most discouraging to the friends of 
temperance, and shows a lamentable want of high 
moral tone in those who make our laws, or those 
who make our law-makers. ‘To make provision as 
to how or by whom this traffic shall be carried on, 
is to recognize in a certain class of men, the right 
to take the lives and property of their fellows. 
Upou what principles do our ramsellers and distil- 
lers form themselves into a great monopoly in our 
midst, to work all manner of evil, to sow death 
and destruction on all sides? Because they are a 
majority, must we, u virtuous minority, submit to 
all kinds of Mnposition? Shall an apothecary be 
required to label his poisons, while the stamp of 
the Empire State shall recommend those of the 
rumseller? Shall one pig in a respectable sty, be- 
cause, forsooth, heis an offence to some lordly nose 
in the neighborhood, be removed by law as anui- 
sance, while these pestilential distillerics are allowed 
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to remain in our midst, infecting the atmos for 
miles around with their loathsome, di ng odor 
—a stench in the nostrils of whole communities? 
Verily are these distillers and ramsellers 

pets of this Government. No other class of 
could make themselves so disgusting to a commu- 
nity without being voted a nuisance at once, and 
disposed of as such. Now, we ask you as our 
representatives, to divorce yourself wholly from 
this abominable traffic, Ifyou have not thes 

to cut off the head of the giant, and kill him out- 
right, then turn your backs upon him and refuse to 
shake hands with him in the market place, 

But, above all, we conjare you not to let this 
session pass, without giving us a law making dronk- 
enness n just causo of divorce. Such would be 
far greater in its permanent results than the Maino 
Law, even. Suppose we havethe Maine Law to- 
day,—you have then disposed of all intoxicating 
drinks ; but you have still the animal natures,—the 
morbid appetite for stimulants and excitement en- 
tailed on generation after generation, which will 
work themselves out in some direction. But back 
up the Maine Law by the more important one on 
Divorce, and you make a permanent reform, in so 
regulating your laws on marriage, that the pure anid 
noble of our sex muy be sustained by the power of 
Government in dissolving all union with gross 
and vicious natures. It would create a strong 
public sentiment against drunkenness for you to 
declare, that, in your opinion, it is a crime s enor- 
mous, as to fumish just cause for the separa- 
tion of man and wife. Inasmuch as such a law 
would be impracticable to the mass, in its first ef- 
fects, it would meet with but little opposition, and, 
once passed, we have no fears that it would ever be 
repealed. It would be one of those onward steps 
never to be retaken, 

2d. As our legal protectors, we ask you to re- 
lease us from taxation, Under the present system 
the drunkurd’s wife is doubly taxed. As she has 
no right to what she has helped to earn, the rum- 
seller can take all she has for her husband's debts, 
and leave her to-day houseless, homeless and pon- 
niless, If then, as a widow, she have the energy 
to carn for herself and children a home of her own, 
then comes the State, and taxes her to support 
prisons, jails and poor-honses. Thus do you per- 
mit the rumsoller, firat to strip her of her legal pro- 


tector, and then tax hor to support the pauperism 
and crime produced by his traffic. Verily,“ no 


just government ean be formed but by the consent 
of the governed.” If vou, gentlemen, were all 
afflicted with drunkards for your wives, your sub- 
stance, your daily wages, could not be swept away 
by the rapacity of the rumseller. You have in 
your hands the means of self-protection. Not 80 
with us. The law gives to man the right to all he 
can get, and to what we get, too. The new prop- 
erty law protects what we inherit, but not what we 
jointly carn ; honce you see how hopeless is the 
condition of the drunkard’s wife. Look but one 
moment at her position. If she have inherited 
nothing, she owns nothing, no matter how intelli- 
gent, virtuous and industrious she may be; and if 
the joint property be wholly of her own earning, 
by your laws it is her husbaud's, be his character 
what it may, whether a tippler, adrunkard, or a 
sot. If she goes out to work by the day, she has 
no right to her wages, and if given to her, by 
your laws the husband may collect them again of 
her employers. Then he may abandon her for 
ars, —muking no provision for her or her chil- 
dren. And, if he return and find them in comfort- 
able cireumstances,—by your laws, he may make 
that home desolate, and spend their scanty earn- 
ings in riotous living. If the wife refuse to 
receive the vagrant as her liege lord, then, 
by your laws, he can rob her of her children,—and, 
no matter how tyrannical, loathsome, and utterly 
disgusting he may be, by your laws he is still her 
husband. And if found guilty of the only crime 
which gives just cause of divorce, of which your 
laws take cognizance, —she must, even then, 
some thirty dollars, or more, to put asunder 
some Priest bound together,—for God hath 
those only who are one in spirit, and united by love. 
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Now, I ask von, as men, are these laws just? 
Are they such as yon would like for yourself? 
The first object of government is to protect the 
weak bs by the stro ut such laws take from 
the weak all defence,—from the helpless all hope, 
—and hundreds of women, this very day, are suf- 
fering from this legal bondage. runkard's 
wife sits crushed and hopeless,—fearing to break 
the chains that grate on her naked heart,—she dies 
the victim of a false public sentiment,—whilst 
the Priest and the Law-Giver, coolly look on, and 
pronounce all very good. Seeing that you would 
consider women-yoters a terrible scourge on the 
body politic, —if you would not have us press our 
claims to the exercise of our right to the elective 
franchise, see that we have justice at your hands. 
The women of this State are not satistied with 
such representation and protection, as we have had 
thus far,—and unless our interests can be better 
looked after,—unless you can give us more equable 
laws—we demand the right to legislate ourselves. 
ad. As our chivalrous knight, we ask you to 
go through no dangerous wars, to win laurels for 
our approval,—to break no lances, nor to perform 
any feats, on horse or foot,—to risk for us neither 
your fortunes, your lives, nor your sacred liberty. 
No! We only ask, that in your leisure hours, you 
will duly consider the unjust laws that now dis- 
grace your statute books,—that you will unite with 
us against our national foe, Intemporance,—that 
you will lend us your influence to create a health- 
Tul public sentiment, that shall deny to drunkards 
the right of husbands and fathers,—that shall give 
the drunkard’s wife hor property, without taxation, 
and her children without fear of molestation. 
You would fain have women remain in the retire- 
ment of private life ;—then protect her inher home, 
You love to look upon her as a sacred being: 
then make her so in her holiest ralations. You 
wish to think of her es ever pare and virtuous ; 
then help her to fly from all debasing contact with 
gross surroundings. Weask you to go forth on no 
Quixotic expedition to attack’ imaginary focs, or 
relieve imaginary sufferings. Wo ask Four pro- 
tection, not against the highway robber or ruthless 
bandit; but we, the women of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—your mothers, wives and sisters—ask you to 
throw around us a shield of defence against social 
tyranny and civil injustice—against a code of laws 
unworthy of Nero himself, ŝo grevions are they in 
their bearing npon the poor and helpless of our 
sex, Alas! that such laws should now bear the 
sanction of our husbands, sires and sons. Alas! 
for this proud Republic, if its women, the reposito- 
of all that is noble and virtuous in national 
aracter, can command no higher honors, no 
purer homage, no juster Jaws at your hands. 
Enizanetu C, STANTON. 


PROTEST. 

Many hundred years ago it was taught by in- 
spiration, that there “ must be precept upon pre- 
cept, line upon line, here a little and there a 
little.“ We fully accept this doctrine, and shall 
not, therefore, offer an apology for presenting 
the protest of Dr. Harriot K. Hunt, of Boston, 
even though it has already appeared in several 
of our own papers, and some English journals, 
We cut it now from the Liverpool Murcury; 
and in its connection, some sensible remarks 
made upon it in that paper. The protest is in 
itself, a clear, cogent argument, and does not 
need sustaining upon any of its points. The 
life also of the writer has been an argument, 
more powerful in its effects than this protest; 
and it is the true life, that the world is now de- 
manding. Can woman follow a trade or profes- 
sion, acquire property, and maintain her inde- 
pendence, and still be none the less a woman in 


all the higher, purer attributes, is the question ? 
And we rejoice thatthere has been, and still are 
noble examples, to point to, in proof of this. When 
woman was first able to sustain herself in the lit- 
erary world, it gave to hope a new spring, “ re- 
created her from the dust”—since which time 
women have been struggling up, through all 
the difficulties and embarrassments of theirlives, 
to a full, intellectual equality with man. The 
struggle for achievement in any new path until 
the victory is gained, is a severe one; for she is 
at antagonism with the whole world. Women 
look coldly, shrug their shoulders, insinuate 
that their former friend is intensely ambitious, 
or masculine, or perhaps, something worse-— 
Their disloyality to each other has passed into a 
proverb, and in the meantime men, who some- 
how look upon women as their natural enemies, 
fo to work deliberately and pile obstacle upon 
obstacle, in her arduous and soul-wearmg way 
to achievement. They first very prudently 
seek to disarm their “fair antagonists” with flat- 
tery when they can, and “by might when they 
must,” in order to keep her in her place ; but let 
her really achieve through all these difflculties, 
either in literature, art, or science, and there is 
still nobility enough in human nature to bow re- 
verently before the new revelation even though 
it be in woman's form. 

Most women lack that physical courage, 
which will enable them to cope successfully with 
all the difficulties which beset their path, in the 
outset, but this does not prove inability, it only 
goes to show that these obstacles should be re- 
moved out of her way, for she has aspirations 
and desires beyond the kitchen, the parlor, and 
toilet. We cannot, in this connection, refrain 
from giving an extract from a letter of a friend 
in Dublin on this subject: 

The belief has taken strong hold on me 
that a main prop to the present abject condition 
of women is the difficulty in the way of their ac- 
quiring trades and professions when young, in 
order to their maintenance in the future — 
While boys are taught employments, their sis- 
ters are kept dawddling at home, doing seraps of 
needle and fancy work, amusing themselves, 
paying visits, loitering out their existence; 
many of them, most perhaps, are readily trained 
into this mode of life; they adopt it asa matter 
of course; other young girls live so, and they 
follow their example, and think it is the right 
way for women to live; but I know, there are 
some whoare dissatisfied, whose minds pine under 
this ill-usage and degradation, although they 
may not always know the cause; there comes 
an aching longing for an object to live for; it 
came on me with intensity; how I longed to be 
of that class of women who must work to live! 
Not being of this class, I was kept a compara- 
tive drone in my father’s house, while my broth- 
ers who were as well able tolive idle as I, were 
at work. It has beena rankling sore to me, that 
I, who see so clearly the duty of individual la- 
bor, either with head or hands, have been ne- 
cessitated to live in idleness, and even if free to 
live otherwise, now I have grown up so igno- 
rantly of any business or profession that I should 
be utterly at a loss to know what to turn to— 
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This inability for selfsupport, brings With it a 
feeling of dependence, and must the main 
cause of so many ill-assorted and miserable mar- 
riages. Then comes a train of abuses enough 
to make all within you writhe with indignation.” 

Our friend speaks with deep feeling, and it is 
this which imparts to language all its power 
Take off the pressure, lift up the burden, O ye 
strong ones; give to woman freedom for the 
full play of all her powers, aud there will then 
be harmony on earth. 


We do not purpose that our paper shall be 
the organ of a mutual admiration party—we 
mean to do justice; the rights of one sex cannot 
conflict with the rights of another, nor those of 
one individual with another. 


Dr. Hunt is one of a numberof women, who 
have achieved wealth and position in this coun- 
try. These women are taxed from twenty-five 
dollars, all the way up to one thousand, and yet 
they have no voice in the appropriation of these 
taxes. But our friend's protest speaks for itself: 


To Frederic U. Tracy, Treasurer, and the Assessors 
and other Authorities of the City of Boston, and the 
Citizens generally : 


Harriot K. Hunt, physician, a native and perma- 
nent resident of the city of Boston, and for many 
ears a tax-payer therein, in making payment of 
her city taxes for the coming year, begs leave to 
protest against the injustice and inequality of levy- 
oe taxes upon women, and at the same time refus- 
ing them any yoice or vote in the imposition and 
expenditure of the same. The only classes of male 
persons, required to pay taxes, and not at the 
same time allowed the privilege of yoting are 
aliens and minors. The objections in the case of 
aliens is their supposed want of interest in our in- 
stitutions and knowledge of them. The objections 
in the case of minors is, the want of sufficient un- 
derstanding. These objections cannot apply to 
women, natives of the city, all whose property in- 
torests are here, and who have accumulated, by 
their own sagacity and industry, the very proper- 
ty on which they are taxed. But this is not all; 
the alien, by going through the forms of natuntliza- 
tion, the minor on coming of age, obtain the right 
of voting, and so longas they continue to pay a 
mero poll-tax of a dollar and a half, they may con- 
tinue to exercise it, though so ignorant as not to 
bo able to sign their names, or read the very votes 
they put into the ballot-boxes. Even drunkards, 
felons, idiots or lunatics, if me, may still enjoy that 
right of voting, to which no woman, however 
large the amount of taxes she pays, however re- 
spectable her character, or useful her life, can ever at- 
tain. Wherein your remonstrant would enquire is 
the justice, equality or wisdom of this? That the 
rights and interests of the female part of the com- 
munity are sometimes forgotten or disregarded in 
consequence of their deprivation of political rights, 
is strikingly cvinced,gs appears to your remon- 
strant, in the organization and administration of the 
city public schools. Though there are open, in 
this State and neighborhood, a great multitude of 
colleges and professional schools, for the education 
of boys and young men, yet the city has very pro- 
berly provided two High Schools of its own, one 
tin, the other English, ot which the male gradu- 
ates of the Grammar Schools may pursue their ed- 
ucation still farther at the public expense. 
why is not a like provision made for the girls? 
Why is the public provision for their education 
stopped short just as they have atained the age 
best fitted for progress, and the reliminary know- 
ledge necessary to facilitate it, thus giving the ad- 
vantage of superior culture to sex, notto mind? 
The fact that our colleges and professional schools 
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are closed against females, of which your remon- 
strant has had personal and painful experience,— 
having been in the year 1847, after twelve years of 
medical practice in Boston, refused permission to 
attend the lectures of Havard Medical College — 
That fact would seem to furnish an additional rea- 
son why the city should provide, at its own expense, 
those means of superior education which, by sup- 
plying our girls with occupation and objects of in- 
torest, would not only save them from lives of 
frivolity and emptiness, but which might open the 
way to many useful and lucrative pursuits, and so 
raise them above that degrading dependence, so fruit- 
ful a source of female misery. 

Reserving a more full exposition of the sub- 
ject to future occasions, your remonstrant in pay- 
ing her tax for the current year, begs leave to pro- 
test against the injustice and inequalities above 
pointed out. his is respectfully submitted, 

RRIOT K. HUNT. 

32 Green st., Boston, Oct. 18, 1852. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 
BY ONE WHO nas VISITED AMERICA. 


Itisan old adge, that where there is smoke 
there is fire, and we know that discontent and agi- 
tation are but the expression of some gricyance or 
injustice that requires redress, 

This rale is of general application, and we find 
ourselves compelled to apply it, in order to account 
for the rapid increase of that party in the United 
States who advocate the enfranchisementof women, 
demanding for them equality before the law, and 
the same civil, political, and social rights that are 
enjoyed by the citizens of the community. 

That the present education of women tends to 
weakness and dependence—that the usages of so- 
ciety are unfavorable to the developement of her 
fuculties—that her position is one of undue subser- 
viency—that she is not permitted the exercise of 
those rights and privelizes possessed by the other 
sex—and that public opinion greatly circumscribes 
her sphere of usefulness and [cujoyment—will be 
generally acknowledged. 

It is a fact well established in this country, as 
well as in America, that bearing wrongs quietly 
and patiently is not the way to get them redressed. 
If women feel aggrieved atthe restrictions under 
which they labor, it is necessary that they should 
first express their dissatisfaction, next draw public 
attention to the causes, then seek their removal. 
This rational course has been pursued by the 
women engaged in the movement in America, 

The first convention was held at Salem, Ohio,* 
in April, 1850, when a few women assembled “to 
concert measures to secure all persons the recogni- 
tion of equal rights, without distinction of sex or 
color.” Although they insisted on the equality of 
the sexes, but claimed for both the same opportu- 
nities of developement, the sphere of each to be de- 
termined by capacity. 

These points have been consistently maintained 
at all their subsequent conventions, nme or ten of 
which have been held in different states. The 
opinions promulgated by this party are now enter- 
tained by a large number of persons of both sexes 
in the most civilized and enlightened portions of 
the nnion. 

Each convention is described as being “ crowded 
with attentive and interested listeners,” The 
speakers (principally women) have greatly increased 
in numbers and intelligence. The Westminster Re- 
view (for July, 1851), in an excellent article on the 
subject, speaking of these conventions, says—‘ In 
regard to the quality of the speaking, the proceed- 
ings will bear advantageous comparison with those 
of any popular movement with which we are ac- 
quainted, either in this country or America; very 

* The first conventions on the subject of wo- 
man's rights, were held in the summer of 1848, 
in Senaca Falls and Rochester, and were called 
hy Elizabeth C. Stanton and others, who have 
since been earnest workers in the cause, and much 
of the present interest in the movement may be 
Attributed to the ever ready pen of Mrs. S 
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rarely in the oratory of public meetings is the part 
of verbiage and declamation so small, that of calm 
good sense and reason so considerable.” How- 
ever, the advocates of this reform have not con- 
fined themselves to talking; last year eight young 
women received medical diplomas in Philadelphia, 
We hear of the Rey. Antoinette Brown preaching 
at Boston ; of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell practising 
as a physicianin New York; and of Dr. H. K 
Hunt at Boston. The last named lady is not al- 
together unknown to the British public, being the 
same “ Miss Dr. II. K. Hunt“ At is mentioned 
in the London Times of Sept. 30, 1852, in n lcad- 
ing article on the woman’s convention held in 
Syracuse at the begining of that month. 

This champion of the rights of women is worth 
of her high calling both in word and deed. With 
untiring energy and 1 she succeeded in 
qualifying and establishing herself as a medical 
adviser of her own sex, and now, haying made a 
fortune by her practice, she devotes her energies to 
the forwarding of any plan that she thinks will en- 
large the resources or secure the independence of 
women. Her last move in this direction isa pro- 
test against the injustice of levying taxes on women 
and at the same time refusing them any voice in 
their imposition or expenditure. 


On Sunday afternoon the new Emperor Napo- 
lean went over to Versailles with his wife, dress- 
ed in a riding habit, to review the troops there. 
The Empress is an unsurpassed horsewoman. 
The idea of her reviewing the troops on horse- 
back was a novelty, then she is pretty, and the 
stage effect was good, therefore, and the enthusi- 
asm is in the Patris. Tribune. 


GS Any person forwarding to us the sum 
of five dollas, will receive a sixth copy. 
Those desirous of forming clubs, can have the 
Una at the following rates: for $10, thirteen 
copies to one address; for $20, twenty-five 


_copies to one address. 


REVIEW. 

We have received from the author, Jacques MA- 
THIEU, Le vol et La Tyronnie Consacro par La Le- 
gislation Francais, gv. 

It is seldom we meet with a book of which our 
inclination would lead us to say so much as the 
one before us. But we are constrained by the 
limited interest of the subject among onr readers, 
to pass it by without adverting farther to its con- 
tents, than simply enough to convey an idea of 
their character and render intelligible the brief 
translation we have appended. Who M. Jac- 
ques Mathieu may be we have no means of deter- 
mining, beyond the title page of his work publish- 
ed at Nice, during the latter part of the past year. 
This pronounces him an ex-procurean of the Re- 
public, and as his motto is taken from Proudhon 
we may reasonably suppose that it was to the lib- 
erality of his opinions he was indebted for his loss 
of situation and change of residence. We will 
not indeed vouch for the correctness of this sur- 
mise, for we profess to very little shrewdness in 
“guessing,” but we have fancied that such head- 
long radicalism, such bitterness of denunciation, 
could only spring from feelings of personal ont- 
rage, or from the forced rapture of the ties of fami- 
ly and home; and we are confirmed in this idea 
by the general tenor of the work ; for while he rea- 
sons temperately and quietly of the evils of legis- 
lation, and the existant laws of France, he no 
sooner touches npon her rulers and officials than he 
launches out into a strain of prophetic and unmiti- 


gated ferocity, which, beside betraying a sense of. 
private wrong, is (considering the course affairs 
have since taken) sometimes sufficiently amusing, 

But it is not of these things we would speak. 
Passing by whatever may be of local or personal 
interest in this book, we arrive at one great fact, 
that comes refreshingly to our hearts. It is that 
the spirit of chivalric aspiration that has animated 
so many brave and loyal spirits to devote them- 
selves and their noblost efforts to the realization of 
some purer and freer form of socicty is not yot 
extinct. It is that the sentiment of justice and 
equality among men, still survives, and shines 
forth in its essential trnth, inspite of a “cold and 
coward age.” It is that those warm and ingenu- 
ous souls, dreamers and enthusiasts, though they 
may seem, who have striven in vain to tum the 
sluggish current of life inte broader and nobler 
channels in which its whole course might be glad- 
dened if they have not entirely succeded, have at 
least left monuments of their labors and aspirations 
in books like this of M. Mathieu, or those of Fon- 
rier, Constantand others, that will descend from 
generation to generation, awakening hope in the 
weak, and inspiring courage in the strong, until 
at length, humanity imbued with their teaching, 
shall assert its rights and with one step reach the 
natural and appropriate destiny which these theo- 
rists have only faintly shadowed forth. 

It may not be in our time perhaps, that these 
things will come to pass, bnt we can yet derive 
consolation from the assurance that these continu- 
ed assaults upon the old and impoverished forms 
of society must eventually result in their over- 
throw. We can derive new strength and spirit 
from the thought that though we may fail to win 
laurels, we shall Jeave those behind who will not 
only win but wear them. 

But we refrain from such reflections as may be 
too fanciful or oven ludicrous forthe cars of the 
prosaic present tensity of this day. 

Reform has now no more legitimate ficld than 
that chosen by M Mathieu, and although in 
this country we are as yet scarcely prepared to 
take the extreme ground that he proposes for his 
basis, we have yet seen enough of the evils of 
legislation to sympathize with him heartily, and to 
tender our God speed to his mission. We append 
one or two extracts from his book which will show 
its design and somewhat of its tenor better than 
we could, even if we were to enter into an elabor- 
ate disquisition upon it. For his liberal senti- 
ments towards woman, if for no other, we would 
again wish him all success. At some future time 
we may give further translations. 


“ The eagles of tho revolution draped in their idle 
vanity, have not deigned even to discuss the politi- 
cal incapacity of woman. Imitating in 
hanghtiness which reaction always affects to- 
Ww the people, they have found it easier to 
decree to her a lot, which instead of in 
their strength by her aid, and interesting her in 
their cause, weakens it by obliging her through the 
exclusion to which they have doomed her, to erect 
herself as a permanent barrier to their designs. 

Ignorant of the destiny to which humanity should 
aspire, and the 5 1 fo whieh this end com- 
mends, she circumseribes her affections and her 
aspirations to the narrow circle of her family or 
her passions. The contract on which her dearest 
interests depend—the interests of all who are dear 
to her, is Hebrew to her. Thus she brings into ne- 
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tion the ascendency of her love, her tears, her false 
reason to retain her hold upon the egotistical 
sphere of her preferences. ; 

If she descend into the political arena, it is only 
for the profitand by the instigation of Jesuitism— 
and the tact, the perseverance which she displays 
on these occasions, amply attest the capacity which 
men deny to her, 

This proves that she would be able to do as 
much good asshe now docs harm, were her mind 
to receive a different culture, 

We cannot, without injustice, employ as argu- 
ments against her, the delicacy of her organiza- 
tion—or the mobility of hor mind—since she is 
fitted as well as man for the endurance of both 
physical and moral fatigue, and is even firmer than 
he in her resolution. Her quickness of compre- 
hension is equally superior to that of man. Be- 
sides, does she contribute less than he to the social 
charges? Does she not support her share of taxa- 
tion? Is she not subject to the same laws as he! 
Is it not then logical that she should be called to 
participate in the regulation of social interests, or 
that the political incapacity she suffers should ab- 
solye her from the capacity recognized to- her in 
matters of private interest 4 

No one will probably dare to pretend thata 
George Sand, a Flora Tristan, a Pauline Rolland 
would be less qualified to exercise political rights 
than any of the electors or eligibles of to-day, or 
former times. 

Let us be brave in our injustice. We exclude her 
from political life, hecanse we are the stronger, 
and we fashion our logic from our despotism. 


A NEW PAPER, 

We have received a circular, announcing a 
new paper, to be conducted by Drs. T. L. and 
Mary G. Nichols, It will be devoted to physi- 
cal reform, and will, we doubt not, from their 
long experience, contain much practical and 
valuable information. We shall welcome it, 
for we have always placed the knowledge of 
those laws which govern the human organiza- 
tion as the basis for all reforms. ‘This journal 
will be a quarto, of eight pages, of the size of the 
Water Cure Journal, at the very low price of 
25 cts. 


Dear E. It seems to us, that one of the 
greatest wants of the world at this time, is a 
more joyous spirit, a brighter hope, a truer 
trust in the good Father of all. 

Schiller’s beautiful hymn “to Joy,“ touches 
tho heart + 

Joy, thou brightest heayen-lit spark, 
Daughter from the Elysian choir, 
On thy holy ground we walk, 
Reeling with extatic fire, 
Thou cans’t bind in one again, 
All that custom tears apart ; 
All mankind are brothers, when 
Waves thy soft wing o'er the heart.“ 

If wo believed like little children, we should 
not fear and be anxious about the future. This 
month I give you my earnest thought on the 
intellect of woman. The physical, intellectual 
and moral nature of woman, seems to me but 
imperfectly understood, and on a knowledge of 
these, is based our entire work. 

You ask, also, “are you not going to have an 
editor's table, an editor's drawer, an editor's 
easy chair, a green bag, &c., from which we shall 
have rich and racy gossip?“ Some ofthese things 
we certainly have, but about the gossip we can- 
not say, for we mingle so little in the world, that 
its news is always stale ere it reaches us—our 
life is within the home circle. We might tell 
how gloriously beautiful was this morning, when 
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A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


the sun first threw his rays upon the trees, 
hung with millions of prisms glittering like 
richest diamonds in his light, and made our 
inner walls like fairy land, how they seemed 
to mock us in their wild weird beauty, as we 
longed to make them linger and yet saw them 
melt away—but we saw them not from our edi- 
tor's chair—long ere it was time for us to take 
our seat in that, they were gone, broken by the 
wind or melted in the sun. Our chair is a de- 
lightful sleepy hollow, and there, when we nev- 
er dreamed of being an editor, we have sat and 
built castles in the air, more beautiful by far 
than the “fairest works of man.” There our 
imagination has had full play; we have had 
then, clear visions of society, in a perfectly har- 
monious state, when there should be no more 
war, famine, pestilence or slavery; when wo- 
man should bao longer disfranchised, and 
looked upon as an inferior in her own house- 
hold, when labor should be made attractive, 
andthe sentiment thatis but beginning to be 
broached, of the oneness, the solidarity of the 
race, shall come to be an accepted postulate. 

It has been said that the best things ever writ- 
ten are unpublished letters, and we do not doubt 
it; they are written when the feelings are all 
alive, with pleasure or pain, and it is these 
strong emotions which give to the intellect the 
power of glowing, fervent expression. We 
think it quite possible for people to discipline 
themselves to such a degree that they can with- 
hold expression of fecling, to a certain extent, 
but where there is an affluent nature, we do not 
believe there will be an inability to give it ut- 
terance. It gushes forth like the clear song of 
the wild bird in its joy at sunrise; it glances 
out from the eye like a sunbeam ; it leaps forth 
laughing like the mountain rill. We belicve 
this, for so we have found it among our friends. 
Where there is an inner life it must sometimes 
break forth in its fullness. 

Here, we have revolved the theory of the 
succession of spiral movements of the earth, 
which is to so eae its position, thatits poles 
will be brought into equilibrium with the poles 
of the heavens, thus Sao such a revolu- 
tion as will equalize the climates of all parts of 
the globe, giving to all a perpetual spring; 
then the prophesies: such beautiful poems, in 
themselves promising that the “wilderness shall 
bud and blossom as the rose, and waters break 
out in it; and streams in the desert,” shall come 
to be fulfilled. Then the burning tropics, cool- 
ed and refreshed, yielding still their beauties, 
will be freed from the swarms of insects, the 
venemous reptiles and wild beasts. The marsh- 
es sending forth miasmi, generating plague, pes- 
tilence and cholera, sweeping over the fairest 
portions of earth, will then be made to yield 
the useful or beautiful. The prosaic worldling 
may laugh at these waking dreams of ours, to 
which for the first time we are giving utterance ; 
we know they will not believe in the immensity 
of good things which harmony promises ;” but 
what is that to us, who do beheve that all ro- 
gress is tending towards this grand result. De- 
cay 5 2 come, but perfection must be first at- 
tained. 


Our editor's table has not assumed in the 
slightest degree a professional air. We have not 
yet a large list of exchanges piled upon it. The 
Swiss vase filled with bright autumnal leaves and 
ferns still holds its place, and the same books, 
our favorite authors, have each their old nook. But 
there is one thing ; the Una occupies a place where 
flowers haye been wont to stand. When she was 
in the hands of the printers, n page or two at atime 
was sent for correction, locking fair and clean; but 
on examination we would find letters upside down, 
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words transposed and misplaced, Ke. Ke: After 
studying it carefully pen in hand, marking, as wo 
thought, every error, our bantling looked much like 
a child that had been 8 the blackberry bush- 
es, At length, our days of feverish anxiety about 
her appearance were over—for she came in her new 
baptismal robe, clean and fresh, with a number one 
on each corner; we took it with fear and trem- 
bling, for we doubted still our skill and ability in 
this new business of proofreading. Almost our 
first glance made the blood tingle in our cheeks. 
We saw words that should haye been begun with 
capitals and were not, some sentences not proper! 
punctuated. Public for poetry, and rebellion for 
revelation. Shades of our authors, pardon this mur- 
dering of your good thoughts, we exclaimed. We 
scarcely dared look farther, but our love for the we 
young thing impelled ns like an over anxious 
mother to search for other faults ; when lo, one of 
our very best friends is made to talk abont the 
woman's tumbling inthe garden. We had heard 
to be sure of her fall, but never her tumble; here 
was such a GRAND blunder, that we gave up to our 
mirth and laughed till the tears rolled down our 
cheeks. 

We passed an entire day in preparing and mail- 
ing the Una to our friends. It was sent forth like 
Noah’s dove to an a resting place, and a few hours 
only had elapsed ere the Olive leaf was returned in 
form of pleasant, cheering letters ; and kindly no- 
tices of our work in some of the daily papers, for 
which we would here say we are very grateful ; but 
our puper is so closely identified in our feelings 
with our very selves, that we shall be excused from 
republishing these courteous notices of our work. 

tters from persons whom we have never known, 
have come to us filled with encouragement; thus 
we go to our work this month with a joyous, hope- 
ful heart, for we believe that the redemption of our 
race druweth near. We indulge the cheering faith, 
that however high the bulwarks of prejudice: 
however strong and mighty the towers of opposi- 
tion built against our canse, yet that we have 
many, and fast friends, in the very citidel of the 
enemy, and that if wo go trusting in them, making 
our appeal directly to those standing above the 
walls and towers, we shall gain the victory without 
loss of life, or waste of ammunition, in battering 
down what is so easily repaired from within — 
These towers of defence cannot be pushed inward, 
they must fall from the swelling life, into the deep 
trench that encircles them; therefore let us be in 
league with the good heart and reason, and let the 
cold, haughty pride of intellect and physical force 
alone. These must retreat before the living, act- 
ing heart. We believe with Burke that“ our pa- 
ticnce will do more for us than our force,” 

In our editor’s drawer we havea sketch of the 
myth of Una, which, when ourlist of subscribers 
is somewhat enlarged, we intend to give them, for 
we find that some suppose it only means the one, a 
name which we are hy no mean egotisticalenough to 


assume; we make no claim to be the one, the only one, 


advocating high truth; but our chaste name has u 
deep-hidden and beautiful significance, which when 
understood, will reach all hearts. The element of 
beauty, should not be too severely excluded from any 
great moral movement; in ours it is a great fun- 
damental principle, for we seck harmony. eae 
ANIU. 


DrrractIcanrry.—I know itis common 
for men to say, that such and such things are 
serfectly right—very desirable; but that un- 
ortunately, they are not practicable. Oh! no 
sir, no. Those things which are not practica- 
ble are not desirable. There is nothing in the 
world really beneficial, that does not lie within 
the reach of an informed understanding, and a 
well directed pursuit. There is nothing that 
God has judged good for us, that he has not giv- 
enus the means to one both in the 
natural and moral world. we ery like chil- 
dren, for the moon, like children we must cry 
on. Burke. 
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THE IRON STEED. 
Suggested by the late accident on the Andover Rail 
Road. 
Hark ! hark! to the neigh of the Iron Steed, 
As he tramps along thro’ the pleasant mead ; 
He stays not to taste where the herbage gleams, 
But he sucks the life of the limpid streams 
To quench the thirst in his parching throat ; 
And on, on, on! ’tis a fearful sight 
To see him plunge in blind mad might, 
Clashing on thro’ the winding way, 
While vapory wings, from his shoulders float, 
And rise, and stretch, in devious play ; 
The last slight tip ofthe feathery curls, 
You can scarce descry, till a new unfurls. 
Now thro’ the bridge we clatter away— 
And now we are ober the river, 
A circling bend, and a heaving sway, 
We glance down the chasm and shiver. 
But on we fly with lightning speed 
Ofhis fiery entrails born, 
Little he reeks, and naught will heed 
When life’s tender ties are torn. 
Stannch, fearless and strong, 
He thundered along— 
Burthened with priceless treasure, 
Ah! the life of one, as the life of all 
Is dear in countless measure. 
Unheeding we rest, 
Lulled on danger’s breast, 
While the hope of speed continues, 
And a million souls, 
As theswift year rolls 
Trust their lives to iron sinews. 
But wo, wo, ifin the mad run, 
He stumble or erack but a link 
The coil is undone, 
Life's last thread is spun, 
In eternity's ocean we sink, 
Yet hark to the neigh of the Iron Steed? 
As he thunders on thro’ the pleasant mead, 
He steps not to browse where the herbage gleams 
But he sucks the life of the limpid streams 
To quench the thirst of his parching throat— 
On each shining drop he seems to gloat— 
And the giant trees are his only food, 
They fall neath the axe, like wheat ‘neath the 
sickle ; 
While the sweat from the woodman’s brow must 
trickle, 
As he cleaves the rough bole with busy mood. 
But the Iron Horse hies 
Under bending skies— 
Now threading a tunnel's darksome maze, 
Fear not, a hand still guides thee ; 
One yet that numbereth all thy days— 
Omniscient arms enfold ye.” 
Now thro’ the city, now the town, 
Ever onward we proudly are dashing : 
Now 'twixt cleft rocks, now up, now down, 
It would seem that the furies are lashing. 
Jars the sharp grail ? 
That's dangers trail! 
Ha! the horrible crash and wildering cry 
Are mingling together most fearfully — 
And then naught but groans and confusion, 
‘The Iron Horse power, too strong or too weak, 
Has proven our trust but delusion. 
And here lie the dead and mangled forms 


But a moment ago warm life nourished, 

Alas ! for the heart that is left to mourn 

Its idol too suddenly perished ; 

Not an instant of time was snatched to tell 

Of the gasping wish for a last farewell; 

Death hovering darts on his helpless prey, 

And our dearest hopes are but crumbling. 

Here lies the steam horse a wasted wreck 

Of the hot and fiery spirit— 

Ye sought with a useless rein to check 

When powers above ye steer it 

For a Titan’s fate, with unerring blow, 

The mace doth hurl that lays us low. 

Puy P. LESDERNIER. 

—— OO” 

Some of the papers facetiously talk of a liquor 
law which should allow the free and unlicensed 
sale of liquors, but require that every drinker should 
procure a license before he can legally purchase. 
That would not be bad. Let the license not come 
from a board of supervisors, who would prohibit this 
one because he is a Whig, or that one because he is 
a Democrat, and shut off the supplies from anoth- 
er because he is not right on the negro question; nor 
from judges who are liable to renominations for 
office—nor from committees who are easily swayed 
by political or loeal motives. Give the licensing 
to drink into the hands of women; make it neces- 
sary fora man to show a “ permit’ from his wife 
and his minor children before he can take a glass, 
—make a passport from the folks at home essen- 
tial to his safe passage throngh the groggery gate, 
and we should have “a law as is a law.” Two 
birds might be killed with one stone of such an en- 
actment. The liquor question, which now is in 
everybody’s mouth, and the matter of woman’s 
rights, both might be satisfactorily compromised. 
What the women want who are hunting up their 
rights, is influence. This would give it. And the 
fast men fancy the show of many colored bottles 
behind the bar—this would give every grocery a 
picturesque corner and furnish convenient depots 
for the universal medicine.—N. Y. Times.. 


No matter though the prosperous of my own 
time will not enter my obscure dwelling. Jf the 
sacred writers will enter and take up their abode 
under my roof, if Milton will cross my threshold 
to sing to me of paradise and Shakespeare, to open 
tome the worlds of imagination, and the workin: 
of the human heart, and Franklin to enrich me with 
his practical wisdom, I shall not pine for intellec- 
tual companionship. Dr: Channing. 
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“True love is the impulse of the will toward 
good, and the attraction of intellect toward truth. 
For the good is only in the true, and the true is in- 
separable from the good.“ 


& We have delayed the issue of our paper 
for nearly two weeks with the hope of being 
able to obtain larger and better paper. But 
papermakers, whoare dependent on Providence, 
will notmove one jot the faster for our fretting, 
so we have said again and again to ourselves, be 
patient, “ patience is better than force.” Our 
paper was engaged as we thought, in season, 
and we are assured that we shall have our year’s 
supply before we need it for the April number, 


RS. N. E. CLARK, M. D.,49 Hancock street, 

opposite the reservoir. At home tosee pa- 

tients from 12 to 2, and from 3 to 5 P. M., unless 
professionally absent. 

Mornings reserved for visiting patients. Ob- 
stetrical and all diseases of women and children 
carefully treated. 

Boston, Feb. 20th. 


SINGLE COPIES OF 
THE UNA, 


For sale, and subscriptions received, at the Count- 
ing Room of the Post, 


MISS M. H. MOWRY, 
PHYSICIAN, 
Office No. 22 South Main Street. 


FFICE HOURS—morning, until 9 a. m.; 
from 12 m. till-21-2 p. m., and from 7 till 9 
p. m. 

Patients from the country accomodated with 
board very convenient to the office. 

Patients will be attended as they desire at the 
Office, or at their residence in the city or country, 
at any hour of call. 

Providence, R. L, March 1, 1853. 


N. E. SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN, 


IMHE third term will commence Feb. 27, 1853. 
Pupils will be received on application at the 
school on or before that day. 

Designs for Delaines, Calicos, Muslins, printed 
Flannels, Paper Hangings, &c., executed atthe 
school—also designs for wood engravings—vig- 
nettes—initial letters, &, Lithography and wood 
engravings neatly aud promptly done atthe school. 

‘Thorndike’s Building, Summer street, Boston. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS TRACTS. 

HE following series of Tracts is now in press, 

and will be ready for sale in a few days, at the 
prices named below: 

No. I. A Discourse on the Rights and Condition 
of Women. Third edition. By SamveiJ. May. 
Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; by the hundred, $3 00. 

No. II. The Speech of WENDELL Puits, to 
the Convention in Worcester, Oct., 1851. 
copy, 6 1-4 cts.; by the hundred, $3 00. 

No. III. On the Right of the Female Sex to 
an education as thorough and extended as is provi- 
ded for the Male.” A Report, by Mrs. PAULINA 
W. Davis, read at the Convention in Worcester, 
Oct., 1851. Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; by the hun- 
dred, $3 00. 

No. IV. “Enfranchisement of Women“ -an ad- 
mirable article from the Westminster Review ; and 
Miss Hext’s Protest against taxation of Women. 
Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; by the hundred, $3 00. 

No. V. The Sanctity of Marriage.” - By Mrs. 
E. Oakes Suurte. Single copy, 4 cènts; by 
the hundred, $2 00. 

No. VI. Speech of Mrs. C. I. H. Nrenors tothe 
Worcester Convention, Oct., 1851, “On the Re- 
sponsibilities of Women.” Single copy, 61-4 cts,; 
by the hundred, $3 00. 

No. VII. Speech of Mrs. M. E. J. Gace, to the 
Convention in Syracuse, Sept., 1852. Historical 
evidence of the talents and energy of the female 
sex. Single copy, 5 cents; by the hundred, $2 00. 

No. VIII. “No need of a permanent organiza- 
tion“: A Letter from Mrs, ANGELINA GRIMKE 
Werp to the Convention at Syracuse. Single 
copy, 4 cts; by the hundred, $2 00. 

No. IX. Speech of Mrs. Envxxsrixn L. Rose, 
to the Convention at Syracuse, containing her crit- 
icism upon the remarks of the Hon. Mr. Roebuck, 
in the British Parliament. Also, the Declaration 
of Rights, issued by the Convention of Women, at 
Seneca Falls, Sept., 1848. Single copy, 4 cents; 
by the hundred, $2 00. 

No. X. Letters from Mrs. E. C. Sranton—ltst, 
to the Convention at Worcester, Oct., 1850; 2d, 
to the Convention at Syracuse, Sept., 1852. Sin- 
gle copy, 4 cents; by the hundred, $2 00. 

N. B. Copies of this Report, at 12 1-2 cents, 
single, $10 per hundred, and any of the above 
named Tracts may be obtained of J, E. MASTERS, 
or S. I. May, Syracuse, N. V., of Mrs. Lucreria 
Mort, Philadelphia; Mrs. PAN W. Davis, 
Providence, R. I.; Mrs. E. Oakes Suir and 
Mrs. Exxestine L. Rosx, New York; ROBERT 
F. Warcur, Bosrox; Mrs. Emir ROBINSON, 
Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio. Pay the postage. 
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Achoted to the Elevation of Cdloman. 


“OUT OF THE GREAT 


HEART OF NATURE SEEK WE TRUTH.” 


VOLT. 


THE UNA, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, AT PROVIDENCE, R, 1. 


Subscription Price, One Dollar. per annum in advance. 


Persons desiring the paper, can have six copies 
ont to one address for five dollars. 


OS" All communications designed for the paper, 
or on business, to be addressed to the Editor, 


Mis. Pacurxya Wrionrt Davis, 
Editor and Proprietor. 


SAYLES, MILLER & SIMONS, PRINTERS, 


From the National Ero. 


DEPENDENCE; 


on 
WHAT MADE ONE WOMAN MEANLY PENU- 
RIOUS. 


“ Don't forget to give me some money hefore 
you leave,” said Mrs. Dean to her larger half. 

“Money! What now! You want another silk 
dress, dun 't xou ! These women are forever want- 
ing something. I gave you a dollar yesterday. 
What has become of that? 8 

Mrs. Doan bit her lip with suppressed emotion, 
and colored deeply. She was accustomed to such 
outbreaks ; but there was more bitterness in his 
tone than usual, which made it less bearable. 

“How much money do vou want, and what do 
you want it for!“ demanded Mr. Dean, after a 
slight pause, 

“T want three or four dollars—onough to buy a 
collar aud n pair of gloves,” 

“ Three or four dollars; and it’s three or four dol- 
lars every day. These constant demands will 
make a beggar of me.” 

“Then we shall be on the same footing,” quiet- 
ly returned the wife. 

„Here,“ said Mr. Dean, handing her six dol- 
lars anda school bill. “ This bill was sent to me 


last night, and Mary's teacher will doubtless call 
It is only three twenty-five, 


to-day forthe amount. 
and the balance you can have for your farbelow: 

Mr. Dean tripped along the pavement, reeognis- 
ing, with n gracious smile, almost every person he 
met. Arrived athis office, he found his clerk, and 
inquired— 

3 Did you get through with those accounts last 
night? 

“Yes, and the balance-sheet presents a handsome 
sumin your favor. You are worth not less than 
S150, 000.“ 

he employer looked well plensed, this was not 
far from his own calculation. He fell into a fit of 
musing. “And my business,“ thought he, “is 
worth $2,000 per year. Then abont $100,000 of 
this is so invested that it brings me eight per cent. 
I have been very lucky. That railroad stock has 
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few persons spend as little as we do, and live as 
handsomely.” And the rich man congratulated 
himself upon the possession of wealth, and his 
largo income, and his economical wife, and was 
thenceforth unusnully affable and obliging to all 
who came iu his way. 

Let us return to his home. ‘There sits his wife, 
where he left her, intently busy in making à pair 
of cuffs. ‘They were finely wrought, and would 
correspond with the three-dollar collar that she 
saw yesterday, and intended to purchase. And 
why did Mrs. Dean consume her life-force in labo- 
rate needle-work? Every little stitch diminished 
the power of the optic nerve ; every half-hour thus 
employed was needed for other purposes, She 
felt this; Imt elaborate work must bo worn, and 
such work her purse did not often permit her to 
buy. Disquietude was very apparent after her 
hushand's departure, An occasionn) frown might 
have beon seen, and her face alternately paled and 
flushed— 

“ As if back upon hor brain, 
The hot blood ebbed and Bowed again,” 

„Wen we were poor, it was not thus,“ said she 
to herself, “A dollar then was expended loss 
grudgingly than now. And it is so humiliating to 
ask, as though you were a beggar, and receive as 
though it were a charity, every cent yon spend. 
We certainly have enough expended upon our liv- 
ing, but it is all for show, and very little for com- 
fort. If it would answer for me to wear calico 
dresses and cotton gloves, I would be very willing 
to do it, and then would my dress harmonize 
throughout, But, no; my exterior must be like 
that of the wife of a millionnaire, while such a dearth 
of real necessary clothing but few women woul he 
able to exhibit. Our furniture is elegant, and our 
table good enough; but all that I buy must be gat 
at reduced prices, and the money given me for 
fuinily expenses is the smallest amount that will 
answer.” 

This train of thonght was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of Miss Aiken, the teacher. Her bill was 
soon settled: but as Mrs. Dean really needed the 
money for her own expenses, and forgetting 
for a moment the wearisome days that had been 
spent in the school-room, and the culture that had 
been bestowed npon the mind of her child by the 
faithful preceptress before her, it was paid rather 
unwillingly. In addition to that, Miss Aiken 
wanted to raise a little sum, by voluntary contri- 
butions, to buy grace-hoops and dumb-bells and 
wands for the use of her pupils. This had been 
highly approved by all the mothers to whom the 
plan had been submitted. Some hnd contributed 
toward this object ; others had referred Miss A. to 
their husbands, each presuming thut hers would 
give all that was necessary. 
me What amount do you require?” asked Mrs. 

ean. 
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It cuch of my patrons would contribute fifty 
cents, we should be well supplied ; but even twen- 
y cents, would cnable us to get a number of 
articles which we now very much need.“ 

There was n struggle in the mind of Mrs. Dean. 
She knew something of the necessity of these extr- 
cises, and furthermore she was ashamed to seem 
backward in sucha matter, Then her own wants 
presented themselves, and she hesitated. At length 
she very reluctantly handed Miss Aiken twenty- 
five cents. 

“Ido hate to settle with women,” said Miss 
Aikin, when she reached home. “They are so 
mean. They seem to feci that I am under obliga- 
tion to instenet their children, without any com- 
pensation whatever, Mrs. James Dean has sucha 
sordid disposition! After paying my bill very 
grudgingly, she showed her appreciation of my ef- 


| forts to benefit her bow-backed daughter, by squeez- 


ing out twenty-five cents towards getting up the 
proposed exercises.” 

Mrs. Dean, on the departure of Miss Aikin, re- 
sumed her cogitations, „ My position is very cm- 
barrassing,” thought she. “I would gladly have 
given more, bnt a pair of gloves I must have; und 
if 1 go to that party this evening, I must havea 
collar. I have worn my old collars till I am 
ashamed to wear them any longer, and most of 
them are positively ragged. At dinner, T will ask 
Mr. Dean for more money. No, J will not, was the 
second thought; I will get some conrse articles, 
such ss I can procare for what I have in hand. 
And that will be foolish, too; for my dress will be 
eriticized, und Mr. Dean mortified, I think I will 
ask for more. No! no! Iwill not subject myself 
to another tirade to-day.” And that was the final 
decision. 

“ Mother, see here,” exclaimed little George; 
“Emma has thrown her shoo into the fire, and 
burned it.“ 

“Tam sorry,” said the mother; “now I shall 
have to geta pnir of shoes.“ 

Presently n man from the country brought some 
dried peaches, which Mrs. Dean had bespoken, 
and for these sho had to pay a dollar. His price 
was one dollar and a quarter for the lot; but he 
concluded to throw off the quarter, rather than 
take them away. He left the door, muttering — 

She's n keen one—mighity sharp for a bargain. 
Good deal of work to dry peaches—conld'nt afford 
them for a dollar, Hate to deal with women— 
real skinflints.”’ 

“Helen, I snppose vou intend to goto Kellogg's 
to-night,” said tie. Dean, at dinner time. 

© T would rather decline the jnvitatiun, respond- 
ed his companion. 

„Oh, I think we had better go. The Livings- 
tons will be there. I shall be most happy to see 
my wife in her crimson velvet.” 

“And Mr. Dean romped with the children, and 
exhibited a great exuberance of spirits. À 

„have a mind to tell him all, and show exact- 
ly what I need,” thought his wife, “I have not 
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other things to correspond with my velvet, and it 
is a dress I never wanted.” Then the bitter taunt 
in the moming rang in her ears, and she said to 
herself, “No! Iwill suffer before I ask for any- 
thing for myself again.” 

„ hope to have the pleasure of seeing my wife 
on the street this afternoon,” remarked Mr. Dean, 
as he closed the door after him. 

Ves,“ muttered the unhappy woman, “ you 
may see her walking miles and miles, to hunt up 
something that is cheap—that will correspond with 
her very limited purse.” 

Mrs. Dean started to do her shopping. She 
went again to look at the three-dollar collars. The 
balance of the six dollars given her in the morning, 
added to a little change she previously had, made 
just two dollars and fifty cents. 

Can you not let me have one of these for two 
and a half, Mr. Gray ?” 

“ We certainly could not, Mrs. Dean. You see 
the work is very fine. We have sold most of them 
for four dollars,” 

She was obliged to leave without the collar, and 
then Mr. Gray said to his first clerk—“ What a 
niggerd she is! How inexpressibly mean!“ 

“ We found that out long ago,” was the reply. 

Little did they dream that she had not another 
farthing in her purse. Her effort to obtain fine 
work at a low price was fruitless. At length her 
little shoeless Emma came into her mind; she had 
forgotten the accident, and she stepped into a store, 
and priced some exquisite little gaiters. ‘Theshop- 
man threw off a quarter, and let her have them for 
fifty cents ; and when she left, he grumbled about 
it, saying There is not a man in surer business 
and more easy circumstances in town than James 
Dean, and yet his wife is as close-fisted as a Jew. 
She squeezes a sixpence as though her fingers 
were a vise!’ ‘Thereupon the clerks laughed at 
her expense. 

“Two dollars is all I have left,” thought Mrs. 
Dean. Itthen occurred to her that she could get 
some lace, and put around a narrow collar she had 
athome. That would give it a fashionable look, 
and it would answer for the coming evening. This 
was done; and by much walking and talking, she 
managed to save ten cents, to pay for cleaning a 
pair of old white kids, which, she concluded, would 
answer for that night, 

Mrs. Dean was quite an elegant woman, and 
she looked very charmingly at the party of which 
we have spoken. She was at heart a noble, a 
generous woman. She had no tendency to ex- 
travagance—of this her husband had never ac- 
cused her; neither was she naturally penurious. 
But necessity, actual necessity, had made her ap- 
pear mean and selfish in the eyes of the world. It 
was necessary for her to maintain a certain style so 
long as she moyed in a fashionable circle, and this 
she found it difficult todo. All the rich and ex- 
trayagant clothing she had—the elegant bracelets 
and other jewelry, the velvet and brocade, Mr. 
Dean purchased himself; and these, in his estima- 
tion, were the sum total of all that was needed.— 
At that time she was greatly in want of a common 
dressing-gown, of hose and pocket-handkerchiefs, 
and night-clothes, and these she resolved to get; 
for there were no such incongruities in her charac- 
ter as to make her satisfied with outward splendor 
and hidden poverty and want. 

The next morning after the incidents related, 
Mrs. Dean at an early hour repaired to the shop of 
a jeweller, for the purpose of disposing of a brace- 
let that cost her husband one hundred dollars. 

could not give you more than seventy-five, 
madam,” said the dealer in jewels. “It probably 
coat more than that; but Ido not find this kind of 
bracelet yery saleable, and I should not be willing 
to increase the sum.” 

The bargain was concluded, and with her money 
Mrs. Dean purchased many necessary and useful 
articles for herself and children, and she enjoyed 
the luxury of many little comforts and conveniences 
to which she had for years before been a stranger. 
Mr, Dean frequently gave her funds for family ex- 
penses, but not a word was said about dress, 

* Good for Mrs. Dean,” observed Mr. Gray's 
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first clerk. “She has been here a dozen times 
within a month, and has not compromised her dig- 
nity by asking us to fall on one single article.” 

* Wonder What has happened to Mrs. Dean!“ 
said a market man, “She don’t hold on to her 
sixpences half as tight as usual” 

ne evening, about six months after the events I 
have related, Mr, Dean and his wife were having 
a cozy chat, during which he surprised her with a 
diamond ring. 

“Thank you, dearest, you are very kind; but I 
do not wish to wear diamonds—I fear they will 
make a beggar of you,” added she, very siznificant- 
ly, and a shade of sadness passed over her hitherto 
animated face. 

“Well, I want you to wear thet diamond at 
least,” remarked the husband. “By the way, 
Helen, what has become of that bracelet I bought 
for you in London? I haye not seen you wear 
it fora long time.” 

Mrs, Dean’s face was suffused with crimson. — 
She did not want to disturb the harmouy of their 
evening by an explanation and by defence of her 
conduct. She felt that it would be difficult to 
make him understand that her position was cm- 
barrassing—that he had placed her on a level with 
a mere dependent upon his houuty. But his 
searching eve was upon her, and he awaited a re- 
ply. _“ {have sold the bracelet, Mr. Dean.“ 

“ Sold it! The devil you have. What did you 
sell it for!“ 

“Isold it to supply mysclf with the necessa- 
ries of life,” she quietly answered. 

“ Necessaries of life!’ exclaimed the enraged 
man. “One would think you were in a suffering 
condition, to see your surroundings.” 

“ No, Mr. Dean; one would think I had all that 
heart could wish. So far as externals are con- 
cerned, I have more than is necessary. I have 
what you choose to get, and you generally choose 
to get whatever will gratify your own vanity and 
make a display. But I neyer have one cent at my 
command, save what is doled out in dribblets ; 
and I often need things, the necessity for which 
you cannot appreciate; and furthermore, I do 
not want to trouble you with them. But the 
children and myself have almost suffered for the 
want of shoes; and Charlie has had the cramp 
more than once in consequence. I never have a 
shilling to bestow on the poor, and I am often so 
reduced that I cannot bespeak a carriage, or pay 
for an omnibus ticket in a shower. Many a time 
I have had to wait hours for your return home, that 
I might get a dime to send for medicine for a sick 
child ; and when Willie died—but no matter now. 

The wife was conyulsed with powerful emo- 
tions, every nerve throbbed with fear and agony. 
It is a desperate game,” thought she, “but I 
have been a beggar long enough.“ Aud she con- 
tinued: “ I have had to abuse myself by higgling 
with fish-women and jewing market-men. What 
is expended upon my own dress is abundantly suf- 
ficient, if I could have it under my own control, 
and exercise my own judgment. But now, while 
I wear a fifteen-doilar hat and a_huudred-dollar 
shawl, I am sometimes unable to buy a paper of 
pins or a pair of boot-laces. Unless I can be made 
a little more independent, I shall sell any valua- 
bles I may have in possession that can be disposed 
of. As for coming to you for every farthing that I 
have to use, and rendering an account of its ex- 
pandin, Ishull not do it. You may depend upon 
that.” 

The face of her “lord and master” was livid 
with rage, His eye glared with the fierceness of a 
tiger, and from his thin, pale lips proceeded such u 
volley of oaths, that ske trembled and almost 
shrieked under the fury of the storm she had raised. 
He cruelly upbraided her, called her a fool, and 
said she was guilty of the basest ingratitude. 

“ Ingratitude!”’ exclaimed the wife“ if we are 
going to settle accounts, I will go to the past, and 
bring in a bill that you seem to have forgotten.— 
Who struggled with you in poverty? Who toiled 
early and late for the comforts that yon were una- 
ble to procure? When our first-born cried for 
bread, and there was none to give him, whose 
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hands earned it? When you yourself was tread- 
ing the downward path to ruin, who arrested your 
steps, and won you back to temperance? Who 
gently drew you aside from the gaming-table, and 
procured for you honorable employment? 0 
practiced frugality, and encouraged yon to lay up 
the first fruits of honorable industry ? Who fla. 
bored in every way to promote your pecuniary in- 
terests? On whom did you rely for counsel t 
Who cheered and sustained you? And again, 
when the dark clond of adversity seemed ready to 
overwhelm us, whose vigilant eye saw the danger, 
and whose prompt action dispelled the darkness? 
Who on bended knee has daily sought wisdom 
from on High to aid her in becoming a faithful 
mother to your children? Who has made it her 
study, for the last twenty years, to be to you ahelp- 
meet, a true and loving companion!“ 

„Enough! enough!” criced the husband, “say 
no more, for God's sake! Tell me what you 
want, and I will give it, though it be the half of 
my fortune.” 

Mr, Dean’s anger had subsided. The Past— 
oli! he had almost forgotten it. Strange that 
memory should he so treacherous, especially about 
those things that ought to be remembered. ‘The 
Past! it brought associations that humbled him. 
Never before had his wife hinted at his obligations 
to her, but now her every word burned into his 
soul the conviction of his own ingratitude, Noble 
woman that she was! He onght rather to wor- 
ship than to upbraid. To lier he owed everything; 
she made him what he was, and lie knew it. 

Do not suppose, dear reader, that there was any 
intentional wrong on the part of Mr. Dean, Far 
from it. Few men love their wives more than he 
loved his, and few have as mnch reason to do so. 
He thought the provision made for his family was 
abundant, and the smallness of the sums given to 
his wife would be a wholesome check to any pro- 
pensity to extravagance she might acquire. He 
Was somewhat tinctured with the very common 
idea that women are reckless of expenditure when- 
ever they have the means, and it cannot be denied 
that too many of them are; but there are some ex- 
ceptions, and Mrs. Dean was one. 

A person who has never been placed in the po- 
sition of a dependent—who has never received as a 
gratuity what is his by right—who has never had 
funds doled ont to him as grudgingly as they are 
put into contribution boxes, can have no idea how 
often the spirit is chafed, and fretted, and rebels at 
such a condition. 

Atlength matters were amicably adjusted, and 
a certain amount was handed over to Mrs. Dean, in 
regular instalments, for family expenses, and an- 
other sum for her own wardrobe and that of her 
children, She was abundantly satisfied with the 
apportionment, and all their necessities were sup- 
plied. She had not as much expensive clothing as 
before, but was infinitely more comfortable; and 
Mr. Dean found that this arrangement had not in- 
creased their expenses twenty-five dollars per year. 

The clerks and market-men and teachers never 
accused Mrs. Dean of pennriousness afterward ; 
and in promoting any object of benevolence she 
never backward. The happiness of the family 
greatly inereased, and on the first holiday 
that eccured after the scene related, Mr; Dean pre- 
sented his wife with the bartered bracelet, as a 
Christmas gift. ‘The sweet smile with which she 
thanked him, the heightened color, and the tear sho 
silently dashed aside, showed that her woman’s 
heart was touched by this indirect acknowledg- 
ment of his error, 

Now, reader, do not say this is an untruthful 
picture. You may not be able to recognise the 
portrait of Mr. Dean, but others may. It is as- 
serted by half the world that there never was a 
Pecksniff; and the other half say that Pecksniffs 
are very common. We judge of mankind byot 
own experience and observation; and although 
you may never have seen James Dean, Esq., yet I 
affirm that he is a real live man, and his residence 
is on State street, No. : but I will not give 
that. For particulars, inquire of 

Lizzie Liss. 
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HOW TO MAKE A READER. 

Mr. Cobden, in a late speech, said; “If you 
put into the hands of the rural peasant treatises on 
scienee, extracts from history, or books of travel, 
they will afford no stimulus or excitement to such 
people, and they either will not read them at all or 
they will very soon fall asleep over them. Fol- 
low them to the village green or to the public 
house and you will find that their conversation 
does not turn upon the wonderful Fall of Niagara, 
orthe Vale Chamouni, or the exploits of Alexan- 
der, but you will hear him say this: “ When did 
Tim Giles kill his pig ?’—(Jaughter)—or, “ How 
many quarters to the nere does Farmer Smith get 
from such a field of wheat?” Or ik he travels at all 
from his village, itis only in the case of some great 
accident, or that of a bridge being swept away by 
some great flood. These are the topics that excite 
his sympathies, and to make him become a reader 
at all, you must encourage cheap local newspapers, 
Every market town should have its local sheet, 
containing all the local news of the neighborhood, 
report of accidents, the news of the petty and 
quarter sessions and county courts, ‘These would 
excite his sympathies ; these would make him a 
reader ; when you have succeeded in this, you may 
then give him something more enlarged and com- 
prehensive and wise.” 

— — — — 

One of the prettiest of Christmas customs is the 
Norwegian practice of giving, on Christmas-day, a 
dinner to the birds. On Christmas morning, every 
gable, gateway or barndoor, is decorated with a 
sheaf of corn fixed on the top of a long pole, 
wherefrom it is intended that the birds shall make 
their Christmas dinner, Even the peasants will 
contrive to have a handful set by for this purpose, 
and what the birds do not eat on Christmas-day, 
remains for them to finish at their leisure through 
the winter. The carrolling of birds about these 
poles made a Norwegian Christmas in the fields 
quite holy to me. On New-Year's day, in Nor- 
way, friends and acquaintances exchange calls and 
good wishes. In the corner of each reception 
room there stands a little table, furnished all 
through the day with wine and cakes, and due re- 
freshments for the visitors; who talk, and compli- 
ment, and flirt, and sip wine, and nibble cake 
from house to house with great perseverance.— 
(Can there be imagined a prettier Christmas cus- 
tom than that of the corn sheaf for the birds?) 


a 
Tris a remarkable fact that sounds of all quali- 
ties and pitches move with equal rapidity. Quali- 
ty and pitch should not be confounded with inten- 
sity. ‘The loudest instrumeut ina band will be 
heard farthest, of course, but the notes of all travel 
part parsu, and reach the ear at the same instant. 
The transmission may be facilitated or impeded by 
contrivance or accident. The speaking tubes in 
hotels ov dwellings shows how the ordinary tone of 
the voice may be conveyed perfectly between dis- 
tant points. The length of the tnbe seems to be 
immaterial In Paris the experiment has been 
tricd in water pipes, a mile long, and the faintest 
9 85 5 at one end was distinctly heard at the 
other. 


Jexxy LIND. — Some of the editors, reporters or 
gentlemen connected with the press, have been cir- 
culating the story that Jenny was soon to come 
again to America, that she and her husband quar- 
rolled like cats and dogs, and that she was going 
to leave him. She writes to a gentleman in Lon- 
don that this is not so; she isan admirer of Amer- 
ca, and may visit itagain, sometime or other, but 
she does not know when, and that she and her hus- 
band live as lovingly together as need be, an un- 
pleasant word never having been exchanged be- 
teen them. 


Tron.—The Cayuga Chief says: The rumsel- 
ler has a license to destroy a man in the most 
cruel and fatal manner. Let the same ramseller 
steal the corpse of the victim he destroys, and so- 
ciety sends him to the State prison. 


Fer be Una. 
“ PEPPERELL HOUSE, 
OR 


A GLIMPSE OF MARY STEVENS’ YOUTH. 


Novar yonder copse where once the gardon smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild; 
There, where « few torn shrubs, the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose.“ 
Goldsmith. 


„A fair face will wither; a falleye will wax hollow, but 
a good heort, Kate, ie the sunand moon, Or rather, the 
sun and not the moon, for it shines bright and never chang- 
cs, but keepwhis course truly.” Ñ N 

; King Henry th. 

The Parsonage at Kittery Point stood upon 
gently rising ground. A long low range of 
rooms, it sloped down to the very sward at the 
back. Ample chimneys rose from its centre, 
and the absence of modern piazzas was well 
atoned for by the shade of the heavy elms that 
clustered about it. In front, a neat yet some- 
what fanciful court-yard opened upon a small 
garden, whose mixed beds of flowers, fruit and 


vegetables were bordered by box, and arranged- 


in so charming a manner, that it seemed a wholly 
ornamental rather than a useful spot. Within 
the hall, the nicely sanded floor, and the tall 
English clock, reminded many a school-boy of 
the next generation, of a passage in the “ De- 
serted Village.” To the right, a few steps led 
to the “ Apostle’s Chamber,” a guest-room al- 
ways kept in readiness in a minister's house of 
that period when no bolts or bars forbade a 
stranger to enter, after the family had retired 
to rest. It was distinguished in this case from 
other rooms of the same sort, only by an invi- 
ting air that seemed to hang round the white 
curtains, and gleam from the very depths of 
the oval mirror which hung between the win- 
dows. To the left, the slanting rays of an af 
ternoon sun, streamed through a door, which 
led to the common sitting room of the family. A 
few pots of flowers were arranged on the broad 
window-seats. High leathern backed chairs 
stood against the wall, and a long sofa of the 
same angular sort, stretched across one corner 
of the room. By the side of the minister's arm- 
chair in front of one of the windows, was a light- 
stand covered with heavy books, while in a re- 
cess, under a mirror hung with prisms, stood a 
small octagon table decorated with a service of 
rare china. Over the fireplace were pleasant 
portraits of the minister and his wife, a beauti- 
ful woman who had died long before, leaving 
him the sole charge of the daughter already in- 
troduced to the reader. The hearth was as 
bright and red as paint could make it, and the 
steel tops of the jetty fire-irons, gleamed in the 
sunset light like veritable diamonds. So at 
least, thought Arthur Blount, for he shaded his 
eyes as he entered the low doorway, and stood 
at Mary Stevens’ side, before she had raised 
her's from the brush and bell and tassel attached 
to the jamb by which she stood. They were 
both silent for a moment, A but before them, 
in all the radiance of sweet New England sum- 


mer, stretched one of the loveliest landscapes in 
the world. The blue Piscataqua rippled away 
toward the ocean. Beyond it rose the few 
spires of Portsmouth, clouded by foliage of the 
most delicious green. Long, fairy like bridges, 
connecting Newcastle and its forts with the 
town, stretthed out toward the east, and the 
pleasant reaches of Kittery and Rye shaded off 
the picture on either side. Arthur gazed upon 
all this, and as Mary’s eye involuntarily sought 
his, she read its asking, and throwing a light 
hood and mantle of black silk over her shoul- 
ders, they went out together. Arthur would 
have gone in the direction of the beach, but 
Mary’s steps turned as if of course toward the 
narrow grassy path, through the heavy woods, 
called then and now, the Lover's Lane. She 
had paused a moment to gather a few white 
flowers, when a sudden step broke the stillness, 
and aman dressed in black, slender and bentas 
if under the pressure of some heavy sorrow, 
glided rapidly by her. So rapidly, that in the 
late afternoon Mary only wondered that she did 
not see his face. 

„Who is that?“ she asked, with a feeling of 
strange oppression. “Is it possible,” said 
Blount with a somewhat incredulous air, that 
you have never seen “ Handkerchief Moody ?” 

„Mr. Moody of York!” exclaimed Mary, 
turning pale, “and he had the black veil over 
his face! No, I have often climbed upon his 
knee, when I was a child, and frequently when 
he comes to visit Sir William, he brings me 
some Indian trinket in memory of those times, 
but I have never seen him in one of these fits. 
What can be the cause of so deep a depression?“ 

„ have heard,” replied Arthur, that when 
he was about ten years old, he accidentally shot 
his favorite playmate. The convulsions which 
followed the accident were only a prelude to a 
brain fever, and he has ever since been subject 
to occasional anguish of this sort. He is J udge 
of the Common Pleas, and I have seen him on 
the bench trembling in every limb, with his 
black veil over his face. On one occasion he 
said to Mr. Sewall, ‘Ifthe justice of God were 
but evident, I should be at that bar rather than 
on this bench, and atone by a violent death, for 
the innocent blood have shed.” Mary shud 
dered. “Such remorse may be natural,” she 
said at last, “but I cannot think it is right in 
the eyes of Him, who loves all the children of 
men, and scatters so lavishly even in these hid- 
den forest paths, His treasures of Joy and 
Light.“ No,“ answered the young officer, 
“buat Moodie belongs to a susceptible and ec- 
centric family. His brother is Sir William's 
chaplain.” „I know him very well,” said Ma- 
ry, smiling. “Did he not sail for Louisberg 
with a hatchet over his shoulder, with which he 
threatened to cut down the images in the French 
churches?” „ Ves, and it was he who once 
astonished all his hearers, by being guilty of a 


short grace. It was at the great entertainment ` 
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given to the officers of the expedition after Sir 
William's return.“ „I very much doubt his 
right to the honors of that Grace,” returned Ma- 
ry. “I have heard my grandmother quote the 
very same, as given ata far older entertainment 
on Cutt's Island.” „There is nothing new un- 
der the sun,” responded the young man, “but 
truly if it was not his own, his memory served him 
well. Ihave heard that he refused all salary, 
and so his wife and children often suffer for the 
necessaries of life.” “That is one of his many 
peculiarities,” replied Mary ; “ he is one of those 
who may be said to commit high treason against 
virtue, he makes her service so painful a matter. 
Buthis brother? Is this sadness growing upon 
him? He was not wont to leave home, during 
its attacks.“ “I think it is,” replied Arthur, 
“for he ison the point of quitting the bench to 
become a minister, and he assumes the veil so 
much more frequently than he used, that many 
people think he will end by wearing it altogeth- 
er.“ “Ie has a gentler nature than the Rev. 
Chaplain,” she said, but what she might have 
added, was cut short by the approach of a horse- 
man, followed at some distance by one of the 
Pepperell livery. One glance at the broad 
bluff person of the rider, clad in the long em- 
broidered waistcoat of the time, and made more 
portly than was necessary, by padded velvet 
and stiff military decorations, and Mary would 
have passed him with a gentle “ Good Even.” 
But Sir William Pepperell threw himself off 
his horse, and approached her cordially. He 
would have taken her cheeks between his hands, 
but Mary drew back with dignity. “1 did not 
know you were returned, Sir William,” she be- 
gan. “And how should you,” he retorted, less 
cheerfully, “it is six months since we began to 
miss the ‘little Byron,’ at Pepperell House, 
six whole months at least, since she inquired in 
person after her old friends!“ “You wrong 
me, Sir William,” gently responded the young 
girl, though Blount could see that her soft eyes 
were filling with tears. “You wrong me; 
Dr. Stevens must surely have explained to you 
the nature of the instructions he has laid upon 
his daughter.” “ It matters not, it matters not,” 
returned the Knight, bluffy, „ instructions that 
can be disregarded tor the sake of a young pop- 
injay like Blount, might well be forgotton in 
behalf of an old friend like me.” *The young 
popinjay is much obliged to you,” rejoined Ar- 
thur laughing, but Mary threw back her hood, 
and the dignity of her manner admitted no 
further trifling. “ Good Even, Sir William,” 
she said in her usual tone. “Good Even, you 
will apologise to your young friend to-morrow 
for having taken a cup too much to-night. If 
von are bound to Pepperell House, you may 
carry the news of my speedy coming. If the 
moon be bright, we shall call on Lady Pepper- 
ell before we return.” In some discomfiture, 


„the jovial commander mounted his horse, and 


Blount followed Mary as she passed hastily on, 
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„Sir William is just returned from a visit to 
his friend Gen. Waldron,” she said, apologeti- 
cally. “Itis rumored that their friendship is 
to be cemented by a union between Andrew 
Pepperell and the General's daughter.“ A 
girl worthy of a better fate,” muttered Arthur 
Blount, but Mary did not hear him, and she 
continued, “ I think you have never seen the 
silver service presented by the city of London 
to our gallant Knight. Have you any objec- 
tion to taking a short cut through the woods, 
and reaching Pepperell House soon after Sir 
William himself?” Arthur consented. 

For some months Dr. Stevens had withdrawn 
Mary from the gay English society which fre- 
quented Pepperell House. There was some- 
thing in its rude and jovial tone, something per- 
haps, in the hilarious manners of the Knight 
himself, that he almost dreaded for his gentle 
girl; but far beneath all the reasons which he 
offered to his daughter, lay the fear of having 
her withdrawn from his own protesting love, to 
be sheltered by that of a foreigner. Nor was 
this solely a selfish objection. Dr. Stevens 
could have steeled his heart to this most diffi- 
cult duty of self denial, but already he saw to- 
kens of the approaching dissatisfaction, which 
Was to issue in revolution, and sever the Colo- 
nies from their Mother. Nurtured as Mary 
had been, he felt confident that he should se- 
cure her greatest happiness by sucha course. 
No words had been exchanged of late between 
father and daughter, but Mary felt sure that she 
understood his wishes. Many of her admirers 
had not found it difficult to follow her from Sir 
William's stately mansion to her own quiet 
home, but one after another they found pood 
reasons for discontinuing their visits, until only 
Arthur Blount remained their oceasional guest. 
Often did Dr. Stevens wish that some blemish 
on the young man's character, or some slight 
irregularity, would give him a good excuse for 
checking the intercourse of the young people; 
and Mary herself, passed gently over in his 
case, familiarities that had raised an effectual 
barrier between her and others. No word of 
love had either of them spoken, but when Dr, 
Stevens met Arthur at dinner on this day, a 
cloud stole over his countenance, and as soon 
as the usual meal was over, he had withdrawn 
tohis study, whither his daughter followed him. 
What passed there no one ever knew, but some 
hours after Mary came forth, looking more pale 
and quiet than usual, and so Arthur fonnd her, 
standing by the chimney, too absorbed in 
thought to feel the fatigue of her strange posi- 
tion. (To be Continued.) 
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Errata.—lIn the article on “The Intellect 
of Woman,” in the March number, first para- 
graph, tenth line, read where for when. Third 
column, third paragraph, second line, after al- 
ready insert the word shown. Fourth column, 
last paragraph, sixth line from the bottom, read 

tical for practical. In the same on the last 
ine, read Hat for thus. 
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MRS. SEVERANCE’S LECTURE, 
HUMANITY—A DEFINITION, AND A 

We were present last evening at the M 
among the twelve hundred who for an hour 
half were charmed with the eloquence and 
mont of Mrs, C. M. Severance ; and While wee 
press our own opinion, we believe we 
the entire audienco, in saying that in beauty o 
tion, logical reasoning, and original no 
ture of the season is its rival, To some ofi 
ductions we demur, but we admire that 
intellect, which, knowing its powers, U 
less of criticism and custom, to give full 
its aspirations, its projects and its “bright 
ings.” 

We cannot hope to give oven the beauties 
lecture where gems of composition spm 
every line. Wore it published entire, the 
would fail to give their full effect, for thoy 
lack the earnestness and correct reading of the 
thor. 

The effort of the lecturer was to portray 
manity’’ in its broadest relations to the race, 
whose heights and depths are included, in all 
mental or physical phases, “the rade ang bro 
Indian of the forest, the refined and emase 
Italian, the cultivated Greek of ancient civilizati 
and the savage Hottentot and Eaquimaus, the 
cultivated races of modern days, with all thoir ex. 
tremes of dissimilarity,’—in short all who possess 
the “endowment of mental and moral faculties, 
giving the power of conscentive thought, of intel 
ligent speech, and all the varied manifestations o 
mind and soul.” 

The broad gronnd was taken and ably sustained, 
that “no just and comprehensive classification can 
be made which shall not leaye to all the freedom 
and rights of humanity, and claim for all equal op- 
portunities of advancement ;” for “no more justi 
could we disfranchise from the brotherhood of nd. 
tions, the one which now, or in any past era, has 
given evidence of but a low order of mind and char- 
acter, than the child of our own higher civilization, 
before years and education have developed his la- 
tent powers.” j 

In the childhood of the human race, physical 
power was the standard by which all were judged. 
Later, mind and science took position, but only as 
the instruments of sclf-agg¢randisement, without 
regard to the “inherent worthiness ofall.’ “fan, 
save in the theories of scholars, the visions of 
dreamers, was still valued only as a convenience 
and tool of power.” 

“Later, and, at a more propitious stage of ad- 
yancement, came Jesus, teaching more offectively. 
by virtue of his claims the sublime truths of the 
one Brotherhood of man, the impartial Fatherhood 
of God, and the overshadowing of all the lesser” 
and arbitrary relations of king and subject, and 
stronger and weaker, by these infinite, eternal 
ones. l 

“Little by little, as, silently and slowly, morn 
breaketh over mountain and plain tempering the 
light of advancing day to the eyes just o 5 
from the dense darkness of the night-time, did these 
ideas advance upon the mists and blindness of the 
ages ; until, from the days of Magna Charta, they | 
have risen necer to set upon the Empire of Earth, or 
throughout the reign of Time. ‘Che day of their 
dawning was not all clondless; again and again 
have they been almost lost to mil vision; but 
ever unextinguished and enduring, they have burst 
at length in meridian splendor across the wide wa- 
ters, upon the land of the Pilgrim; the birthplace 
of Washington,” The land npon whose shores, — 
the masses of the old world, controlled there only — 
by “dire necessity of unsleeping police, and ball an 
bayonet,” are poured in an unceasing tide of emi- 
gration, “to become through the larger libe: and 
a restraints of judicious law, self-sustaining, 
ora eigens of Be Ro Ss Uu .. 

“We have ontlived the idea that Kin: a 
divine right, over the lives and conscience of del 
follows, and have learned to know instead each hu- 
man being as a sovereign by birthright.” 2 

“How this faith has changed the olden phase of 
aggressive war into revolution as a protest against 
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oppression, how it rings out unceasingly, its de- 
mands for freo specch, freo tabor, free soil, free 
schools, free trade aud how it has triumphed 
here, battling through, and over the opposition ar- 
raved against ench and all; and in free trade shall 
be triumphant as in the others—for it too is one 
link in the great chain of conquests for the univer- 
sal mau, the only consistant commerce of Demo- 
cracy, the true benevolence of a world-wide Cliris- 
tianity ; and however now beset with difficulties 
through the injustice of the capitalist toward the Ia- 
borers of other lands, oy of our own, mankind shall 
yot acknowledge and enjoy its wisest workings.” 
s TOS x * x 2 
The sufferings of English operatives upon Brit- 
ish soil, nre no less real or severe, than it transferr- 
ell to our own land and countrymen by birth or by 
adoption; anid that is surely the most truly Demo- 
eratic and Christian commerce, which shall meet 
most wisely and impartinlly the neod of both, not 
> saving the one by the sacrifice of the other! 
», “Upon you young gentlemen, now upon the the- 
+) ntre of action, or soon to play your parts thereon, 
% upon you, has opened this day of better thought 
oy And. effort.“ X 
È “Lhe mantle of past faiths, unbecoming in their 
„ scepticism of God aud man, is falling tattered and 
worthless from your cramped limbs, only that you 
may gird yourselves in a more vigorous, gencrous 
heroism, to the sublime strife.” 
pon you, above all others, as sons of a Repub- 
lie, under whose free institutions the worthiness 
and greatness of human nature has been so abim- 
dantly and worthily testifed, is Inid the obligation 
‘of giving entire freedom for its protection, and 
1 growth and grandcur, to each Me being within 
the limits of your legislation.” 
“Spurn the unworthy ties of a blind partizanship, 
an! scorn to act in antagonism to your clear, un- 
W Hiased convictions, for nuy paltry, mistaken gain. 
Al Let your patriotism and your politics be as nobly 
it catholic as the wide earth and the broad brother- 
= hood of man.“ 
Wk “Ror you has been proven the safety of trusting 
man with freedom, and that not so much from Lib- 
S orty us from unjust restraint, is there danger. And 
Miyon will be the degenerate offspring of a noble race, 
I= and traitors to the truths your fathers taught and 
Me hallowed with their blood, if, all weaponed by their 
“labors and successes, for the bloodless aud world 
SS wide triumph of Truth mid Freedom, you coward- 
y, or carclessly shrink from the field and forsake 
the fiag. If from a servile and disgraceful imita- 
tion of precedents, in violation of the sublime law 
mof Progress, to whose marvellous music the world 
#8 silently and surely marches on—you fall to fulfil 
your mission asa free people, in its entire scope 
and beauty—Yourselyes you may avail to injure, 
and humanity be dishonored thereby. But yet Jt 
BA shall be crowned and vindicated, All mortal might 
is powerless before the forces of the Universe,” 
* aring thus given an outline of the progressive 
igi development of the race, and shown that “the dis- 
gm tinctions of physical force, and birth and rank, are 
the remains of barbarous and feudal ages, the 
1% 1 amd toys of a past childhood, and all unwor- 
thy our fuller manhood, our riper civilization, our 
reer Institutions and our professed Christianity; 
#@and certain to vanish before them, Mrs. Seve- 
ig@rance proceeded to argue, that in regard to those 
„ ſaculties which make up the accepted definition of 
i Humanity, there are no radical differences of the 
ikbeexes ; and to ask that “woman's individual sover- 
deeignty be recognized us equally sacred with her 
brothers, that her Humanity be equally reverenced 
geand cared for, That she be permitted to develop 
dand strengthen her nature, and work out her will 
dcin a noble, heroic, useful life, under only the same 
eerestraints as her brother,” 
“That as physical strength is no longer the dis- 
tinctive characteristic, or the highest desideratum 
gol Humanity, so the lack of its larger measure, be 
end longer urged a proof of woman’s inferiority, or 
n disqualification for the recognition and freedom 
of her Humanity—and that as degree of mental and 
moral endowment, or development, is not made the 
ps basis of such freedom and recognition for man, ithe 
notso made for woman,” 
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That as the fullest freedom and largest cultiva- 
tion have been found to be the favoring conditions 
for the development of the highest and purest hu- 
manity in man, so they are equally necessary and 
just for woman!“ 

“We know that man may be much more than 
merely a gool husband and father—that fitness for 
and fidelity in these relations, does not impair, but 
intensify his fimess and ability in other matters of 
business and of social life. And, we can sce no 
proof that the woman nature is not under the do- 
minion of the same law—and we claim it to be a 
law of humanity equafly applicable to both, and re- 
quiring from woman no neglect of the duties of any 
relation, and only that time which is now devoted 
to listlessness or folly.” 

The idea that physical power was a distinctive 
characteristic of either sex, was scouted, as like 
circumstances of training through successive gener- 
ations impair itin one, and develope it equally in 
the other. Indeed physical strength continued 
longer the acknowledged essential of humanity, the 
credentials of its vested rights, the increasing mul- 
titude of our puny brothers, must perforce have for- 
saken their creed, or gymunsticized and galvanized 
themselves into vigor and muscle, else would the 
world's humanity have degenerated rapidly into a 
miserable remnant, a mere corporal’s guard.”’ 

For too ting it is, that beside the Athlete of an- 
cient time, and the well developed ideal of the Ar- 
tist, the mass of mankind in our day, look strange- 
ly like the woe-stricken, lean, lank, lathy regiment 
of the renowned Jack Falstaff.“ 

The ideas of mental suporiority, greater compre- 
hensiveness of mind, and clearness and vigor of 
judgment in man, were also dissented from, and 
the distinguished women of the world cited as ovi- 
dences of their incorrectness. 

The different standard which custom has made 
for the sexes, was deprecated“ Thus with a phy- 
sical constitution, which despite whatever dissimi- 
larity to that of man, requires at least equal cure 
and equally vigorous health, the woman is not nl- 
lowed full liberty of muscle—must walk with men- 
sured step and pinioned arms, fettered by length 
and weight of clothingz—while man, with bold, free 
tread and “muscle in full play, may gain elasticity 
and vitality and vigor of mind and body as he lists. 
And in their education, technically so called, the 
sune difference of standard obtains.” 

The young man is taught that an aimless life 
cannot be either a fruitful or happy one—that it is 
the first condition of a beneficent life, that it be 
commenced with a deliberately formed purpose, and 
the limits to the choice of that purpose are as abso- 
lute and boundless, as the universe of mind and 
matter. He is urged to grasp all things, to aim at 
all possible development of mind, and enlargement 
of porsonal effort and influence,” 

“But woman, being first assumed inferior, is 
therefore educated only in a partial routine—is rè- 
minded only and ever, that she must prepare to Le 
the loving wife and mother; her choice lies only 
in that direction. She may not be good and great, 
or even honorable, in and of herself, but for and 
throngh another; must bend herself like a pliant 
reed, meet his nature, and do his bidding.“ 

“And thus again, in the discharge of the recipro- 
cal and equally imperative duties of conjugal rela- 
tion—man is allowed to be, almost expected to be- 
come, stern, tearless, overbearing, unfaithful, for is 
he not born to conquer, and rule, and be obeyed 
implicitly? While woman must be all faithful- 
ness, and submission and goodness, and if she fall, 
must fall so low as never to rise again—must be 
the uncomplaining recipient of all his harshness,— 
the smiling ministrant to all his nceds—the unques- 
tioning child to all his arbitrary commands—the 
wife of his bosom, forsooth, endowed with all his 
worldly goods and gains, and yet the beggar of a pit- 
tance at his hands !”” 

Want of space and time forbid us from giving 
even a brief sketch of the world imposed duties of 
woman, of the trials to which she is subjected, of 
the want of the laws’ protection in rights and pro- 
perty, of the husband’s absolute power, of the 
world’s apology for man’s sins, and its want of 


charity, and sweeping, bitter condemnation of wo- 
man's—all, powerfully and eloquently portra 
by the Lecturer,—or, of the heartfelt and beautiful- 
ly conceived “plea” for a correction of these 
wrongs. Mrs. Baverance concluded— 

“But the future is before us to redeem the past 
—the glorious Future, which the illumined soul 
and hopeful heart of Poet and Prophet have fore- 
scen—in which the true have ever believed and an- 
chored serenely—and to which all may turn proud- 
ly and trustfally. Its new born beauty breaks upon 
us—its baptism of love awaits us—its battle ery 
rings out before us, 


Men of the Age! arise! be hold! 

The hour calls for ve—and the Old 

In sin and shame, awaits your stroke. 
The New, in beauty and in strength, 
Forth at your word shall leap at length, 
As in the old-time, Gods awoke! 


Faint not, that darkness lies on Earth! 
Fen in its shadows powers have birth, 
Which wax in growth and might, alway— 
And, when, with deed and voice divine, 
The Future's ray ye bid to shine, 

All glorious, shall burst the day ! 


Fear not for allies—even now 

With kindred heart and daring brow, 
Unknown, they struggle as they can— 

As God's great zun and moon look forth 
Mirrored from sea, and stream, of earth 

So, Trath and Right, repeat themselves in Man, 


And thus ye shall find helpers meet— 

And thus shall God and angels greet 

The triumph march of men—divine— 

O'er the glad Earth for evermore 

The song of Peace unbroken pour— 

From all its homes, Heaven's torch light shine, 


Tur Sate or Unxcrie Tom's Canrm.— 
We have been favored by a friend, largely 
engaged in the trade, with the following statis- 
tics respecting the sale of the various editions 
of Uncle Tom's Cabin, published in this coun- 
try up to the present time. They certainly pres- 
ent facts unprecedented in the annals of hook 
trade ;—Mr. Appleyard has sold 20,000 at 6d.; 
Messrs. Clarke and Co. 200,000 at 6d., 200,000 
at 1s., 40,000 at 2s. 6d., 5,000 at 88. 6d., 25,000 
at 4s., and 10,000 at 7s. 6d.; Messrs. Rout- 
ledge and Co. have disposed of 200,000 at Is., 
10,000 at 28. 6d., and 5,000 at 38. 6d. ; Messrs. 
Gall and Inglis have sold 20,000 at 9d., and 50,- 
000 at 1s. Of Nelson’s edition there have 
been sold 50,000 at 1s., 10,000 at 28, 6d., and 
5,000 at 3s. d.; of H. G. Bohn’s, 50,000 at 18. 
10,000 at 2s. 6d., and 5,000 at 3s. 6d.; of In- 
gram and Cooke's, 5,000 at 28, and 20,000 at 
2s. 6d. ; of Bosworth’s, 5,000 at 3s. 6d.; of 
Partridge and Oakey’s, 25,000 at 1s. 5,000 at 
2s. 0d., and 5,000 at 3s., 6d. ; of Sims and Me- 
Intyre’s, 30,000 at 1s.; of S. Low, Son, and 
Co's., 2,000 at 103. 6d. ; of Black's, 2,000 at 
10s, Gd, There are also many other editions, 
of which we have been unable to get the sta- 
tistics ; while Mrs. Stowe’s exciting tale has 
likewise appeared piece-meal in dozens of 
cheap periodicals. There is, however, little 
doubt but that upwards of a million of copies of 
Uncle Tom’s Calin have already been publish- 
ed in Great Britain—Liverpool Mercury. 


Women are destined for their whole life to stand 
alone—to work alone. Is woman considered as a 
maiden, as a lover, a wife, a housewife, a mother, 
she always stands isolated—she is always alono— 
and will always be alone—and yet from each is de- 
manded what it belongs to the whale sox to fur- 
nish. GOETHE. 

— — — 

Him, I love, who desires the impossible. 

To sow is not so difficult as to reap. 
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Our last letter to you in the Una was so cut 
to pieces in order to crowd it into the smallest 
possible space, that you were not greatly bene- 
fitted by our gossip of Editorial life; this morn- 
ing therefore, at the last hour, for the printer, 
we have decided to condense as we write, and 
not after it goes into his hands, be obliged to 
strike out whole sentences. However, it is 
much easier to strike out, than to write, at the 
call for copy, for we never could do anything to 
order; so wayward is our nature, that if told to 
write on any given subject we should be sure 
not to have one word to say; if directed to 
walk north, we should certainly have an irre- 
pressible desire to go south. 

And so you have not read “WOMAN AND THE 
Wom n’s MOVEMENT” in Putnam's Magazine. 
It will amuse you when you do. The writer is 
facetious, full of assertion, but not logical. It 
is a smooth,-delicate, confection for the grown 
up babies of our sex, striped and colored 
with poison and flavored highly, with the 
essential oils, which will render it delightful to 
men whose philosophy reaches no further than 
the present day. We imagine that he must 
have held communion with naughty, lying 
spirits, for he speaks of “the immediate aims of 
the ladies who manage the movement as ludi- 
crously unworthy.” This seems a little ma- 
licious, for how can he know their motives of 
action ? he does not make a single quotation 
from any printed address or resolution, and he 
must know, that they have no standard books; 
that there is no one, nor no clique, that are quo- 
ted as authority by the rest. The very beauty 
of this movement, is it spontaneity, its univer- 
sality, its entire independence, of all that un- 
wieldly machinery, that is a clog on other move- 
ments. The wail of the winds is not sadder 
nor more constant, than the groan of anguish 
from oppressed womanhood. There is one uni- 
versal throb of her great heart; we feel its pulsa- 
tions from the north, south, east and west, and 
we know that every one who acts, does so from 
the highest impulse of her inner life, and that 
she acts in her own peculiar way, and not be- 
cause Mrs. A, B or C directs it. The conventions 
have been almost spontaneous gatherings, con- 
ducted in ignorance or defiance of parlimentary 
rules, and held in order by true Christian courte- 
sy. Men have been in them in about equal num- 
bers, and if they could have directed the move- 
ment so much better, as he says, why did they not 
do so, or at least hint that they were on the wrong 
track. If we had ever been disposed to be- 
lieve in leadership, or managers, we have 
learned by being in rapport with the minds we 
have that this is a current too broad and deep 
to be managed; it is swelling and widening 
silently, but surely, as it rolls on. We receive 
letters almost daily from persons who never 
heard a lecture, or ‘read a book, but who never- 
theless, speak the same language. The author 
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recognizes ouly a poor ambition in women who 


aspire to the professions; but he gives no real 
reasons for so absurd a charge, and therefore, it is 
not necessary for us to go into a logical argument 
at this time to defend them particularly, as we 
think him in this respect pre-answered in our 
columns by A. D. Mayo. 

You know how we have prided ourselves on 
our peculiar womanliness, and the specially gen- 
tle, and feminine manners of nearly all engaged 
publicly in this movement. You may im- 
agine then, how shocked we were at the hint 
given, that some of us might waken up on the 
other side of Jordan dressed in corduroys and 
top boots. Notwithstanding all the difficulties 
and embarrassments in woman's path, still we 
have thanked Allah, many a time, that we were 
born a woman. We like the distinctive features 
of sex ; we have watched for the shades of 
difference that in contrast were to be blended 
inone. We love the glorious prophesies of 
the future ; for it was a prophesy, “that made 
the Muses femenine,” the symbol of Justice, of 
Mercy, of Plenty and the Genuis of Liberty 
all perfectly developed women. Alack ! well 
pride must have its fall, and ours would be a 
sad one, for we never aspired to be an angel, 
much less a man, although it is said “ that 
women seeking to get out of their sphere, 
always “aspire to be men, while men strive to be 
Gods?“ 

“Women, this author says, “are incapable 
of philanthropy,” to us this seems ludicrous 
unsustained as it is by fact or philosophy. It isa 
simple assertion, that she is incapable of loving 
but one man, and her own children, and that if 
she goes beyond them it isthrough sympathy with 
this lover or husband. We have always thought 
itis true, with Jean Paul, that if we loved one hu- 
manbeing purely, warmly, we should love all. 
He says, “the heart in this heaven, like the wan- 
dering sun sees nothing from the dewdrop, to the 
ocean, but a mirror which it warms and fills.” 
But when bereft of this single love, or never hay- 
ing received it, facts prove that the heart of 
woman yearns to bless humanity, and that her 
life is one of entire abnegation of self and pure 
devotion on the altar of benevolenee. Jesus 
taught no such narrow and self exalting doctrine, 
when he recognized the two mites of the poor 
woman, as of more worth than all the rich 
man’s gifts, for ke gave to be seen of men, she 
from her pure love which was Godward, and 
its manifestation what it alway s is, a desire todo 
good to humanity. 

'This article however is of little moment, for 
it is only the same old specious arguments that 
we have always heard, based on false premises 
and dressed in new drapery. Its answer should 
follow in the same columns, that the antidote 
might reach the poisoned. Those who know 
the truth, are alike impervious to the shafts 
of ridicule, or the stronger weapons of force. 

Do not fail to read the notice and report of 
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Mrs. C. M. Sevrance’s lecture before the Cleve 
land Library Association. The one 50 0 
from the Herald of that city, a paper not partic. 
ularly friendly to female lecturers. Just pre- 
vious to Mrs. S.’s lecture, Hon. Horace Mann, 
gave his obsolete ideas of woman there, but it js 
thought that had he heard Mrs, S. he would cer: 
tainly have modified the tone of his lecture ere he 
repeated it before another audience. 
women have done well, but she excelleth them | 
all; and better than all, it was in her own city, 
Mrs. Reid, of Leeds, England, writes us that 
the political rights of women have been discus- 
ed of late in Parliament, and that a Mr. For 
made an able argument, recognizing it as somt- 
thing which must come in the progress of re 
form ; although of the opinion that it is still too 
early to agitate the question. How long it 
should be deferred, the honorable gentleman 
does not vouch safe to say. Mrs. Reid is alo 
preparing another work on the education ofwi 
men, a supplement to her book which was pob- 
lished by Fowler & Wells, some three or four 
years ago. 
Miss M. Legare has presented through the cok 
umns of the “Genius of Liberty,” a somewhat 
lengthy memorial to women, on the importance 
of forming societies, for the mutual protection 
of females of irreproachable character. Ter 
plan is not very clearly defined, but seems 
pointing to something like orders of Free Mi- 
sons and Odd Fellows. To me those institu- 
tions have always seemed narrow, partial, even 
dangerous, benefitting the few, at the expense 
of the many. Let us, rather awaken in womat, 
a spirit so loyal and noble that she will be the 
friend of her sex every where. Let the idea d 
the oneness, technically speaking, “the solidarity 
of the race,” take possession of the heart, and 
all these petty organizations will be abandoned. 
The grand idea of St. Paul was, that “the 
Church is one man, one new man.” Sweeden 
borg also teaches that “Heaven is in the form of 
a man;“ this is the central fount of thought 
The whole philosophy of the reorganization of 
society radiates from this sun-centre. Take 
the human body in all its diversity of organize 
tion and function, with its unity of being, sym- 
pathy, and issues, and the whole mystery i 
solved with the clearness and precision of phy: 
silogical science, and the certainty of familiat 
experience. Let women fully receive thee 
principles, and they will need no bond, or pledge, 
or symbol to make them true to each other. The 
stranger will find a home, and aid, and prote> 
tion; the hungry be fed and the naked clot 
ed. Axe, and pure and high-hearted wer 
men, will go down to their fallen sisters, becau® 
they are their sisters, and with gentle love re 
store them to self-respect. They will ask ud 
story of the past, leaving the “dead to bury 
dead; * they will strive only for future harmon 
But you ask, can society be thus harmoni 
without doing violence to its parts? Cani 
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A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


eye direct with the hand in the same frame ? 
If it is kept in its place in the head, it can. 
Give it its tower, its observatory, its defenses, 
and its exemption from collision with the nails 
and skin, and allis well, for they live upon the 
same blood and partake a common destiny. 
Organization is the grand want, but not of the 
few, itmust be of the many, and the principle 
must be recognized that the highest must suffer 
for the lowest, just, asin the human organiza- 
tion, the brain and nerves, suffer for an inflam- 
med hand or foot, which they cannot recover. 
The brain and senses, the heart and arteries 
always dio first; the muscles suffer next to noth- 
ing, insympathy, but still, more than the bones, 
which feel no pain and do not perish till all the 
better tissues have paid the body's penalties. 
The lower natures have nothing to doin the 
redemption; the evils of the body cost them 
nothing except as they depend on the higher, 
They do not suffer directly in this community 
of feeling, but only asa consequence of the 
death or suffering of the higher organs. The 
crucifixion of Christ was a natural necessity of 
his higher life, and every one who approaches 
him in goodness must partake of his fate; but 
the atonement was not made to satisfy divine 
vengeance, neither in his case or that of any 
other philanthropist. ‘These sorrows are the 
result of this integral life. “If any member of 
the body suffers," says the apostle, and so says 
philosophy, “all the members suffer with it, ac- 
cording to its goodness and susceptibility ; hence 
we have notone, but many Saviours; and the 
highest must learn to bear meekly that which 
is to atone for the lowest. We have no fellow- 
ship with the feeling which says to the weak 
and fallen of our own sex, “stand aside, I am 
holier than thou,” for we almost invariably find 
that spirit most rife among those who associate 
on terms of equality with the profligate of the 
other sex; apologizing for, and even accomoda- 
ting themselves to their lesser vices, the small 
beginnings; forgetting, that it is the “little 
foxes which destroy the vine.” It is true that if 
we would give sight to the blind we must call 
them to us, and “put our hands upon them,” as 
Jesus did, not by coming down to their level, 
but by bringing them through the power of a 
strong pure spirit up to us; freeing them from 
temptation to evil, and imparting strength to 
resist the circumstances by which they may be 
surrounded. 

There is one want felt as universally as that 
of a love which is broad enough to receive the 
stranger, to clothe the naked, and feed the hun- 
gry, without inquiry as to their name, place, or 
position; and it is a home for homeless women, 
where the tastes, sentiments, and feclings, may 
find gratification. Many women with consider- 
able capacity for usefulness, and having but 
small means, are stowed away in city boarding 
houses, with nothing to do, and nothing to love, 
till the feelings turned back upon themselves, 
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makes life a burden to them. In Catholic 
conntries, and among Catholics, this evil is ob- 
viated by Convents. Now what we want, is 
something similar, without the nun's vows and 
the asceticism. Not an assylum, not a charita- 
ble institution, but a home, a real home, where 
the heart could rest and life be made a blessing. 
We have a letter touching the subject, from 
which we are tempted to give a few extracts 
this bright spring morning, while the birds are 
so blithe and the fresh spring flowers are burst- 
ing into hfe, breathing forth their quiet joy in 
fragrance that gladdens the heart and awakens 
hope; for in all these beauties harmony is sure- 
ly promised. 

After giving some account of the new Union, 
at Raritan Bay, N. J., and referring to the want 
of pleasant homes for unmarried women, she 
says, “It seems to me that something charming 
of this kind might grow up here. If ladies who 
have for their whole fortune some one or two 
thousand dollars, would buy stock in this union, 
they could have beautiful independent homes 
and cheap board, with leisure for the most re- 
fined pursuits, and be in the midst of agreeable 
society—to which they would not be confined 
for life as the nun is, for they could go away 
when they pleased. Let me particularize :a 
lady for instance, has $2500; for a thousand 
she can build a portion of the great building 
which may give her three or four fine rooms as 
entirely separate from other rooms, as a house 
in a block is separated from others which have 
a common roof and piazza. The remaining 
$1500 will give her an income of $90 per year ; 
that will pay for board and clothing, if she is 
not a gourmond of an extraordinary character, 
and dresses with simple elegance. Experience 
at the North American Phalanx has proved 
this. If she wants but two rooms her house will 
cost less and she will have the more capital re- 
maining. The cooking and washing are done 
by the association, the rest of the work she does 
herself or hires done. I now speak as though 
she did not enter into the associated industry ; 
she ean take less or more of this upon her and 
receive allowance accordingly. Ifa sufficient 
number of such women join, all the domestic 
work would be divided among them according 
to their own agreement or ‘attraction, and thus 
preclude altogether, the vulgarity of hired labor, 
while no one would have more to do than now 
almost every woman in an isolated household 
does whatever is her rank or property. Some 
women may have no more money than will 
build them two rooms; such might gain their 
board, &e., if they are capable by the domestic 
labor they could undertake. Here, to take, this 
labor does not alter their social position, or put 
them into low company. In short, it seems to 
me that a good many ladies of small means, or 
discontented in life and wasting it without ob- 
jects, might make themselves homes at Raritan 
Bay, and support themselves by labor, which 
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would be so facilitated by machinery, and so 
sweetened by genial society, that it would be- 
come altogether an enjoyment, and their small 
capitals added to the stock which is already 
$40,000, would aid the great work.” This is 
worthy of consideration by parents, guardians, 
single women, and by large capitalists too, for 
the stock there will very soon pay a dividend, 
and is a safe investnient until it does. Our 
letter, dear E., is long and we are told that edi- 
tors never write letters through their own col- 
umns to their personal friends—but why should 
every paper be conducted like every other? 
Why may we not be ourself here as elsewhere. 
ADIEU. 
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Ow Fratren¥.—Flattery is like the book which 
St. John eat when “in the spirit on the Lord’s 
Day” at Patmos—it is sweet in the mouth but it is 
bitter in the belly ; it pleases fora moment, but, by 
increasing his vanity—of which every man carries 
too heavy a lond—it disqualifies him from strug- 
gling successfully with adversity, when the true 
friend of man overtakes him. 


Let a person find out his own peculiar weakness, 
and be ever suspicious of himself on thut side, 
Let a passionate man, for example, resolve always 
to show less resentment than reason might justify f 
there is no danger of his erring on that side. Let 
a talkative man resolve always to say less than the 
most talkative person in the oompany he is in. If 
one has reason to suspect himself of loving money 
too much, let him give always at least somewhat 
more than has been given by anoted miser. 


Sri ExNUI -A disease familiar to all idle 
penons, and an inseparable companion to such as 
ive at ease, a life out of action, and have no calling 
or ordinary employment to busy themselves about ; 
that have little business, and though they have, 
such is their laziness they will not compose them- 
selves to it, especially, if they have formerly been 
brought up to business, aud upon a sudden come to 
lead a sedentary life, it crucifies their souls, and 
scizeth on them in an instant; and is such u tor- 
ture, that as wise as Seneca saith—walo mit male 
quam molliter esse I had rather be sick than idle. — 
Anatomy of Melancholy. 


| oo — 

“In the middle of the 15th century, Slaves who 
escaped from other governments nato France, were 
declared free by the government, on the ground 
that her kings were too august to reign over any 
but freemen.” 

— — — — — 

As every dew drop on every flower enp reflects 
the whole disk of the sun, and reftacts its light in 
all the colors of the rainbow, and as all the stars of 
the firmament sleep in the bosom of each wood- 
land lake, so the Deity bends to enshrine himself 
in each individual sonl, so that the poorest in carth- 
ly wealth need not be disinherited of Henven's 
joys. Lazarus. 

Knowledge may slumber in the memory, but it 
never dies; itis dike the dormouse, in the ivied 
tower, that sleeps while winter lasts, but awakes 
with the warm breath of spring. 


— — 

There is nothing purer than honesty: nothing 
sweeter than charity ; nothing brighter thanvirtue ; 
nothing warmer than love; and nothing more 
steadfast than faith. These, united in one mind, 
form the purest, the sweetest, the richest, and 
brightest, the holiest, and the most steadfast hap- 
piness. 


Tue Trprixcs.—Rev. D. Wayland, president 
of Brown University, has been examining the ta- 
ble tipping experiments, usnally attributed to elec- 
tricity or spirits, He decides that it is not electric- 
ity, but thinks it is governed by some heretofore 
undiscovered law of nature. 
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PROVIDENCE, APRIL 1, 1853. 


THE INTELLECT OF WOMAN. 

We have in our former numbers admitted all 
the differences in sex which we deem requisite 
for argument, and to establish the principle that 
woman is not a recast of man with a little 
more or a little less of certain faculties. The 
aflinities which relate the sexes are not like 
those of chemistry, springing out of total un- 
likenes ; nor are the reciprocal adjustments me- 
chanical, according tothe coarse suggestions of 
Hon. Horace Mann in his lecture upon woman, 
where he compares them to “knives and forks 
and hooks and cyes;” but the principal and 
noblest relations arise out of the varied simili- 
tudes which everywhere in the sphere of moral 
and intellectual life constitutes social attractive- 
ness. In chemistry, combination takes place 
with the shock of a conflict; acid and alkali 
meetin strife and find tranquility only in the 
nullification of their differences ; but vital, mor- 
al, and rational nnions are founded in the har- 
mony of resemblances. The aggregation of 
identities make nothing but bulk and quantity ; 
diversity among kindred things and variety 
among accordant qualities, blend into unity 
with harmony. The sexes are thus alike in es- 
sence, and thus varied in manifestation and ac- 
tion; and in their natural reciprocities is to be 
found the perfected humanity out of the great 
strife with the material elements which surround 
us, with the savage beasts which inhabit the 
earth, and the not less savage men who occupy 
it; in the early periods of human societies, there 
havearisen a multitude of arts and sciences, which 
being concerned with these physical, brute, and 
barbarous antagonisms, are naturally aud nec- 
essarily related to the stronger frame and coars- 
er capacities of the masculine character. The 
natural sciences are all occupied with the ob- 
jects and phenomena of the material world, 
and the exact sciences are but the guides and 
handmaids of their philosophy. Natural Philos- 
ophy, Chemistry, Geology, Minerology, Astrono- 
my, Anatomy, Physiology, Remedial Medicine 
and Surgery, Navigation, Mechanics and, Archi- 
tecture, are all but so many modes of dealing 
with physical nature in its rudest forms of re- 
ristance to human dominion, and Mathematics 
in its entire range is but the law of motion, 
weight and measure of these. 

Therefore in the first struggle of mind with 
this broad range of physical phenomena, is the 
appointed task of the masculine intellect. It is 
in exact keeping with the idea of functions dis- 
tributed according to specialty of endowments, 
that men should be the first discoverers and 
cultivators of all these robust sciences, and ad- 
just them to their higher uses, before they could 
appropriately fall within the office of female 
administration. The facts of history, past and 
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cotemporancous, are in accordance, and more- 
over presentthe noteworthy, but little noticed 
truth, that while women exhibit but little no- 
tivity in the discovery and development of this 
class of sciences, they everywhere show them- 
selves the best TEACHERS of them. In the 
making of clementary books, and in the office 
of personal tuition, their successes are regard- 
ed with a wonder which the idea of inferiority 
makes a puzzle to superficial thinkers. 

A single example is at hand which isin it- 
self so conclusive that it might be relied upon 
for ample demonstration. More than thirty 
years since a series of books, entitled “ Conver- 
sations on Chemistry,” “ Conversations on Nat- 
ural Philosophy,” and “ Conversations on Bot- 
any,” were produced by Mrs. Marcet, of Eng- 
land, in which, for the first time, the principles 
of these sciences were reduced into popular 
form, and given at once in such fullness and 
clearness, that childven could comprehend them, 
and adepts derive new and available views of 
the subjects to which they had devoted their 
lives. 

It was said of Socrates that “he brought phi- 
losophy down from the clouds to dwell among 
men.” If ever this feat was literally accom- 
plished, it was done in those well known pub- 
lications of Mrs. Marcet. ‘The majority of gen- 
eral scholars, and even professional men, know 
little more of these sciences which she first trans- 
lated into common sense, than she taught them ; 
and the most of them would this day be as ig- 
norant of their first principles as their own ser- 
vants. had it not been for her works. These 
books have been pillaged, altered, and tortured 
into a hundred forms since, but their method 
has maintained its ground against all changes, 
by addition and improvement. They gave 
character to a new erain the history of scien- 
tific education, and the first editions will com- 
pare even now advantageously with the best of 
their more modern imitations, in every thing 
except the engraving of the diagrams, illus- 
trations, and the style of binding, She also 
wrote works on political economy; her last 
was “ Conversations on Land and Water.“ — 
Mrs. Marcet’s name has never been given on 
the title page of the American editions of her 
work, because scientific men have fancied it a 
fiction.* 

Mary Sommerville is another example. Her 
Physical Geography,” “ Connection of the 
Physical Sciences,” and “Mechanism of the 
Heavens,” only need be mentioned. Speaking 
of the first named, BLackwoop’s MAGAZINE 
says: „Nowhere, except in her own previous 
work, The Connexion of the Physical Sei- 
ences,’ is there to be found so large a share of 
well seleeted information so lucidly set forth.” 
* * * «We hold,” continues the reviewer, 
“such presents as Mrs. Sommerville has be- 
stowed upon the public to be of incalculable 
value, disseminating more sound information 
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‘than all tie literary and scientific institutions 
will accomplish in a whole cycle of their eris- 
tence.” Thie authorities in criticism of both 
continents are equally emphatic in their admir- 
ation. It is safe to say that there is nothing in 
Astronomy, Physical Geography, Botany, and 
their kindred sciences, which women have not 
learned as well and taught far better than men. 
From this interesting fact we derive the sup- 
port of practical demonstration for the idea that 
when science shall have perfected itself in any 
department of nature, women will be found the 
happiest in their apprehension and methods of 
presenting and communicating it. Knowledge 
grows more simple as it grows profound and 
complete, it constantly approaches the character 
of intuition as it rises towards perfection, and 
so comes even into better adjustment to the 
manner of feminine intellection. 

Swedenborg in describing the education of 
Eve, who was taught beautitul spirit-lessons by 
representations of seenowork, formed in the plas- 
tie atmosphere, by sportive children fluttering 
around her, and by fruits pendant from the 
groves of Paradise, says she was instructed in 
all scientific truths; particularly those of the hu- 
man frame, the brain, and the living fibres, 

Our proper answer to man’s reproach for his 
chaos of knowledge is, “ our eyes are not adapt- 
ed to the mixture of light and darkness in which 
you grope so grotesquely, but when the day is 
well separated from the night we will see more 
clearly than you. We are later born, and des- 
tined to a later because a higher development. 
Where you end we begin, in all that is especial- 
ly adapted to our respective capacities.”— 
Woman is not incapable of those kinds of know- 
ledge in which she has as yet been least conspic- 
uous; she is only less suited to the crude, awk- 
ward struggle of science in its barbarism; its 
matured and perfected truths are as familiar 
and easy to her as innate ideas. She would 
weary of numbers it she had no rule of aggre- 
gating and summing them up but simple addi- 
tion; multiplication brings the process nearer to 
her use, and the still higher rules are fitted to 
her taste and talents, It is a finer and a richer 
comprehension which waits for the best forms 
and clearer certainties, than is that which serves 
the subordinate office of their preparation. 

It is absurd to say that the faculties which 
can seize discovery when it approaches matu- 
rity, and give it then its most perfect effect and 
array, are inferior in use and dignity, to those 
which did the rough work of quarrying them 
out of the mines of thought. The genius that 
comprehends is surely as rich as that which un- 
folds a truth, and may even employ and admin- 
ister it better. The latest inventions, when 
they are great improvements, in fact diseredit 
the boast of earlier and ruder achievements in 
the same kind. Opinion needs correction on 
this matter. Things that have been hard to 
do, are therefore supposed to be great. Easier 
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methods have less pretension, but more merit. 
Every scientific wonder-worker, be it observed, 
does as much to depreciate his predecessors as 
to exalt himself. The history of improvement 
is also a record of mistakes. The hand loom 
which was somebody's glory, makes a sorry fig- 
ure in the presence of the power loom, and so 
many a hard earned honor of past centuries will 
rank with the rubbish of those that are to come, 
and the wonder will be, not that men have done 
so much, but that they have heen so long about 
it, and were so proud of their childish perform- 
ances, The pigeon had a swift wing, and 
the pack horse a strong back, in their time, 
but the telegraph and locomotive throw them 
far into the shade; and these will doubtless 
yield their honors to agencies as much their su- 
periors, When that day arrives, the boasts of 
manhood may be only historical, and serve 
merely to apologize for the horrors which still 
stand charged against him in other funetions of 
life and society, which he has hitherto usurped 
and mismanaged. We appeal to the future, 
The functions of material lite are rapidly 
passing into female hands! A girl of sixteen 
years of age isalready doing the work of twen- 
ty men in manufactories and the arts; and her 
prentice pioncer is turned into other begin- 
nings; processes which will in their turn fall 
within her administration as they are fitted for 
it. 

Mechanics is the office of manhood, till its 
principles and applianees are perfected; then, 
what now seems his prerogative will appear to 
have been only his service. His exclusive do- 
minion will pass away with exclusive fitness; 
just as civilization displaces barbarism. In the 
heroism of arms he still maintains his “ bad em- 
inence,” but there is something of warning for 
for him even here. In the beginning of the 
middle ages, chivalry was monopolized by the 
strong arm, the stout heart, and hard head. It 
was the only honorable profession among men, 
and their highest distinction. Now, aschoolmas- 
ter is worth an army of knights in armor upon 
the tented field; engineers are more impor- 
tant than generals, and a consumptive student, 
without a drop of good red blood in his veins, 
may be a brilliant conqueror. A woman may 
yet be a match for a host; what then will be- 
come ot the pride, and pomp, and “ circumstance, 
of glorious war?” Politics and statesmanship, 
still resting so much upon the force of arma- 
ments, must come under the jurisdiction of sim- 
ple justice, give up the employment of physical 
force, and rise to a sphere of mind and feeling 
fit for woman's administration. The judgment 
of that better day will vindicate the qualities 
which withhold her from the honors of heroism 
in homicide, and of sovereignty through perfidy, 
and stratagem. The policy of government, now 
so intricate, so dark a contexture of fraud and 
force that the worst men are its best ministers, 
will also be redeemed and reformed, so that the 
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acknowledged excellencies of feminine morality 
and woman’s directness and clearness of intel- 
lect, will be the highest qualification for national 
government. To our womanly way of think- 
ing, the brotherhood of political divinities must 
settle the question of governmetal forms with 
the Socialists, the Associationists, and the radi- 
cal Democracy, who are everywhere challeng- 
ing the form and organization of national sys- 
tems, hefore they can safely parade their in- 
comparable wisdom against us. We have 
looked on, while Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, 
were worrying the world with their debates 
about tariffs, strict construction, and the policy 
of national prosperity ; feeling little but the 
stunning confusion of the conflict, and only 
quite relieved of difficulty and assured in our 
own opinion, when we read their obituaries. 
They were directly opposed, but they were mi- 
paculously gifted ; the nation’s welfare depend- 
ed upon every one, and alike npon all of them. 
They settled nothing, but we would have been 
lost without them; and what will the world do 
now that they are dead, and not one question 
settled that they fought about all their lives! ! 

It will do for you, gentlemen, to impose upon 
each other, with such gossip as this, but as soon 
as the world is fairly through its suffering and 
grieving over the works of these your God-likes, 
it will sit down and langh hertily at them. We 
are not imposed upon by loud, or profound talk, 
even when we sit quietly and seem to listen. 
Can any wise man with a dozen diplomas in his 
pocket, answer at a tea party to the satisfaction 
of his auditors or himself, whether or why, the 
government is obliged to educate all the chil- 
dren of the community at public expense ? how 
far such education should be carried; and if 
limited short of artistic, and professional, on 
what principle? Will he be able to inform us 
on what principle the public lands are given 
gratis to the people, or why withheld? On 
what principle railroads and canals are con- 
structed at the national cost, or why not ? Why 
monopoly of land is permitted and perpetual 
entailment forbidden? Why the government 
must coin our specie, and not furnish the paper 
currency ? Why women are taxed, governed 
and punished, but neither represented nor ed- 
ucated in the higher schools? Come, breth- 
ren, we have asked you to reason of these 
things. Will you justify one in a thousand of 
these pretences, settle one in a thousand of your 
government problems? and we will then com- 
pare judgments with you, and may be, by that 
time we will be able to produce women to match 
your Jeffersons, Madisons, Clays and Calhouns; 
aye, your Cromwells and Hamptons. It is time 
to stop, or the dullness of your legal history 
will be disagreeably relieved, even to you, by 
being turned into an unmasked satire. Statu- 
tory legislation is doing its bestto bury your 
law learning in its heaps of rubbish. Serious- 
ly, would it not save you time to burn the rec- 
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ord, and try fo getat the justice of the new 
times by the light of the latest wisdom, without 
the foolish endeavor to justify it, and apologize 
for the barbarous subilety of the past, by your 
customary compromises and laborious concor- 
dances? If it keeps thirty-one states and one 
federal legislature, busy half of every year to 
make new laws, it must be because half the time 
is spentin repealing the old ones. We recom- 
mend purgation by fire, as the shortest 
and safest. The Caliph Omar has. suffered 
some discredit for his short method with the Al- 
exandrian Library, and he was, perhaps, too in- 
discriminate, but we can imagine how his torch 
might illuminate the world now with general 
advantage. 

About once a month wesec, and now indeed 
oftener even, the prophetic sentence, “Law 
Reronr,” in the newspapers, and we never 
look on a shelf of law books and see the label 
* Revised Statutes” on the backs of a dozen 
volumes in a row, without thinking of that Al- 
exandrian bonfire for the rest of the lumber, 
and for the revised statutes too, when they shall 
themselves be revised. Our respects are paid 
to your sky-full of political luminaries; keep 
them for a boast till we have made you ashamed 
ol them. We answer all that is demanded in 
this behalf, by pointing to the wrongs, abuses, 
confusion and learned wrangle, in our courts of 
justice and our halls of legislation; and then to 
the piteous spectacle of social corruption, igno- 
rance and oppression, which all these labors so 
much vaunted, are confessedly incompetent to 
remove. As an illustration of our principle, 
look at the time consumed in the past winter's 
legislation to procure the passage of hills to reg- 
ulate the hours of labor, or to reduce the day's 
work of an adult to ten hours; and at the 
anomalous clause in that same bill in this State, 
allowing children to be worked eleven hours. 

Nobody pauses now to defend the improve- 
ments that might be found in the feudal system 
over that which preceded it, Itis the trick of 
the present ever to boast itself over the past. 
WE are anticipating the period when our light 
respect for that which everywhere affronts us, 
will be held just. Nor do we a whit under-es- 
timate the talents of historical great men. They 
are great in their way, compared with each oth- 
er; they get a great deal of glory, and by their 
own standard deserve it, doubtless. But the 
question between men and women is, the intrin- 
sic worth of all this paraded superiority. We 
answer, it is superiority in inferior things. Itis 
the bone and muscle of mind, contrasted with the 
nerve and artery of it, under tests which touch 
only the ruggedest and coarsest qualities of pow- 
er. Woman is not the strong struggler in the 
regions of materialism, mechanics, bloody war- 
fare, and political gymnastics; but the science 
of all these cleared of falsehood; the natural 
honest truth comes to her clearly, and is adapt- 
ed to her management. 
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But we have no Shakspeares; not exactly, 
but we have his twin sisters plenteousty, in all 
that is our’s of his endowments. Neither our 
lify or our training compass all that length and 
breadth, and depth, of the great curse with 
which he, by sex and circumstances, was so 
conversant, Neither have we a Byron, nor a 
Milton. No, for we are not qualified for the 
office of biography,and portraiture, to the de- 
mons, We lack that style of innate experiences. 
We lack the genuine infernal inspiration. — 
When Elizabeth Barrett Browning writes the 
“ Drama of Exile,” she docs not succeed so much 
better in pandemonium than in paradise, as to 
stultify the noblest nature she undertakes. It 
was not she, that made herself immortal in Par- 
dise Lost, and ridiculous in “ Paradise Regain- 
ed!” Oh, we decline the comparison in those 
things, where success would be our worst condom- 
nation. Against Shakspeare we make no im- 
peachmont; the woman in him, in so large a 
measure, made him the universal and immortal 
poet of the race. His comprehension of the 
masculine evil of the world, he had by direct 
inspiration, or by the opportunities, the training, 
or the outline lineaments of the sex in himself. 
Either sex is by possibility capable of all this, 
which has distinguished the Bard of Avon from 
the world of authorship; but our's has been re- 
strained of that development in all directions, 
which must produce the peer of the English 
prophet, sorcerer, singer, seer, double-sexed 
revealer, of the universal human nature. 

In all this discussion we have met the facts 
as they stood, in their least fivorable presènt- 
ment for us; we have said little of the instances 
in which women have made great attainments 
in the sciences. ‘They are not so few or feeble 
as to be mere exceptions, but they are not ne- 
cessary to our apprehension of the true ground 
of this controversy. We will exhibit them as 
opportunity offers hereafter, and must now dis- 
miss this topic; nor will we draw the intended 
conclusions and general reflections, until we 
have treated woman morally considered, then 
we may have time to take up some of the 
dropped stitches—and woman-like, make our 
fabric strong and whole—and as we progress 
We purpose that without turning aside from our 
own plan, we shall fully answer the article in 
Putnam's Magazine of March, 


SIr is stated on good authority, that the daughter of a 
Mochaniè in Charlestown, Mass., hae from attraction late- 
ly tnartered an abstruse work of Lë Places, translated by 
Ur. Bowditeh, which work was not understood by one 
hundred men in the United States, and that there wer» 
wot thirty persous in the world who would master it from 
inclination alone. 


ED Wo are very sorry to say to the inquir- 
ers for the first number of the Una, that the 
edition is entirely exhausted. 


— — — — 
We hope the apology for Aspasia will 
be carefully read. 
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Respect is What we owe; love what wo 
give. 


Gtovensrun, Mass., Aug. 24, 1852. 
Mas. Pati W. Davis, 

Dear Madam I hoped to be present at the Wo- 
man’s Covention in September, and perhaps to 
contribute my part to your discussion; but as I 
am prevented from doing this, I cannot withhold a 
brief expression of my interest in tho obje2ts for 
which you have assembled. 

I have never questioned what I understand to be 
the central principle of the reform in which you are 
engaged. I believe that every mature soul isre- 
sponsible directly to God, not only for its opinions 
and faith, but of the details of actual life. In ev- 
ry crisis of duty, there ean only, at lust, be consul- 
tation between one Spirit and its Creator, Tho 
idea that woman is responsible to man for her be- 
lief or her conduct, in any other sense than that 
man is responsible to woman, Iam bound to reject, 
not as a believer in any modern theory of “ Wo- 
man’s Rights,” but as a believer in that religion 
which recognizes neither male nor female in its im- 
porative claim upon the individual conscience. 

If this be truc, I know not by what logic the ob- 
ligation of woman to form her own ideal of lifo, 
and preserve tho carcer which her reason and con- 
science dictates, can be derived. The sphere of 
activity in which any person will shine, is always 
an open question until answered by actual expe- 
rience. I may admire the wisdom of the man who 
has discovered that half the people in the world are 
incompetent to act ont of one circle of duty; but 
until the fact has been demonstrated by the usi- 
vorsal failure of your sex everywhere outside that 
fatal line, I must admire, rather than believe. The 
position of every individual, if real, must be achiev- 
ed by conquest. I must convince the world that I 
am a true minister of the gospel, if I would claim 
its respect and support. And when a woman, in 
the exercise of the best powers and opportunies given 
her of God, tolls me she must buy and sell, or instruct 
the young, or heal the sick, or paint, or play, or act 
upon the stage, or “call sinners to repentance,” I 
can say but onc thing—just what 1 must say to the 
man who affirms the same;— my friend, show 
me your ability to serve society in this way, and all 
creation cannot deprive you of your right. If you 
can do this to whieh you aspire, can do it naturally 
and well, then yourself and everybody will be the 
better because of it. And whoover says you have 
forfeited any grace or virtue of womanhood by 
such an act, botmys by the very accusation an ut- 
ter incompoteney to judge upon the highest inter- 
cats of human responsibility and obligation.” 


And the affirmative of such a rule of judgment 
need not surprise the most conservative person ; 
since itis tòn greater extent than is supposed, the 
actual beliefof the community. I hardly know a 
village in New England which does not number 
among its trades’ people at least one woman who 
has established in some department of mercantile 
exchange, a reputation that is accepted. Many n 
woman who would be scared to be seen at your 
Convention, is glad to be cured of her own and 
her children’s ails by our good friend Dr. Har- 
riot Hunt. I have neves heard that the admira- 
tion of the theatre goers of Mrs, Mowatt’s “ Par- 
thenia,” was cooled by the fact that this estimable 
woman is, in her way, a public instructor While 
the Lectures of Mrs. Oakes Smith are such as 


thousands of people have listened to with pleasure ; 
while the historical researches of Mrs. Patnam, 
and the scientific scquirements of Miss Mitchell, de- 
mand respect; while women in every department of 
American life, except those in which we yet stand 
before the world as experimentors, have been and 
are recognized for “thoir work sake.” Tt scema 
to mo that the discussion abont “ Woman's Sphere,” 
is potty and meaningless, “ Woman's Sphere” is 
actually anywhere she will make it, and there it 
alwoys will be. 

I therefore beliove the method of this reform is 
that declared by God when he said to Adam :—“ In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thon eat broad.” Thore 
is no“ royal road” to womanhood, as there certains 
ly is none to manhood. I do not feel competent to 
say what can be done by public legislation to re- 
lieve woman from a condition of pecuniary depen- 
dence, and political vassulage. But I suppose 
these changes will naturally come atthe end, rather 
than the beginning of yonr work. When women 
have vindicated their ability to occupy successfully 
a wiler circle of employments than now, their voice 
must be heard in demand of the property they 
have earned, and the social rights of which thoy 
are now deprived, It is the work of man to re- 
moye present disabilities, to encourage and wel- 
come cyery exercise of genuine power in woman; 
for he is stronger by every facnity developed and 
used by her. Yet of the vast work to be done, 
how little can he do. Many speak, and write, and 
rejoice over every new manifestation of womanly 
power; yet ifsho continue false to her higher in- 
stincts, frivolous in society, weakly dopemlent at 
home, and in all ways below a christian ideal of 
womanhood, what can he do but deplore her infat- 
uation, and behave us her actual condition demands, 
I do not think your sex are more culpable than my 
own; but until I can behold some individanl con- 
secrated to n trug life, moro clearness of percep- 
tion, and firmness of conduct in regions outside 
the wall of the household than man, 1 shall not 
form extravagant expectations for the immediate 
success of your valuable undertaking, Some of 
the advocates of your reform underrate ite magni- 
tude and difficulty. What I propose is nothing less 
than a general elovation of sex. You would mako 
the ignorant wise, the weak strong, the vain se- 
rious, the proud mock, tho irreligious devoted—to 
seo the difficulties of their present position, anil 
rise ont of thèm into new womanhood. In fact, 
your “movement” is n part of the great onward 
march of society, and it must ho exposed to the 
reverses and tho dangers from fanaticism, ond 
even from outward hostility and inward faithless 
ness, that hindered the progress of the race. 


I do not write this, you know my friend, to dis- 
courage, rather to inspire. I believe no man or 
woman is qualified to criticise society, or teach the 
people who is unable to look existing evils full in 
the face, and calculate with precision the small 
probabilities of immediate success, without des- 
pondency or diminution of zeal. ‘This work will 
be u sword dividing the truo from the untrue.— 
You must expect to see those who have entered it 
from any motive less exalted than a determination 
to be themselves what thoy teach, fall away in 
weariness and disgust, Yot all the more honor 
ablo will it be to those who are content to remain 
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and there obviate the fatal conditions of luman ef- 
forts to push onward the good and trac. T believe 
vou are doing much for your sex: and in that 
mode which will “tell” inevitably upon socicty. 
I find every whore a new spirit, of self respect and 
personal independence; a new hope, and often 
works corresponding to it among the young wo- 
men I know; a reasonable portion of which I am 
certain, is due to your efforts. And I believe cul- 
tivated men are becoming ashamed to treat your 
assertions with open ridicule or quiet contempt ; 
Imt at least ocenpy the position of inquirers to a 
greater degree than ever before, while the popular 
sympathies are certainly more enlisted every year 
for your success. For myself, though constitution- 
ally averse to sectarian action, whether in chris- 
tinnity or any reform that springs from its princi- 
ples, Ido not intend to be wanting in my efforts 
in this direction, and hope for the best, from pub- 
lic instructions where 1 havo been placed by Pro- 
vidence, to repay in some measure that inestimable 
debt which Tand every man owe to the sex which 
is our best instructors this side of Heaven in every 
thing manly and excellent, 
With great respect, T romain yours in trath, 
A. D. Mayo. 
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For the Una, 
A VOICE FROM ENGLAND. 


This paper is written with the view of point- 
ing out a few of the most popular objections 
urged by persons of both sexes in England, 
against “the Woman's movement question,” 
now agitating the public mind in the United 
States of America. 

The anchor upon which men fasten their 
most weighty objections is this: women, say 
they, dave always been subject to men; they 
hace never taken a prominent and wading part 
in the world's history, which proves that they 
have been incapable of so doing. Granted. 
How is this? Why because the world has been 
hitherto governed mainly by physical foree— 
might has been right! 

Men have the strong muscles, and muscular 
power has, to a very great extent, (as it does 
altogether in savage life) ruled. 

The consequence is that the weak and more 
delicately organized portion of humanity have 
been down-trodden and oppressed—subject: to 
the strong. 

A bri na dawn awaits us. Moral and in- 
tellectual force are beginning to be felt su- 
preme! ‘They contend with mere animal pow- 
ers. A higher state of civilization is gradually 
unfolding itself, and matter is being held in 
subordination to mind. The very lightning 
can now be grasped and rendered subservient 
to our will! 

Again, men say, they do not like “ strong- 
minded, intellectual women.” It is not surpris- 
ing that men of a selfish, tyrannical disposition, 
should prefer women of a plastic character !— 
They are more easily imposed upon by them, 
and may be cajoled or forced into submission, 
being mere creatures of passion and impulse, 
instead of rational, thinking beings, who re- 
quire to be treated as such. One would su 
jose that no man of sound mind and right feel- 
ing, would object toa woman because she hada 
strong mind. The stronger the better, one 
would naturally think; partial strength, like a 
little knowledge, may be a dangerous thing. 
Our aim should be, the full development of all 
our powers, physical and mental. Then should 


we be able to ascertain, with somo degree of 
accuracy, “ what is woman's sphere 2” 

Primarily, we want freedom for the develop- 
mentof our powers. This can never be ac- 
complished so long as women are dependent on 
men for their daily bread, their clothing, their 
all. They must be little better than slaves, 
who get by fawning and pandering to their 
lordsand masters, the favors and benefits they 
require. Let women be placed on an indepen- 
dent footing; enable them to earn and spend 
money in their own right. We shall then see 
them thinking, acting human beings; notsimple 
appendages to men, to be cowed down into good 
N too often by mere power. 

This reminds me that I once knew a hus- 
band—aye, and a good husband too—who de- 
ducted half a crown from his wife's weekly sti- 
pend, ifshe absented herself from Sabbath wor- 
ship. 

Ve constantly hear weak minded women say 
they are quite satisfied with their present posi- 
tion. They have no desire to have a yote, to 
come forward in public, or to do anything to- 
wards getting an independent living. ‘They al- 
ways remind me of Jittle canaries, who have 
been caged and fed all their lives. You give 
them their liberty the poor things are over- 
whelmed, and with fluttering wings and pal- 
yitating heart, they fly back to their prison- 
bos and cling to its bars till some kind hand 
opens the door; when they rush in, clasp their 
perch, compose themselves, peck some of the 
food provided for them, and offer up a song of 
thankfulness. 

This total loss of natural power is not felt by 
them, so long as they have a kind, considerate 
friend to administer to their several necessities. 
Deprive them of this, they pine, droop, and die! 

And such, alas! is too often the fate of gen- 
tle, loving, dependent, weak woman— poetic, 
but how sad ! 


— 


SOLIDARITY. 

We are obliged to an unknown friend who 
left the following definition of Solidarity upon 
our table: 

In the Prospectus of the Una occurs the word 
Solidarity; haying been asked the meaning of the 
term, and finding an explanation among the ex- 
tracts I am fond of making in the course of my 
reading, and supposing that a definition of it 
may be acceptable to many of your readors, I 
herewith forward the same. It was an unusual 
omission for me not to give due credit to the 
source of my information; but as the extract 
was made not recently its origin has defied my 
power of recollection. 

* SOLIDARITE.” 

This is a favorite word of Kossuth's. It is 
French and has not yet found its way into our 
dictionaries. It expresses, generally, that the 
life of man is not exclusively the life of an in- 
dividual, but life which he possess jointly with 
his race; that men live in solido,—soldered 
together, in one, if we may say so; that cach 
man is an indivisible, indissoluble of the life of 
all men, and all men are indivisible parts of 
each man. St. Paul gives its meaning thus : 
For as we have many members in one body, 
so we, being many, are one body in Christ, and 
every one members one of another.” See also 


Ephesians, iy. 25., and other places. No word 
in English conveys what is expressed hy sol- 
dayite, or solidarity as it is now generally 
written. = 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

“PLEASANT PAGES FON YOUNG PEOPLE,” is the 
title of a new book just issued by Gould & Lincoln, 
Boston. ‘This little work, designed to aid home 
education, is a really useful book. Its daily les- 
sons are simple, and beautifully arranged foreach 
day in the week, Beginning with a moral lesson 
for Monday, succeded by conversations on History, 
Natural History, Physical Geography, &c., clos- 
ing on Saturday with n lesson in which the first 
principles of Geometrical drawing are taught with 
care and accuracy. In glancing over these pages 
we have found stories from books that were tren- 
sures to us in onr childhood; and a thousand of 
those questions that so perplex motlicrs, and 
that are met with an, “I dou't know, don’t be 
troublesome,” are answered here in a manner so 
agieeable as to make it a pleasure to read them to 
the little eager learners. 


Cuamorrs’ Rerosrrony or Instrvcrive 
Nb Amusinc Parens, by the same publishers, 
is a neat little volumo of Stories, Biographical 
Sketches, Kc. The life and letters of Madame 
Sévingé, are worth the price of the book. The 
Cotton Metropolis gives a painful, but we doubt 
not true picture of the condition of the manufac- 
turing city of Manchester, improving it is true, but 
still sad are its tones of coloring. 


For the Una. 


PARKMAN, O., March 23, 1853. 
Dear MADAM :— 


Among the many papers which find their way 
to my secluded home, there came one, not long 
since, bearing the mystic name of “Una.” 
At first I took it for some wandering specula- 
tion which had come way out to “Iio,” seeking 
for friends where there was but little prospect 
of finding them. Buta second glance, more 
searching than the first, obliterated that impres- 
sion ; for, in the mysterious stranger, T detected, 
without the trouble of putting on my spectacles, 
the countenance of afriend, A thousand times 
welcome to Ohio—a thousand times welcome to 
our homes and hearts is the representative of 
the noble women of New England. Steady in 
purpose, strong in faith and diligent in labor, 
your Buckeye sisters stand by your sides. 

Entire one of thought and action 
among the friends of the woman’s rights moye- 
ment cannot be expected. And so longas every 
eye is fixed upon the same goal, and each one 
is secking for the best way to reach it, these 
little sectional differences will produce no per- 
manent mischief. ‘The main current will still 
continue to roll on, bearing down and overcom- 
ing all obstacles with as much ease and power 
as it would have done if these little differences 
among its tributaries had never existed. Let 
different opinions be candidly discussed; for 
no “gag law,” like a thousand mill stones, should 
hang upon the woman's rights movement. Con- 
gressmen may submit to such degrading impo- 
sitions ; but teomen—never ! 

With respectful deference, 
Believe me “one of us.” 


HARRIET N. Torrey. 
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THE UNA: 


For the Una. 1. The first question is that of the divorce. | been a prejudiced onc, and had the people at large 
ASPASIA. Thirlwall, the only competent judge who enlarges believed her to be in truth, the ulcer which was 


l 5 Now brithey, what mair sey Pat hatid upon this accusation says, we can hardly doubt | eating out the heart of the state? From the 
When worn for answers are ata stand, that it was Aspasin who first disturbed this union, | charge of impiety, we do not care to defend Aspa- 
‘The North sca bottom will bedry lant ag, but it was dissolved by mutual consent, and Peri- | sia. It accused her of daring to believe in a purer 


Tho progress of every reform depends very much kles associated himself with others of her kindred | deity than Zot, and of following Anaxgoras in . 
upon the charactor of those who first engage in it. in giving her nway to hey third husband.“ Grote | declaring that the earth moved round the sun. We 
William Ladd gave the impress of his own gentle | As,“ the union which had never been comfortable, | hope she did both. : The same charge was brought 
spirit, to the movement in behalf of pence, and | Was dissolved by mutual consent.” Look now, at against Perikles himself, Zeus, Protagoras and 
Clarkson, and Wilberforce, stamped with unmis- the facts of the case. Would Perikles have wished | Phaidias, Later, against the philosopher Sokrates 
takeablp integrity and carnestness that in beha of | to divorce his wife, if Aspasia had been of the loose | as well. Wo da not kuow hat to make of Mrs, 
the pe A ed Aspasia, of Miletus, was the | charactor generally attributed to her? and could | Hale’s expression the Æ sohines of Sokrates,” 
first woman who endeavored systematically to ele- this woman, one of the great family of the Alk- | Sokrates left not n syllable behind him. All that 
vate the condition of her sex tlie first perhaps maconids, if we are not mistaken, be away | wi Knew of him who has been called the “Greek 
who had it in her power, from a lofty station which | Without exasperating her relatives, especially her | Cl? we know froyy the diglogues of Plato, and 
she adorned with irresistible fascinations, to point | two sons by Periflcs Wuthippus and Palus, | the Memorabilia oP Sich Eschines, it is 
ont to them clearly, new paths to usefulness, hon- | without forming a second party in the state, at the | true was one of his disciples, but the only three 
or and enjoyment. It becomes of importance | Very least, inimical to Aspasia? y% y | dialogues which bear his name, are supposed to be 
therefore, that the character of Aspasia should be 2. She was accused of occasioning the Pelopow- | spurious, Aspasia came from Miletus into Greece, 
fully understood. As itis evident diat other hands Megan war. By whom? ‘The comic poct Aristo- | The freer life of the Islands of the Archipelago, 

than those of Mrs, Hale, have compiled many of phanos ina broad farco, which gives us the gossip | and the provincial cities, nurtured at that time 
the sketches of which her book consists, we ought | Of the streets, not the sober frets of history, Thu- | many women of rare scholarship and intellectual 
not perhaps to charge her with the extremely pre- kydides never mentions her name in connexion with | graces. She came up to Athens to see the distin- 
judicial account of the Milesian, given in these | the war, und modern historidus have not thought | guished men, with which the city swarmed, as 


pages. Nor would wo, but thatshe endorses them | it worth while to advert to the ramor. conntry girls of our time have sometimes gone up « 
n sccond time when she says in the Preface, “ She 3, Graver still, she was accused of depraving | to Boston, enamored of Orphic Alcott, the Greek 


was the creature of the corrupt institutions, which | Athenian women to gratify the passions of Peri- | Emerson, or Parker of the steady will. She found 
man by his superior physical strength, sensnous | Kles. By whom? Once more, by the comic poet | the Athenian women living in a seclusion which 
passions and unjust laws, had imposed on social | Hermippus, and his master, and superior, Aristo- | would have snffocated her. The sexes had not 
life.” II is true that Mrs. Hale acknowledges that | phancs. Hermippus was so obscure a person, that | progressed in company, and at the very period 
tie opinion with regard to Aspasia has | it is only Aspasia’s fame that has preserved him | when Athens shone resplendent through her phi- 
m 


uted, but she speaks of it asan opinion from oblivion, and a competent authority speaks of losophers, statesmen and artists, her women were 
„and gives it no weightior outhority than | him only as a man who preferred a charge of Um. timid, inert beings, incapable of inspiring a true 
an “on dit.“ ‘This now Encyclopedia should haye | pitty against Aspasia, Plutarch and Athen@us | affection, or exercising any mental ascendancy. 
been written with as much spirit and freshness, it repont the story, the latter quoting in behalf of it | What wonder that the mind of Aspasia had greater 
not with as much research as the „ Conversa- | the lines of Aristophanes. The reputation of an | charms for the men of Athens than the beauty of 
tions-Lexicon,”” but the tone of some of the arti- | intellectual woman was thus sacrificed to the pun | her person, though that was confessedly great? 
cles, betrays the leading of some far older compi- | Ofa comedian; and Grote in speaking of this and | The law of Athens recognized no legal marriage 
lation. The charges brought against Aspasia aro | asimilar story, says, “ This is one of the many cr- | with n foreigner, and the children of such connec- 
simply, that she induced Perikles to divorce his | Tors in Grecian history, arising from the practice tions ute declared illegitimate. Perikles married 
wife and marry her, that she brought on the Pelo- | of construing passages of comedy, as if they were | Aspasia in such left handed fashion as the law did 
ponesfian war, that she founded at Athens a school | serious and literal facts.” The same charge was | permit, lived with her publicly, and with her alone. 
of courtesans, and that she held impious opinions | made by the Sr tah A same time, agiinst-} Afterward the son of this union was legitimated fy 
concerning the popular gods. It belongs to those | the mi tae LP „ sre teks fie — br the proper tribunals. Placed by Perikles at tho 
y 


Who make such charges to prove them, but they r he pu fe mind hag already acqnitted the b head of Athenian society, Aspasia used all her in- 


had their origin in the stupid pages of Lempridwme tor, aud following the example of the Athenians | fluence to draw the Greek women into the society 
who saw Greek life through French glasses, and thefasel ves, it must at length acquit the woman, | of their husbands, and to awakelin then, love for 
maligned by notcomprehending. For n loug time, | Plato says that Aspasia was the preceptresss of | literature aud art. She summoned ghem to hor ta- 
his was the only classical dictionary within easy Sokrates. A few years after, the same charges | ble, she visited with them the studigs of Phéidias, 
reach, and we believe we are justified in saying | were brought against her pupil, aud Plato “the | and such other artists as PeriKles was at that time 
that it still exerts a wider popular influence, than | sublime one composed for him an “ Apology,” | employing for the glory of Athens. It was no won- 
any book of its kind. ‘There is, therefore, a con- | which still challenges the reverence of the world. | der that the young yielded to the seductions of her 
tinual repetition of the saying that Aspasia was a | Where shall we find the Apology of Aspasia? If | society more readily than those whose habits were 
“courtesan,” as if people hoped as Genie says, to | not in the pupillage of Sofrates, at least in the tears | fixed, hence the scandals that the vulgar reported. 
destroy our “organs of intelligence, by compelling | of Perikles! Perifles, the noble, the history of It was no wonder that “fast young men about 
us to believe what we so often hear.” A few years | whose administration reads like a romance, whose | town,” then as now, railed at what they could not 
ago, the publication of “ SavageTandorsy” “As- gern virtue withstood every temptation, and by | appreciate, and were glad to accuse her, of impiety, 
pasia and Perikles,” and Mrs. Childs's exquisite | imitating his worthless and unprincipled son, fur- | who only wished to find better gods for their wor- 
romance of“ Philothea,” set English scholars to | nished rumor and comedy, and political opPosi ship than Djongens or Aphrodite. But in spite of ri 
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thinking upon this subject. They had more effect at tion with all the charges that were afterward all this, rich and honored citizens carried their 
first than thutone fine chapter of Thirlwall, because | brought against him. ‘Thqs Perikles clung to As- | wives to the saloons of Perikles, to catch, if they 
everybody reads romance, and few people study | pasin, as to his chief earthly good, the inspirer of | might, the fascinations of hor wit, Sokrates went 
History, but since that time, the publication of | all his greatness, the promoter of his loftiest —although Xantippe doubtless pouted—and was 
Thirlwall and Grote, of excellent translations of | thought. “ After weathering this storm,” says | silent. When she spoke, Plato tuned the rhyth- 
Plato, Aristophanes and Xenophon, leave no ex- | ‘Thirlwall, alluding to her trial, “he seems to have | mic cadence of his dialogues to the music of her 
cuse for such ignorance as is displayed in the vol- | recovered his former high and firm position, which words, and the grave Anaxavoras and Zeno were 
ume beforeus, unless indeed, it be that the author | was never again endangered, save by one vory | glad to talk with her of God and his Jaw, apart 
considered the subject of inferior importance. So | transient gust.“ Is it credible that this would | from irrelevant sophisms or emp W 0 
ter- 


W, 
do not we. have been the case, had the acquittal of Aspasia | at the scandal of that day ; was it not the Pees 
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A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


part of this of ours? At first, she was “odd.” 
Then, “ bold, setting the conventions of decent so- 
ciety at defiance.” „Who but a courtesan would 
sit in the presence of men unveiled?” “ What 
but a sensual supremacy coukl explain the power 
of her words over Perikles !“ “She was talented 
and ambitious, she managed him.” “Yes, it was 
she who taught him cloquence, who composed his 
orations, who planned the magnificent structures 
he erected, and wisely turned the current of his ac- 
tivity into her own channels!” And this was a 
crime of course, A man may labor for his wife, 
and enfold herin the beautiful drapery of his re- 
nown, but a wife may not do this for her husband! 
This chargo, literally taken, had no need to be true, 
Perikles was tho groat statesman rip orator before 
he ever saw Aspasin. He needed fir intellectual 
strength, only to..assure himself of her Straight for- 
ward sympathy and pure insight! VNN. fac dt is 
only the good and pure who ean inspire lasting nf- 
fection ; and there is hardly such a love on record 
as that Perikles bore to Aspasiu. As we dwell 
upon it, it fills our eyes with sweet human tears, 
or swells our heart with bitter indignation, as we 
reflect how few there still are, capable of inspiring 
it, or appreciating its power, Aspasia and Peri- 
kles! Inseparably united ave their names in the 
memory of man. Wo cannot think ofeither alone, 
and their forms arise before the minil’s eye, as bean- 
tiful in proportion, as unsullied in integrity, as 
magnificent in destiny, as wedded love was ever 
permitted to make two human beings, before the 
light of Christ's presence was shed over the earth. 


rom: 
— — —— 
EQUAL POLITICAL RIGHTS IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


Fellow Citizens In May nest, a Convention 
willassemble to revise the Constitation of the 
Commonwealth. At sucha time, itis the right 
and duty of every one to point out whatever he 
deems orroncous and imperfect in that Instrument, 
and press its amendment upon public attention.— 
We deem the extension to woman of all civil 
rights, a measure of vital importance to the wel- 
fare and progress of the State. On every princi- 
ple of natural justice, as well as by the nature of 
our Institutions, she is as fully ontitled as man to 
vote, and to be eligible to office, In governments 
based on force, it might he yretended, with some 

lansibility, that woman, being Supposed physical- 
y weaker than man, should be exeluded rom the 
State. But ours is a government professedly rést- 
ing on the consent of the governed, Woman sure. 
ly is as competent to give that consent as man, 

Our Revolation claimed that taxation and repre- 
sentation should be coextensive, While, then, the 
property and labor of women are subject to taxa- 
tion, she is entitled to a voice in fixing the amount 
of taxes, and the use of them when collected —is 
entitled to a yoice in making the laws that regu- 
late punishments. 

It would be a disgrace to our Schools and civil 
Institutions, for any one to argue that a Massachu- 
setts woman, who has enjoyed the full adyantage 
of all their culture, is not as competent to form an 
opinion on civil mutters, as the illiterate forcigner, 
landed buta few years before upon our shores, — 
unable to read or write,—by no means free from 
carly prejudices, and littl acquainted with our 
Institutions. Yet such men are allowed to vote. 

Woman, as wife, mother, daughter, and owner 
of property, has important rights to be protected. 
The whole history of legislation, so unequal be- 
tween the sexes, shews that she cannot safely trust 
these to the other sex, Neither her rights as moth- 
er, wife, daughter, or laborer, have ever received 
full legislative protection. Besides, our Institu- 


tions are not based on the idea of one class or scet 
receiving protection from another ; but on the well 
San aA that each class or sectia entitled 
to such civil rights as will enable it to protect itself, 

The exercise of civil rights is one of the best 
means of education. Interest in great questions, 
and the discussion of them under momentous re- 
sponsibility, call forth all the faculties, and nerve 
them to their fullest strength. 

The grant of these rights, on the part of socicty, 
would quickly lead tothe enjoyment by woman of 
a share in the higher grades of professional employ- 
ment. Indeed, without these, mere book study is 
often but a waste of time. The learning for which 
no use is found or anticipated, is too frequently 
forgotten almost as soon as acquired. 

rhe influence of such a share on the moral con- 
dition of society is still more important, Crowded 
now into few employments, women starve each 
other by close competition; and too often vice 
borrows overwhelming power of temptation from 
poverty. Open to women a great variety of em- 
ployments, and her wages in each will rise the 
energy and enterprise of the more highly endowed 
will find full scope in honest effort, and the fright- 
ful vice of our cities will be stopped atits fountain 
head. 

We hint, very briefly, at these matters. A cir- 
cular like this will not allow room for more. 

Some may think it too soon to expect any ac- 
tion from’the Convention, Many Mets lead us to 
think that public opinion is more advanced on this 

nestion than is generally supposed. Beside, 
there can be no time so proper to call public atten- 
tion toa radical change in our civil polity as now, 
when the whole frame work of our Government is 
to be subjected to examination and discussion. It 
is never too carly to begin the discussion of any 
desired change,” To urge our claim on the Con- 
vention, is to bring the question before the proper 
tribunal, and secure, at the same time, the immedi- 
ate attention of the general public. 

Mussachusetts, though she has led the way in 
most other reforms, has in this fallen behind hier 
rivals, consenting to learn, as to the protection of 
the property of marricd women, of many vounger 
States. Let us redeen for her the old pre-emil- 
nence, and urge her to seta noble example in this, 
the most important of all civil reforms. To this 
end, we ask you to join with us in the accompany- 
ing petition to the Constitutional Conyention, 
Abby Kelley Foster, Abby MayAlcott, 

Lucy Stone, Thomas 1, Stone, 
Thomas W. Higginson, John W. Browne, 
Ann Green Phillips, Francis Jackson, 
Wendell Phillips, Josiah F. Flagg, 
Anna Q. T. Parsons, Mary Flagg, 
Theodore Parker, Elizabeth Smith, 
William I. Bowditch, Eliza Barney, 
Samuel E. Sewall, Abby H. Price, 
William C. Nell, 
Samuel May, Jr, 


Ellis Gray Loring, 
Charles K. Whipple, 

Robert F. Walleutt, 
Robert Morris, 


Wm. L. Garrison, 
Harriot K. Hunt, 
A Bronson Allcott. 


Mrs. M. Tracy Currier has been deliver. 
ing a series of lectures in Cleveland, embody- 
ing her impressions during a recent visit to 
England, France and Ireland. Judging from 
the sketch in the True Democrat they were of 
unusual interest. 


Pythagorus counselled that they should so asso- 
ciate with a wife, the companion of life, as to be 
mindful that othercompacts are engraved in tables 
and pillars, but those with wives are inserted in 
children. That they should likewise endeavor to 
be beloved by their off-spring, not through nature 
of which they were not the cause, but throngh de- 
liberate choice ; for this is voluntary beneficence, 

JaAmaLicuus, 


Guess at the wound and heal with secret hand, 
Coteripen, 
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EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 

“In this secluded situation;“ said the mistress, 
“I have been obliged to dispense entirely with the 
instruction of masters.” 

“Perhaps,” thought I, “because they sometimes 
insinuate themselves into the good graces of their 
unsuspecting pupils.“ 

But the Domina, who read this suspicion in m 
eyes, had totally other reasons in her mind. No,“ 
said she, that excessive anxiety to keep young 
girls from the flatteries of men is far more — 
ous than the most reprehensible heedlessness, It 
is as if one were to rear in a hot house, plants 
which are afterwards to be exposed to the open air. 
As the vigorous plant can resist the assaults of the 
weather, so a sound judgment, and feelings not 
pampered into mawkish sensibility,can offera stendy 
resistance to the suggestions of folly or vice.” 

It was therefore, not any moral timousness which 
determined her to dispense with the lessons of mas: 
ters, but the snpérficiality of their teaching, and 
the entire usclessness of the most so-called accom: 
plishments, the only tendency of which is to rob 
young women of valuable time, and toinspire them 
with ludicrous and tiresome pretensions. 

“The formation of the moral character, ™ she 
continued, “is the main thing in female education, 
and L have therefore to object to.so-called accom. 
plishmonts z they afford dangerous food to vanity 
and egotism. But my chief objection to masters, 
is their superficiality. If one finds in the world n 
half-honest teacher who has something like a pro- 
found and accurate knowledge of language and 
science, he will not devote himself to the instruc- 
tion of women; or, if wished to do 80, people will 
not have him. The pride of men regards our sex 
as unworthy of serious and profound studies. But 
how does this determination to condemn us to indis- 
tinctness of ideas and frivolity of mind, avenge it- 
solf on them? Have you ever happened to be a 
witness of domestic brawls of genuine feminine 
altercations? Where do you hear a single argu- 
ment? Where is a particle of reason evinced in 
the replies? Senseless contradiction, endless re- 
petitions, are, to the despair of all belonging to 
them, the arguments of obstinate and shrewish wo- 
men, Whence is this, if it does not arise from the 
superficiality of their education? Believe me, if 
women were taught to think, reason would not be 
so entirely thrown away upon them, “This tyran- 
ical denial of solid instruction recoils, however, in 
Various ways on men, with whom it originates, 
For the nature of the lot they draw when they 
marry, depends not on the principles of their wives, 
bnt solely on their temperament, which it is very 
dificult to ascertain before hand. Now, n man 
educates even his domestic animals ; he will have 
his dog intelligent, his horse docile, his ox steady ; 
how can it then be a matter of such indifference 
to him, whether his wife, in the conduct of her 
honsehold, in the early education of his children, 
in the intimate conversation of domestic life, dis- 
play reason, reflection and clearness of mind t 
Married people want to talk with each other in a 
reasonable manner on various subjects, and of 
these, many can only be brought to any conclusion 
by inference clearly deduced from principles. Now, 
talk of principles with women, as they are general- 
ly educated ! 

“And then domestic life,—whar resources of hap- 
piness might it alford if women were capable of 
urnishing more food tothe conversation of instruct- 

ed men! Isit not melancholy to see that each sex 
has it own separate society! Really, as I have a 
taste for whatever is decided, I should prefer tho 
harem of the Turks to these assemblies of both 
sexes, in which the women talk scandal in one cor- 
ner and the men politics in another as if thero 
could be no community of interests or pleasures 
between them. x 

“These things would arrange themselves natu- 

rally if the groundwork were put upon good foot- 


ing. 

1 order to accomplish this, I have devised a 
new system, in which the reason is constantly exer- 
ced. You will not deny, that withont grammar 
there is no such thing as logic. Now let any one 
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to teach the grammar of the modern tongues 
without the help of the ancient. My young pupils 
certainly learned the most colloquial phrases of 
French, they tortured German after the fashion of 
our part of the country; but in all this there was 
no precision, clearness, nor coherence, any more 
than in the books which we are forced to use in 
education. But as 1 perceived the meaning of 
what learned men have more than once explained 
to me, as to the causes of the want of all distinct- 
ness and accuracy in women's language, I esteem- 
ed myself fortunate in the discovery that my ex- 
collent assistant is a schoolmaster's daughter and a 
good Latin scholar, To avoid frightening my 
young girls with learning, or exciting the derision 
of men, I gave out that the Latin was only subsi- 
diary to music,—for this too we study fandamentally 
or not at all, and therefore we sing the old corali 
with the Latin text. This pretext answers very 
well; and, to give my young ladies courage, I put 
my own hand to the work, and learned my musa, 
muse like the least of them. “But you are going 
to ask what T mean to do as to Latin books, to 
most of which I believe some objections may just- 
ly be urged, “I answer thut the important matter 
for us women is not so much to read Latin books, 
as to learn a language which possesses so many 
forms, so much certainty and precision.” 

Roumonr. 


Cotumsus, Georgia, March 7, 1853. 
Mrs. Davis—Drar Mapam— z 

In the “Home Journal” of this week, I see a 
notice of “the Una,” which it is said, is devoted 
to the discussion of “the rights, relations, duties, 
destiny and sphere of woman.” T am delighted 
to see there is a periodical of the kind in exist- 
ence, for the age and the condition of our sex 
require that the “limited sphere” and natural 
abilities, resources, (especially so limited when 
one is actually thrown upon her own energies 
and ingenuity) should be enquired into. As 
for myself, I have shed “ocean's of tears” to 
think I could not have been born a hundred 
years hence, when man will not monopolize 
every line of business! By that time our sex, 
in case of adversity will find other resources for 
an Monest and honorable support, besides the 
school-room and the needle. | ‘ow few resources 
we have, to gain the “bread of life!” And why 
is this? Something is wrong! Publie opin- 
ion is wrong. Every week Ilook about in this 
city with astonishment, to see how men prosper 
and make money in business which I could suc- 
ceed in, were it not that public opinion is—man 
can only engage in such pursuits—tor which he 
demands a very high price for his services! 

Ladies who engage in teaching here, includ- 
ing all the accomplishments—can got only about 
$500 annially. Professional gentlemen make 
fortunes! Gentlemen Dentists come from the 
North here, ‘and clear three thousand dollars a 
year—they furnish elegant rooms, and live 
sumptuously, and at one end of the year invari- 
ably go North to see their friends—and return 
with “cards” and “patients” awaiting their arri- 
val. How is it with Ladies? Those who en- 
gage in teaching are obliged to stay several 
years, incessantly engaged at the round of their 
duties—and with all possible economy after the 
expiration of a few years, they are alone en- 
abled to return to the land of their birth with a 
bare competency ! 

As for myself, I want some other vocation 
besides teaching music. But in the present 
condition of society, I can engage in no depart- 
ment, unless it is in “making shirts,” or “keep- 
ing a boarding house!” I am a strong advo- 
cate for the rights of women, in all respects, and 
would be very glad to do anything, to pass any 
ordeal or trial, in order to open new avenues 
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for a livelihood and throw off the tremendous 
shackles that now humble us to the dust, But 
I feel that I owe you an apology for thus in- 
truding upon your time. No one could wish 
you more success, in your noble enterprise than 
I do, with all my heart. I havea great desire 
to sec “the Una,” which I hope you will send 
me without delay. Direct to 

Mrs. H. L. Carne. 


B—, August 23d. 
My Dear Mrs. D.— 

You shall assuredly have the credit of being 
one not “weary in well doing,” for here comes 
another letter inviting me toa third Conven- 
tion ; would that I could be there, for my whole 
heart is with you. “Sow thy seed in the morn- 
ing and withhold not ty hand at even for thou 
knowest not which shall prosper, this or that.” 
Your first letter found me in a hopeless state of 
mind, aud I answered you, that Conventions 
could do no 1; but the reports, so full of 
good sense and strong argument, soon removed 
all my prejudices and awakened my warmest 


enthusiasm, and were I not obliged to hold a 
daily Convention with my five girls, beginning 
at Sunrise, and adjourning only at bed time, 1 
should be with you in this meeting, which you 
plead for so earnestly, but I cannot neglect a 
mother’s duties even for a day, lest my children 
should grow up to disclaim the principles their 
mother loves. I am practically carrying out 
your theories and the only question on which 1 
should wish to speak in the Convention, would 
| be the education of girls to some trade or pro- 
fession, precisely the same that would be done 
if the family consisted of boys. If they never 
have occasion to use the knowledge, the time it 
took to acquire it, is not lost, it is a good disci- 
pline, beside the enjoyment of following the at- 
traction which led to the choice; for I am fully 
satisfied that every one has a natural attraction 
to some industrial avocation or study, which 
would give a charm to life if pursued. No wiser 
aphorism has been uttered in modern times than 
that “attractions are proportioned to destinies.” 
Let us then give to our daughters freedom to 
follow theirs, in choosing a trade or profession, 
and I maintain, that, if taught early, the lesson 
of self reliance, they will as naturally seek some 
avenue for independence as young men. 

I could scarcely consent that my daughters 
should be sempstresses, but I would not object 
to their being florists, farmers, cabinet makers, 
upholsters, lawyers, doctors or preachers, my 
only prayer would be to save them from stitching 
from early morn tilllate at night. I never 
hear the click, of needle and thimble,that “Hood's 
Song of the Shirt” does not ring in my ear and 
touch some chord in my heart. The sewing 
machine, blessings on its inventor, will save the 
lives, and health, of thousands of women. And 
if women are to redeem the race, which I verily 
believe they are to do, they must be strong, vig- 
orous, and self relying, temperate, just, merci- 
ful, loving truth and righteousness, and [am 
fully persuaded that the mother who is inspired 
with these lofty sentiments, will ingraft them in 
the heart of her child, “for what we love we can 
make others love.” 

1 hail this reform as the greatest which has 
ever yet been launched, and were I not active- 
ly engaged in it, I think I could not be happy. 
J have never been what is technically called a 
reformer, but this comes to me so like a full 
gospel that I have no wish to withhold my hand 
from it. In your present meeting may there be 


harmony and as great an amount of good sense 
as in the past. L. A. C. 


NEW DOCTORS. 

At the last commencement of the Female 
Medical College, in Philadelphia, nine women 
graduated, and the exercises are spoken of as 
having been very interesting. Some of these 
new workers, have already chosen their field of 
labor, and judging from their letters, have be- 
gan practice with hopeful hearts. The faculty 
proffered a diploma, complimentary to Miss 
Hunt, of Boston; henceforth she may write her 
name M. D., without any infringement of profes- 
sional etiquette. It must have been rather amus- 
ing after practising eighteen years, holding quiet- 
ly to her right to do so, to be recognized now as 
entitled to those mystic letters which may mean 
many things, reversing them, she might say God 


made me a physician. 
— — — — — 


New Peritron.—In the neighboring city of 
Boston, there are meetings held once a week 
for the purpose of discussing everything. At 
one of the late ones, it was proposed that a pe- 
tition should be put in circulation that all men 
milliners, and men dress makers, shall be ex- 
empt from doing military duty, or that should 
they hire a substitute, it shall not be one of their 
own profession. It is estimated that there are 
over four hundred men milliners in the city of 
Boston. 


AN ANNA. Pauline Roland, and Jea- 
nie Duroine,” have published in Paris a 
Woman's Rights Almanac. It contains some 
sixty or seventy pages of reading matter—short, 
forcibly written articles, noticing all the prin- 
cipal features of the moyement, both at home 
and in this country. We have seen but one 
copy, and had only time to read the article upon 
our Conventions, and one upon the dress re- 
form, in the United States—commending it 
fully and entirely. 


The spelling of the proper names in the de- 
fence of Aspasia, it will be observed is peculiar ; 
but it is in accordance with that of Grote, the 
latest historion of Greece, and is not therefore 
to be.disputed. We had made an errata for 
the article on The Intellect of Woman, (correct- 
ing three or four words,) which fell into the prin- 
ter's hands too early, for we had not yet finished 
reading it through. On the twenty-sixth page, 
last of the second paragraph, the word anala- 
gous is printed for analogue’s; if the reader 
will change this, he will find the sentence to 
make more sense. Whether we shall ever see 
all the errors in the proof, as quickly as we do 
after the full sheet is printed or not, we cannot 
tell: but this we know, that we are growing 
critical, and quick to detect blunders in other 
papers as well as our own, and sometimes it 
gives a comfortable sort of feeling not to find 
perfection any where. We always own to our 
human nature. 


“Polite society—a place where manners pass for 
too much, and morals for too little.” 
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OBITUARIES, EPITAPHS, ETC. 
BY NILUA. 

A wise man once said, itis never safe to eu- 
logise a man until he is dead, for you don’t 
know what he may do; but if we may judge 
from Obituaries and Epitaphs, it is supposed 
that any amount of praise will pass current af- 
ter death. 

In a search after truth, an obituary would be 
the last place to look for a fair statement of 
character or capabilities, for one ring of the 
pure metal we should find nine of adulterated 
coin. Like a lawyer's plea, a fair case is to be 
made out, and a few plausible lies, more or less, 
do not matier! Indeed they are seldom writ- 
ten to be believed; it is only a harmless flour- 
ish of trumpets after the “ battle of life” is over. 
Even if the sorrow be real to a few hearts, it is 
the foolishest folly to parade one's grief to the 
public, What do the crowd of idle eyes care 
for our particular bereavement? After a 
glance at the formidable length of the obituary, 
wherein the virtues, good deeds, and capabili- 
ties of our “esteemed friend” or “deceased 
partner” are inventoried, they will wonder that 
any can be so simple as to believe that other 
people can bo interested in their individual 
family sorrows; and query at the same time, 
whether printers get pay for such things, or if 
that long column finds place only through the 
Editor's humanity and kind-heartedness ? 

The “devoted husband,” the “attentive 
mother,” or the “ tender-hearted and affection- 
ate wife” cost but a few strokes of the pen, and 
are often the price paid to conscience for re- 
membered unkindness or neglect. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Smith made a marriage of 
policy; it was a fair bargain, Mr. John being 
one of “our first men,” and Mrs. John had 


the money-bags—it was a joint-stock concern, | 


a matter of trade, he having the “blood” and 
she the “money.” As might be expected, in 
their matrimonial life they met a succession of 
squalls and bad weather, for Mr. John had a 
will of his own, and Mrs. John was afflicted with 
the same infirmity! They contrived to worry 
through a half-dozen years or so, when one 
morning the daily papers, who earn their bread 
by such small seizures, announced to the world 
—* A MELANCHOLY AND FATAL ACCIDENT |” 
The sudden and dreadful death of Mrs. John 
Smith, by tumbling down the nursery stairs 
with a water-pitcher! Whether Mr. John 
pushed her or not, the newspapers did'nt say! 
Atall events, he cannot heal os very bad ; he 
would snap his fingers if he dared; but as the 
world seems to expect it, he tries to look sorry; 
orders the whole houschold into mourning, 
erapes the door-knob, and with a stealthy cat- 
like tread glides about the house, lest Mrs. Jahn, 
oor dear, should be disturbed !—has the Un- 
ertaker undertake an imposing funeral, and 
gets a good-natured or quizzical friend to write 
a flourishing obituary, particularizing all the 
unknown virtues of the “ dear departed,” wind- 
ing up with the refreshing intelligence that Mrs. 
Smith leaves an “ affectionate and inconsolable 
rtner, and two lovely children to mourn her 
oss.” Mr, John reads it with a feeling ofin- 
credulous bewilderment, but resolves to act the 
forlorn to the best of his ability; dresses him- 
selfin the somberest weeds, eschews balls and 
other like gayeties, cuts all the acquaintances 
he wishes to be rid of, and looks solemn as a 


hearse on the approach of any clergyman, or 


good Dorcas- woman of the congregation. But | J A Armstrong $1 A Burns 1 
ere six months are over, we hear of him ogling | G W Atkinson 1 E Babbitt 1 
the pretty girls in the omnibusses, inquiring at- | H Anthony 1 R Buffum 1 
ter “ pretty and interesting widows,” and send- | S B Anthony 1 L Brown 1 
U 
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A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


Ing choice boquets to Bob Jones’ little sister 
Annie. The “inconsolable” is looking round 
for a consoler—he is evidently as “ comfortable 
as can be expected,” considering ! 

He finds it irksome not to have a piece ofhome 
property all to himself; life is too tame, a little 
more spice would render it more palatable; 
and so a second bone of his bone” is installed at 
the head of affairs, to scold the servants, whip 
955 children; and keep Mr. John's buttons in or- 

er 

Another thing, good reader, under this head, 
and to this I know all newspaper men will re- 
spond—in announcinga marrage or death, do 
let it be done in a short straight-forward man- 
ner. In New York, on the 15th, of the croup, 
John A., son of John and A. M. Smith, aged 
nine months! 

Whatdo the crowd of daily readers of the 
t Post” or “ Journal,” care for the precise age, 
and particular account ot the demise of the dear 
little Johnny? What use is there in parading 
it, “ Died, at New York city, at the residence 
of John Smith, two hundred and — Fifth Av- 
enue, firm of Aspinwall, Smith & Co, after a 
severe illness of the catarrhal croup, which he 
bore with unexampled patience, John Augus- 
tus, infant son of John and Arrabella Matilda 
Smith, aged nine months, three weeks and four 
days!” And then perhaps will follow three or 
four stanzas of well-meant but decidedly limp- 
ing poetry, which tells the reader, that although 
Arrabella Matilda has lost her baby, he is cer- 
tainly gone to heaven, and is perhaps an Angel 
already ! 

Now, we all know, that babies’ graves are 
sunny spots where the angels love to rest; we 
are not so heathenish in these days of universal 
enlightenment, as to fall into the error of cer- 
tain Limitarians; therefore, „Mrs. Arrabella 
Matilda,” when you lose another baby, we will 
excuse the poetry, and take it for granted that 
he is better off than he would have been in the 
Fifth avenue ! 

Funeral Sermons belong to the same genus 
as Obituaries, Old Esq. Plausible dies, and 
having been a church member in his youth, 
a sermon must be pronounced over him.— 
Neighbors throng the aisles, curious to hear 
what Parson Sweetsir can say about him, yet 
none expect to hear the truth; they would feel 
aggrieved if they did; they came to listen to a 
eulogy not a history! Parson Sweetsir is ac- 
quainted with the facts. He knows as well as 
any one, that old Plausible was a pettifogging 
poikaan, an oily old hypocrite, but it will not 
do to betray this knowledge; he has a case to 
make fair to the world; he must slide carefully 
over the slippery places, glaze over the detects, 
using as much putty as he will bear, and make 
him just as much ofa saint as his conscience 
will Tot him. 

After a little, a pompous monument is erect- 
edin the fore-ground of a neighboring ceme- 
tery by the remaining Plausibles, and upon it 
an epitaph finds its place, which reads very like 
the obituary and sermon, and has as small a 
grain of truth to leaven it! 

If there is any one class of writings over 
which the“ Father of Lies” must rejoice, it is 
this self-same grave-yard literature, Obituaries, 
Funeral Sermons, and Epitaphs; for they are 
under his peculiar supervision and patronage! 


Moneys received for the “Una” in March. 


C Bradley 

J Botume 

N Barney 

J Barney 

B B Brownell 
H A Burleigh 
G Bate 

J H Burnham 
Wm Brown 
AM Baird 
M Boyd 

G Brown 

W S Burges 
H J Burroughs 
G Bradford 
Wim Baleh 
A L Brown 
SA Burtis 

S Branch 

5 Chickering 
J Congdon 

H B Clark 

R Crosby 

R Cleverly 

A D Cook 

M Corlia 
Wm Crosby 
T Coleman 
DF Child 

M Cross 

N E Clark 
Campins 
M Calvert 

A L Clark 

A B S Cole 
A B Child 

G Clark 

M B Curtis 
Wm Durfee 
H B Draper 
A F Draper 
E Daniels 

L Dicke 

R Dixon 

H M Darlington 
E Doton 

C Eldridge 

S H Earle 

M B Earle 

J Fisher 

L V Fowler 
L Ford 

M C Foote 

L Goddard 

S Gardner 
Griffin 

ME J Gage 
E G Hedge 
L Hall 

M A Hilton 
H Howard 
M Haskill 

B Hill 

J W Higgenson 
J B Howland 
D A Hughs 
E Haiglit 

L Humphry 
C W Hubbard 
J E Hills 

W Hathaway 
R Hills 

D Harman 
M H Halowell 
M Heaton 

R Hallett 

P Jager 

F Jackson 

R A S Jamrey 
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J G Johnson 

R Jackson 

J Knapp 

A E Kimbell 

M E Kelley 

C S Lord 

A Lyon 

E Littiehale 
SM Lynde 

A Ladd 

S May, Jr. 

U S M’Allister 
P Macy 

A Menn 

DA Munday 
W G B Mowry 
A Miller 

J North 

J Neal 

H P Osgood 

J Ogden 

A Potter 

J B Pierce 

W Philips 
arks 

A Parsons 
S Poole 1 

J Pitman 
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EÈ Preston 50 


RS Post 

N Packard 

M Padelford 
R Brummer 

C Potter 

A Post 

B P Parker 

J D Pierve 

S Rand 

A Robinson 
M Rice 

JB Robb 

T Richmond 
O Richardson 
S E McReynolds 
E A Reed 

E Roop 

T Riddle 

5 Southwick 
J L Snow 

C Starbuck 

J Sutelif! 

J Smith 

S Stiles 

L Salisbury 

C AF Stebin 
P Speakman 

J Tarr 

H Thompson 
J Tenney 

R Tilden 

E Tabor 

M Tyson 

M Welsh 

E B Wilson 

S M Whipple 
M White 50 
M Woodworth 
MC Wilson 
R White 

S Wall 

A Wyman 
R T Woodard 
PH Willard 
E G Wright 
R Wilson 

L White 

Y Christie 
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TOE. O. 8. 
„EO fair Goddess of the Morn i" whose eyer 
Drive back night's wandering 8 a 
When issuing from the realms.of “Shadow Land’ 
T seo thee mid the Orient's kindling bloom, 
With mystic lilies gleaming in thy haud, 
Gathered by dream-light in the dusky gloom 
Of bowers enchanted, I behold again 
The fabled Goddess of tho Morning, veiled 
In fleecy clouds. Thy check, so softly paled 
With memories of the Night’s mysterious reign, 
And something of the star-light burning still 
In thy deep, dreamy eyes, do but falfil 
The vision more divinely to my thought: 
While all the cheerful hopes enkindling round 
theo 
Warm hopes, wherewith thy prescient soul hath 
crowned thee— 
Are with the breath of morning fragrance fraught, 
Sanan Heren Wutruax. 


CABAL. 

Let us first prove the necessity of the cabalistic 
vehicle. Most men and still more women are only 
happy inasmuch as they have intrigues to engage 
in, of to forward. If they cannot play first fiddle 
they like to cut some figure, Intrigue, whether of 
love or ambition, is an aliment so necessary to the 
human mind, that when you collect a party, you 
are obliged in all countries, to supply it with card- 
tables, fo engross the minds by a semblance 
of cabalistic strife and to prevent apathy, that 
would very quickly spring ap ifthe assembly had 
no intrigue to carry on. Female parties are re- 
proached on account of their paltry plots respect- 
ing mattors of dress, the gew-gaws of fashion; 
the mon ou their purt do just the same in the cause 
of elections, and children for their mischievous 
farces, so that the whole of society ean decline tho 
verb “I cabal, you cabal, he cahals.” 

This want of intrigue impels us to seck in the 
theatre snd in romances, an image of cabal, a 
shadow of the tenth passion of which we are de- 
prived. Tho classes acoustomed to intrigue, the 
courtiers, the stock-jobbers, and women of gallan- 
try, know no greater torment than that of being 
suddenly deprived of intrigue by some mishap or 
exile that excludes them from the cabalistic arena. 
Transport an intriguer into n sweet country home, 
very moral, very monotonous, living on boiled tur- 
nips and moral stews, confining its pleasures to the 
contemplation of simple nature and rural cares, 
and you will see the intriguer dry up with ennui. 
‘The philosophers AE e who want to make 
us all the enemies of cabal and intrigue, nro its 
warmest partizans ; and if the authorities did not 
restrain them, they would knock over withont ip- 
terruption the social world by their cabals, clubs 
and pamphlets. There is not one of them who 
does not seek to show himself on the arenas ofin- 
trigue, especially at court, and who does not worry 
himbelf to escape from the moral lunguors of do- 
mestie life, The women have still more ardor 
than the men for the spirit of intrigue, 

If the spirit of cabal were a vice displeasing to 
God, if this spirit were not necessary to his sys. 
tem of harmony, why should he have given the 
property of the cabalistic to all the masses! ‘This 
mania is the essence of all meetings, and yet God 
only wishes to operate npon the masses and not 
upon individuals. Fourier, 


— — — — 

A Tonon or Nrunz.—A car full of passen- 
gers, recently passed over the Western Railroad, in 
which occurred a simple but touching scene worthy 
of record, One of te passengers was a woman, 
carrying in her arms, a child who annoyed every 
one by its petalence and cries. Mile after mile the 
passengers bore tho infliction of its noise, which 
rather increased than diminished, until, at last, 
it became furions, and the passengers nearly 
so, There were open complaints, and one mau 


THE UNA. 


shouted—‘ take the child out.“ The train stopped 
at a station, when an old 9 orese ond 
made the simple statement that the father of the 
child had died recently, away from home, that the 
mother had been on a visit tò her friends, and had 
died while on tho visit, that her dead body was on 
hoard the train, and that the child was in the arms 
of a woman who was a stranger to it. Tt was 
enough. There was a tear in neatly every eye, 
and all were melted into patience. All selfishness 
was lost in thinking of the desolation of the poor 
little wanderer, who would have found a warm 
welcome in hands that, a moment before, would 
almost have visited it with a blow.—Hartford Times. 


SS • wö — ſ— 

Grace Gueexwoop ts Iratx From a pri- 
vate letter from Grace Gaeenwood, who is still re- 
siding at Rome, we are tempted to extract a few 
lines, which will be sure to interest her friends and 
admirers—whose name is legion. She writes — 
„ have had s delightful tonr thus far, and I am 
enjoying every hour I spend in glorious Italy. 

1e climate seoms peculiarly fitted for me—or I 
for it—for I never was so well, so strong and hear- 
ty as I have been since 1 landed in Genoa—nearly 
two months ago. I like lifo in Rome exceedingly 
—for it is a double life—that of the beantiful pre- 
sent—noble and lovely in its sun-gilded and flower- 
wreathed rnin—and that of the glorious past. I 
never felt so profoundly gratefal to God for the gift 
ofa poetic temperamentas I haye done since I 
found myself in Italy—for it is the poetry of this 
land, of Rome especially, in which I have the most 
exquisite enjoyment—a pleasure unceasing and 
inexpressible. I know that no ono can feel more 
keenly and constantly than I the sentiment of its 
art, or recognize more reverently the silent, invisi- 
ble presence of the spirit of its ancient glory and 

wer, haunting its wondrous ruins, ond solemn- 
izing its delicions art. ‘Rome! Rome! Rome!“ 
oe ee many timesaday, half mournfully, half 
exultingly—sad for her dosolation, yet feeling that 
‘it is good (for me) to be here.“ My imagination 
labors daily at the Titanic work of reconstructing 
palaces and temples from the grand fragments that 
yet remain; and sometimes ancient Rome shines 
and turns before me, in such perfection of grandeur, 
that Lopen my eyes to What she is with a sort of 
bewilderment. But enongh of this. Mr. Mosier, 
the sculptor, sometime sends me the Home Journal 
—which I am always delighted tosco, It reminds 
mo more of old times—has a more pleasant and 
familiar home-face than any other paper, [Graco 
Greenwood has been, throughout all her tour, ex- 
tremely fortunate in having the entrée to the most 
agreeable “sets.” In London, she was the frequent 
guest of eminent literary and noble personages, her 
sketches of whom have added mach to the value of 
her letters. Upon her return home, these letters 
will be collected and published ina volume, which 
we venture to predict, will be a very successful 
publication.—Zlome Journal. 


Gortne’s Duscaterios or urs Sistre —Her 
eyes were not the finest that I have over seen, but 
the deepest ; those behind which one expected tho 
most. If they expressed a preference, an affection, 
their glance was like no other, and yet this expres- 
sion was not tonidor as that which comes out of the 
heart and brings with it something of longing aud 
desire ; this expression came out of the soul, it was 
fall and rich, it seemed to wish only to give, not to 
uted to receive, 


Friends may and must have secrets from onean- 
other, but they are not secrets to each other, 
Gorter, 


A CARD, 
N RS. N. E. CLARK, M. D.,49 Hancock street, 
opposite the reservoir. At home tosee pa- 
tients from 12to 2, and from 3to 5 P. M., unless 
professionally absent. 

Mornings reserved for visiting patients. Ob- 
stetrical and all diseases of women and children 
carofully treated. 

Boston, Feb. 20th. 


CPSINGLE COPIES OF 
THE UNA, 


For sale, and subscriptions received, at the ( 


ing Room of the Post. ae 


MISS M. H. MOWRY, — 
PHYSICIAN, n 
Office No. 22 South Main Street, i 


FFICE HOURS—morning, until 9 a. m.; 
from 12 m. till 21-2 p. m., and from 7 Lo 


p. m. a 
Patients from the country accomodated wich 
board very convenient to the office. 
Patients will be attended as they desire at the: 
Office, or at their residence in the city or country, 
at any hour of call, 2 
Providence, R. I., March 1, 1853. 


N- E. SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN, 


IMHE third term will commence Feb. 27, 1853. 
Pupils will be received on application at the 
school on or before that day. 

Designs for Delaines, Calicos, Muslins, pie 
Flunnels, Paper Hangings, Ke, executed atthe 
schiool—also designs for wood engravin 
nettes—initial letters, &c., Lithography and 
engravings heatly and promptly done atthe school. 

Thorndike’s Building, Summer street, Boston. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS TRACTS, 

DHE following sorics of Tracts is now in press, 

l and will he ready for sale in a few days, atthe 
prices named below : 

No. I. A Discourse on the Rights and Condition 
of Women. Third edition. By SamcnnJd, Mar. 
Single copy, 6 14 cents; by the hundred, $3 00. 

No. II. The Speech of Wanpers Paw.ars, to 
the Convention in Worcester, Oct, 1851. Single 
copy, 6 1-4 cts; by the hundred, $3 00, 

No. III. “On the Right of the Fomale Sex to 
an education as thorough and extended as is provi- 
ded for the Male.“ A Report, by Mrs. PAULINA 
W. Davis, read at the Convention in Worcester, 
Oct., 1851. Single copy, 6 14 cents; by the hun- 
dred, $3 00. 

No. IV. “Enfranchisementof Women“ —an ad- 
mirable article from the Westminster Review ; and 
Miss Huwr’s Protest against taxation of Women, 
Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; by the hundred, $3 00. 

No. V. . The Sanctity of Marriage," By Mrs. 
E. Oaks Suir. Single copy, 4 cents; by 
the hundred, $2 00. i 

No. VI. Speech of Mrs. C. I. H, NID tothe 
Worcester Convention, Oct., 1851, “On the Re- 
sponsibilities of Women.“ Single copy, 6 1-4 ets; 
by the hundred, $3 00, 

No. VIL Speech of Mrs. M. E. J. Gage, to the 
Convention in Syracuse, Sept., 1852. Historical 
evidence of the talents and energy of the female 
sex. Single copy, 5 cents; by the handred, $2 00, 

No. VIII. “No need of a permanent organi 
tion’: A Lester from Mrs. ANGELINA GRIMKE 
Wero to the Convention at Syracuse, Single 
copy, 4 cts; by the hundred, $2 00. 

o, IX. Speech of Mrs. Enxestovy L, Rose, 
to the Convention at Syracuse, containing her crit- 
icisin upon tho remarks of the Hon. Mr. R 5 
in the British Parliament. Also, the Declaration 
of Rights, issned by the Convention of Women, at 
Seneca Falls, Sept., 1848. Single copy, 4 cents; 
by the hundred, $2 00. 

No. X. Letters from Mrs. E. C. Srantox—ltst, 
tothe Convention at Worcester, Oct, 1850; 2d, 
to the Convention at Syracuse, Sept,, 1852, Sin- 
gle copy, 4 conte; by the hundred, $2 00. 

N. B. Copies of this Report, at 12 1-2 cents, 
single, $10 per hundred, and any of the above 
named Tracts may be obtained of J. E. MASTERS, 
or S. I. Mar, Syrnense, N. V., of Mrs. LUCRETIA 
Morr, Philadelphis; Mrs, Pautix a W. DAYI, 
Providence, R. I.] Mrs, E. Oakes Suu and 
Mrs, Ernestine L, Rose, New York; RonsnTt 
F. WaLrcor, Bosrox; Mrs. Eutir Roms , 
Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio. Pax tho po 
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For the Una. 


“PEPPERELL HOUSE,” 
A GLIMPSE OF MARY STEVENS’ YOUTH. 


BY CAROLINE HEALY DALL, 


“Near yonder copac whare once the garden emiled, 


And still where many rea flower grows wild: 


There, whore s fow torn shrubs, the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose.’ 
Goldemish. 

“A frir face will wither, a full eye will wax hollow, but 
n good heart, Kate, ia the sun aud moon, Or rather the 
mun and not the moon, for it shines bright and never chang- 
e3, but keeps his course truly.“ King Henry 5th. 

( Continued.) — 5 

It was quite dark when they reached the 
large square mansion, which went by the name 
of Pepperell House. All that wealth could do, 
had been done, but that could not deprive the 
building of a somewhat provincial air. A firm 
wall built of English brick, surrounded the 
grounds, and protected the young fruit trees 
from the easterly gales. Quaint hedges of box, 
cut into grotesque shapes, looked in the pure 
moonlight like inlaid bands of jet, and many ev- 
ergreen trees standing about the court yard, 
were indebted far more to the gardiner’s shears, 
than to any law of nature, for their peculiar 
forms. As they approached the broad, well- 
lighted hall, a brilliant, graceful figure bounded 
out, exclaiming in a somewhat masculine tone, 
“and so my little Harriet has come at last, well 
attended, by my faith.” Mary checked the 
noisy flow of words to introduce to her compans 
ion Elizabeth Pepperell, now Mrs. Col. Spar- 
hawk, who had been absent during his previous 


_ visits tp Kittery. I have bribed my escort by 


a promise to show him Sir William's service of 


„our OF THE GREAT HEART OF NATURE SEEK WE TRUTH.” 
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plate,” she said, Ft is a shame that you should 
compel me to say that no servitor of your's ev- 
er needed a bribe,” replied Elizabeth Spar- 
hawk. “But come in to Lady Pepperell, of 
course she does not expect you. Let me tell 
you though, Young retion, Dr. Stevens has 
been here to-day, and promised to send you to 
the bridal festivities, will you or will you not, 
do you hear?” “TI hear,” replied Mary gent- 
ly, “and so does Capt. Blount; but whether he 
understands or no, it might befit Mrs. Spar- 
hawk to enquire.” “Lecturing, before you are 
over the threshold, by all that is comfortable! 
Mamma!” continued the lively woman, step- 
ping forward into what seemed an empty sa- 
loon, “Mamma, whom of all strangers is the 
very last you expect?” At the end of the 
room, set in the strong light of a cluster of wax 
candles. stood a tall embroidery frame, and be- 
fore Mrs. Sparhawk concluded, a tiny figure 
tripped down from a flight of steps behind it, 
and came forward to greet the guests. Lady 
Pepperell's form was so extremely small, that 
the broad lace rufis, which the fashion of the 
times compelled her to wear, seemed complete- 
ly to swallow up her person, and the heavy 
falls which drooped over her elbow, entirely 
concealed her beautiful arm. Her face had a 
gentle, sweet expression, and when she spoke 
her voice hardly rose above a whisper. “ Eliz- 
abeth gives you her usual noisy welcome,” she 
said, as Mary stooped to kiss her, and then 
turned to greet Capt. Blount. A slight rust- 
ling drew Mary’s attention to the window, where 
closely sheltered by the curtains, sat the person 
who had passed her in the woods. Whatever 
pain she felt at the moment, her womanly tact 
came to her aid, and accomplished all that 
modern science does in its treatment of the in- 
sane. Stepping lightly toward him, with her 
left hand she threw back the ominous veil, 
while with her right she seized Mr. Moodie’s. 
“ Are you playing hide and seek with me, my 
old friend,” she said, “or are times so changed 
that I must buy trinkets to show my regard for 
you?” ‘The light of sweet human love quivered 
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over that pale face, tears started in the mourn- 
ful eyes, and entirely forgetful of a mood that 
had been on him for days, the young man rose 
and came forward with Mary to the company. 
Elizabeth Sparhawk caught her friend’s kind 
intention, and as he passed her to bow low to 
Capt. Blount, gently removed the barrier to 
human sympathy, which fluttered behind his 
head. A general conversation ensued. They 
all went together to look at the service of plate. 
Though small, it was very beautiful. A table 
of solid silver, somewhat long for its breadth, 
sustained a miniature dinner service of the same. 
The largest article, a soup tureen holding about 
three pints, bore the arms of the city of Lon- 
don. The whole affair was elegantly engraved, 
and in the centre of the table, a panel bore an 
inscription in old English letters, purporting 
that Sir William Pepperell, commander of the 
Provincial forces in New England, having re- 
duced the city of Louisberg in 1745, was knight- 
ed by George IT for the same, and rewarded on 
a subsequent visit to England, by this precious 
gift from the city of London. The reading of 
this inscription brought up brilliant anecdotes 
of the siege, and Moodie told in a striking and 
graceful manner, touching stories ot the heroism 
of the young French girls, which brought tears 
to Elizabeth Sparhawk's eyes. „ shall expect 
you soon,” she whispered, as she parted from 
Mary; “we are all gone Waldron-mad.” 

Mary and Arthur pursued their way in si- 
lence, till she paused behind some rocks, that 
jutting boldly up from the Point, sheltered them 
from all observers. Here it vas necessary to part, 
Arthur's duties carried him toward the Fort, 
it was not far from the parsonage gate, and Ma- 
ry was safe among her own people. “ Part!” 
he repeated, and seizing her hand, drew her to- 
wards him. He did not speak, but those dark 
eloquent eyes entreated, if eyes ever did, for 
one sweet parting kiss. Mary read them truly 
by the light of the moon, but drew very gently 
back. “ There are those who would pretend to 
misunderstand you, dear Arthur,” she said, 
“but I cannot. It must not be; you leave us 
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in the morning, perhaps we shall never meet 
again.” “I have never spoken to you of love,” 
replied Arthur, as soon as he could master his 
voice, “ but it was only because I could not do 
it with propriety. There is no barrier now. 
My uncle is dead, I go home to claim my es- 
tate; let me return to claim Mary Stevens for 
my wife?“ He did not see how her whole 
frame shivered as he spoke, nor hear the rapid 
beating of her heart. When she answered him, 
her voice was sweet and low; no faltering be- 
trayed what she had suffered. “Dear Arthur, 
no words have passed between us, but if you 
think Ilove you, you think right. Yet there 
are causes which ought to separate us, and 
must. Forgive me, if the voice in my heart 
has been too strong. If I have ever said stay, 
when I should have said go, I hoped, I thought, 
—but it is all over now. Let us part as we 


have lived, nor give each other any pleasure | 


which the experience of future years may 
change intoa pang.” “They may well call 
you Harriet Byron,” thought Arthur, —“ pru- 
dent and cold indeed.” He was unjust, as men 
always are at such moments. Mary read his 
heart, and it made her own ache. Before she 
could answer, he extended his arms, and said 


mournfully, “once, dear Mary, once, before 1 


pm 


leave you forever To what purpose, Ar- 
thur?” she answered hoarsely. “Oh, my 
friend, it would not be difficult to lay my head 
upon your shoulder and weep there till you 
had comforted me; but at this moment, when I 
know that it is my duty to break every tie that 
unites us, why should I give you this new and 
strong one to my heart? Should the time ever 
come when destiny shall unite either of w», to 
another, will it not be best to remember this 


moment so?” „ And you can think calmly of 


such an hour. Oh, Mary!“ Not calmly, Ar- 
thur, God forbid! Nothing at this moment 
clouds my soul but the thought of you. I 
will not wrong you. You shall not give me, 
what you will one day wish to give your bride. 
And now farewell!” „Cruel, cruel Dr. Ste- 
vens,” exclaimed the young man, bitterly.— 
Not cruel, Arthur, for he loves us both, and 
the time will come when we shall see it so. In 
the meantime, let us pray, and may God help 
us!” For the first time, her voice faltered, and 
now Arthur thought of her, not of himself. 
Let me at least go home with you, Mary ?” 
No, Arthur, I could not part with you there; 
go, and God bless you.” He pressed her hand 
once, twice, thrice, to his impassioned lips, and 
strode away on the rocks. “It is all over,” 
thought Mary, “and how dark this moonlight 
looks!” She rose and tried to climb the rocks, 
but the elastic strength of the young girl was 
gone, and crippled, bent and faltering, she made 
her way to the Parsonage. Prayers were over, 
his untasted bowl of milk. Mary would gladly 
have gone to her own room, but she knew she 


vet strange to say, the minister yot- sat beside 
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must not. She did not throw off her hood, but 
went in to bid him “Good Night.” “ A some- 
what late hour this, for solitary rambles,” he 
said, coldly receiving her usual kiss. “ Father, 
I have not been alone, but doing what you be- 
lieve to be my duty. God help me if you are 
mistaken.” Ie did not raise his eyes, or he 
would have been alarmed to see how pale and 
ill she looked, but the tone touched his heart, 
and he put hisamns around her. She glided 
from them, and reached her chamber. 
* * * * . 

More than a week had passed away ; the sun 
rose gloriously from the bosom of the ocean, 
lighting up with tender, radiant gleams the 
blue ripples of the Piscataqua, touching the 
tops of the trees with fire, and finally linger- 
ing like a halo, round the snowy pillows of 
the bed where Mary Stevens was lying. She 
had been ill ever since her walk with Ar- 
thur. Her bodily frame had not proved 
strong enough to sustain her under a strug- 
gle so severe; but Mary Stevens had a 
firm and pious mind. Having wholly decided 
to part with her lover, she deluded herself by 
no vain sophistries. Praying daily, Lead me 
not into ‘Temptation, she did not walk into it 
of her own accord, and her recovery was has- 
tened by the clear and definite action of her 
own mind This morning she lay with her 
hands clasped upon her breast, aud her meek 
eyes turned toward the Beach. Beautiful as 
the spring day might be, she was unconscious 
of its charms. She was thinking of Arthur,— 
| of his future and her own. It seemed strange 
to her, that in the mercy of Providence, two 
beings who loved Him and each other so well, 
should be called upon to separate. “ How- 
ever,“ she said to herself, at last: “ We can- 
not see the end from the beginning. It is 
neither marrying nor the not marrying that 
is the end of life; not happiness nor misery.— 
It is the growth of our spiritual nature. What 
should I do now, if I could not trust my Father 
in Heaven? If I did not believe that he would 
strengthen me to the end? Is it not those 
whom Ged loveth that he chastencth?” As 
she pondered thus, she thoughtof the Pepperell 
family, and their long prosperity, of him whom 
allthe neighbors called, the lucky Yankee 
boy. She remembered how often she had 
heard him say, that he could travel from Kitte- 
ry Point to Saco, without stepping off his own 
land, or eating any thing but his own game.— 
She remembered how his mercantile success 
had culminated in the splendid events of the 
siege, and she thought how proud he must have 
felt, where after vindicating himself from the 
unjust aspersions of his enemies, he was knight- 
ed by the King’s own hand, and received the 
thanks of the city of London. Now, she 
thought, all his honors were to be strengthened 
by the splendid marriage of his son. She 
| thought of Lady Pepperell whose mind was as 


small as her person. Of Sir William, who led 
a gay, external life, roughly hospitable indeed, 
but hardly benevolent, and she wondered if 
this were to go on forever; if such were in 
truth the persons whom God delighted to hon- 
or. More thanonce her mind wandered from 
these speculations, to the portrait of the Lady 
Ursula, which had been brought from her grand- 
mother’s dressing room, at her request. Her 
eyes were filling with sympathetic tears as she 
gazed; when she heard a heavy step upon the 
stairs, and hastily swallowing her emotion, com- 
posed herself in time to receive her father— 
His thin locks falling from under a black scull 
cap and the white bands which indicated his 
vocation, contrasted somewhat oddly with his 
rich brocaded dressing gown. He came up to 
Mary’s bedside, and she saw the traces of deep 
emotion upon his countenance. 

“ To-morrow is the day of the ordination,” 


she exclaimed ; “are you going away ?” 

“Yes, Mary, I must leave you for a season; 
but I cannot go, without telling you that Ar- 
thur is still in the neighborhood.” 

A flush rose to Mary’s cheek. “Tam very 
sorry, dear father; why did he not go away ?” 

“ He heard that you were ill, my daughter, 
and could not.” 

„Oh father!" The tears came at last. Es- 
caping from those thin, transparent lids, and 
running down over her pale cheeks, 

„My daughter,” said Dr. Stevens solemnly, 
“ it isnot yet too late. I may have asked of you 
more than you are able todo. God forbid that 
I should. Do you wish to see Arthur again?“ 

In her heart how ardently she wished! But 
when the hot tears had passed like rain, she lift- 
ed her poor aching head and said, “It is no 
matter what I wish, dear father. The question is 
not whether I am weak or strong; but what is 
my duty? Leave me to do it.” 

“ But, Mary, I cannot lose you in the strug- 
gle. Whatif Arthur were here ?” : 

*T should not see bim.“ 

Mary, he is here.” 

„Dear father!“ said the poor girl, clasping 
her hands, “ you do not know how much hard- 
er you make it all. Tell him that I love him, 
but I cannot see him. Tell him I shall live 
and not die, and he must trust as I do, in the 
Father above us both.“ 

And these were her last words to her lover. 
Soon after, the morning prayers were said in 
her room, and Mary asked her father to call 
on Lady Pepperell as he went on his way to 
Boston. Let her come and take me away in 
her coach,” said she. Neither Arthur nor I 
wish to do wrong; but Iam weak and cannot 
trust myself. Let me go and comfort poor Mr. 
Moodie, or help old Mrs. Rattray with her con- 
fections.” 

“You are not strong enough, child,” gently 
| remonstrated her grandmother. 
Fo, dear grandmother, but I soon shall be- 
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sufficient reasons. 


Change of air and scene, change of thought 
and occupation as well. All these will do me 


71 yp) (Tobe Continued.) 


f ee „For the Uno, GAYLE 
71 „ HYPATIA: 


“Tho gazing crowds proclaimed mo fair, 
Ere Autumn came. my green leaves fell, 
And now they smile, and call me good, 
Porhapa | like that name as Wel!“ 
Banor DE Vak. 


Haveuld bouapertonable-in-a-Journat-devored 
to.the.clewation-of- woman, to bo sitent-i ‘to 
a charactwrlike that..of IIxpatis. Out 
Aspasia may seem to many, only a maladroit in- 
stance of special pleading. Dainty dames may 
hold their garments as they pass us by, and pru- 
dent papas may choose to hang chat shect in a 
strong draught for ventilation’s sake. But all thar 
is conservative and prudent, as well as all that is 
scholarly and pure, must reverence the name of 
“Hypatia, ” —a name consecrated by the praise of 
her enemies, and challenging the devoted ndmir- 
ation of men, whose learning remains a proverb to 
tho present day, Years ago we heard her name 
fall from the lips of a public lecture Scanty were 
the facts he gave us, but the outline was classic 
and bold, and its details were burnt in upon onr 
brain with terrible fidelity. We have never for- 
gotten hor, and if child that we then were, we ran- 
sacked our Cyclopedias in vain, for something to 
sate our thirsty brain, we have revenged ourselves 
ever since by gathering every fragment that time 
has Jot fall concerning her. 

Theon the younger, the father of Hypatia, was 
the head of the Platonic school, at Alexandria, at 
the close of the fourth century. Ho is sometimes 
called n heathen, and it is said that his religious 
opinions occasioned the death of his daugliter, by 
exciting the rage of the populace. But this word 
heathen has a certain significance in modern times, 
which would be out of place, if applied to Theon. 
We know that by the Athenian populace, both 
Plato and Sokrates, his master, were considered 
infidels and scoffers, The charge made against 
Sokrates, on his trial, was, that he did not believe 
in tha State Gods, and that he corrupted the Athe- 
nian youth by teaching them not to believe. Un- 
der these circumstances a superficial observer might 
have supposed that on the firstspread of Christian- 
ity the Platonists would have fallen readily into 
the true church, Butit was not so, and for very 
Platonism became the strong 
hold of the old Greek faith, for no where else could 
those who wished to defend its saving power, find 
a fulerum for their lever. Only this was spiritual 
enough to confront the newer faith. As for Pla- 
tonists themselves there were two reasons for their 
retaining their first position. First, the amount of 
absolute truth which pure reason had found for 
them among thé ruins of the popular mythology, 
and secondly the exaggerated miracles, which pre- 
ceded and heralded the rising of the Star of Beth- 
Ichem. They could not forget, when they heard 
that Jesus was the son of God, that his star had 
risen in the East, and that far-off potentates had 
come to worship him, how similar legends told of 
the grand old Greeks, had degenerated into weak 
corrupting myths, lying like ulcers in the warm 
heart of their nation. 
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We shall see as we proceed, whether the charac- 
ter of the Christians of the fourth century headed 
by Bishop Cyril, was of such a sort as to influence 
a man like Theon, or give him practical proof of 
the Divine origin of the Beatitudes, Theon is 
known as a commentator on Ptolemy, and the 
editor of Eucliat Here and there he has added a 
demonstration to Euclid, and those that are known 
to be his, do honor to his reputation. In religion, 
we miglit term him a Deist, for like all Platonists, 
he believed in oue Supreme Being, the Father and 
Inspirer of Men. These views he of course im- 
arted to his daughter, who began at a very early 
age to show an aptitude for learning. He was not 
content with teaching her philosophy and letters. 
He gave her as sound a knowledge of tho sciences, 
as the period admitted. All that he knew himself, 
ho imparted to her, and the result was, that we 
find Hypatia occupying a position unparalleled in 
ancient or modern times. She is said to have 
written a book, “on the Astronomical Canon of 
Diophantes,“ and another “on the Conics of Apol- 
lonius,“ and all this before sho reached her twenty- 
seventh year! ‘The historian Sokrates, one of her 
enemies, tells her story with a simple candor, 
which ought to be a lesson to historians of all ages 
and parties. “She arrived,” he says, “at so cmi- 
nent a degree of learning, that she excelled all the 
philosophers of her own times, und succeeded her 

Ather jn that Platonic school derived from Plo- 
vand expounded all the precepts of philoso- 

phy to those who would hear her, Wherefore all 
studious persons flocked to her from all parts, aud 
she addressed both them and the magistrates with 
singular modesty.” At this time her literary tastes 
must have led her to recoil from the representatives 
of the Christian Church, resident in Alexandria, 
The Alexandrian Library, the loss of whose trea- 
sures, has occasioned one of the staple lamentations 
of scholars, consisted of two parts. The larger 
portion termed the Royal Library and the Muscum, 
were burned in the siege of the city, by Julius Ce- 
sar. Instead of them, Antony gave to Cleopatra 
the Library of Pergamus. Bat the Library in the 
Temple of Jupiter Serapis, consisting of three hun- 
dred thonsand volumes, remained until the reign 
of Theodosius the Great. During the childhood, 
perbaps it may have been thé girlhood of Hypatia, 
a crowd of fanatical Christians, headed by their 
Archbishop, and following the orders of a Chris- 
tian Emperor, had rushed to the sacred portals of 
the Serapion, stormed and destroyed it. The 
books which she had been accustomed to read, 
which seemed to her the truest riches of that im- 
perial city, were now burned or destrdyed. It be- 
comes us, also to remember that we owe this great 
loss, not to Arabs under Omar, bat to Christians, 
rallying ander the banner of the Prince of Peace. It 
were little wonderful if Hypatia refused to believe 
on Him. Day after day, as she went to the Acad- 
cemy, the ruins of this splendid Library stared her 
in the fuce, and gentle as she was, she must have 
thought with a grief that was all but anger, on the 
mistaken Zealots who had destroyed it. Hypatia 
was never wedded, but she was betrothed to a per- 
son named Tsido&eTf chis were the Isidore of Pel- 
usium, mentioned by s, to whom also we owe 
the fact of her betrothal, the only Isidore known ta 
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us, who was the coremporary of Hypatia, the pop- 


ulace may have been wholly at fault with regard 
to her religious faith. He is stated to have written 
three thousand letters elucidating the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the terrible death of his mistress must 
have had little tendency to convert one not of the 
faith before. The highest testimony to her char- 
acter, is furnished in the fact, that thongh sur- 
rounded by bitter cyfemies, not a word was ever 
breathed by one of them against its virgin purity. 
Pleasant it is to think of this lovely woman, cloth- 
ed in wisdom as in a garment, and honored by the 
flower of the whole civilized world. Among her 
pupils was that Christian Platonist, Synesius, af- 
terwards Bishop of Plotemais. He tells his broth- 
er in a letter, to salute Hypatia, and “that happy 
society which enjoys the blessing of her divine 
voice.” His affection for her foll little short of 
adoration, and he would not even publish what he 
wrote, without her approbation and consent. In 
the height of her beauty, her fume and her useful- 
ness, the storm gathered over Hypatia’s head, 
Beside other causes of tumult, Cyril, Bishop of Al- 
exandria, encouraged the bitterest persecution of 
the Jews in the city. Orestes, the Roman Gov- 
ernor, was the friend of Hypatia, and it is supposed 
that she interceded with him in behalf of this un- 
happy, unoffending people. Orestes, perhaps felt 
that Hypatia’s wonderful power of persuasion, 
might find a fit ficld before the Bishop. At all 
events, an intimacy grew up between them, highly 
displeasing to Cyril. At first he directed the ener 
gies of his Christian mob, toward the hapless 
Orestes, but when he escaped with his life, he al- 
lowed the calumny to spread that it was Hypatia 
who stood between the prefect and the Bishop, and 
prevented the return of peace to the city. Soin- 
cited, a restless crowd, headed by a fanatic, beset 
her chariot one day as she returned from the Acad- 
emy, and after dragging her at her horses heels 
through the streets of the city, carried her to a 
church, and stripping her naked, tore her flesh 
with broken bits of tile and shells, until she died, 
when her limbs were torn apart and burned in the 


public square. This, ‘continues the ecclesiastical 5 
Sokrates, “bronght no small disgrace upon the Al. 


exandrian Church.“ And soin truth it should ! 
This woman, strong in intellect, beautiful in per- 
son, anid spotless in virtue, fared worse at the hands 
of the populace, than the supposed courtesan of 
Athens, who was thought to minister to the basest 
passions of its ruler, And why? Because sho 
was suspected of having an opinion and an infin- 
ence in public affairs. Because she was deemed 
worthy to sit in the councils of Church and State ! 
Tt is said, we know not on what authority, that the 
Emperor would have pumshed the murderers, but 
for the interference of Orestes, who corrupted his 
advisers. This does nat look as if the Governor 
were spotless, and one would think that haying 
nearly lost his life in a similar mob, his interests 
would have Inin in another direction, 


April-9,-1852, 


Inox. 


NOTICE, 

Any persons having a spare copy of the first 
1 the Una, will Dead oblige us by 
returning it to our address, as most of our per- 
manent subscribers are anxious to have the first 
number, and our edition was nearly exhausted 
by our gratuitous circulation. 
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LITERARY NOTICES- 

Among the most striking facts in the present 
position of woman, is her eminence as a novel 
writer. The novel writer of this day is to the pub- 
lic what the bard was of old, more than preachers, 
more than legislators; he moulds the thoughts, he 
sways the feelings of the common people, To this 
sphere, wide and free and influential as it is, wo- 
man is at last fully admitted—she takes her stand 
side by side with man—and though here as every- 
where, her action is free, her peculiar organi- 
zation is fully manifest, yet without qualification 
we assert that sho ranks as the equal of man in val- 
ne and in influence. In numbers man may still 
have the advantage; butis any writer in Sweden 
known to the American public, save the warm- 
hearted, womanly Frederika Bremer. If Damas 
surpasses in facility, and Eugene Sue in fearfal in- 
tensity—the author of Consuelo and Spiridiou— 
do they equal her in depth of feeling, in insight in- 
to woman’s nature, in proud elevation of thought 
and spirit. In England the Bulwers and the 
Jameses fill up the pauses in the cigar smoking of 
frivolous young men; the Thackerays and the 
Warrens touch more genial hearts, and Dickens 
serves the cause of humanity alike with tears and 
laughter; but which of these so move the whole 
better nature, as Harriet Martineau, as Currer 
Bell and Mrs. Gaskell. In our own country, 
while we admit the surpassing power of Haw- 
thorne in imagination, and in new and subtle an- 
alysis, yet who would not yield up all the brillian- 
cy and power of his page, for the honest, heart- 
warmth, and earnest faith of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Perhaps at some future time the pages of 
the Una will afford scope for a fuller comparison 
of these and others who deserve to be classed with 
them ; at present we wish to call attention to the 
last work of one of those who are most honoring 
the cause of woman, Mrs. Gaskell. “Mary Bar- 
ton” surprised every one by its power. “ More- 
Jand Cottage” charmed us all by its simple sweet- 
ness. “Rath” shows that neither power nor 
sweetness is exhausted, and that the true woman, 
unchanged by success, has still earnest words to 
speak. 

“Ruth” is astory of a young and beautiful girl, 
left poor and alone at the age of fifteen, to earn her 
living as a dress maker. Into the dreary, toilsome 
monotony of her life, enters Mr. Bellingham, a 
denison of the sphere of ease and luxury, and ele- 
gance, to fill it with love and beauty, and uncon- 
scious gladness. Before a suspicion of the inno- 
cence of their intercourse has fallen upon her, her 
dream is rudely broken hy her employer’s discov- 
ery of this acquaintance ; she is dismissed from her 
place, and in her agonized helplessness yields to the 
tempter who is showing her a life of joy, and love, 
and beauty. The result is too easily seen—cher- 
ished for a short time, then suddenly deserted— 
she is left so utterly desolate that she seeks for 
death asa relief. She is saved by the hand of be- 
nevolence; her sinful history concealed for a time, 
and she rises through repentance to peace, and a 
pure and holy life. Her child becomes her dar- 
ling and her world of love. At length she meets 
her betrayer, who at first seeks to renew their guil- 
ty connection, and at last offers her an honorable 
marriage, But the years which have purified her, 
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have debased him into greater selfishnes and world- 
liness, and she rejects all he can offer. Subse- 
quently her story is accidentally known in the 
town where she lives, and she is cast off by all cx- 
cept the family who had cherished her so faithfully. 
Driven from society and employnwnt, she suffers 
keenly for herself and her boy, but still recognizes 
God's merciful love, and is steadfast to her ſuith und 
her duty, At length she begins to nurse the poor 
and the sick, and at last becomes the village nurse. 
During the prevalence of a severe typhus fever, 
her servicés nre so freely, so piously rendered, as 
to win her the Jove and respect which had been 
wrenched from her; and her son who had once 
hid himself from the light in shame of his birth, 
says prondly before the people “sheis my mother.” 
Her former lover is seized with the fever; while 
he is delirious she tends him, and aids his recovery, 
but is herself seized with the disease and dies. 

This meagre sketch seemed necessary to proface 
our remarks on this book. Its moral tone is pure, 
high, and free, The natural but unjustifiable cr- 
ror of the minister and his sister, in concealing her 
sin, isshown to produce the inevitable results of 
all sin. Ruth meets in a doubly aggravated form, 
all the evil which they would shield her from, 
while the thought of this falsehood, and this result, 
is ever weighing upon and maiming their lives. 
Yet that minister's family is a most happy sketch 
—the gentle deformed man—refined, earnest, con- 
scientious, shrinking from no duty, yet with cling- 
ing affections tender as a woman’s, binding him to 
every familiar thing. And Faith, the good, car- 
nest, active, cheerful sister, strong in her opinions 
as in her feelings, not to be driven from them by 
intimidation, but to be won by the best claim upon 
her care and loye, is in most excellent unison with 
him; while Sally, the servant, blunt, honest, genc- 
rous, but loving her own will and her own ways, 
enriches the hook with good sense and quaint hu- 
mor combined. Ruth is simple, beautiful, true; 
as exquisite a creation in her refined beauty and 
gentle strength, as even Shakspeare could con- 
ceive. 

Most beautiful is she in the motherly relation, 
It seems as if God had meant to give a redeeming 
angel to woman, tempted by “the dangerous pli- 
ancy of her nature” into this sin. The pledge of 
her guilt and her shame, it is yet a voice from hea- 
ven recalling her to a struggle for purity and 
strength. It is the world’s harshness that too of- 
ten drives her into neglect of itsdemands, But 
Ruth welcomes the child as a pardoning mercy 
from God, and her first words of thonghtfulness 
are a child’s covenant with its Father. „I will be 
so good.” And she is good. For him she is 
brave and thoughtful, self sacrificing and devoted; 
and at length to spare him the horrors from with- 
out, with her own lips reveals to him her shame. 

The other characters are generally well drawn. 
Jemima Bradshaw is a genuine woman, full of 
strong feeling and impulse, longing to burst her 
bonds, aud yet feeling their power in her inmost 
soul, Her father, the stern, rigid satarist and 
shrewd bnsiness man, is too well known in New 
England to need a descriptioa. 

The style of the book is simple, quiet, and ev- 
erywhere refined and graceful. It has the tone of 
a well educated, rather than a learned woman. 
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The writer's personality never appears, save ns 
through her creations you feel the influence ofa trne, 
harmonious religious nature. The descriptions of 
nature and its effect on different moods in tho ob- 
server, are very beantiful, and show the poetic 
weight and feeling of beauty which belong to our 
ideal of woman. 
In reading this book, a comparison is unavoida- 
ble with that brilliant story by our countryman, 
which burst upon us so suddenly a short time 
since— The Scarlet Letter.” We almost felt as 
if the latter might have snggested to Mrs. Gas- 
kell the work under consideration. But how great 
is the contrast. ‘The one is full of intense self in- 
trospection, analysis so searching that it exposes 
what no human cye should ever see; its char- 
acters seem to dwell not in our own New Eng- 
land soil, but in n strange poetice dream land.— 
The Scarlet Letter, with its mysterious signifi- 
cance, blazes on us like a fearful vision of sin and 
punishment, It is an awful exhibition of the pow- 
er of evil, and like the lurid glare of lightning, 
scems to fill the air with storm. Ruth shows us 
the power of good, and it is warm and genial as 
the sunshine, sad as life often is sad, but still se- 
vere, hopeful, faithful. One has the far reaching 
imagination, and keen intellect ofa man; the oth- 
er the earnest thought, and tender love of a woman. 
With pride and hope for our sex do we feel 
that here she has chosen that good part which shall 
not be taken away from her. X. 
Hacar, by Alice Cary, is a poor imitation of 
Hawthorne in its tone, but so very weak that it 
seems a harmless sort of thing. It is all unreal, 
artificial, and lifeless. It has no artistic merit, no 
aim or purpose but to give utterance to sickly, 
morbid fancies. We could almost imagine the 
author had been down into one of Dante’s hells to 
get her inspiration for the last chapter of horrors. 
Once she does try to have a little playful satire 
upon progressive women, but the point Was bro- 
ken long before in the daily papers. A witticism 
must be very finc to bear repeating. She takes 
pains to say that she does believe there is a 
God in heaven. When people write or speak truly 
from a great heart, strong in faith, and filled with 
love to God, they will be under no necessity of 
proclaiming this belief; it willspeak of itself. Tt 
is painful to write thus of any woman’s work, but 
the world is all too fall of bad poor books now, 
and women will never be elevated by such literary 
trash as this. 


VIII. It was refreshing to turn to Currer 
Bell’s new work, after reading Hagar. Villette 
is replete with interest, it fascinates through its 
strong healthy tone. In contrast it is like the 
fresh mountain breeze after a sultry summer's day. 
Currer Bell has real genius, whose wings are not 
clipped by any sickly sentimentality. No one can 
read this book without having their courage re- 
newed, their self reliance and persevering industry 
stimulated. We like Currer Bell’s heroines spec- 
ially ; they are plain, even homely, but they are 
loveable, and are loved for their real self that 
dwells within, loved with all the poetry of love. 
Life is now so artificial that even thongh the spirit 
does build its own house, it cannot always build 
the exterior beautiful ; it may only give an outline 
of beauty, and fill up rudely; but itself is there, 
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and may be full of grace and loveliness, Lucy 
Snow is the ghost of Jane Eyre, but Jane was wo- 
man ctiongh to bear being exhumed, or to have 
her ghost return every five years. Lucy Snow is 
pale, small, and shadowy ; ghosts are apt to be so; 
butshe has all Jane’s spirit, energy, fecling and 
self control. We like her, for she was an earnest 


worker, 
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Bosrox, April 12, 188g. 


Dean Mus. Davis. 

Last evening Dr. Harriot K. Hunt gave a lec- 
ture on the woman’s movement educationally con- 
sidered, with especial reference to the establisment 
of a High School for girls in this city. She had 
a fine intelligent audience, the new lall at the cor- 
ner of Dover street being about half full. Mer lee- 
ture was full of rich thought and admirable sugges- 
tion, enlivened by her keen satire and good natured 
wit. Her style is defective in method and arrange- 
ment; her sentences are long and involved; and 
the peculiar expressions borrowed from her Swe- 
denborgian associations, sometimes render her 
meaning obscure to an ordinary listener. The 
strict intellectual discipline in early life which she 
is striving to secure for others, would have saved 
her from these errors. Her voice is clear and 
strong, and her manner simple, earnest, and easy. 
She scems imbucd with a living interest in the 
subject, and to have no thought of herself, but as 
connected with it. The fault of her method of 
speaking is a too rapid enunciation, and want of 
sufficient pause between the paragraphs of her lec- 
ture and the divisions of her subject. In person 
she is neither young nor handsome, but looks 
healthy, honest, intelligent, thoroughly in earnest, 
good natured, and able to stand her ground woman- 
fully. 

Tn the course of her lecture she gaye a rapid 
sketch of the first settlement of America, claiming 
a symbolic meaning for tho fact, that it was taken 
possession of in the name of a woman, and that 
a woman welcomed the first Englishmon to its 
shores. She alluded to the prominent part which 
women had taken at various times, especially re- 
ferring to Anne Hutchinson, whose zeal and suf- 
ferings in the cause of religious liberty have done 
much for the enfranchisement of mind in this 
country. 

She then gave an account of the rise and pro- 
gress of the so called woman’s movement in the 
United States ; spoke of the first convention at Sen- 
eca Falls, of the gatherings at Worcester, West- 
chester, &c., of the establishment of People’s Col- 
leges for both sexes in New York and Ohio, of her 
own rejection by the Medical College as a pupil, 
of the resolutions of the medical students against 
her admission in 1851, and of her protest against 
the payment of taxes without representation in 
1853. 

She gave an admirable description of the scene 
which led her to this last step. “I wont,” she said, 
“to the City Clerk’s office for a slight alterationin 
my tax bill, no diminution. While waiting there 
I observed a long, lank, tallow-faced Irish boy 
come in, without intelligence in his face, or char- 
acter in his head. Ile presented a paper to the 
clerk. Lasked, “Is that a naturalization paper? 
Will you permit me to see it?” I looked at it and 
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found that this stupid, ignorant lad, who probably 
did not know whether Boston was in Massachu- 
setts or Mississippi, was entitled to the privileges 
of a citizen of Boston, while T, u native of Boston, 
having earned my property by my own profession- 
al labor, and paid taxes on it for nearly twenty 
pears, had not the right to vote how my money 
should be expended, or what should be taught in 
the primary schools. From that moment I re- 
solved to protest against such injustice.” 


She then spoke more particularly of the attempt 
to establish a High School in Boston some years 
since, and of its abandonment. The reasons for 
abandoning it were two—its great expense, and the 
immense nnmber of pupils who thronged to it— 
none being willing to leave it as Jong as 
they could remain. Dr. Hunt might well say 
these were strange reasons in a city like Boston. 
It can afford hundreds of thousands for alms-hous- 
es, for jails, for processions, dinners, fire-works, c., 
but not to educate itsdanghters. She said she had 
known many a school languish for want of pupils, 
but never one before from a gsuperabundance. 

In conclusion, she proposed a petition to the 
Mayor and Aldermen, asking for the immediate 
establshment of a high school, to be opened the 
ensuing autumn, 

At the close of the lecture, Mr. Jenckes claimed 
that women were not alone in their interest on this 
subject, but that he had adyocated it for many 
years ; and stated that the city of Boston was lia- 

le to an indictment for not complying with the 
State law for establishing high schools. An ani- 
mated discussion followed on the best means of 
bringing forward this subject, in which Mr. Jenckes, 
Henry C. Wright, John S. Sargent, Mrs. Alcott, 
and others, took part; and at a late hour the meet- 
ing adjourned to Washingtonian Hall, on the fol- 
lowing Monday, where the subject may be more 
fully considered. 

This may be considered a new step in our move- 
ment. Miss Hunt came forward, not apologeti- 
cally, butas a matter of course; and spoke not to 
defend her right to speech, but to advance a def- 
nite object. She was well received, and justly 
treated, and the good temper, as well as quick wit 
which she showed, in her conduet of the discussion 
which followed, were equally honorable to herself 
and agreeable to the audience. They separated 
with the consciousness of having passed a most 
agreeable evening, as well as of having received a 
new impetus to thought, and a new stimulus to ex- 
ertion on the great subject of woman's education. 

fours truly, L. 


PLAINFIELD, April 8, 1853. 
Dear Mus. Davis: 

I hope you will pardon my seeming neglect 
in not sooner responding to your kind letter, 
and noticing the receipt of your truly able pa- 
per. The Una arrived during our absence of 
some six wécks from home, and on my re- 
turn, I found such a host of duties reaching 
out their hands to welcome me, and grasping 
me so cordially that it has taken some time to 
get an honorable release from their importuni- 
ty. But now that stockings are darned, coats 


| mended, and mittens dispensed with for the 


season, I have begun to look after my old com- 
panion, the pen. What force in its right direc- 
tion! John Hays was right. The pen is 
the all powerful lever, With the press to mul- 
tiply its impressions, it far surpasses the power 
of Grecian eloquence. Success to all who dare 
use it freely, boldly. 

Everywhere I see the indications that the 
work of human redemption is being more fully 
understood. The foundation of rights is being 
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investigated, and with this must come light, | 


such light that the partialisms of former ages 
will be recognized as falsities, Massachusetts, 
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my own dear native state, I see is to be again 
the theatre where a great revolution is to com- 
mence. There are brave hearts there, as brave 
as Warren's or Sherman's, or Hancock's or Ad- 
ams’, and they will stand in no more awe of ? 
sovereign authority than these old heroes; 0 
though, according to the spirit of the times, they 9 
will use only moral weapons. May they prove $ 
as marton; for there are as great wrongs there 9 
to right. 

Kaas was stated to me a few days since, 
which illustrates the spirit that prevails in some 
hearts there, and proves that woman's interests 
are not safe in the hands of men, notwithstand- 
ing the gallantry so often boasted. Some years 
since a lady who was keeping a large boarding 
house in Boston, married a gentleman whose 
circumstances turned out less prosperous than 
she had a right to suppose; and a few days af- 
ter her personal property had become legally 
his; an officer called and levied an attachment 
upon her splendid furniture, etc., to satisfy the 
joint creditors of her husband and his brothers. 

As this interfered sadly with the lady’s busi- 
ness arrangements, a friend stepped in and 
bought the furniture, and allowed her to retain 
it, while the proceeds went to satisfy the de- 
mands of the creditors. Shortly after, he em- 
braced Millerism, and thinking the world so 
nearly at an end, he made no efforts to engage 
in business, and finally so embarrassed his 
wife's proceedings, that she was forced to aban- 
don her business and leave Boston. At last 
some friends interested themselves, and Capt. 
Aspinwall gave her a ticket on his first trip to 
California. Her husband accompanied her, 
but broken in spirits and failing in health, he 
Was a tax upon her exertions for the remain- 
ing year and a half of his life. By efforts al- 
most superhuman, she succeeded in amassing a 
small fortune, besides caring for him and pay- 
ing an immense doctor's bill during a protract- 
ed illness. But now comes the magnanimity of 
the law and the gallantry of manhood., The 
brother, for whose debts she had once been 
plundered, finding that she had loaned a few 
thousands to a gentleman who was returning to 
the States, serves a writ of injunction upon him, 
magnanimously intending to divide with the 
lady, and give her one third of her hard earned 

roperty, while he coolly pockets the remain- 
ing two thirds. 

The cause is still pending in one of our Wes- 
tern courts; we shall watch with interest to see 
what are the results. Had all the transactions 
taken place in any of the northern states, there 
could not be the slightest legal defense set up 
by the lady in question, but she would have to 
submit to the legal robbery with the best possi- 
ble grace. Now, the fact that California has a 
code more in accordance with the Law French, 
which allows a woman to conduct business with- 
out reference to the estate of her husband, 
leaves a strong ground of defense. But with 
such laws existing, there can be no question in 
the minds of sensible women as to the necessity 
of reform in the provisions of our statutes. Ev- 
ery day brings fresh evidence that your work 
is one demanded by the best interests of hu- 
manity. Yours truly, 

H. M. Tracy CUTLER. 


If you dislike people, shun their society, but 
do not express your dislike, or utter complaints 
against them. 


Truth is a rock of strength sufficient to bear 
the universe ; error a mire in which bodies sink 
in proportion to their gravity. 
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April 18th, 1858. 

Dear Una:—How came you to think that the ar- 
ticle in Putnam’s Magazine about “Woman and 
the Woman's Movement,” would amuse me? You 
know or ought to know, that I have not the head 
for such things as Mr. James writes. I read a 
pamphlet or tract of his once which I very much 
liked, and thought I understood it, too; but soon 
afterwards he published another which purported 
to be a further unfolding of the subject, and then 
I found that in fact I understood neither. I con- 
less that both he and Emerson oppress and exhaust 
me, each in his own, though a very different way. 
James writes as if he scorned to be understood, ns 
if anything that can be understood at all were not 
worth his utterance. Emerson differs from him 
in endeavoring to say everything that every body 
thinks and feels, but he makes his sentences al- 
ways seem as if theyfcould not hold all their own 
meaning, They are both transcendental, I sup- 
pose, but James is only dialectic, while Emerson 
is oracular. It is all alike metaphysics tome, I 
know, I really admire them bothin my woman way, 
and perhaps all the more for not understanding 
them. Ithink I will not read the Putnam article. 
I am most concerned now to understand the affir- 
mative side of the question, that I may, if I have 
occasion to question it, see exactly how it is met 
and disposed of by the old enemy, when it is fair- 
ly arrayed in the field of controversy. Wherever 
I go it is talked about, but in such away as serves 
no purpose of enlightenment or of conviction, So 
few people talk well who talk much; so few are 
willing to talk well, who can do so, and so few so- 
cial parties will permit good talking, that I am 
hopeless of benefit from conversational discussion. 
A few evenings since, our friend W- , rather 
surprised me with a specimen of his fine logical 
and didactic style of parlor preaching. It was 
sound, thorough, candid, and as unaffected as his 
private letters; but while I was all alive with the 
happiness of learning and approving, the beautiful 
Miss B s interrupted him with “what do you 
think, Mr. W: , about the rappings!“ She 
seemed to feel his mental superiority had some 
vague notion that he was thinking, and I suppose, 
desired to have her share in a conversation that 
was threatening just then to shade her peculiar 
brilliancy. The company, too, although of the 
best, (but alittle too large for any good purpose,) 
seemed relieved, and a dozen tongues were soon 
rattling about the wonderful facts that every body 
repeats to every body else ten times aday, upon 
the engrossing but most unimproving subject.— 
Mr. W. turned to me in his amiable and patient 
way, but I had not the courage to sit as his sole 
auditor and appropriate him to myself. Ina few 
moments he was gossiping nonentities as politely 
as if he liked such mental dissipation. T asked him 
yesterday why clever men cconomized their intel- 
lect so scrupulously when they converse with la- 
dies? “Oh, said he, evasively, they don't like 
pedantry, and they ure right; there is an arrogance 
in earnest efforts which the easy equality of social 
intercourse forbids.” Come, said I, tell me what 
makes you think so? “ Why, to tell you thetruth” 
he replied, “ I overheard Miss B———, complain 
of me the other evening, ‘that I talked like a book’ 
and that she did’nt like people who spoiled even- 
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ing parties by monopolizing the conversation, and 
prosel when they should be entertaining.” Just 
at this moment, in came Miss B „in all the 
glory of her spring array; her card case in one 
hand, her sun-shade in the other; and there was 
an end of the discussion for that time. She took 
hor position on the sofa, inthe exacting attitude 
of n reiguing beauty ; ho fell into the attitude of a 
practiced dandy, and together they performed the 
ceremony of a morning call to me anda delight- 
ful accidental meeting to each other, all done up 
in the latest fashion plate style. You should have 
scen him as he lifted his hat to me on the pave- 
ment, after standing ten minutes for our last words, 
as Miss B and I played off our extatic en- 
dearments atthe door, There was a twinkle in 
his eye, which said plainly enough, “you see, Miss 
Emma, and please make a note of it.“ The note 
I made ran thus: Miss B— is certainly very 
beautiful; it isa great happiness to know her no 
better than she wishes to be known ; fascinating to 
see as much of her as she is careful to display.— 
She is certainly not “a strong minded woman” 
gnd, it is possible that Mr. B is actually 
paying his addresses to her? 

Can anything be done for the reformation of the 
moral manners of social intercourse? Iam, as 
you know, neither a radical nora blue. I have 
not the conrage required for the one nor the talents 
of theother. But there is something in me that 
makes me weary of this eternal crowd of make- 
believers and emptiness. My infirmity makes 


me sedentary ; I am unattractive in person, and 
the forecast of my future makes me serions. The 


nearest and dearest objects of affection are denied 
tome; I cannot earncven the right to sleep in 
such idleness as my conditions of life compel, and 
I feel as if I shall be afraid to die; as I am un- 
worthy to live. It scems to me that the heaviest 
penalties of the sex lie upon those who would most 
gladly be innocent of its delinquencies. Js this 
what you mean in your last letter to me, by say- 
ing that “the highest must suffer for the lowest— 
the brain and heart for the evils in the inferior 
members?’ Alas, that scems to me to be the 
privilege, the compensation of the heroism that 
devotes itself to the redemption of the world. My 
suffering is unrealized by this great joy; I am 
suffering only for myself, and without ambition as 
without capacity. I am divided between the al- 
terations of wishing happiness at ong momentand 
forgetfulness at another, feeling that they are both 
unattainable, and for highest reasons, both alike 
undesirable and impossible. 

This morning as I passed along the street a 
couple of half dressed little girls suspended their 
rope dancing for the moment, and gazed at me 
with mingled curiosity and pity. One of them 
said to the other, “the poor cripple, it’s a pity of 
her.” Ah, my poor girls,“ thought T, “I am a 
cripple, indeed, and ina sense deeper, far deeper 
than you have the sense to know; but you are also 
of the sex that will teach you yet the fuller mean- 
ing of the word.” 

A year ago, I remember—how well I remember 
it—Mr. W. and three or four others were talk- 
ing about Miss F——, then one of the grandest 
young women in the city ; possessed of the rarest 
personal and intellectual advantages, and cultiva- 
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ted far beyond the standard limits allowed to u. 
n musician, a scholar and a wit, with such woman- 
ly majesty of mein and address that Kossuth p 
nounced her the poetical impersonation of Am 
ea! “I learn that Miss F- is engaged,“ said 
one of the ladies. “I know nothing of the facts, 
Mr. W—, but 1 doubt it.“ Why do you doubt 
it? asked L curiously, for he looked as if he had 
reasons for his opinion, “Oh, I don’t know” said 
he, in his shy way, when he is caught thinking in 
the presence of ladies, “I rather think she is born 
out of time and place; the carth is, I suppose, about 
a foot deep of such woman dust as she will make.” 
That speech fell upon me like a night mare; T 
have watched her ever since as if the fate of wo- 
manhood depended uponthe issue, Must thot no- 
ble girl marry n fool and a fortune, and through 
the rest of her life serve only to expose the one, 
and display the other? I wish I could tell you 
what I have seen of her since. Heaven pity us! 
She has made and broken off two engagements 
within the year, and now she bears the confession 
of recklessness, desperation and unprincipled con- 
formity to the socicty around her in her very face. 
She has grown arrogant, wilful, ugly; her yoice 
is harsh, her gestures violent and her whole manner 
ungnict and disagreable, and with it all she has 
grown mean! she fawns upon the magnates of 
fashion whom she scorns in her seeret heart, and 
she has only not become quite suffciently demoral- 
ized to sei herself in the market of fashion to a 
husband for the glitter of a position. By the time 
she is hardencd enough for that, she will be too 
cheap for the purchaser, 

It seems to me that the best must die not only an 
aronement, as you say, for the worst, but when 
they judge themselves unworthy of such gruce.— 
They must perish for differences of their own ¢x- 
cellencies, and their disproportion to the conditions 
which surround them, Woman dust! Yes it is 
deep all over the surface of the earth ; and sacrifice 
is not yet ended. The last words that I heard 
from Miss F were a scathing satire upon (wo- 
man’s rights” and “strong minded women.” I 
looked earnestly in her face; she seemed conscious 
of the truth her lips were falsifying, and five min- 
utes afterwards, aside, she said to me, “T am asham- 
ed of my sex, they arg fit only for slavery, and no: 
body but a fool would take any trouble with them 
or for them.” 

There it was, all out, and T said in my heart, “dust 
to dust,” but alas, for the crumbling of heart anil 
hope, of power and principle, and all that is divine 
in woman! Foran hour after she devoted her- 
self to Mr. W——, and he neglected Miss B— 
forher. How false and hollow—what a region of 
outsides society is. 

I am not answering your letter, but how natu- 
rally our thoughts tend towards the same points 
You speak of anew association, a new societary — 
organization, got up, I believe, to remedy some of 
the evils of which this miserable world is suffering. 
Fourierism I had thought was mainly a system for 
organizing labor, and promising only ata 
and distant day to redeem the better cultured sul 
ferers of civilization from their great wretche 
or at least offering them only the enjoyment ! 
springs from a beneficient agency in the it re 
formation. ‘This, indeed, is enough for the st 
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the generous and the hopeful—tor the apostles and 
martyrs of progress. I wish I also could do some- 
thing for its furtherance worthy of the life that is 
given to me, but “dust, woman-dust”—the doom is 
upon me, I am worthless and therefore hopeless. 
And this is not all; the future world cannot be so 
severed from the present that we can forget it.— 
The sorrow of ineflicieney here, must surely damp 
the joy of happiness there. There is our hope, 
the hope of that solidarity which a correspondent 
of yours explains in part, and is, Isuppose, even 
more fully embraced in St. Paul’s declaration that 
“the whole family in heaven and earth is one;” 
Ephesians iii, 15. There, in that world where an- 
gels are made ministers to them that are the heirs 
of salvation here, with better instrumentalities 
than such as I possess in this life, we may repair 
the delinquencies we now commit and endure, and 
so abate the remorse which they impose. 

My whole head is sick, my whole heart is faint, 
because “ the hurt of the daughters of my people 
is not healed.” I add my public moan to the world- 
wide “ery of the human.” It is but another call 
to you to endure your toil and bear its reproach 
while you look for the new heaven and the new 
carth. Tam never so glad as when your letters 
come to me, never so melancholy as when T think 
of the difference there is between those who have 
so much as you have to give, and those who need 
so much as I need to receive. 

Looking out from my window I see a crowd of 
men busy in building a house. How strong and 
brave that robust hod carrier seemes as he ascends 
the ladder with his load. How much nobler than 
I am with this great weight on my heart. His is 
the happiness of strength, rude but useful. If this 
wretched frame would let me I think I too might 
have the gladness of work well done. If I were 
but grandly suffering for others while strong in 
myself, it would be blessedness. Imust have bet- 
ter health or—how that word haunts me—with the 
proud, the vain and the worthless of my sisterhood 
I will soon add a few more grains to deepen that 
growing layer of woman dust. EMMA. 
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The Anti Lancet, is a new paper just issued 
at Pawtucket, R. I. It isin pamphlet form, 32 
pages, and has, as associate editors, J Emerson 
Kent, M. D., Abraham Livezey, M. D., Wm. 
Turner, M. D., and John Coleman, M. D. The 
names of its corresponding contributors speak 
well for its future interest. It advocates the 
education of women in the medical profession ; 
and aims to treat those subjects which come le- 
gitimately within the range of such a paper, in 
a suitable manner for the people. It proposes 
to republish Dr. Dickson’s work on the Chrono- 
thermel system. 
the price of the journal, which is $1 50. 
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S Lucy Stone has given two Lectures in 
Metropolitan Hall. They are well spoken of 
in the Tribune, both as to matter aud manner, 
and fully reported. The account came too late 
for us to do more than notice the fact, which is 
of importance, although we would have liked 
to give the whole report, for we find the argu- 
ment so well sustained with illustrative facts, 
that they should have a place where they will 
be preserved. 


This alone would be worth | 


Lorn Tubus characteristics which ensured 
his success. 

From Lord Campbell's Lives of the Lord Chancellors. 

In truth his success was certain. With the re- | 
spectable share he possessed of real talents and of | 
valuable acquirements, together with his physical | 
advantages of dark complexion, strongly marked | 
features, piercing cyes, bushy eyebrows, and sono- | 
rons voice, all worked to the best effect by an im- 
measurable share of self-confidence; he could not 
fail. ‘This last quality was the chief cause of his 
greatness. 

Of him, Lady Mary Wortley Montague seems 
to have been speaking prophctically, if, according 
to her evident meaning, you substituted “ self-con- 
fidence,” for “impudence,” —which properly be- 
longs only toa shameless imposition. “ A mod- 
erate merit” writes she, “with a large share of impu- 
dence, is more probable to be advanced than the 
greatest qualifications without it.“ The first neces- 
sary qualification is impudence, and (as Demos- 
thenes said of action in oratory) the second is im- 
pudence, and the third is impudence. No modest | 
man ever did or ever will make his fortune. 

Your friends, Lord Halifax, Robert Walpole, and 
all other remarkable instances of quick advance- 
ment, have been remarkably impudent. The min- 
istry is like a play at count; there’s a little door to 
get in, and a crowd without—shoving and thrust- 
ing who shall be foremost; people who knock oth- 
ers with their elbows, disregard a little kick on the 
shins, and still thrust heartily forwards, are sure of 
a good place. Your modest man stands behind in 
the crowd, is shoved about by everyhody, his 
clothes torn, almost squeezed to death—and sees a 
thousand get in before him, that don’t make so 
good a figure as himself.“ 

When Thurlun appeared in court with his silk 
robe and full bottom wig—lowering frowns and 
contemptuous smiles successively passing across 
his visage as the arguments on the judgment pro- 
cecded—the soliciters could not behold him with- 
out some secret awe, and without believing that he 
was possessed of some mysterions powers which he 
could bring into activity in their service. When 
he had an opportunity of opening his mouth, he 
spoke in a sort of oracular or judicial tone, as if he 
had an undoubted right to pronounce the verdict 
or judgment in favor of his client. He appeared 
to think that his opponent was guilty of great pre- 
sumption in controyerting any of his positions, and 
unless his cause was desperately bad (when he 
would spontaneously give it up) he tried to convey 
the notion that the Judges, if they showed any dis- 
position to decide against him, were chargeable 
with gross ignorance, or were actuated by some 
corrupt motive. By such arts he was in first rate 
business, and all of a sudden—from extreme poy- 
erty—in the receipt of a very large income. I do 
not find that he was counsel in any celebrated 
cases before he was Solicitor General; but Burrow | 
aud the other contemporary reporters, show that 
during the eight following years, he argued many 
of the most important questions of law which came 
on for decision in Westminster Hall. 


Goop Manners.—Good manners are the 
blossoms of good sense, and it may be added, of 
good feeling too; for if the law of kindness be 
written in the heart, it will lead to that dis- 
interestedness in little as well asin great things 
—that desire to oblige, and attention to the 
gratification of others, which is the foundation 
of good manners.— Locke. 

— — — 

We are very sorry to say to the inquir- 

ers for the first number of the Una, that the 


edition is entirely exhausted. 


For the Una. 
TO MRS. SARAH HELEN WHITMAN. 
Like dusky fly athwart the summer night 
Shrinking from all the glare of comomn day, 
I did but lift my wings and straight a ray 
(Itself enkindled in the starry light 
That nursed thy mystic eyes) knew at the sight 
Thy shadow-loving orbs* soft turned away 
Where lights supernal round their visions play, 
As o’er the cloud the rainbow lingers bright, 
Sweet Sister Soul! I knew thee from afar— 
Knew the deep meaning of thy bended head 
Inclined to voices from some distant star 
As one who listens for a Lover's tread ; 
Thou art Eurydicé bent, pale to hear 
The Lute of Orpheus stealing to her ear. 
E. OAKES SMITH. 
BrooxLYN, April 23, 1853. 
*Those who are best acquainted with Mrs, Whitman, 
will have observed her pretty habit of shading her eyes, 


much in the manner of the Countess of Albany, celebra- 
ted by Alfieri. 


Mrs. J. G. Swissnerm’s LETTERS to Country 
Gints, by J. C. Riker, 

Ts a neat, tasteful volume, of over two hundred 
pages, full of instruction about thes government of 
life in the little every day duties that go to 
make up the great whole. We read the letters as 
they appeared in the Saturday Visitor, and felt then 
that they must be invaluable to many a poor neg- 
lected girl, for mothers do neglect their daughters 
shockingly ; the word is, oh! “they will learn by ex- 
perience,” but that is often a severe teacher. The 
book is inseribed to her mother ; a beautiful tribute 
fora daughter, to one who has guided them through 
the carly mysteries of life, lovingly and truly. The 
closing sentence of the last letter, is too true to be 
passed over. „There is no better safeguard against 
the evils that exist in the world, than a well culti- 
vated mind. Read, read good books, read aloud 
to your friends, then think and talk about what you 
have read, and to you the world will be a beauti- 
ful world, worthy of its great Creator, and the peo- 
ple in it will be your brothers and sisters—the great 
majority of them very loveable, in spite of their 
faults.” From reading this you may wish to read 
the book, and city girls may learn from it as well 
as the girls of the country. 


We have given place this month to the 
very able essay of Rey. T. W. Higginson on 
“Woman and her Wishes,” for we felt that its 
circulation previous to the convention might do 
something toward creating a public sentiment 
more favorable to granting her wishes, than 
has existed. We knew the article would be 
directly to the point, therefore we did not hesi- 
tate to give it the place that“ Woman Morally 
Considered” should have occupied, for we have 
two thirds of the year yet before us, and per- 
haps a life time to work out our theories in; and 
we are not in the least in a hurry, as we prom- 
ised we never would be. ; 

— — 

Mrs. Lydia Ann Carter, of Rochester, is an 
accredited agent for the Una in that city, and 
Mrs. Mary B. Converse, of Buffalo, 
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For the Una. 
WOMAN AND HER WISHES. 
BY T. W. HIGGINSON, 
Minister of the Worcester Free Church. 


“ Every book of knowledge which is known 
to Oosana or to Vreehaspatee, isby nature im- 
planted in the understandings of women.” This 
isthe creed gallantly announced in that wise 
book of Oriental lore, the Heetopades of 
Veeshnoo Sarma. Probably itis from an e x- 
treme reliance on this inward illumination that 
we have from the same quarter of the globe the 
valuable suggestion: “Daughtersshould be made 
emulous of acquiring the virtues of their sex, 
but should be altogether forbidden to read and 
write.” But we have changed all that beneath 
our western star of empire. Those who once 
could not with propriety learn their letters, now 
have those letters conferred upon them as hon- 
orable appendages; and the maidens who once 
must not know A from B, may now acquire not 
only their A. B., but their A. M., their M. D., 
their F. R. S., and their A. A. S: —and are still 
grasping for more. p 

It must be confessed, however, that most of 
us look with distrust upon these feminine suf- 
fixes as grammatical innovations, and are not 
yet prepared to go beyond the simpler combina- 
tions of the alphabet. But we all go thus far. 
It is a point conceded that girls shall be “ edu- 
cated,” which is our convenient synonyme for 
going to school. The most conservative grant 
this, And the sole question now open between 
these and the most radical is not—shall a wo- 
man have schooling ?—but, what shall she do 
with her schooling when she has it? 

I do not mean to say that the facilities of tu- 
ition allowed to girls, as yet equal those ex- 
tended to boys; but they are evidently becom- 
ing equalized. 

As regards our Massachusetts school system, 
there appears to be no difference out of Boston, in 
the opportunities given to the sexes, while the use 
made of those opportunities by female pupils is 
onan average greater, because they have more 
leisure than the non-collegiate portion of the 
boys. Everywhere but in Boston there is the 
same High School course open for the daugh- 
ters, as for the sons of the people. At public 
examinations I have seen contests of male and 
female intellect, on the bloodless field of the 
black-board, which it tried men’s souls to watch. 
Thave seen delicate girls whose slight fingers 
could searcely grasp the huge chalk bullet with 
which the field was won, meet and vanquish the 
most staggering propositions in Conic Sections, 
which would (crede experto) scatter a Senior 
Class at some colleges, as if the chalk bullet 
were a bombshell. Let no one henceforward 
deny that our plans of school tuition, such as 
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they are, have been fairly extended 20 girls 
also. Beyond this, however, the equality has 
hardly reached. 

The colleges of Massachusetts are all maseu- 
line. The treasures and associations of Cam- 
bridge, to which so many young men have 
owed the impulse and the enlightenment of 
their whole lives, are inaccessible to a woman, 
save as the casual courtesy of librarian or pro- 
fessor may give her a passing glance into Gore 
Hall. And it is a remarkable fact that simul- 
taneously with the establishment of Antioch 
College in Ohio, which opens an equal academ- 
ic provision for women, under the presidency 
ofthe father of our Massachusetts school sys- 
tem, we see in our own state the first instance 
of unequal educational legislation, in the pro- 
posed bill establishing male scholarships in col- 
leges. The merits of the measure in other re- 
spects I do not disparage, but it is certainly li- 
able to this objection. It isestimated that, even 
now, every graduate of Harvard has received a 
gratuity of about $1000, chiefly from private 
endowments, over and above his bills for tui- 
tion; and it is now proposed that the public 
shall vote, toa portion of these, $100 per annum 
in addition; thus still farther increasing the 
disproportion already created. 

We are apt to felicitate ourselves, however, 
on the great progress achieved in female edu- 
cation. Perhaps we are too indiscriminate in 
the rejoicing. There never was a time when 
there were not highly educated women, accord- 


| ing to the standard of their age. Isis and Mi- 


nerva show the value set upon feminine intel- 
lect by the ancients. We forget the noble trib- 
ute of Plato to feminine intellect, in his Ban- 
quet. We forget the cordial recognition by 
Cicero of the eloquence of Laelia. We forget 
the long line of learned and accomplished Eng- 
lish women from Lady Jane Grey to Elizabeth 
Barrett. We forget that wonderful people, 
the Spanish Arabs, among whom women were 
public lecturers and secretaries of kings, while 
Christian Europe was sunk in darkness. Let 
me aid in rescuing from oblivion the name of 
Ayesha, daughter of Ahmed ben Mohammed 
ben Kadim, of Cordova, who was reckoned the 
most learned woman of her age (the tenth cen- 
tury) in poetry, mathematics, medicine and the 
other sciences which then and there flourished. 
In the words of the Moorish historian, “ She 
was beautiful like a rising sun, fine and slender 
like a young aloe bending its head to the 
Southern breezes; if she ran she looked like an 
antelope disappointing the sportsmen by her 
rapid flight; and if oceupied in study or medi- 
tation, her eyes resembled the soft and melting 
eyes of the gazelle, looking from the top of the 
rock upon the burning sands of the desert— 
She was a well of science, a mountain of dis- 
cretion, an ocean of learning.” This was the 
Arab definition of what enlightened and chival- 
rous Anglo Saxons would call facetiously a blue- 
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stocking, or more seriously, an “unsexed wo- 
man.“ 

Following the Arab practice, there were fe- 
male professors of the classics and of rhetoric at 
Salamanca and Alcala, under Ferdinand and 
Isabella. At the revival of letters in Italy, the 
intellectual influence of Lucrezia Borgia is 
ranked by Roscoe with that of his hero Leo X. 
Vittoria Colonnaand Veronica Gambara ranked 
as the equals and friends of Bembo and Michael 
Angelo; and Tiraboschi declared the Rima- 
trice or female poets of the 15th century to be 
little inferior either in number or merit to the 
Rimatori or male poets, And Pope Clement 
XIV (Ganganelli) wrote in 1763 to a lady 
who had sent him her translation of Locke, ex- 
pressing his satisfaction that the succession of 
learned women was still maintained in Italy. 

These I cite merely as specimens of the a- 
bundant facts to be had for the asking. If I 
had at hand the once renowned work of Peter 
Paul de Ribera, published in the 18th century, 
and entitled “ The Immortal Triumphs and He- 
roic Enterprises of 845 Women ;” or if Thad the 
privilege of consulting the library of Count Le- 
opold Ferri, sold at Padua in 1847, consisting 
solely of the works of female authors, and 
amounting to 80,000 volumes, —I would go more 
thoroughly into this branch of the subject. 

I think it must, however, be conceded on the 
most cursory examination, that the superiority 
of modern female tuition consists less in its 
high standard, than in its general diffusion. 
But when we reach this point another serious 
question arises. 

For it is obvious that tuition in schools is a 
mere preliminary to the rotation of life, and ev- 
ery system must be judged by its connexion as 
awhole. Now the great defect of our plan of 
schooling for girls appears to be this, that it 
recognizes for them no object in existence ex- 
cept matrimony. This will be comparatively 
harmless if we assume that every woman is to 
be married at twenty, but as this is the expe- 
rience of only a small minority, there would 
seem to be a deficiency in the arrangement. 
And in view of the probable fact that at this 
moment full one third of the women in Massachu- 
setts are cither unmarried or childless, there cer- 
tainly appears to be a flaw from the outset in 
our educational plans. 

The schooling of boys is prospective ; whata 
source of mental and moral stimulus is indica- 
ted by that one word. All acquired faculties 
are to be brought to bear upon some definite 
end. The high-school prepares for the acade- 
my; the academy for college; college for tho 
professional school, perhaps; and all for some 
yocation where “knowledge is power.” Nay, 
who has not seen some indolent young man, 
who, after wasting all the opportunities of his 
earlier career, was yet galvanized into industry 
by the professional school, because the final 
pressure ofan immediate aim was then applied. 
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But what adequate aim has the tuition of girls? 
To fit them to be wives and mothers? But 
so has the boy the probable destiny of becom- 
ing a father; the father has commonly more 
oversight of at least the intellectual training of 
the children, than has the mother; and yet the 
young man has the prospect of this sacred re- 
sponsibility to rouse him, and all the incentives 
likewise, of professional and public duty. And 
if this accumulation of motives so often fails to 
act upon the boy, how can we expect that one 
alone will be sufficient for his sister. 

To illustrate the manner in which this be- 
comes apparent to an intelligent practical in- 
structor, I quote the testimony of Mr. Smythe, 
of Oswego, N. V., in a Teacher's Convention 
a year or more ago: 

“Mr. Smythe spoke from practical expe- 
rience, having taught a large school of both 
girls and boys, and he had observed, that up to 
a certain pot, their capacities or their progress 
wasaboutequal. Perhaps the girlseven showed 
more aptitude; but at that point they flagged, 
and there was a perceptible difference thence- 
forward. He had asked one young lady the 
reason of this, and she explained it thus: The 
boys are going into college; they have all be- 
fore them; but we, having nothing more to do, 
we are going ‘no where.’" There was, he 
thought, an equality of talent in girls and boys ; 
and if the former failed to evince it on any 
point, the failure arose from a want of stimu- 
us. They had no aim in society worthy to in- 
spire them.” 


I cannot deny the truth of this. I have too 
often been asked, almost with tears, by young 
and well educated girls, to suggest to them some 
employment that should fill the demands of 
heart and intellect; something to absorb their 
time and thoughts. A pupilina School of De- 
sign once told me that in her opinion the ma- 
jority of the scholars sought the occupation not 
as a means of support, nor to gratify an artistic 
taste, but solely for the sake of an interesting 
employment. And in seeing the imperfect at- 
tempts to invent such employments, and the 
results, good in their way, but so wholly inade- 
quate; I have almost sighed with these discon- 
tented ones, over the one-sided benevolence of 
society ; and felt that to give “ education,” with- 
out giving an object, was but to strengthen the 
wings of a caged bird. 


| sisters, a noble duty. 


Nothing can hide from me the conviction 
that an immortal soul needs for its sustenance 
something more than visiting and gardening, | 
and novel-reading, and a crochet-needle, and | 
the occasional manufacture of sponge cake.— 
Yet what else constitutes the recognized ma- 
terial for the life of most “well-educated” 
young ladies from eighteen to twenty-five— 
that “life so blameless and aimless.” Some, I 
admit, are married ; some teach school, (the one 
miserably-underpaid occupation left open for 
the graduates of our high-schools—the Procrus- 
tes-bed of all young female intellect.) A 
few remarkable characters will of course | 
mark out an independent path for themselves, | 
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in spite of discouragement. A few find ready 
for them in the charge of younger brothers and 
A few have so strong a 
natural propensity for study that they pursue 
it by themselves—though this is rare. Some 
enter mechanical occupations, which are at 
least useful as employing their hands and ener- 
gies, if not their intellects. z 

But for most of those of average energy, 
“to this complexion mnst they come at last.” 
“Tt is a sad thing to me (said an accomplished 
female teacher in my hearing) to watch my fine 
girls after they leave school, and see the expres- 
sion of intellect gradually fade ont of their faces, 
for want of an object to employ it.” 

I do not claim that all young women share 
these dissatisfactions. They are confined to 
the thoughtful and the noble. The empty and 
the indolent find such a life satisfactory enough. 
“ Why do you dislike to leave school?“ (said 
one young lady once, within our knowledge, to 
another). “ Because I shall then have nothing 
to do,” she answered. „Nothing to do! (was 
the astonished reply)—why, there is plenty to 
do, cannot you stay at home and make pretty 
little things to wear, as other girls do?“ “But 
I don’t care for that, (pleaded the spirited and 
thoughtful maiden )—I don't think I was created 
and educated merely to make pretty little things 
to wear.” But the protest was of no avail. 

With the exclusion of women from intellect- 
ual employments, is an accompanying exclu- 
sion from other of the more lucrative occupa- 
tions, upon which I will not now dwell, “not 
because there is so little to be said upon it, but 
because there is so much.” This prohibition 
extends even into the employments peculiarly 
fitted for woman, as the retail dry goods trade 
in our cities, which employs tens of thousands. 
The new Schools of Design open an admirable 
field for them, but one in which they already 
find opposition, on the ground that the intro- 
duction of female labor will create a reduction 
of wages in the vocation; an explanation yet 
more discreditable to the community than the 
fact which it explains. In Lowell the average 
wages of women are estimated at $200 per 
week (deducting board)—those of men at $4 80 
for labor no longer, and often no more difficult. 
In some of our towns female grammar school 
teachers are paid $175 per annum, and male 
teachers $500 for schools of the same grade, 
and smaller. The haunts of sin and shame in 
our great cities, can tell some of the results of 
these criminal irregularities. 

But the question of employment, important 
though it be, is still a secondary one. Indeed, 
it will ultimately settle itself. It is not appa- 
rent that men have anything to do with it, ex- 
cept to secure fair play, which is less difficult 
here than in some other matters. Energetic 
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women will make their way into the avocations 
suited to them, and the barrier once broken 
down, others will follow. Za carriere ouverte 
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aur talens, is the only motto. No one can an- 
ticipate the results, and it is useless to dogma- 
tize. “Let them be sea-captains if they will,” 
said Margaret Fuller, speaking only perhaps in 
some vague memory of readings in Herodotus, 
and of the deeds of Artemisia at Salamis ;—but 
soon after, the newspapers were celebrating the 
name and fame of Miss Betsey Miller, captain 
for these dozen years of the Scotch brig Cleo- 
tus. Yet woman, it would appear, is “ consti- 
tutionally disqualified for action.” Tt would be 
pleasant to see the grave author of this phrase 
on board Capt Betsey’s brig, beating into the 
port of Belfast in a gale of wind. It is to be 
feared, however, that he would be constitution- 
ally disqualified for remaining above the hatch- 
es. 

The test of sphere is success. Tf Miss Miller 
can walk the quarter deck, if Madame Grange 
can argue cases in court, if Mrs. W- ean 
conduct the complex business transactions of a 
great Paris house, if Maria Mitchell can discover 
comets, and Harriet Hosmer carve statues; if 
Appolonia Jagiello can fightin one European 
revolution, and Mrs. Putnam vindicate another 
(besides having the gift of tongues ;)—if 
Harriot Hunt can really cure diseases, and Lu- 
cretia Mott and Antoinette Brown can preach 
good sermons, and Mrs. Swishelm and Mrs. 
Nichols edit successful newspapers :—then all 
these are points gained forever, and the case is 
settled so far. Nor can any one of these be set 
aside as an exceptional case, until it is shown 
that it isnot, on the other hand, a test case; an 
evidence that there are many others who would, 
with a little less discouragement, have done the 
same things. 

For that there are great discouragements it 
is useless and ungenerous to deny. For every 
obstacle that a man of genius is admired for 
surmounting, a woman surmounts an hundred. 
If any one of the aforesaid women has attained 
to her position without actual resistance or ridi- 
cule, then that is the exception, for these things 
are the rule. Margaret Fuller's biographers 
did not stoop to tell the whole story of the petty 
insults and annoyances which she incurred in 
the simple effort to take the place which be- 
longed to her. Some critics have doubted the 
propriety of Elizabeth Barrett's venturing to 
write such vigorous verses; woman should be 
“the lovely subject of poetry,” these gallant gen- 
tlemen think, not its author ;—they do not, how- 
ever, contract for the production of the article 
from their own brains, of a quality equivalent 
to the Dream of Exile. Even Punch considers 
female physicians to be fair game; as if the 
wonder were not that any delicate woman 
should employ any other. 

The first lesson usually impressed upon a girl 
is, that the object of her instruction is to make 
her more pleasing and ornamental; but of her 
brother’s to make him more wise and useful. 
Parents, pulpit and pedagogue commonly teach 
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her the same gospel. If she opens book or 
newspaper, she finds the same theory. I for- 
get from what feeble journal I cut the follow- 
ing: “ A sensible lady writes to us as follows: 
i Woman's true mission, about which so much 
has been written, is to make herself as charming 
and bewitching as possible to the gentlemen." 
Yet what is this but Milton’s “He for God on- 
ly, she for God in him!” We have but to turn 
to the books nearest at hand for abundant il- 
lustrations of the same thing. 

“Women ought not to interfere in history, 
(says an eminent writer), for history demands 
action, and for action they are constitutionally 
disqualified!” (Shades of Queen Bess and 
Margaret of Anjou, of the Countess of Derby, 
Flora MeDonald and Grace Darling!) 

„This difficult statement requires some qual- 
ification, (says another) ifthe reader be young, 
inexperienced, or a female.” 

Goethe said that “ Dilettanti, and especially 
women, have but weak ideas of poetry.” 

Tt seems hardly credible thateven Dr. Chan- 
ning inan Essay “on Exclusion and Denuncia- 
tion in Religion,” should have reflected quite 
severely on women forgetting the tenderness 
of their sex and arguing on theology.” For if, 
as a recent Convention preacher declared, 
“among the redeemed, up to this time, an im- 
mense majority are women,” one would suppose 
that their experimental knowledge of religious 
matters might partially counterbalance a tri- 
fling deficiency in the Hebrew tongue which 
is not, indeed, a quite universal accomplishment 
among the male sex. 

It is strange to see that when men try to rise 
highest in their advice to women, they so seldom 
rise beyond this thought, that the position of 
woman is but secondary and relative. An em- 
inent Boston teacher, who has done much for 
female education, astonished me when I read in 
the “School and Schoolmaster” his unequal 
appeals for the school boy and school girl. 

“ That boy on yonder bench may be a Wash- 
ington ora Marshall. * + * That 
fair-haired girl may be [what?—not a Guion 
or a Roland, an Edgeworth or a Somerville— 
no, but] the future mother ofa Washington ora 
Marshall! By inspiring her heart with the 
highest principles, you may do much to advance 
humanity by forming a sublime specimen of a 
just man.“ And so on. 

Thave heard the indignation expressed by 
young women on occasions like this; once es- 
pecially after a Normal School examination, 
when this had been the burden of the addresses 
of the excellent gentlemen there present— 
They all spoke” said the indignant girls, “as 
if the whole aim of a woman's existence was to 
be married, and we all wished that we might 
never be married, so as to prove that there were 
other noble duties in life, for us as well as for 
young men, They would not have spoken so 
to them.” 
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Now with this immense difference, that pre- 
cisely where the stimulus is applied to young 
men, there the pressure of discouragement is 
laid on girls—it cannot be expected that the 
faculties of the latter for different employments 
should be developed with equal ease. The va- 
ried functions suitable to women will be filled 
more slowly, for the same reason that it takes 
twice as long to ascend the Ohio against the 
current as to descend by its aid. But it has well 
been asked “if woman's mind be really so fee- 
ble, why is she left to struggle alone with all 
those difficulties which are so sedulously remoy- 
ed from the path of man?“ 

There is, moreover, this inconvenience, that 
although greater strength may in certain cases 
be developed by this encounter with prejudice, 
it is apt likewise to mar the symmetry and grace 
of the character; and hence the occasional 
charge of unfeminine unattractiveness against 
distinguished women. Mill, with his usual 
penetration, enumerates among common falla- 
cies, the impression, that when one extraordina- 
ry member of a class is rendered conceited or 
offensive by the isolation—the whole class, if 
elevated, would show the same qualities. Make 
education and station accessible to all women, 
and the source of annoyance will disappear. 

I repeat, however, that even the question of 
employments isa secondary one. The avoca- 
tions of many men are as little ‘stimulating to 
the intellectual nature as those of women. Com- 
paratively few men are educated by their em- 
ployments. The great educator of American 
men is the ballot box, with its accompani- 
ments. 

By “its accompaniments” I mean the whole 
world of public life, public measures, public in- 
terests and public office. From direct partici- 
pation in this school of instruction, the Ameri- 
can woman is not ouly more rigidly excluded 
than the woman of any other christian nation ; 
but this takes place under circumstances of pe- 
culiar aggravation, precisely because more im- 
portance is attributed to this sphere among the 
Americans than elsewhere. It is a startling 
fact that in the land where the right of political 
action is most universal, most prized, and most 
jealously guarded among men, it should be most 
scrupulously denied to women. In most Euro- 
pean countries the sexes stand nearly on a lev- 
cl in this respect; the distinction is not of sex, 
but of station. A few men can be kings, peers 
and prime ministers—a few women can be 
queens, peeresses and regents. ‘The masses of 
both sexes are equally far removed from direct 
participation in public affairs, and hence wo- 
man, as woman, is neither degraded nor de- 
frauded. 

Indeed some of the most eminent European 
statesmen and thinkers of the last century, have 
argued against the principle of universal suf- 
frage. on the ground that it must necessarily, if 
consistently established, include women also. 


| cannot be surprised to readin one of the ablest 


This was the case, for instance, with Pitt and 
Coleridge. Talleyrand said, “ To see one half 
of the human race excluded by the other half 
trom all participation in government, is a polit- 
ical phenomenon, which, on abstract principles, 
it is impossible to explain.” “The principle of 
an aristocracy is admitted (says De Tocque- 
ville) the moment we reject an absolutely uni- 
versal suffrage.” 

On the other hand, among English demo- 
erats,—as Godwin, Betham and the authors of 
the People’s Charter, there is the same ready 
recognition of the abstract right of woman to 
this prerogative. 

And yet in the United States, in which alone 
the experiment of Democracy is claimed to have 
been tried ;—here, where all our institutions 
must stand or fall by their conformity to the 
abstract idea of equality here, where moreo- 
ver (says De Tocqueville again) “ politics are 
existence, and exclusion from politics seems 
like exclusion from existence ;’—here, one half 
the race is still excluded. ‘Tennyson sums itall 
up in his “ Princess:” 


“ Millions of throats will bawl for Civil Rights 
-o woman named ““ 


Not to name heris, in a democratic govern- 
ment, to ignore her existence. And hence one 


commentaries on American institutions, the 
cool general roamark—“ In the Free States, ex- 
cept criminals and paupers, there is no class of 
persons who do not exercise the elective fran- 
chise" Women are not even a “class of per- 
sons ;” they are fairly dropped from the human 
race, And very naturally, since we have grown 
accustomed to recognize an “ universal suf- 
frage" which does not include them, 

It is no wonder that, under these circumstan- 
ces, we Americans are remarkably polite to wo- 
men. It will take a good many bows and deli- 
cate homages to atone for this unexpected re- 
sult of free institutions,—to leave one-half the 
population with less access to political power 
than they have under monarchies. With an 
awkward impulse of compensation, we attempt 
to atone for our fraud by courtesies. We rob 
woman of her right to the soil she stands upon, 
and then beg leave to offer her a chair, „ Chiv- 
alry,” said the brilliant German woman Rahel,” 
was a poetical lie, necessary to restore the equal- 
ity of the sexes.” Is our American chivalry of 
the same stamp ? 

The most fascinating of modern Catholic wri- 
ters, Digby, brings it asa charge against repub- 
lican institutions, that they are “in the highest 
degree inimical to the influence and importance 
of women.” And one can hardly deny their 
tendency to fix more permanently that with- 
drawal of rights and substitution of favors, which 
has always been the ground of complaint among 
intelligent women. It is singular too that in a 
country where the customary standard of fe- 
male schools is higher than anywhere else, the 
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opportunity of females for public service should 
be less than in most of the nationsof Europe. 

In England, “in a reported case, it is stated 
by counsel, and substantially assented to by the 
court, thata woman is capable of serving in al- 
most all the offices of the kingdom; such as 
those of Queen, Marshal, Great Chamberlain, 
and Constable of England, the Champion of 
England, Commissioner of Sewers, Governor 
of a Workhouse, Sexton, [parish clerk,] Keep- 
er of the Prison, of the Gate House, of the Dean 
and Chapter, of Westminster, Returning Ofii- 
cer for Members of Parliament, and Constable, 
the latter of which is in some respeets judicial. 
The oftice of Jailer is frequently exercised by a 
woman.” 

In an action at law it has been determined that 
an unmarried woman, having a freehold, might 
vote for Members of Parliament; and it is re- 
corded that Lady Packington returned two. 
The office of Grand Chambariain in 1822 was 
filled by two women; and that of clerk of the 
crown, in the court of Queen’s Bench, has been 
granted to a female. ° 

At the coronation of King Richard I, Dame 
Margaret Dimock, wife of Sir John Dimock, came 
into court and “claimed the place to be the king’s 
champion, by the virtuc of the tenure of her manor 
of Serinelby in Lincolnshire, to challenge and defy 
all such as Opposed the King's right to the crown.“ 
The Countess of Pembroke, Dorset and Mont- 
gomery, had the office of hereditary sheriff of West- 
moreland, and ¢xercised it in person. At the as- 
sizes at Appleby she sat with the judges on the 
bench. 

In more ancient times the Anglo Saxon Chron- 
icle states that Wesburg, Queen to Wight-red, 
assisted at the Wittanagemot held at Borchamsted. 
William of Malmsbury speaks of a parliament con- 
voked by King Edgar in which he was assisted by 
his mother Alfgiva. Matthew of Westminster 
tells us that Canute in a national assembly, “ act- 
ed by the advice of Queen Emma and the bishops 
and nobility of England.” 

Itis a remarkable fact that one of the most im- 
portant treaties of modern Europe—the peace of 
Cambray in 1529—was negotiated solely by Mar- 
garet, the nunt of Charles V., and Louisa, mother 
of Francis I. 

It is strange to turn from such a wide variety of 
public stations to the very different provisions of 
our own country, which is yet so much more libe- 
ral of office to its male population. “In the Uni- 
ted States, (says Judge Hurlbut) a woman may 
administer upon the estate of her deceased hus- 
band, and she has occasionally held a subordinate 
place in the Post Office Department. She has, 
therefore, a sort of post-mortem and post-mistress 
notoriety ; but with the exception of handling Ict- 
ters administrative and letters mailed, she is the 
submissive creature of the old common law.“ This 
would seem rather an inadequate result, for woman, 
of American Revolution, Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and Constitution; and even suggests doubt- 
ful comparisons with the days when “the Great 
Squaw Sachem” ruled the inhabitants of Eastern 
Massachusetts from Mystic to Agawam. 

It would seem that under the circumstances the 


rising protest of American women, though it may 
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annoy men, can hardly surprise them. Thave 
chosen to begin with the consideration of educa- 
tion, because that is a point commonly conceded, 
and therefore a good fulernm for the lever. But 
much more remains behind. It is not the sole 
grievance of woman that she has not even her full 
share of school-cducation. 

Nor is the?complaint only, that any system of 
“education” is utterly imperfect which provides 
for woman only schools, nnd not functions. 

Nor is it the whole of the grievance that the em- 
ployments easily accessible to women are few, un- 
intellectual and underpaid. 

Nor is it all, that the denial of equal political 
rights being an absolute wrong, must necessarily 
bein many ways a practical wrong. Is not cach 
individnal, male or female, an unit before God ? 
Has not woman, equally with man, an individual 
body to be protected, and an individual soul to be 
saved? Must she not sce, feel, know, speak, think, 
act for herself, and not through another? We 
hear much said of the valne of the “franchise of a 
freeman,” say women, But why should Franchise 
belong to Francis more than to Frances, when the 
three words are etymologically the same, and 
should be practically so;—all signifying simply 
Freedom. Nay, as things now stand, Frank may 
grow up a vulgar, ignorant ruffian,—and Fanny 
may have the mental calibre and culture of Marga- 
ret Fuller or Mary Lowell Putnam,—the self-de- 
voted energy of Dorothea Dix or Mary Ware :— 
yet it will make no difference, The man must 
count as one in the State, the woman counts zero ; 
u relation, as mathematicians agree, of infinite iu- 
feriority. 

But this is not all. Nor is it all that this exelu- 
sion is a thing done without “the consent of the 
governed.” Here, in Massachusetts, we think it 
a daring responsibility to hold a Constitutional 
Convention, or even to pass a Liquor Law, with- 
out a popular vote thereon. When was the pop- 
ular vote taken, in which woman relinquished even 
the rights conceded to them by their English an- 
cestors ? At any given moment, there is probably 
a clear majority of women over men, in this com- 
monwealth. Have this majority consented to their 
present subjection? No, they have had no oppor- 
tunity to consent, they have never been asked ; 
they have only acquiesced, as the black majority in 
South Carolina acquiesce, because that very sub- 
jection has made them both ignorant and timid. 

Nor is it all, that we thus lose the services of the 
purest half of the human race from our public offi- 
ces. Not one of these admirable women, whom I 
have named, may have a direct voice in legislating 
for a hospital or a prison ; not one of those accom- 
plished ones can have a place in éven a school- 
committee ;—to say nothing of those grander cares 
of state which were yet frecly granted to Elizabeth 
of England and to Maria Theresa. 

Nor is it all, that female labor thus loses its guar- 
antec of protection, which Political Economy has 
always recognized as an important feature of free 
institutions. “To give energy to industrial enter- 
prise (says one American writer, unconscious of 
the covert satire), the dignity of labor should be 
sustained ; the franchise of a freeman should be 
granted to the humblest laborer who has not for- 
feited his right by crime. In the responsibilities 


ofa freeman he will find the strongest motives to 
exertion. Besides, so far as government can by 
its action affect his confidence ofa just romunera- 
tion forhistoil, he feels that a remedy is in his hands 
by the ballot-box.” But where are all these en- 
couragements for women! 

Nor is it all, that with the right to labor, all the 
other rights of woman are equally endangered, by 
this exclusion from direct power. 

For the great grievance alleged by all women 
who make complaint of grievances is this; that 
all these details are but part of a system, which lies 
at the basis of all our organizations, assumes at the 
outset the inferiority of woman, merges every mar- 
ried woman in her husband, and imposes upon 
every single woman the injustice of taxation with- 
out representation ;—symbolic of the general fact 
that she incurs many of the responsibilities of frec- 
dom without its rights. 

“ Husband and wife, (says Blackstone,) are held 
to be one person in law, so that the very being and 
existence of the woman is susponded during the 
covertare, or entirely merged and incorporated in 
that of the husband.” 

Noris this tobe an empty claim. “Tho hus- 
band has the right (says another legal authority) 
of imposing such corporeal restraints as he may 
deem necessary for securing to himself the fulfil- 
ment of the obligations imposed on the wife. He 
may, in the plenitude of his power, adopt every 
act of physical coercion which does not endanger 
the life or health of the wife.” 

“Tn short, (says Judge Hurlbut) a woman is 
courted and wedded as an angel, and vet denied 
the dignity ofa rational and moral being ever after.” 

The protest of women, therefore, is not against 
a special abuse, but against a whole system of in- 
justice ; and the peculiar importance of political 
suffrage to woman is only because it seems to be 
the most essential and reasonable point to begin 
with. Once recognize the political equality of the 
sexes, and all the questions of legal, social, educa- 
tional and professional equality will soon settle 


themselves. 
Itis not to be denied that the subject is coming 


rapidly into discussion, and bids fairto be ably 
handled. On the one side are the reports of three 
large and estimable “ Woman's Rights’ Conven- 
tions“ in Worcester and Syracuse; together with a 
series of ten tracts by the same indefatigable band 
of agitators... On the other side are the fixed obser- 
vances of church and state; nearly every stripling 
editor in the land has winged his goosequill in de- 
fence of established institutions; reverend divines 
have quoted Scripture, and grave professors quoted 
Aristophanes; and nothing has been left undone 
except to reprint old John Knox's tract of A. D., 
1553, entitled “ Blast of a Trumpet against the 


monstrous Regiment of Women,” 
It is an unfortunate fact for this last party, that 


every argument they use appears to be vitiated by 
the fact, that it has been used heretofore in de- 
fence of every oligarchy and every slavery, The 
rebellions females are assured, first, that they do 
not really wish for any farther political rights ; sec- 
ond, that they do not need them; third, that they 
are not fit for them. To which the fair malcon- 
tents reply, like malcontents in all ages, fair or 
foul ; first, that they know what they wish,—sec- 
ond, that they know what they need,—third, that 
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I. Upon the first point, I can only here say, that 


men have, as men, nothing to do with it. This 
essay is entitled Woman and her wishes,” be- 
cause I conceive that to be, for men, the main point 
ut issue. The final choice must be made by wo- 
men themselves. The final question must be, 
what does woman, after all, desire. It may be 
still as difficult to ascertain this as in the days of 
the wandering knight, whereof the legend is older 
than Chaucer; but it is essential. I do not under- 
stand, however, that any man is called upon to 
settle this question. We are not to interfere, ex- 
cept to secure fair play, I have not heard thatthe 
mostardent apostles have proposed to compel any 
woman to make stamp-specches against her will; 
or march a fainting sisterhood to the polls, under 
a police in Bloomer costume. Let there only be 
fair play. The highest demand of each,—that is 
her destiny. “Let them be sea-captains if they 
will, and that is all. 


II. Upon the second point, that women do not need 
additional rights, there is more to be said. 

I do not understand it to be asserted by any one 
that women have no influence because they have 
no direct political power. Margaret Fuller is right 
on this point; “it necds only that she be a good 
cook, ora good scold, to secure her influence, if 
that were all.“ There never was a time when she 
had not this, however totally the theory of society 
may have excluded her. Demosthenes confessed 
that “ measures which the statesman has meditated 
a whole year, may be overturned in a day by a wo- 
man.” The shrewd Ganganelli (Pope Clement 
XIV.) said well that “ many women who appeared 
only as the wives of princes or ambassadors, and 
who are not even mentioned in history, haye fre- 
quently been the canse of the grandest exploits. 
Their counsels have prevailed, and the husbands 
have had all the honor due to the sagacity of their 
wives.” And Montesquicu complains of those 
who “ judge of a government by the men at the 
head of affairs, and not also by the women who 
sway those men.“ ““Soignes les femmes,” Napoleon 
used to say to his omissaries, “secure the wo- 
men!” 

It is upon a different ground that the complaint 
proceeds, “ Women shonld not merely have a 
share in the power of man—for of that omnipotent 
nature will not suffer her to be defrauded,—but it 
should be a chartered power, too fully recognized to 
be abused.” „It is always best (remarks another 
adyocate) to add open responsibility, where there 
must at any rate be concealed power,” 

The question lies here. Woman must have in- 
Auence somehow ;—shall she have it simply, di- 
reetly, openly, responsibly;—or, on the other hand, 
by couxings, caresses, dimples, dinners, fawnings, 
frownings, frettings, and lectures after the manner 
of Mrs. Caudle? It is possibly true, as Miss Bre- 
mer’s heroine says, that a woman may obtain any- 
thing she wishes of her husband, by always keeping 
something nice to pop into his mouth ;—but it is 
quite questionable whether snch a relation can 
rank any higher in the seale of creation, than do 
the loves of Nutcracker and Sugar Dolly in the 
German tale, 
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Besides, there is this fatal difficulty, that woman 
with all her powers of domestic coaxing and coer- 
cion, has never yet coaxed or coerced her partner 
into doing her simple justice. Shall we never get 
beyond the absurd theory that every woman is le- 
gally and politically represented by her husband, 
and hence has an adequate guarantee? The an- 
swer is that she has been so represented ever since 
representation began; and the result appears to be, 
that among the Anglo Saxon race generally, the 
laws regulating female property are at this mo- 
ment so bad, that Lord Brougham is reported to 
have declared it useless to attempt to amend them ; 
“there must be a total re-construction before a 
married woman can have any justice.” 

The wrong lies not so much in any special stat- 
ute, as in the fundamental theory of the law. Yet 
no candid man can read the statutes on this sub- 
ject, of the most enlightened nation, without ad- 
mitting that they were obviously made by man,— 
not with a view to woman’s interests, but to his 
own. Our Massachusetts laws may not be so bad 
asthe law repealed in Vermont in 1850, which 
confiscated to the State one half the property of ev- 
ery childless widow, unless more distant heirs 
could be found. But they must compel from ey- 
ery generous person the admission that neither 
justice nor galiantry has yet availed to procure 
anything like impartiality in the legal proyisions 
for the two sexes. With what decent figment of 
justice, then, can man, thus dishonored, claim a 
continuance of this suicidal confidence ? 

There is something respectable in the frank bar- 
barism of the old Russian nuptial consecration, 
Here, wolf, take thy lamb.” But we cannot ca- 
sily extend the same charity to the civilized wolf 
of England and America, clad in the sheep's cloth- 
ing of a volume of Revised Statutes ;—caressing 
the person of the bride, and confiscating her prop- 
erty. N 

For I believe that our laws do give some protec- 
tion to the person, and that our courts would hard- 
ly sustain the opinion of the English Justice Bul- 
ler, that the husband might lawfully “ correct” his 
wife with a stick not larger than his thumb—“ so 
great a favorite is the female sex of the laws of 
England,“ as Blackstone says. But if he should 
do so, see but an imperfect remedy. For no wo- 
man’s cause had ever a trial bya jury of her peers ; 
she may not even have half the jury composed of 
such as herself, though this privilege is given to 
foreigners under the English laws. And the 
wrongs of the outraged wife, or the bereaved moth- 
er, can only be adjudged by a masculine tribunal. 

It was thought very ludicrous when the female 
petitioners in New York craved permission to ad- 
dress the Assembly in person, instead of leaving 
their cause to men. But I apprehend that if that 
change were made here, the spectacle would not 
again be seen, of a bill to protectthe property of 
married women being refused a third reading, by 
a large majority, in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, “after a considerable discussion, 
mostly of a humorous character,” 

The perfection of woman's character (said 
Coleridge) is to be characterless. 
would like to have an Ophelia or a Desdemona for 
a wife. This last proposition is perhaps too uni- 
versal a statement; yet grant it, and the sad ques- 
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tion still reenrs, “ But what was the fate of Opho- 
lia and Desdemona ?” 
III. To the third suggestion that woman is not 
Jitted for any additional political rights, there is 
much to be said; and yet little that has not been 
said by others, 
1. For instance, itcan hardly be seriously urged 
that women are not qualified to vote intelligently, 
since the direct and irresistible protest of the md- 
dress of the petitioners to the Massachusetts Con- 
stitutional Convention. 
“Tt would be a disgrace to our schools and civil 
institutions to argue that a Massachusetts woman, 
who has enjoyed the full benefit of all their culture, 
is not as competent to form an opinion on civil 
matters, as the illiterate foreigner, landed hut a few 
years before upon our shores,—nnable to read or 
write,—not free from carly prejudices—and little 
acquainted with our institutions. Yet such men 
are allowed to vote.“ 
2, Another argument is met as explicitly by a 
resolution of the first Woman’s Rights’ Conven- 
tion in Worcester. 
Resolved, That it is as absurd to deny all women 
their civil rights, because the cares of household 
and family take up all the time of some, as it would 
be to exclude the whole male sex from Congress, 
because some men are sailors or soldiers, in active 
service, or merchants, whose business requires all 
their attention and energies. 
3. It is said that women are not now familiar 
with political affairs. Certainly they are not, for 
they have no stimulus to be. Give them the same 
object in informing themselves ;—and the natural 
American appetite for newspapers will be developed 
as readily in women as in men. 
4. There is fear of undue publicity. “ Place 
woman unbonnetted and unshawled before the 
public gaze, (wrote the exquisite critic of the New 
York Christian Inquirer) and what becomes of her 
modesty, her virtue?” Butsurely the question of 
publicity is already settled, to the utmost extent. 
At least every man must bo silent who acquiesces 
in the drama, the opera or the concert. I will not 
dwell on the exposures of the theatre, or the indeli- 
cacies of the ballet. B ut ifJenny Lind was “an an- 
gel of purity and benevolence” for consenting to 
stand, chanting and enchanting, before three thou. 
sand excited admirers; if Madame Sontag could 
give  full-dress rehearsal (which does not com- 
monly imply a superiluity of costume) for the spe- 
cial edification ot theclergy of Boston,—and be re- 
warded with duplicate Bibles ;—it is really hard to 
sce why a humble woman in a Quaker dress,— 
yes, or any other—may not bear her testimony 
against sin, before as large an audience as can be 
assembled to hear her. 
Oh, but men say, “it seems different, somehow, 
to hear a Quaker woman speak in public!’ Yes, 
but is it different? Are right and reason to de- 
pend on the colors one happens to wear? It has 
been said that “ a saint in crape is twice a saint in 
lawn.” But why is a drab-colored Amazon more 
tolerable than any other ? 
We repress a woman's tongue in public and then 
complain if she uses it disproportionately in pri- 
yate. But if she has anything worth saying in the 
one case, why not in the other? Surely there is 
no want of physical power. Jenny Lind can fill 
as large a concert. room as Lablache. Nay, there is 
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another aspect to the argument. Often, at con- 
ventions of men, amid the roughness and the gruff- 
ness of tone, the stammering and the hesitating, 
when T have recalled to my ear the clear delicious 
voice of Lucy Stone, “gentle and low, an excellent 
thing in woman,” yet penetrating with its quiet 
fascination to the utmost corners of the hall—nev- 
er loud to the nearest, never faint to the farthest, 
and bearing on its quict current all pure womanly 
thoughts and noble aspirations—I have almost won- 
dered at the tolerance of Paul in suffering a man to 
speak in public. 

And let those who, even after this, cling to the 
idle thought, that such a public career is incompat- 
ible with the more modest graces, (which are be- 
coming, not to feminine character only, but to hu- 
man character ;) let such persons read the stain- 
less record of Elizabeth Fry's inner life, in the 
most intoxicating periods of her noble career. 

“Tt was indeed an act of faith,” says her jour- 
nal in describing a public address, “ I have a feel- 
ing of unfitness and unworthiness for these servi- 
ces, more than I can express. On entering the as- 
sembly I hardly dared look up; when I did, I 
thought there must be fifteen hundred persons pres- 
ent; but I may, I think, sav it was, before I end- 
ed, a glorious time; the power of the good Spirit 
appeared to reign over us.“ 

5. But the great anxiety, after all, seems to be 
for the Dinner. Men insist, like the German Jean 
Paul, on having a wife who shall cook them some- 
thing good. I confess to some sympathy with these. 
I too, wish to save the dinner. Yet it seems more 
important, after all, to save the soul. It is a sig- 
nificant fact, that several female authors, as Mrs. 
Child and Miss Leslie, have had to work their pas- 
sage into literature by compiling cookery-books 
first; just as Miss Martincau thinks it well to vin- 
dicate Mrs. Somerville’s right to use the telescope, 
by proving that she has an cye to the tea-table also. 
Let us consent to this, and only supplicate, that 
after the cookery book is written and the table 
set, the soul of the woman may be considered as 
free. Let us value the dinner; for it is well that 
labor should have its material basis, as life has; 
but let us remember that a woman who provides 
for that, and that only, is after all but a half-wo- 
man, of whom Mrs, Jellyby is the other half, 


It isto be admitted, however, that among the 
“domestic virtues” there are functions nobler than 
the culinary department. Yet how strange the 
blindness that hopes to educate them by crushing 
all other faculties. And how strange n narrowness 
of estimate is often left, even after this blindness is 
partially removed. For instance, some critic said, 
after spenking very cordially of Mrs. Mill’s able 
article on “ the Enfranchisement of Woman,” in 
the Westminster Reviow, that “it was to be hoped, 
however, that the mother of J. S. Mill would al- 
ways regard it as her chief honor to have reared 
her distinguished son.“ But in the name of com- 
mon sense, why so? Is it not as much to be an use- 
ful woman, as to rear an useful man? Why post- 
pone the honor from generation to generation; or 
when will it be overtaken? Or rather, what in- 
compatibility between parental and social duties ? 
The father may be as important in the rearing of 
the child as the mother; (indeed Jean Paul says 
with exquisite truthfulnesss, that the mother marks 
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the commas and semicolons in the son’s life, but 
the father the colons and periods z) yet it is not 
considered the whole duty of man to be a good 
father. John Adams contrived to train John 
Quincy Adams, and to be a parent and guardian 
of American liberty likewise ;—why should woman 
content herself with one-half the mission ? 

And there are facts enough to vindicate our 
Statement. Victoria is at the head of a kingdom 
and of a household,—and neither of them a small 
one; and she fulfils both vocations well. I was 
once told by the most eminent of American Qua- 
kers, that it was generally admitted among this 
body, that the female members most publicly use- 
ful, are also the best wives and mothers. Certain- 
ly the twenty-five grandchildren of Elizabeth Fry 
rose up to call her blessed none the less, because 
she was the valued adviser of all the leading Brit- 
ish statesmen, and the guest or correspondent of 
half the sovereigns of Europe. Nay, it is touching 
to read that in the very height of her public labors, 
“ Mrs. Fry’s maternal experience led her to give 
some advice about the dress, (at the Paris 
Enfans Trouyés) that it might afford them more 
liberty of movement.“ 

6. In the disorder now sometimes exhibited at 
our caucuses and towu-meetings, there is plainly 
an argument, not for the exclusion, but for the ad- 
mission of women. They have been excluded 
quite too long. Observe the different character of 
public dinners since their admission there, which 
yet would have seemed as unpardonable to our 
grandfathers. Such is my faith in the moral pow- 
er of woman that I fear we cannot spare her from 
these scenes of temptation. There was wisdom in 
that hearty recognition given by a party of rough 
California miners to some brave New England 
women who were crossing the Isthmus, in the 
rainy season, to join their husbands. “Three 
cheers (said they) for the ladies who haye come to 
make us better.” 

We need the feminine element in our public af- 
fairs to make us better. I cannot agree with those 
who deny that there are certain differonces of tom- 
perament between the sexes; God had n great 
purpose in these; let us not deny them, nor let us 
waste them. It is precisely these feminine attri- 
butes which we need in all the spheres of life.— 
Wherever the experiment has been tried, (as 
among the Quakers) it has proved successful: it 
will yet be tried farther. The noble influence of 
Manuelita Rosas, in Paraguay, over the policy of 
the stern dictator, her father, is but a hint of what 
is yet to come when such influences shall be openly 
legitimated. Woman, as a class, may bo decciy- 
ed, but not wholly depraved ; society may impair 
her sense, but not her selfdevotion. Her foot has 
been cramped in China, and her head everywhere ; 
but her heart is uncramped. We need in our pol- 
ities and our socicty a little more heart. The an- 
ti-slavery movement, (the other great political re- 
form of this country) had hardly made its way to 
the masses till a woman undertook to explain it. 
And the Western editor’s objection to the Wo- 
man’s Right’s movement” seems to me to be one 
of its strong points, that “if it should prevail, we 
may yet see some Mrs. Stowe in the Presidential 
chair.” 

It sounds strange to American ears to speak of 
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a woman as head of a nation. But our English 
ancestors, three centuries ago, living under the gov- 
ernment of a woman, would have been equally as- 
tonished to hear of a commoner as being at the 
head of a nation. Any innovation seems daring 
until it is made, and when once made itis called 
“an institution,” and then any farther change is 
daring. 

The fatal inconsistency of those who protest 
against any innovation in the position of woman, 
lies in the fact that they have tolerated so many 
innovations already, Once admit that she has 
been wronged, and the question then recurs, 
whether she has yet been fully righted. We have 
conceded too much to refuse further concessions. 
She must be a slave or an equal; there is no mid- 
dle ground. If it is plainly reasonable that the two 
sexes shall study together inthe same High school, 
then it cannot be hopelessly ridiculous that they 
should study together in college also. If it is 
common sense to make a woman deputy postmas- 
ter, then it cannot be the climax of absurdity to 
make her postmaster general—on even the higher 
officer who is the postmaster’s master. Methinks 
I hear again the old shout of the nobles at Prague 
 Moriamur pro rege nostro—Harriet Beecher 1” 

Is it feared lest there be a confusion in the na- 
ture of the two sexes from these wild propositions. 
But nature commonly provides adequate means in 
seeking an end. If those distinctions are not 
strong enough to protect themselves, it is useless 
to try to guard them. Lucy Stone said,“ Woman's 
nature was stamped and sealed by the Creator, and 
there is no danger of her unsexing herself, while 
lis eye watches her.“ Nature has everything to 
dread from constraint, nothing from liberty. The 
only demand of our female reformers, is to be set 
free. Then let the decision be made by those 
whose business it is. Woman and her wishes,” 
is the title of this essay,—not woman controlled by 
the wishes of man, As the powers of the body are 
divided between the sexes (physicians say) giving 
man the greater power of exertion, and woman the 
greatest power of endurance; so it can hardly be 
donbted that a shading of difference without infe- 
riority, runs through all the spiritual natures of wo- 
men and of men. Of these let there be a union, 
such as God has joined and man cannot put a- 
sunder;—an equal union of hearts, of homes, of 
lives, of rights, of powers ; not tyranny on the one 
side, disguised as courtesy,—nor criminal self-ex- 
tinction on the other side, where God demands 
only a noble and mutual self-consecration. 


“Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm, 
Then comes the crowning race of human kind.” 


— mm 


Iceland was discovered in 860; settled in 870; 
became an independent republic 928; was Chris- 
tianized in the year 1000; in 1365 became volun- 
tarily subject to Norway ; 1387 fell, together with 
Norway, under the dominion of Denmark, and re- 
mains to this day a Danish Province. For nine 
hundred years the dress, habits, manners, and 
character of the people (sixty thousand in num- 
ber) have remained unchanged. 


There are 282,823 Quakers in the United States, 
and 714 meeting houses. 
— ——— 
Wonax's Rigurs.— rs. Bernard has been 
nominated and confirmed postmistress at West 
Point. 
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Home, Apri 18th. 


Dear E. 

This morning opened upon us like the eye of 
God. In right regal splendor the sun came up, 
and with one royal, all conquering glance, cat- 
tered the clouds, or drank them up, and left the 
sky one vast expanse of blue. Nature invited, 
and though the last night’s shower still glittered 
upon the grass, we donned our long boots and gip- 
sy hat, and went to the woods for wild flowers. A 
soft southern breeze was playing with the 
feathery pines, swaying them gracefully from 
side to side, and whispering fond words to them 
from afar. We sometimes found it difficult to 
keep our footing among the fallen leaves on the 
hill side; but the breath of spring so gladdened 
our hearts that we sped up and down them, 
grasping here a bush, and there clinging to a 
tree, to catch breath till the gaiety of childhood 
returned; and in the exuberance of joy we 
gathered the wintergreen and twined a wreath 
for our hat, and while doing so we chirped to a 
robin that was watching our movements from a 
bush near by. There was a strange, earnest 
interest in his look, as he bent his head to us 
and swayed lightly back and forth, on the slen- 
der branch. The red berries half tempted 
him, but his large development of caution held 
him back. When the birds and flowers were 
made, there must have been a day of jubilee; 
they are so brilliant and beautiful they make 
sad hearts joyful. 

There is a little brook wanders here in the most 
fantastic and elfish manner, at one time leaping 
and dancing over the rocks, then hiding in a 
meadow, or under the hill, tocome dashing out 
in some unexpected place, like a child full of 
joy, playing hide and seek, but not waiting to 
be sought, springs upon vou where you least 
look for him. The waters were high, but we 
found a few of the stones that we tumbled in 
here some two or three years ago; and so 
jumped from one to another, and came to where 
the flowers grew. We brushed away the leaves 
and sat down to gather our favorite, the Trail- 
ing Arbutus. It seemed almost a sin to pluck 
and carry them away from their sweet home. 
They spring from their cold moss bed, like the 
virtues thatare nursed in the school of adversity, 
and their delicate pink hue is the more beauti- 
ful that there is no other flower to compare with 
them. ‘The spirits of the flowers bore their per- 
fume tous. Mingling with the songs of the birds, 
was the rippling of the wavelets, the soft notes 
of the breeze, and the breathing of the buds. A 
concert of divinest harmony. As I listened, 
the last lines of a beautiful poem to this flower, 
which I read long ago, recurred tome— 


“When of all that the world bestows, 

1 turn to nature for calm repose, 

How fain wy spirit in some far glen 

„Would fold her wings mid thy flowers again!“ 


Few there are who do not need this calm re- 
pose with nature, this deep converse with that 
which speaks directly to the inner life. We 


need spiritual communion, but the celestial is 
above the spiritual, as the spiritual is above the 
terestial, and we ascend into that, only when 
we come alone to the fountain of light. Hea- 
ven is not a place, but a state, and we may be 
alone in that, alone in a universe. But I al- 
most forgot that you cannot in ſive minutes’ walk 
find nature; that everything about you is arti- 
ficial, red brick walls, stone pavements with 
straight rows of starved trees, boxed up, as sickly 
and unnatural in their life as those who have 
grown up with them. Necessary evils, you will 
say Cities are; granted, but we have grown 
away from them, and their evils glare out, and 
stare usin the face where we once only saw 
what dazzled and made us half wild with de- 
light. 

You ask after the prospects of the Una. 
Thank you, she is doing well, she has lived three 
months, and become a little known. We have 
a large list of exchanges now, and nearly all 
have welcomed us to. new life right cordially ; 
some, a little non-cohimittal to our doctrines, 
but, on the whole, we have no fault to find, thus 
far, and the more we work for our great cause 
the dearer it becomes to us, and the broader its 
scope and influence appears. We have not 
been disappointed in our friends, they have giv- 
en us the aid we looked for so confidently, in 
extending our circulation, and we cannot ex- 
press warmly enough our gratitude to them for 
this new proof of their confidence. They have 
also done well in contributing to our columns. 

A few days since there fell into our hands the 
private journal of a seamstress, from which we 
are to give extracts as suits our tastes and pur- 
poses. It is the history of the toils, trials, temp- 
tations and victories, of one who passed from 
the non-producing class to one of the produ- 
cers; who learned to use her hands to get bread, 
bread for herself and sisters. It may help to 
solve the problem of our wants. 

In Rochester there has recently been a large 
meeting of the seamstresses, attended and par- 
ticipated in we observe by many others. One 
gentleman said he would board a dozen of the 
women six weeks if they would all stand out for 
higher wages. The advance asked on fixed 
rates was 20 per cent.; this was considered as 
too little. The committee appointed to draft 
resolutions, was also instructed to call another 
meeting, if the employers refused to accede to 
the advance of wages. We noticed another 
point in the report. It says: “ There are per- 
sons employed in sewing who ought not to be; 
the daughters of tradesmen, mechanics, and 
even thrifty farmer’s wives and daughters, who 
are able to support them, should be ashamed to 
throw themselves into competition with poor 
needle women. If the spirit which leads them 
to do this, is that which shrinks from reeciving 
support from some other hard toiler, the word 
shame should not be applied to them. Point 
them to something beside the needle to aid their 


we looked about to see what was going on. At 


newly awakened spirit of selfreliance. But 
encourage them by all means in labor of some 
kind. Why should a farmer's or a merchant's 
daughter hang upon her father for support 
any more than his son after he is of age. 
In the New York Day Book we find that in con- 
sequence of the “ Printers Union,” (formed we 
believe for self protection) women haye been in- 
troduced to check mate a combination called 
by the capitalists tyranical. This opens anew 
and profitable field of labor to women, but 
when they have acquired the trade we hope they 
will offer themselves as members of the Printer’s 
Union, and thussecure the full benefit to them- 
selves of the opening. ‘Type setting is no new 
business for women; the “ Olive Branch,” of 
Boston, is nearly, if not entirely, set up by fe- 
male compositors. The composing room being 
a fine, comfortable, carpeted apartment, with 
pleasant air, &e. It is stated in the Day Book 
that “ thus far the girls have done well, and are 
learning very fast, and what is more, that they 
are anxious to become good compositors.” Me 
farther states, “ we have no doubt that they will 
be able in a month's time to set twenty thou- 
sand ems a week; this at printers’ prices, will 
amount to over $5 50. “There is no reason 
why thousands of them should not be employed 
in this way, and as all California and Oregon 
are open to men, some of them had better start 
for the diggins.” Since we have been daily at 
the printing office, and have stood watching the 
words grow in the stick, the work has become 
very attractive to us, and we have imagined 
what we would do, if the office were only our’s ; 
how bright, clean and tidy we would make it, 
and what nice women we would have setting 
the type for Woman’s RiGuts’ books and pa- 
pers, and how rapidly and neatly they would 
fold, mail, &c. Indeed, there are a thousand 
things women might do, and they must find them 
out, for the sewing machines will do in an 
hour what a woman could not in a day, 
To-day’s Tribune gives an aecount of a meet- 
ing of the waiters, in New York. Its object 
to elevate theirclass. This we like; a just self 
respect entitles them to the respect of others. 
They, too, were demanding an increase of wa- 
ges; this reminded us of some impressions 
made in a visit a few months since to the great 
city. We stopped at one of the fashionable ho- 
tels; in the morning, knowing that we could 
have breakfast at any hour before eleven, we 
did not hasten at the first ringing of the bell. 
On passing into the hall from our room, we saw 
a fine looking woman bringing two large pails of 
water, and presently she commenced the labo- 
rious task of scouring the floor on her hands and 
knees. In the Ordinary, a morning paper was 
handed us to read while our breakfast was in 
preparation; after glancing over its columns, 


a table a little distance from us sat a young, 
healthy, strong looking man, folding napkins 
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elahoratly, to grace the dinner table, another 
was rubbing goblets and wine glasses; two others 
were removing the breakfast cloths, and folding 
them, while two others were spreading the din- 
ner cloths; another was letting down and ar- 
ranging the window shades, another fixing the 
salt cellars and castors, and another rubbing the 
forks and spoons; two others occupied them- 
selves with our breakfast. Thus near a dozen 
strong, healthy, vigorous men were doing light 
duties, that any set of girls of twelve years could 
do equally well, On returning to our room we 
stopped to talk with the woman who was clean- 
ing the hall. Of her we learned that she 
worked for $250 per weck; that she had a 
child and an aged mother to support; that ev- 
ery night after her work was done, wearied 
as she might be, she went home to sleep. 
Why was not the wear of her muscles, the ex- 
penditure of her strength, of equal worth with 
the labor of those men who were receiving from 
twelve to sixteen, and eighteen dollars per 
month? We did not ask if the woman was 
honest, and in thinking of her we felt that were 
we called to sit upon a jury where one in her 
class should be brought up for theft, we should 
be very lenient, and very difficult to convince 
of her guilt. We saw two other women scour- 
ing back stairs, and carrying heavy pails of wa- 
ter up and down long flights ; one of these 


was a worn, sickly creature, the hectic already | 


burning in her cheek. Delicate woman, thought 
we; man’s idol, his“ stainlessideal of perfec- 
tion,” your graces how perfect, how divine !” 
The same morning we stepped into a car to ride 
up town, it was already nearly filled; a gentle- 
man however rose, with the utmost suavity, and 


proffered us his seat, a pleasant comfortable | 


one, and remained standing until another was 
vacated. Presently a woman with two children 
entered; the day was piercing cold, her dress, 
an old faded cotton gown, and shawl. She 
turned her large liquid eye, soft as a gazelle’s, 
from side to side, looking imploringly for a seat ; 
but there was none for her until she reached 


the extreme end of the car and crouched down | 


by the door, where the cold wind blew upon 
her each time it was opened; there she folded 
more closely to her chilled heart her babe, and 
strained over it the old shawl. And so, we said 
to ourself, it was not our womanhood which 
procured this seat, but our soft, warm cloak and 
furs. Women are divided into two classes ; one 
class are indeed the idols of men, their play 
things, their pets, their household divinities; 
birds and flowers, are not gayer in their attire, 
orfreeer from care than these women—but 
alas! the contrast which poverty marks. A 
poor woman is not out of her sphere sawing 
wood, picking ragsin the gutters, peddling fish 
in the street, in short doing any hard drudgery 
which will give her a subsistence. She may 
plough in the field, yoked with the bullock, (in 
countries where this is usual) work on the 


| and the control of, her property. 
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quays, act as porter, and fight her way through, 
for she has the physical strength, the bone and 
muscle to conquer, and “ might makes right“ 
she comes here only in competition with the 
material. Ihave said there were two classes, 
but thank heaven there is a third, small but in- 
creasing ; a class of “strong minded women” who 
wiii not consent to be slaves or toys; their love of 
harmony is such that it drives them from either 
extreme, and they aspire to be always the com- 


panions of men in all holy faiths and pure good 
works. 


We attended the examination of the nor- 
mal schools in our city afew days since; the 
largest proportion of the pupils were young 
ladies who had passed through the high schools. 
We will make no invidious comparisons be- 
tween the sexes in the trial of mental powers. 
It is sufficient to say that we were delighted 
with the scholarship and the ability displayed 
to impart instruction, and other evidence of the 
truth of our theory, that women excel as teach- 
ers. But with all this superior ability, the 
young men of the same class will receive dou- 
ble the salaries as teachers, that the most accom- 


1 
plished scholars among the girls can command. 


A male teacher receives from $50 to $75 per 
month, while a female can obtain only $15 


| er $20; and who will say that the duties of one 


are less arduous than the other? You, dear 
E., havea work to doin your circle, to help cor- 
rect public sentiment, and to insist on the right; 
shrink not from that word, it has in it a world of 
meaning, and isnot antagonistic in its true sig- 
nification. 

Fourteen years ago, Colonel Gorman, now 
Governor of Minnesota, introduced and sup- 
ported in the Indiana Legislature, a bill so far 
recognizing woman, as to give her the right to, 
It passed the 
House, but was lost in the Senate. Mr. Gor- 
man was called to Texas. R. Owen was soon 
after elected, took up the bill and advocated its 
passage, for which act the women held him in 
such grateful remembrance as to present him 
with a service of silver. 

We shall look for your observations on life 


with interest, your stand point being a little 
different from that of any other of our corres- 
pondents. Our morning gossip with you must 
draw to aclose, or we shall be guilty of a sin that 
some newspaper readers consider as the unpar- 
donable one, viz: that of spinning long yarns; 
but if they will send us short, strong skeins, we 
will give place to them most cheerfully. 
Adieu. Ed. 


Gah" It may appear a little presumptuous for 
us in our extreme youth, to give any notices of 
old long established papers; it seems quite nat- 
ural for us to wait a year or so, and only call at- 
tention to those younger than ourselves; but 
the Tribune, that for years we have looked 
upon as a good and welcome friend wherever 
we went, comes to us in a handsome new dress, 
a fair margin wide columns, and clear type, 
with an abundance of good reading. Long life 
and prosperity to it. 


tis We did not see the revised proof of the 
article on Aspasia, and on reading it find that 
there are mistakes in it which materially injure 
the strength and force of the article. We shall 
not attempt to correct the typographical errors, 
simply those words and names which change 
its sense. We feel that we ought to ask pardon 
of our readers for having to make an errata two 
months in succession, but we had never in our 
lives looked at a proof until we issued the first 
number of the Una, and to own the truth, we 
often get quite bewildered over the ugly words 
and the dropped stitches in our own articles, 
and scarcely know what we did mean in the 
outset; and when the manuscript of our cor- 
respondents is not distinct, we are still more 
puzzled for them, for our intuitions go no 
farther than our own theories. 

In the first column of Aspasia, seventh line, 
read African for American. In the twenty- 
third, Lempriere for Lemprieu. In the first 
paragraph, second column, fifteenth line, put 
for kept, and Xantippus for Anthippus, also 
Paralus for Pailus. In the third paragraph, 
twelfth line, irritating for imitating. In the 
third column, ninth line, Zeno for Zeus; fif- 
teenth line, Christ for chief; seventh line, Xen- 
ophon for Sokrates ; eleventh line from the bot- 
tom, Dyonisus for Diongens; second line from 
the bottom, myths for nymphs. The spelling 
of the names being changed from the usual 
mode to the old Greek, and the difficulty of de- 
ciphering the remainder, led to the blunders so 
mortifying to ourselves. 

We have reason to request our correspon- 
dents to be particular in writing proper names, 
both in their articles and also in sending the 
names of subscribers. We have found our- 
selves under the necessity of spending half an 
hour to find some little obscure town, forward- 
ed without any county, and but for the post 
mark we should not know the state. So, per- 
sons living in large cities have often sent their 
subscription, closing their letters with “yours 
&e.” giving the initial ofthe first, and perhaps the 
whole of the last name, that with close study we 
could make out. We have always forwarded 
the papers in such cases, but in a few days we 
have had sometimes a sharp letter because the 
paper was not received. Now all we have to 
say to this is, friends, we have no instincts 
by which we can find out your middle names, 
your street or place of business, your state or 
county. We are anxious that our subscribers 
should have all their papers, and we have not 
fretted over the waste of our own time about 
this matter; but nevertheless, we would like to 
have a thought given to it. 


NOTICE. 

The Annual Meeting of the Ohio Woman's 
Rights’ Association, will be held at Ravena, 
Ohio, on the 25th and 26th of May inst. This 
being the first annual meeting of this organiza- 
tion, a full attendance is very desirable. 
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From tho Yates Connty Whig. 
A VALENTINE. 


A dew drop in a violet lay, 

And sparkling in a morning ray, 

It seemed a bright and beaming star, 
Decended from its throne afar, 

And nestled in the blossoms's breast, 
To seck serene and quiet rest. 


A sunbeam kissed a crested wave, 
That rose, a gray old rock to lave: 
And ere its weight of angry swell, 
Against the opposing barrier fell, 
Bencath that radiance forming mild, 
The stormy billow danced and smiled ! 


Many a calm and cloudless hour, 

May life confer on thy heart flower : 

And I would be, while all is fair, 

A gem of Friendship, twinkling there ; 

But should some dark and deep unrest, 

Be to thy care-worn bosom prest, 

Then may my friendship be to thee, 

Like sunlight on the foaming sea! 

Kare KONNAL, 

— . — 4 


“STUDY MEN, NOT BOOKS.” 


Oh, but books are such safe company! They 
keep your secrets well; they never boast that they 
ioe your eves glisten, or your cheek flush, or 
your heart throb. You may take up your fayor- 
ite author, aud love him at a distance, just as 
warmly as you like, for all the sweet faces and 
glowing thoughts that have winged your lonely 
hours so flectly and so sweetly. Then you may 
close the book, and lean your check against the 
cover, asif it were the face of a dear friend; shut 
your cyes and soliloquise to your heart’s content, 
without fear of misconstruction, oven if you should 
exclaim, in the fullness of your enthusiasm, what 
an adorable soul that man has!” You may put 
the volume under your pillow, and let your eyes 
and the first my of morning light fall on it togeth- 
er, and no Argus eye shall rob you of that doli- 
cious pleasure, no carping old maid or straight 
faced Vharisee shall cry out, “it is'nt proper!“ 

You may have a thousand petty, provoking, ir- 
ritating annoyances through the day, and you shall 
come back again to your dear old book, and forget 
them allin dream land. It shall be a friend that 
shall be always at hand; that shall never try you 
by caprice, or pain you by forgetfulness, or wound 
you by distrust. 

“ Study men!“ 

Well, try it once! I don't believe there's any 
neutral territory whore that interesting study can 
he pape as it should be? Before you get to the 
end of the first chapter they'll be making love to 
you from the mere force of habit—and because 
silks and calicoes, and delaines naturally suggest 
it. 

It's just as natural to em as to sneeze when a 
ray of sunshine flashes suddenly in their faces ; 
“Study men!“ That's a game, my dear, that two 
can play at! Do you suppose they are going to 
sit quietly down and let you dissect their heart, 
without returning the compliment! No, indeed! 

t's where they differ slightly from books!“ — 
always expect an equivalent. 

Men are a curious study! Sometimes it pays 
to read to “the end of the volume,” and then 
again—it don’t—mostly the latter, 

Fanny Fern. 


C= re 
The Duchess of Sutherland’s Petition to the 

ladies of the United States, it is said, is on the 

way here, to be entrusted to Mrs. Stowe, whose 

absence was not calculrted upon. One of these 

papers is said to be signed by half a million of 
lies, and another by 160,000, 


_ The idle should not be classed among the 
living; they are a sort of dead men that can't 
be buried. 
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THE UNA. 


Subseriplions received from March 25th to April 
20th, 1858. 


RW Bennet $1 M Goddard 1 
C H Allen 1 Ira Grey 1 
E Allen 1 F F Hussey 1 
M E Butler 2 A Humphrey, 1 
L Ballou 1 Rev. S S Huting 1 
T Bowers 1 E Hawkins 1 
M Babcock 1 R Jackson 1 
S Curry 1 F Johnson 1 
M J Cólburn 1 S Johnson 1 
L Collina 1 A Jewet 1 
H Clark 1 A P Ketchum 1 
M R Clark 1 J P Knowles 1 
E Chase 1 M W Mann 5 
T Cavan 1 M A Maynard 1 
W H Channing 1, E H Merill 1 
S S Cushing 1 D B Mowrey 1 
J Carew 1 M H Mills 1 
S Child 1 Mrs, Nye 1 
C M Drake 1 N Nash 1 
M B Dodge 1 S Norton 1 
Sarah Dow 1 E Phelps 1 
Wm Dall 1 P Pillsbury 1 
C Eldridge 1 NA Pickett 1 
S H Earle 1 M G Porter 1 
M B Earle 1 W M Parker 1 
L S French 1 J W Roberts 1 
Wm Francis 1 SM Spelman 1 
M Flint 1 C M Severance 1 
T P Fogg 1 J Southwick 1 
J C Folsom 1 D Thomas 1 
J T Fisher 1 M J Tilden 1 
H G Gladding 1 tC Thayer 1 
J Gladding 1 N D Wheeler 1 
H W Gilbert 1 E M Watson 1 
S Gould 1 G T Waters 1 
C A Goodman 1 Dr. York 1 


LrverrooL, ENGLAND. 
Ralph Heap, Esq 1 Mrs. Chappel 1 
Miss Harris 3 Mrs. Sanderson 1 
Smith Harrison 1 Mrs. E Finch 1 
Marion Finch 1 John Finch, S'r. 1 


Mrs. Schneider, a missionary from Asia Mi- 
nor, whose husband is still laboring successful- 
ly in the cause of missions in the country, ad- 
dressd a large audience in St Paul's Church in 
this city, on Wednesday evening. She is an in- 
teresting speaker, and gave an encouraging ac- 
count of the progress the missionaries are mak- 
ing in and around Constantinople. Hundreds 
of the Turks have embraced the Christian faith, 
and new fields of labor are continually opening 
for evangelization. Owing to the persecutions 
and privations which missionaries were obliged 
to undergo, the average of their life there ‘has 
been computed at five years: but Mr. and Mrs. 
Schneider have been laboring in the field for 
nineteen years, and are will in the vigor of 
life and the prime of usefulnes.—Zancaster 
Evening Express. 


Keep doing, always doing. Wishing, dream- 
ing, intending, murmuring, talking, sighing, 
and repining, are all idle and profitless employ- 
ments. 


——— —— — 
Lay by a good store of patience, but be sure 
and put it where you can find it. 


A CARD, 

\ RS. N. E. CLARK, M. D.,49 Hancock street, 

opposite the reservoir. At home to see pa- 

tients from 12 to 2, and from 3 to 5 P. M., unless 
professionally absent. 

Mornings reserved for visiting patients. Ob- 
stetrical and all diseases of women and children 
carefully treated. 

Boston, Feb. 20th. 
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SINGLE COPIES OF 
THE UNA, 


For sale, and subscriptions received, at the Count- 
ing Room of the Post. 

MISS M. H. MOWRY, 

PHYSICIAN, + 

Office No. 22 South Main Street, 


FFICE HOURS—morning, until 9 a. m.; 
from 12 m. till 21-2 p. m., and from 7 till 9 


m. 
P Patients from the country accomodated with 
board very convenient to the office, 
Patients will be attended as they desire at the 
Office, or at their residence in the city or country, 
at any hour of call. 
Providence, R. I., March 1, 1853. 


N. E. SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN, 


Bu third term will commence Feb, 27, 1853. 
Pupils will be received on application at the 
school on or before that day, 

Designs for Delaines, Calicos, Muslins, printed 
Flannels, Paper Hangings, &¢., executed atthe 
school—also designs for wood engravings—vig- 
nettes—initial letters, &., Lithography and wood 
engrayings neatly and promptly done at the school. 

Thorndike's Building, Summer street, Boston. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS TRACTS. 

DHE following series of ‘Tracts is now in press, 

and will be ready for sale in a few days, atthe 
prices named below : 

No. I. A Discourse on the Rights and Condition 
of Women. Third edition. By SAMUEL, A. Max. 
Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; by the hundreil, $3 00, 

No. II. The Speech of WENDEUL Pincers, to 
the Convention in Worcester, Oct, 1851. Single 
copy, 6 1-4 cts.; by the hundred, $3 00. 

NB. III. “On the Right df the Female Sex to 
an education as thorough and extended as is provi- 
ded for the Male.“ A Report, by Mrs. PAULINA 
W. Davis, read at the Convention in Worcester, 
Oct., 1851. Single copy, 6 14 cents; by the hun- 
dred, $3 00, 

No. IV. “Enfranchisement of Women’’—an ad- 
mirable article from the Westminster Review ; and 
Miss Hunt's Protest against taxation of Women. 
Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; by the hundred, $3 00. 

No. V. The Sanctity of Marriage.“ By Mrs. 
E. Oakes Suirn. Single copy, 4 cents; by 
the hundred, 82 00. 

No, VI. Speech of Mrs. C. I. H. Nicnors tothe 
Worcester Convention, Oct, 1851, “On the Re- 
sponsibilities of Women.” Single copy, 6 1-4 cts.; 
by the hundred, $3 00. 

No. VII. Speech of Mrs. M. E. J. Gage, to the 
Convention in Syracuse, Sept., 1852, Historical 
evidence of the talents and energy of the female 
sex. Single copy, 5 cents; by the hundred, $2 00. 

No. VIII. “No need of a permanent organizi- 
tion“: <A Letter from Mrs. ANGELINA GRIMKE 
Werp to the Convention at Syracuse. Single 
copy, 4 cts; by the hundred, $2 00. 

No. IX. Speech of Mrs. Erxestixe L. Rose, 
to the Convention at Syracuse, containing her crit- 
icism upon the remarks of the Hon. Mr. Roebuck, 
in the British Parliament. Also, the Declaration 
of Rights, issued by the Convention of Women, at 
Seneca Falls, Sept., 1848. Single copy, 4 cents; 
by the hundred, $2 00. 

No, X. Letters from Mrs. E. C. Sraxrov-lst, 
to the Convention at Worcester, Oct, 1850; 2d, 
to the Convention at Syracuse, Sept., 1852. Sin- 
gle copys 4 cents; by the hundred, $2 00. 

N. B. Copies of this Report, at 12 1-2 cents, 
single, $10 per hundred, and any of the above 
named Tracts may be obtained of J. E. MASTERS, 
or S. I. May, Syracuse, N. Y., of Mrs. Lucretia 
Morr, Philadelphia; Mrs. Paulis W. Davis, 
Providence, R. I.; Mrs. E. Oakes Santa- 
Mrs. ErxeEsTINE L. Rose, New York; Ronert 
F. Warcut, Bosrox; Mrs. Emurty Rosrxsos, 
Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio. Pay the postage. 
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TAB UN A 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, AT PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
Subscription Price, One Dollar per annum in advance. 
Persons desiring the paper, can have six copies 
sent to one address for five dollars. 
All communications designed for the paper, 
or on business, to be addressed to the Editor, 
Mes. PacuLtina Wricnut Davis, 
Editor and Proprietor. 


MILLER & SIMONS, PRINTERS. + 


SAYLES, 


For the 7 


z «PE PPERELE I IOUSE, 3 
or 
A GLIMPSE OF MARY STEVENS’ YOUTH. 
BY CAROLINE HEALY DALL. 


“Near yonder copse where once the garden smiled, 
And stil] where many a garden flower crows wild: 
There, where a fow torn shrubs, the place digciose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose“ 
Goldsmith, 


“A fair face will wither, a full eye will wax hollow, but 
a good heart, Kate, is the un and moons Or rather the 
sun and not the moon, for it shines bright and never chang- 
es, but keops his course traly.” Ring Henry 5th. 


( Concluded.) 

Lady Pepperell came, in a state coach, that 
glittered with gay trappings; andattended by 
liveried servants, she carried the poor child 
away. It was as Mary predicted. As soon as 
she found that she could be of use to others, 
her vital strength returned. Preparations were 
making to receive the bride. Audrew's house, 
elegantly appointed for one «f that period, was 
finished, and one afternoon Mrs. Sparhawk 
called Mary, to look at an elegant diamond 
ring, which Andrew had just purchased. As 
she gazed upon the brilliant hoop, Mary Ste- 
vens’ eyes grew dim. 

Perhaps I am very foolish,” she said, in an- 
swer to Col. Sparhawk’s enquiring glance, “ but 
a wedding seems so very serious a thing to me, 
that I do not like to see you all so gay about it. 
Even as I look at this brilliant ring, I see black 
enamel taking the place of the bright gold, and 
© Obit,’ written thereon.” 

Elizabeth Sparhawk put her hands playfully 
over Mary's lips. “Hush, hush, you raven,” 
she exclaimed. “ You have borrowed Mr. Moo- 
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die's black’ Salt! * 
prophetic. 
Pepperell depart. She herself assisted in pack- 
ing into his saddle bags the last decorations for 
the bride. In a few days she was to follow him 
with Sir William and Lady Mary, and the wed- 
ding was to be celebrated, with a magnificence 
unknown in the Province. The gay nothings 
suitable to the occasion, would not fall from her 
Ups, and Mrs. Sparhawk who accompanied her 
brother, rallied her upon her distraction. 

“I do not think I am distracted,” said Mary, 
in reply to some enquiries of Lady Pepperell, 
after they were left alone, “I am in my sober 
senses, and they are crazy with the wine of 
joy. After my late experience, it Is not won- 
derful that I should think all happiness some- 
what insecure.” Lady Pepperell sat musing 
for a few moments. 

„Mary!“ said she, at last, with the sudden- 
ness with which one welcomes a bright idea, 
“Mary! did you ever see the letter my father 
wrote me on my marriage ?” 

No, Madam.” 

„ will go and get it this very moment, it 
may do you good,” and the active little woman 
tripped away. Lady Mary Pepperell had been 
the daughter of a certain wealthy merchant, a 
Mr. Grove Hirst, of Boston, New England, who 
printed for her, and all young ladies, a certain 
letter, which to his own thinking indicated with 
precision the only road to matrimonial bliss. A 
copy of this letter, bound in sky blue velvet, 
printed on white satin, and delicately clasped 
with gold, Lady Pepperell now put into Ma- 
ry's hand. Nothing short of the strict nature 
of the Puritan school in which she had been 
reared, would have enabled Mary to peruse 
this strange document with gravity. Descend- 
ing to all the minutia of female employment, 
the author seemed to be deficient in all needful 
mental perspective. His good wife must never 
work one moment after dusk on Saturday night; 
never lay aside her knitting till she reached the 
middle of her needle; must rise with the sun; 


pass one hour every day with her housekeeper; | before her. 


But alas! the vision was | 
The next morning Mary saw young 


LOLOL aaa 
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visit every ry Apartment from the garret to the cel- 
lar, at least, once aweek; must attend to the 
brewing of her beer; the baking of her bread ; 
and interest every member of her family in 
religious duties. 

A proper climax,” thought Mary, as she 
read this last, “ but preceded by such a medley 
of instructions !” and she wondered what would 
be her own father’s thought, if he were called 
to part with her. “TI may not live to see your 
wedding day, dear Mary,” said the little lady 
affectionately,” but put that book away. and let 


it remind you of me when the hour comes.” 
© „ = * + 


It was the second evening after Andrew Pep- 
perell's departure. Mary had assisted Lady 
Pepperell and her maid, to make the prepara- 
tions necessary for their own. A heavy north- 


east rain had set in and detained Sir William 


beyond his usual hour. His Lady had retired 
to prepare for an early start. With a feeling 
of foreboding heavy at her heart, Mary sat 
down at her open Bibie. For a day or two she 
had observed a gloom upon Sir William's coun- 
tenance, and with her eves fixed upon the 
significant words, “For it was the preparation 
day,” she sat trying to give her disjointed 
thoughts a form. Couid it be possible that any- 
thing was going wrong with Andrew? Why 
did Sir William look so black when Lady Mary 
asked at what hour she should order the coach? 
She knew but little of Andrew, and that not in 
his favor. What should she think of Sir Wil- 
liam's hurrying to Portsmouth every day the 
moment breakfast was over, returning always 
in somewhat less than full possession of himself. 
He, the temperate Sir William! Again her 
eye rested upon the words, 
For it was the preparation day.“ 

At this moment her quick ear caught the 
clatter of hoofs without. Thinking only to 
greet the master of the house, she rose with her 
candle in her hand, but before she could reach 
it, the hall-door flew open, and two figures in 
long riding cloaks drenched to the skin, stood 
„Elizabeth! Andrew!“ was all 
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that she could say; but not one word in answer. 
Andrew Pepperell seized the candle in her 
hand, and with a face purpled and convulsed 
with passion, strode away to his room. Eliza- 
beth, white as a ghost, sank upon the nearest 
chair. With a perfect disinterestedness that 
few women possess, Mary staid to ask no ques- 
tions. She rang for lights, and the moment 
they came, passed her arm gently round Eliza- 
beth Sparhawk’s waist, and led her to her own 
room. A warm bed, hot draughts, and the usu- 
al precautions of that period could not prevent 
her teeth from chattering, while her whole 
frame shook. When everything had been done, 
Mary asked, “Where is Col. Sparhawk? 

“ Gone to meet Sir William.” 

Mary went down to the housekeeper, to beg 
that Lady Pepperell might not be disturbed 
She found the servants all assembled in the 
Hall. Looks of consternation on all their faces. 
No one seemed to know what to make of this 
sudden return. The servant who had gone 
with the riding party, was attending to the 
horses, and as little inclined to speak as the 
over-ridded animals themselves, Two hour 
went by, and Sir William came at last. Mary 
heard his sword clank against the stone pave- 
ment of the court-yard, when he dismounted, 
and came to meet him. One glance told her 
that she and every body had seen the last of the 
cheerful, jovial Sir William Pepperell. 

A settled moroseness brooded over his fine 
countenance ; he bent his shoulders as if they 
smarted under a recent blow, and when Mary 
feebly begged that Lady Pepperell might not 
be disturbed, he answered rudely, “No one need 
disturb her, let her sleep her last, quiet sleep.” 
Colonel Sparhawk was pale but calm. 

He followed Mary into the Hall. “Are there 
any questions it is proper I should ask ?” she 
said, looking timidly up into his face. ‘There 
is but little to tell you, Mary,” he replied, with 
his usual grave courtesy. “When we reached 
General Waldron’s, we found the lady unwil- 
ling to receive us. (Guests had already arrived 
from a distance, and preparations were making 
on the most magnificent scale. But at this last 
moment, said the lady, when she finally gave us 
audience, she felt justified in withdrawing from 
an engagement to one, whom she found to be 
absorbed in low company and low pleasures.” 
“And Andrew?“ “He answered not a word, 
asked no questions, made no defence.” 

“God help him!“ ejaculated Mary. 

“Nay! Let Him rather help Sir William,” 
returned the Colonel.” “It is no trifle when a 
man has reached his years, to find himself and 
his family the sport of the country. As for 
Andrew let him bake as he has brewed. I 
would have detained them both upon the road, 
but the boy would not wait, and Elizabeth 


dreaded to haye him meet his father wholly un- | 


prepared.” 


“Poor Andrew !” said Mary, sighing ; “It was 
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but an ungentle reward for his long devotion, at 
the > very batts She turned to go up stairs, but 
“Wis most unlucky saddle-bags obstructed the 
way. She turned aside to pat them ander lock 
and key, and as she closed the press, heard the 
low rumbling of distant thunder, and saw that 
the key glistened in the moonlight. Mary went 
to the window and opened it. The wind had 
changed. A light southerly breeze came up 
the river and the clouds were drifting rapidly 
before it. “It will be a hot day to-morrow,” 
she said to the old housekeeper as she turned 
away. 
* * * * * * a 

Yes, it was a hot day, a day long remembered 
in Portsmouth, as the “hot Saturday.” On 
this day, men dropped dead at their haying in 
the field, and horses before they reached their 
stalls. Cattle lay with dry lips, gasping in the 
shade, and the white waves caught a coppery 
glare from the hot atmosphere, that mocked the 
very thought of coolness. Mary felt the heat 
at dawn. She was up and dressed when Lady 
Pepperell’s bell rang, and answered: it herself. 
It was hard to disturb the peaceful serenity of 
that child-like face. 

“Where is Sir William ?” was her first ques- 
tion when Mary entered. “I was too weary 
last night. I really believe it is after the hour 
at which I ordered the coach.” 

“I should have called you,” answered Mary, 
“but we are not going to the General's to-day.” 
„Not going!“ and then all had to be explained. 
She bore it, as such women always do, silently 
grieving ; butexerting herself meanwhile for the 
comfort tof her daughter and husband. Most of 
all, she dreaded to see Andrew, but she need 
not. When she went down he had already 
gone on horseback to Portsmouth. 

Sir William yielded nothing to her gentle ad- 
vances. The mortification stung him to the 
quick, and when he spoke, it was but to mutter 
bitterly, “Would to God that he were dead!“ 
Elizabeth Sparhawk tossed restlessly upon her 
bed, her faithful husband watching beside her. 
Mary, like an angel of comfort, wandered from 
one to the other. No one in that house thought 
of the heat, rather of the fires of pride, that 
blast the human soul, and desolate as they sweep 
on. 

Tt was some hours after noon, Lady Pepper- 
ell had gone for a moment to the hall, and Mary 
was sitting by an upper window. At a dis- 
tance she discerned a crowd of persons making 
their way toward the house, by the dusty upper 
road. They came tumultuously but slowly on, 
bearing something with them, reverently car- 
ried. The heaviness at Mary's heart interpret- 
ed the whole. In a moment she was at the heag 
of che Staig Lady Pepperell! dear Lady Mary * 
here in- Mrs. Sparhawk’s room!“ 

She was none too quick, the door had scarce- 
ly closed upon Lady Pepperell's form, when 
Mary heard the heavy muffled tread of many 


feet, and the deep drawing of many breaths, as 
something heavy was again deposited. “Wonld 
to God that he were dead!“ Say it again Sir 
William? But there is no need; from the arm- 
chair where he has sat since yester-night, the 
stricken father sees and understands it all. 

* * * * * * = 


It was not suicide, only the heat, and this 
death of the young heir, and all the terrible 
casualties of that terrible day, so swallowed up 
all memory of the intended marriage that when 
the public again thought of Sir William, it was 
only with the tenderest commisseration. And) 
they had need. Mrs. Sparhawk recovered from 
a sickness that seized the very centre of life. 
Lady Pepperell lifted her meek eyes and bent 
her gentle lips to smile once more, but to Sir 
William came no change. No company came 
now to his hospitable board, no glass of wine 
tempted his lips to gossip of the fleet at Louis- 
burg. A stern unmitigated fate was written on 
his brow, and as soon asthe health of Mrs. Spar- 
hawk would permit, his friend Sewall was sum- 
moned from York to draw up a new will. He 
had but one ambition,—to perpetuate his name, 
and he now directed all his energies to the se- 
curing of his wealth and title to his daughter's 
son, who was to take the name of Pepperell. 

„A strange pride in a reputation, a strange 
anxiety for the honor of his posterity,” mutter- 
ed Sewall to the housekeeper, as they left the 
room. There is something ungodly in this un- 
easy mind. Would you wonder now, mistress 
Rattray, if you or I lived to see all these family 
honors scattered to the wind? 

“God forbid!” ejaculated the faithful wo- 
man, “but my master has never been himself 
since the hour of Mr. Andrew’s death.” 

As they passed through the hall, they found 
Mrs. Sparhawk paying some money to a stran- 
ger. Mr, Sewall paused to look at something 
in her hand. It was a diamond ring. The 
hoop of virgin gold, had been replaced by one 
of black enamel, and a erystal behind the stones, 
protected a lock of Andrew Pepperell's hair, 
On the hoop was written, 

Andrew Pepperell Obit. Aug. —, 18—, t. 26. 

When the first days of suffering were over, 
Mary would gladly have returned to her quiet 
home, but Mrs. Sparhawk who had lost her in- 
fant during her distressing illness, and Lady 
Mary who knew not what to make of Sir Wil- 
liam in his changed mood, begged that she 
would stay; so Mary went daily to lighten her 
grandmother's cares for a few hours, still ma- 
king Pepperell House her home. She was not 
sorry that she did so. A few weeks after 
Andrew’s sudden death, with no healthful 
change to body or spirit, Sir William passed 
away. If there were such a thing as slow apo- 
plexy, he might be said to have died of that, 
for his countenance grew rigid and purple after 
the death of his son, and it was apparent toall  % 
beholders that he preserved its calmness by al- 
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most unprecedented effort. It cost Mary no little 
pain to remain at Pepperell House until after 
the funeral, but she considered ita duty o 
to her friends and she did not shrink. The 
body was splendidly conflined, covered with a 
black velvet pall embroidered with the Pepper- 
ell escutcheon. It lay instatg in the great hall 
for a week, and hundreds came to visit it. It 
was Mary who covered every mirror with a 
white veil, superintended the sable hangings of 
the house, and arranged the plumes upon the 
canopy which sheltered the body. When the 
work was done, she paused to look about her. 
Upon every panel was painted the Pepperell 
Arms. On one side of the mantle were paint- 
ed those of the Sparhawks; on the other, a va- 
cant compartment had been left for those of the 
Waldrons, when Andrew Pepperell should have 
the right to quarter them with his own. Mary 
sighed. At this moment Elizabeth Sparhawk 
came to find her. 

“You are wearying yourself, dear Mary, 
with all this parade,” she said, “Come away 
with me, let us leave this useless pomp.” 

It was Sir William's wish,” said Mary gent- 
ly. It is that ofthe towns-people. It cannot 
be useless to respect the wishes of the dead. It 
helps us, if not them: bat as Larrayed these can- 
dles at the head and foot of the bier, I could not 
but think of the Savior lifted down from the 


cross and laid unhonored bencath the friendly. | 


stone.” 
A week after, all that was mortal of Sir Wil- 
liam was carried to the village church The 
Pepperell and Sparhawk pews were hung with 
black, and a sermon was preached over his re- 
mains. According tothe cusiom of the period, 
the females of the family remained at home. 
Sitting at Lady Pepperell’s window, Mary 
watched the crowd upon the beach. The long 
procession had entered the church, and hundreds 
who could not enter were grouped about the 
doors and windows, trying to catch the preach- 
er's words, Those to whom this seemed hope- 
less were already lighting huge fires upon the 
sands, and cutting up the two oxen provided 
for the occasion, Soon the servitors of the fam- 
ily distributed bread, spirits, ard beer among 
the people, and preparations were made in the 
great Hall, to entertain with suitable magnifi- 
cence, rich wines and richer viands, the dignita- 
ries of the land who honored the occasion with 
their presence. Long before it was over, Mary 
Stevens’ eyes were closed in sleep, and Mrs. 
Relay gently lifted the tired girl away from 
the window, and laid her on Lady Pepperell's 
bed. Nothing need now detain her; her father 
and grandmother came early on the morrow to 
take her away, and when Mary rested her 
head upon the shoulder of the latter, she said 
plaintively, “Itis good to be at home once 
more.” 
* 


Many years had passed, the war was over. 
What remained of the Pepperell family, was 


headed by the young Sir William, the child of 


Elizabeth Sparhawk, residentin London. The 
vast estates of the family, stretching as the first 
Sir William proudly boasted from Kittery Point 
to Saco, were already confiscated. But the 
service of plate, the guerdon of the “brave 
Yankee boy,” had been carefully preserved. 
The Colonial authorities considered their own 
honor involved in the honor of Sir William 
Pepperell, and instead of melting down the 
splendid gift of the City of London, enclosed it 
in an iron box, and sent it to Boston, to be 
shipped for Liverpool, in a vessel just ready to 
sail. What became of it afterwards is not 
known ; some persons thinking that it went to 
the bottom in the Liverpool ship; others, that it 
ignobly purchased the bread of the young heir. 
Be that as it may, so valuable did the Provin- 
cial authorities consider it, that Sheriff Moulton, 
of York, attended by an armed escort, was ap- 
pointed to convey it to Boston. The tidings 
reached Kittery and Portsmouth a little in ad- 
vance of the procession, and crowds assembled 
on the public ways to see it pass. Against the 
broken slab, which covered the tomb of Sir 
William, under the now shattered and disman- 
tled walls of the Pepperell and Sparhawk 
grounds, stood a clergyman and his wite. Those 
who came here with us, some fewr years ago, 
will sce beneath the pallor of extreme ill health, 
the unmistakeable sweetness which adorned the 
countenance of Mary Stevens. She led by the 
hand a little boy, whose brilliant eyes and flow- 
ing curls, attracted the notice of the neighbor- 
ing loungers. His teeth were of a dazzling 
whiteness, and the radiance of his smile en- 
tranced every eye. As the Sheriff rode by, he 
drew in his horse, and tossed the little fellow a 
sprig of berried winter-green from his button 
hole. The boy bounded forward to catch it, 
and a natural anxiety induced his mother to 
move a little nearer to the crowd. “ Neigh- 
bor,” said a Kittery fish-woman, in heavy clogs 
and a short red petticoat, turning to our English 
officer who had been but lately released from 
his parole at the Fort: * Neighbor what has be- 
come of the Arthur Blount, that in his young 
days and yours, used to be such a favorite at the 
Big House ?” Ate Ae 

“ He is become a siek man, if that will con- 
tent you, mother,” answered the officer, some- 
what shortly, “but we of the 49th are apt to 
think he disgraced us, He resigned his com- 
mission at the beginning of the war.“ 

A faltering voice, called, “ Joseph!” and the 
boy moved away with his parents. It was the 
first time and the last, that Mary heard her lov- 
er's name spoken, after the death of Andrew 
Pepperell. = > > = 

Another score of years had gone by. At the 
close of a warm summer's afternoon, two per- 


sons might have been seen walking toward the 
Point. One wasa young English midshipman, 
and the other, something tells us, we have met 
before. Never did a human face beam with a 
diviner light. A beauty not of earth, hovered 
around those lips of radiant sweetness as he dis- 
coursed with his companion. Their steps had 
turned from the deserted Parsonage toward the 
dilapidated tomb of Sir Wm. Pepperell. Near 
them lay heaps of broken bricks that had once 
formed the garden wall, and three deserted 
mansions, whose windows were broken in, and 
whose underpining hadbeen torn away, stood 

monuments of his former prosperity. It 
was Uuring the war,” said the clergyman, sadly, 
as he followed the direction of the young man’s 
eyes, “the loyalty of the family provoked the 
ire of the soldiers, and they destroyed every 
thing they could. That building to the East, 
which seems in the best preservation, dates 
from the period of your father’s last visit. l 
was intended for young Andrew Pepperell, but 
Sir William and Lady Mary never entered it, 
after his unhappy death. So tragic was his 
fate, and so deep the interest that it excited, 
that a sacred awe restrained the more ruthless 
hands whenever they approeched it. It was 
left a monument of man’s mistaken pride.” 

“I thank you,” said the boy, “for bringing 
me hither, I shall love my father’s memory bet- 
ter, now that I have made a pilgrimage to this 
spot.” 

“ Then live more worthily in consequence,” 
returned the clergyman solemnly, “ If there ev- 
er comes a period, when the fascinations of 
wealth and rank tempt you to forget the broth- 
erhood of all, remember th moment when you 
stand at the grave of one, who placed his salva- 
tion therein. The name that he fondly hoped 
to make immortal is hardly remembered here 
in his native town. The young heir is dead, 
you tell me, leaving no successor, and put a 
few weeks ago, the charity of a distant con- 
nection alone saved two of his grandsons from 
dying in the almshouse. Never was there a 
more striking instance of the vanity of human 
wishes.” 

“But tell me,” said the young man, a gener- 
ous admiration kindling in his eye, “tell me, 
are there no times when you too, feel the need 
of this lesson? If not of wealth or rank, surely 
the dangers of a reputation and influence so sur- 
prising as yours, must sometimes require such a 
check.” 

The young clergyman sadly shook his head. 
My Heavenly Father has been kind,“ he an- 
swered ;” “the state ofmy health precludes any 
such possibility. If at one moment, I should 
weakly attribute to my own efforts, a success 
which flows only from his All-Bountiful Love, 
the next, I might find myself convulsed by suf- 


ferings which would rebuke my vanity, since no 


human hand can alleviate them, and feach, nay, 
compel me to await with humility, heaven- 
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ly summons, which can never be far off while 
they are so near.” 


\ Avrnor’s Note.—I have given to the pub- 
lic, because I so dearly prized them mysflf, the 
traditions which in the stories of “ Long Lane” 
and “ Pepperell House” cluster aati name 
of Mary Stevens. The semi-historical person- 
age indicated by this name, was dear to many 
hearts, and because she was and is So dear, I 
have wished to associate her with traditions 
which 1 hold in the handwriting ot her collate- 
ral relatives. For this purpose I have ante-da- 
ted her birth about thirty years, and the literary 
and històric anachronisms which’ the critic or 
antiquarian may detect, occur ih consequence, 
and were intentional. It will Hardly be neces- 
sary to tell the candid critic cht the words “ fif- 
ty years since” which occur in the third line of 
the story of “Long Lane, are a misprint. 
They should be replaced by the phrase, * near 
a centan ago.” My sourges of information are 
private letters and garrulous chronicles in man- 
uscripts as old as my story. Most of the facts 
are already in print but scattered through vol- 
umes of Historical Collections, or appended as 
notes to abstrusé and dusty researches, they 
fail to make an impression on the popular heart. 
The only lineal descendant of Sir William that 
I know of, herself entrusted to me, the records 
of her family, and the widely scattered kindred 
of Mary Steveus, will but love me the better I 
trust, that I have loved her so tenderly and so 


long. \ 

‘Those rsons who feel that the interest of 
such traditions is only local, mistake the human 
heart. Everywhere the sweet patience and un- 
compromising fidelity of the Lady Ursula, the 
noble self-sacrifice of Mary Stevens, will meet 
with roverent appreciation, Everywhere the 
sturdy industry and fierce ambition of Sir Wil- 
liam will a to human vanity, while the ter- 
rible vivissitudes of his fate, and that of his fam- 
ily, will constitute a lesson that he * who runs 
11 read.” 

Toronto, Canada, Feb. 24, 1853. 
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STRAY LEAVES 
FROM A SEAMSTRESSES JOURNAL. 


1851, May 16. A rent offive dollars per month. 
Ihave two small rooms, a cooking stove, a dresser, 
two beds, and a few other useful articles to serve 
in the way of housekeeping. A sick mother and 
two young sisters depending wholly upon me. 
Four backs to clothe, four mouths, to feed, and one 
pair of hands to do it. One with a heart strong 
enough to say I will. But Chow“ is the question! 
I have neither space nor place to teach. There is 
but one mode. I must sew, must invent patterns 
and fanciful things for the rich. I must hide away 
my pride and sensitiveness and go forth and seck 
work. I must strictly prohibit myself from retro- 
spection, from every thing which can weaken me 
in my resolves never to be dependent on those 
who would make me feel they grudged me my 
bread. Iam strong, full of life and vigor. Many 
atime in the past 1 have longed for responsibilities, 
now I shall understand all its meaning. I must 


not make my own theories a failure, for I have said | 


that woman was equal to any emergency, that 
she had worlds of latent strength to be deyeloped 
at the right time. But will my fierce pride, my 


unbending spirit bear, not only the falling off of 
all old friends, but distrust, contempt, and all that 


must be met among a new, strange set of people ! 
Be it as it may, none shall sce me quail or know 
that I have fears for the future. My mother, my 
blessed mother, can I not be cheerful for thee? 
She moans in her unquiet sleep, poor heart broken 
one! God grant that thou be not taken from me} 


Live, live, but to smile upon and pive me counsel, 
and I will work. 

This morning, when I had made a coal fire and 
cleaned the stoves and done all the household du- 
tios, how tenderly she took my hand in hers and 
said, “these were not made for such hard service,” 
“Oh yes, they were dearest,” T replied, and langh- 
cd, although it seemed as though it would take all 
the waters in the fountain to cleanse them ; but it 
was an innocent stain, and coal smut washes away 
easily, it leaves no black on the conscience. Nor 
does change of circumstances humiliate me. I feel 
that I was born to rule over circumstance, “that 
unspiritual God,” born to bend it to my will, 

Twelve, chimes the distant clock, mysterious hour 
quicker grows the pulse, louder the heart beats. 
The healthy and happy, sleep, the gay, dance, and 
the care takers, who have not yet learned to trust 
in an overruling Providence, are thinking of the 
morrow. “He feeds the young ravens, not a spar- 
row falleth to the ground without his knowledge, 
even the very bairs of our heads are all numbered.” 
Peace anxious soul, trust. Listen, what says my 
mother. “Bread, where shall I find bread for them,” 
and a trembling responso in my heart answers 
Where!“ 

* * . . + * * 

June—Two months have passed and I hare 
found little time to talk with thee, my book, my 
friend. I have toiled, have striven earnestly, and 
have done much, for I have kept absolute want 
from onr door; but now in this season of sweet 
odorous flowers in the country, and of noisome va- 
pors here, how much I long for money, that I 
might carry these pale sickly ones away. Ah! the 
fresh sea hreeze and the green fields would give 
thee new life, poor mourner. 

Let me review the time. I have found some, for 
whom I have worked, just and considernte, and 
others, grasping, unjust and ready to claim the last 
stitch for a penny. My theories have been, that 
the natural impulses of the heart were all good, 
that there was sufficient good in the world to coun- 
terbalance the evil. How standa the practical ac- 
count with men now, with women I should say ? 

* * * * * > * 

On June twelfth, I carried home Mrs. Evelyn’s 
cape, on which I had spent nearly three weeks of 
constant labor, with some help from my mother. 
She looked at it a little sourly, and asked what do 
you charge? Ten dollars, madam. ‘Ten dol- 
lars! ! that is an exhorbitant price, could you not 
say eight?” “No madam, I can ill afford to do the 
work for that sum, and would not work another 
even for that price.“ She then went into another 
room, where were several ladies, The first words 
which I heard were “What a love of a cape ;” 
“Oh, it’s a beauty; “Where did you get it!“ 

“Guess how much it cost!“ 

“Fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, and so on.“ 

Mrs. Evelyn returned, and while endeavoring to 
conceal the triumphant expression of her counte- 
nance, drew anelegant purse from her pocket, and 
said, “I will pay you five dollars now, it will not 
be convenient for me to pay the whole. You 
can call again.” 

A great indignation swelled my heart, and I 
said, “I will take the cape then, madam, for it is pos- 
itively not possible for me to wait for my money.” 

Mrs. E, opened her eyes with astonishment ; she 
was unprepared for a decision so bold and abrupt- 
ly avowed, She is a weak woman and trembled at 
the sternness which gathered about my mouth. 
We confronted each other, our eyes met, she quail- 
ed before me, and handed me the ten dollars ; and 
her look said as plainly as possible, “oh, go away 
as quickly as youn can, you great, strong, ferocious 
woman.” I seized the money, lest if her fright 
should pass away, she might higgle about the price 


| again ; and I felt, that I was bartering for my blood, 


my flesh, my nerves, for every one quivered as I 

went out of that house. Was this pride? Yes, 

and a laudable pride too, for I have always hated 

injustice. 
EP 

The same morning, I took home the plain sew- 

ing to good Mrs. Hale. The color still lingered in 


| not made with hands eternal in the heavens.” T 


my checks when Trang the bell at her door—a 
perhaps, n tear still moistened my eye; for she 
gently ns a mother would and bade me take an 
casy chair to rest me and then asked most tenderly 
formy health. A great lump swelled up instantly 
in my throat and Tcould only say, “Tam pfs 
woll, thank you,” and then burst into a hysterical: 
of weoping. However, I was soon able to control 
myselfand to ue had met with something un- 
pleasant which had quite unnerved me; and T 
would thank her fora glass of water, T was both 
thirsty and hungry. I had taken neither supper 
nor breakfast, and had walked two good miles, de- 
signing to get this money that we might have n 
dinner. And then, Thad been detained a long time 
with the admiration bestowed upon the cape, and 
the biggling about the price for it, And why bad 
I not carn? My appotite always forsakes me 
when there is a scanty board. T should have lived 
in those good oid times when they roasted whole 
oxen, and made mammoth pies, then my apperité 
would have been unfailing. Mrs. II. Was kind, 
gentle and considerate. She sent for cake and 
wine, and paid me, in fall for my work. She 
gave me what is of more worth than money, sym. 
yathy. In two days after, she was not; for her spirit 
ad been called to take possession of “that hause 


1 


folt as thongh a friend of humanity had been taken; 
and I soon realized that I mourned her loss for my 
own sake. Poverty makes one selfish. 

Iblush to think how I grudged to give those 
needles to Mrs. Martyn to-day. True she is coarse 
and abrupt, and rushed in without knocking, Her 
tall, gaunt figure, and wizzard face, so sharpand 
keen, makes one think ofa fierce northeaster, whist- 
ling and driving among the rocks, Poor creature, 
she did not stay to gossip, but she must have the 
needles. 

Her first question was like herself, “you ha’nt 
gota few needles you could let me have for this 
afternoon, have vou!“ 

What sizes do you wish!“ 

“Well, I guess sevens will do, I mostly use them} 
or cights, but this cloth I am sewing on now is sq 
hard I break a great many, and I really can’t mako 
nothing while Ido. Tam going to get my job 
done to-night, and carry ‘em home myseif, and see 
if they won't give me two cents more on this lot.” 

„What do you do!“ said I. 

“Why slop-work, and I get only a shilling, 
(12 1-2 cents) for making a shirt; and with this 
cloth, I can’t make more’n six in a week no how. 
But I must’nt stay here, or I shan’t get through to- 
night Good day.” 

Is it indeed trne that there are men rolling in wealth 
in this city, and thus grinding the poor? “Ohl 
God, how long shall thy poor ery unto Thee, and 
Thou regard them not!“ How long shall one class 
live in sensual indulgence, and another starve and 
wear out soul and body in toil, unrequited toll! 
On those plaited bosoms, stitched by women's fin- 
gers, there are no stains of tears or blood; but oh 
man, each tiny stitch js done with a nerve drawn 
from the center of her life. They are dyed in 
her blood; but it is bleached to snowy whiteness ; 
there is no pure air for her, to give to it a crimson 
hue, od * + bd bd 

A year ago, and women said I was too large, 
too ruddy for beauty ; but the color is fast fading 
out of my cheek, the blue lines on my forehead are 
more distinct, and my cyes grow larger. 9 # * 
Dr. L. visits my mother. She is visibly worse, he 
cannot give her even temporary ease. Still he 
comes. He shows ussympathy, * +a a £ 
I dare not trust my eyes to meet his, and yet I am 
conscious that his rest upon me. Why should T 
tremble at his presence? Why be so silent, so 
fearful? Is it that in suffering we grow weak, and 
the heart finds out its necessities and yearns for hu- 
man sympathies’ Hush! weak, pining, rebellions 
nature ; love is not for you; perhaps, not even hu- 
man sympathy, Seek it not, rest satistied with 
doing ‘your duties. Cast aside your womanly, 
weak yearnings, for a strong arm to lean “peat 
and be yourself, calm, cheerful, confident. I have 


PO 


succeeded for six months. Why fear or falter? | 
God, even my God, will sustain me.. © * 

Oct. 12.— Dr. L. wiil come to-night, and then, 
poor sufferer, he may revive thy hope again, he is 
sò joyous, so strong and brave, at times elegant 
enough in his manner to grace the court ofa queen, 
then stern, hard and cold, his grey cyes become 
Icaden, and his countenance assumes the look of 
granite, wugh, weather beaten, almost ferocious. 
L know not how to analyze his character; drawn 

him at one moment as though he were my mis- 
ter spirit, the next my whole nature rebels; Lace 
and feel him n tyrant, and long for the trial of 
strength with him; when he is gentle then am F 
subdued, and a feeling of tender dependence creeps 
over me; I could love, but I must not, will not, 
though fierce the struggle, nothing shall come be- 
tween me and duty. 

As if to shame me fora wandering thought, my 
poor mother moans in her sloop; Tstood by her 
with the lamp, and gazed on her stiil, calm smile, 
and listened to catch the words; she is passing 
away, my guardian angel how gladly would I toil, 
and toil on, to retain thee with me in person.— 
Alus! T shall never know w love equal in-kind or 
degree, to that Lhear to thee, thon pure and gen- 
tlie one. Hoe came, and went; he spoke aud looked 
gently, but 1, F, watch alone by the dying. Yes, 
she must go, his hope lives no longer. 

Sunrise.—I have lingered watching, loving, and 
working, till the sun again glares upon the carth, 
and comes like an unbidden guest into the chamber 
of sorrow, Once I rejoiced with the new light of | 
every day, now 1 shrink nnd crave the darkness. 
My mother, oh my mother dear! fold me once 
more to your heart and give me peace. 

Poor, worn, weary one, thou wilt soon be at rest 
with those thon lovest— * * * * 
She sleeps, no sound shall disturbher more, I fele 
her pulse, and watched it recede rill it was gone, 
aud then she gently turned those nearly glazed 
eyes upon me, and her last words were best of good 
daughters—be n mother to you—the death rattle 
came—l listened, hut no word more reached my 
strained ear. Poor little Mory and Ella, how tim- 
id, fearful and hopeless, they look on this cold 


clay. Ves, my little ones, I will be more than sis- 
ter to you, Iwill be the mother she has been to | 
mo. 


I have performed all the lust offices for you, and | 
now i must go forth for means to get your last 
home, the cold shroud, the narrow house ; the bit 
of lind—obh | that thank heaven, is secured, and 
thou canst lie by his side, — 4 * * 
Thou art beautiful now“ that life's fevered dream 
isover,” the smile of youth hath gathered round thy 
lips; does thy spirit still linger aud know how 
fondly we do love duties for thee’ * * * * 
The poor have few friends. There will be no long 
train to follow thee to thy resting place, no ric 
pall, no nodding plumes, no sables displayed or 
worn, to hide the coldnessof our hearts. „ 
If the poor have few friends, those they do have 
are genuine, The poor scamstresses in this neigh- 
borhood have shown that they have hearts that are 
easily touched with the griefs of others. 

Mrs. Martyn has not forgotten the hour's time I 
gave her, to help her when her work got behind- 

and on account of her little boy’s falling down 
stairs. She came and washed the floors of our two 
little rooms, and even took home, unknown to me, 
all the washing, and did it nicely. Little Ma- 
ria, the deformed girl, brought her solitary rose 
bud, and a few geranium leaves, to put about the 
corpse; and old lady Marsh cut all her white Ar- 
temesias, to bring as a loye-offering to the dear 
beautiful Indy. Thus have these people called our 
sweet mother, * * * * 

We have laid her gently to rest in a sheltered 
nook hy the side of him she loved, and now my 
duties are to be ngain renewed, To-night when 1 
laid my little Ella in bed, she looked up very 
quietly and said, “sister, if should die, you would 


not have to work so hard wonld you? It would 
he very pleasant to go and live again with papa 
and mamma.” 

“My darling; sister is quite happy in working 
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for you, do not talk of dying’”—yon must live 
for me to love; think how lonely Lucy and Mary 
would be without littl: Bila. 

“ But sister, bread and milk cost money, and 
winter is coming, and how can 4 wer it, and 
shoes too ? mamma said we must be careful not to 
waste a crumb, for you had to work for it all. I 
havo asked God to give us our daily bread, but 
1 see that you have to pay money for it, if I do.“ 

“My dear, what made you think of this to- 
night!“ 

Beeause, sister, I found a hole in my shoe, and 
Iwas so sorry, and I tried so hard to mend it; 
and then I stuck the needle in my thumb, and it 
aches me so bad,” 

Poor child, her thumb was badly swollen, and 1 
went to make a poultice of bread and milk for it, 
when I found that my basin in which the milk 
was set was leaking; the wax had worn off from 
4 little bote, and half, at least, of our breakfast was 
on the floor. How petty it makes life, to be 
obliged to feel such trifles, but so it was. I thonght 
of breakfast, but decided that Ella mast have a 
poultice at all events, and trust for our breakfast, 
Phen I thought “ Me hears the young ravens’ —I 
will trust for these children and fear not. An hour 
after, and alow rap came at my door; the time 
was unusual, and I opened almost fearfally. Mrs. 
Martyn entered, and brought with her, two little 
cheese cakes and half a dozen apples, which she 
sail hor brother from the country had brought 
her that day, and sie“ thought, may be the childer 
might like em.“ * * * * 

This morning T called again upon Mrs. Broad- 
son for the money duo since July, I could not 
ride, for the reason that I had not one sixpence to 
pay for it; the distance is over two miles. I en- 
quired for her, and was told, as usual, that she 
was engaged. T replied, say to your mistress that 
I wish to see her on very important business. I 
had written her twice that 1 had pressing need of 
the money ; to these letters she had not replied. 1 
sent up my name, and at last was directed to her 
bouloir. 

The room was richly, even elegantly furnished; 


the seats luxurous, the carpet soft and pleasant to 


the feet, a bright fire burned in the grate, coal 
enough to warm our rooms for several days, at 
least us much as we should use in many. The 
poor do not need much fire, they are used to cold 
rooms, empty stomachs, and thin clothing ; they 
don't mind it, thought I. Mrs. B. entered and put 
an end tomy musing, She was elaborately dress- 
ed in a pink cashmere morning wrapper, open 
with an embroidered skirt, on which I had spent 
days of labor. Her huge feet were cased in 
pink slippers, jewels of value glittered in her 
ears; on her bosom and her tingers that could 
boast no aristocratic taper, were loaded with pearls, 
diamonds aud rabies. I took in all this at one 
glance, and calculated the expense of her dress 


| and my bill; I will add the interest, I said inter- 


nally, 

Mrs. Broadson. 
get your name!“ 

“ Vornon,” I replied quite coolly. 

„On yes t” 

“Your mother has died since you were here 
last.” 


“ Good morning, Miss, I for- 


“Yes” Another pause. 

“Will it snit vou madame to pay this bill this 
morning 

„Well, 'tis’nt really convenient! How much is 
it?’ 


“ Fifteen dollars and seventy-five cents,“ 

So much as that! Let me look at it. Have you 
the items 2” 

“They are all there, Madame, except the inter- 
est, which I have cast since I sat here.” 

Interest! interest, indeed ! Who ever heard of 
interest on any thing of this kind?“ 

“Tt may not be usual, but Ihave waited a long 
time, and have been obliged to borrow, and make 
various turns to provide necessaries for my family, 
and J need all of this now, And I emphasized 
the word now. 

“T suppose you wiah to get some mourning; I 
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have a suit as good as new, that I had when Ma 
died, that I wifi lct you have, It’s not much out 
of fashion. I will get it for you.” 

Don't tronblo yourself, Tio not wish to sec it, 
for I have no intention of putting on black.“ 

“ Well, that’s strange. Who ever heard of such 
a thing; and when vou could have such a good 
suit, (not much out of date, cither, for it’s only two 
years since I left it off,) for half cost; and I will 
throw in the bonnet, for that will want doing up.” 

My feclings of scorn, contempt, and burning in- 
dignation, for the woman held me silent for a mo- 
ment, I felt as though 1 could annihilate her with 
one breath; but I must have the money—my ne- 
cessities rose before me, and I said quite meckly— 

“Mrs. Brondson, I cannot afford moarnng—my 
sisters must have bread,” (the word stuck in my 
throat,) “and fire to warm them—and I must have 
money to supply these things,” 

Woll, wont half the sum do to-day ?” 

“I must have all, to-day,” I replied, in despera- 
tion, “or be turned from my rooms, without a place 
to lay my head ;"—for then came to my mind our 
house rent. 

Just at that moment a young man of a calm, 
quiet, gentlemanly appearance, entered the room, 
and said, “ Sister, why do you not pay her all, and 
at once?“ 
| She replied, “ Such a trifle cannot be of much 
consequence to her. These people always make 
such a fuss about a little. “, 

“A trifle to yon, but not to her,” he replied—and 
taking up the bill, he suid, after a moment, “You 
have made a slight mistake,” (here pointing to the 
child's dress, the price of making, only $1 75,) “I 
have heard my sister and others say it was worth 
five dollars.“ 

I was relieved, and replied, “ I charged no more, 
and shall be glad to have even that amount.” 

He at once pulled ont his purse, which I 
recognized as one that I had made and sold at cost 
of the material, He paid me, and I took my leave, 


| inty resolving that I would never work for Mrs. B. 
again. 
“How is it, that with all my toil, we grow every 


day poorer t Am La less skillful manager than oth- 
ers! Less an economist? I think not; for who but 
me could have made a child a frock from an old 
umbrella cover? And yet my little Ella looks quite 
tidy in the blue cotton gown. Antique it may be 
in its style, but it is clean. 


| To be cui. 


‘If your husband looks gravo, let him alone; 
don't disturb or annoy him.“ 

Ob, pshaw ! when I'm married, the soberer m 
husband looked, the more tun I'd rattle about his 
ears. ‘ Don't disturb him!’ I guess so! I'd salt 
his coffee—and pepper his tea—and sugar his beef- 
steak—and tread on his toes—and hide his news- 
japer—and sew up his pockets—and put pins in 
fis slippers—and dip his cigars in water—and 
would’nt stop for the Great Mogul, till Thad short- 
ened his face to my liking. Certainly he'd “get 
vexed,’ there would’nt be any fan in teasing him 
if he did'nt, and that would give his melancholy 
blood a good healthful start, and his eyes would 
snap and sparkle, and he'd say, ‘ Fanny, WILL you 
be quiet or not ? and I should laugh and pull his 
whiskers, and say, decidedly, ‘ Not!’ and then J 
should tell him I had’nut the slightest iden how 
handsome he looked when he was vexed, and then 
he would pretend not to hear the compliment— 
but would pull up his dickey, and take asly peep 
in the glass (for all that !jand then he'd begin to 
grow amiable, and get off his stilts, and be just as 
agreeable all the rest of the evening as if he was'nt 
my husband, and all because {did'nt follow that stu- 
pid picce of advice, “to let him alone.’ Just as if 
I didn’t know! Just imagine ue, Fanny, sitting 
down ona cricket in the corner, with my forefinger 
in my month, looking out the sides of my eyes, and 
waiting till that man got ready to speak to me! 
Yon can see at once it would be—be—. Well, the 
amount of it is, I shouldn't do it. Hung Fern, 
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A FEW WORDS TO YOUNG WOMEN CONCERNING 
EDUCATION. 
(Extract from a Lecture.) 
DY REY, A. D. MAYO. 

It seems a very late day to urge woman to cul- 
tivate her mind. One would think the necessity 
of mental culture was now almost self-evident ; yet 
J suspect there is room for preaching in this direc- 
tion. My observation has convinced me that the 
need of education is not felt so much as it onghtto 
be, either by young women in regard to themselves, 
or by those whose duty it is to advise them. ‘The 
notion yet lingers in the community, and is adopted, 
too, by large numbers of people, that a Woman 
does not require so much intellectual culture as a 
man ; that her sphere of life being chiefly domestic 
does not call for a great outlay of knowledge and 
mental power; and therefore, that an earnest devo- 
tion to the improvement of her mind is to her a 
secondary duty. I know a great many fathers, 
husbands, and brothers still half-believe this, or do 
not believe the opposite fact strongly enough to la- 
bor as they should to furnish the means of a gen- 
erous culture to their female friends. And the 
worst of the matter is, that a vast number of wo- 
men, old and young, accept and act upon this 
false idea. If I were writing an essay upon cda- 
cation addressed to mature and thoughtful people, 
J should treat this exploded piece of nonsense with 
the contempt it deserves, But Iam now speaking 
to young women who may not exactly see through 
this popular fallacy without assistance. So, bear 
with me, fathers, mothers and teachers, while I ex- 
pose to our young friends the foolishness of this 
opinion. 

You must never forget, young women, that you 
are living souls, and not “domestic animals.“ The 
idea that you do not need mental culture is found- 
ed on the latter of these statements. If woman is 
simply a creature given to humanity, to do a cer- 
tain amount of housework, and give life to and 
keep alive a family of children, then I suppose this 
notion I haye mentioned is correct. But Iam 
here, my young friends, to inform you that you are 
not domestic animals or machines, but living souls. 
You are women only by virtue of possessing these 
immortal souls, and you need mental education, 
not because you are, or are not destined to occupy 
a domestic sphere, but because you are young wo- 
men, To become a woman you need strength, 
clearness, and delicacy of mind, and as much 
knowledge as will suffice to feed that soul within 
you that always cries out for food. You were 
made to be strong, trathful and good, and mental 
discipline is essential to that result. You were 
made to live forever, to live for the sake of becom- 
ing a nobler being every day of your existence, 
and ignorance, and intellectual weakness, are in di- 
rect opposition to this benevolent intention of 
Providence. While you are in this world you 


may be engaged chiefly in domestic duties; but 


whether you are the slave or the mistress of those 
duties, depends greatly upon your intelligence. 
A woman, keeping house, and a house keeper are dif- 
ferent persons. Cultivate your mind because you 
are a woman, and have a soul, and a soul demands 
knowledge and power as its natural food. Give 
your intellect al] the strength and force you can, for 
aresson above all considerations of temporary expe- 
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diency. When you have become a well educated 
woman, then itis of comparatively little consequence 
what you do. Whether your sphere of action is prb- 
lic or private you will be a different being, and doa 
woman’s work iu the world better because of your 
intelligence. The obligation of a man to cultivate 
his mind does not come from the fact that he is to 
be a lawyer, a minister, or doctor, a merchant or 
farmer, or a shipmaster, but from the fact that he 
has a mind given him by God, to educate, for the 
development of which he is responsible to God. He 
needs wisdom and knowledge chiefly becanse he ix 
a man, not chiefly to help him do a particular kind 
of useful work. Soa woman needs wisdom and 
knowledge for the same reason ; not because she 
is to be a housekeeper, a school teacher, or an au- 
thoress ; but because the neglect of her mind is a 
want of reverence to her Creator who gave it her, 
not to despise but to cultivate. 

You can therefore inform those who use this ar- 
gument, that your obligation to educate yourselves 
does not depend upon your position in life, but 
npon the need of your nature as woman. You may 
also assail such people on their own ground, and 
ask them a few questions of this kind ;—you say I 
am destined to live in domestic life. Whatis this 
domestic sphere? Look at it a moment with a 
housekeeper’s and mother’s eye. One part of it 
consists in preparing food for the daily support of 
life. But who will be apt to do this the best? Cer- 
tainly the most intelligent woman in regard to the 
preparation of meats and vegetables, and the con- 
stitution of the human body. The cook holds the 
health and comfort of the house at her disposal, 
and if you ask me to make bread that won't sour, 
and suppers that won’t give you the nightmare, 
and a table that will keep you in good health and 
spirits, then teach me Chemistry and Physiology, 
and whatever is to be known about these matters of 
eating and drinking. The cooks are now poison- 
ing the people because the people think mental 
culture unnecessary in the kiteken; but just in 
proportion as mental culture does get into the 
kitchen, will gout, dyspepsia, and fever, and a hun- 
dred other infernal diseases go ont of the drawing 
room windows. Another part of domestic life is 
economy. A prodigal wife or daughter can waste 
a fortune faster than aman can make it; and do you 
think I shall be a better manager of your goods to 
be an ignorant and frivolous, than an intelligent 
and sensible woman? Pray tell me what occupa- 
tion in the house is below the need of education ? 
Is it the arrangement of the rooms where the best 
hours of life are spent? Is it the care of the sick? 
Is it the preparation of dress? Neither of these ; 
for all of these things will be performed best by the 
most intelligent women. Is it the care of chil- 
dren? You tell me my lot will be to train the 
young. How am Ito do this? There is no oc- 
cupation under heayen so difficult, which demands 
such a cultivation of faculties, such wisdom, 
strength, prudence and patience as this of mould- 
ing the character of a child. And how am Ito 
do this stupendous work, if my mind is left undis- 
ciplined and unstored with knowledge? Unless I 
learn to use my reason, to think, and inyestigate, 
and remember, and compare, unless my mind is 
enlarged, and elevated, above my own petty conceits 
and selfishness by the contact with better minds; 


tell me how I can acquit myself in this duty 
Thus may your danghters speak to you,—fathers 
and mothers ; and have you any good answer to 
give them? Will you cast this girl out into socie- 
ty with no habits of thought, and judgment, with 
a head empty, or full of low prejudices and foolish 
fancies, subject to the contagion of every false 
opinion, and unable to make her way through the 
questions which lie around every woman? Tf you 

do, she must be either the common or fashionable 

drage of domestic life, must stagger through cx- 

istence weighed down by cares that a good educa- 

tion would convert to pleasures ; and the best thing 

she was made to do, the training of childhood, she 

cannot do honorably. If you neglect to educate 
your daughters from any such delusion as this, 

you are doing as mach mischief to society as you 

well can ; for the family that sends out an ignorant, 

weak minded young woman into the world is £o 

far an enemy to all social good ! 

You need the best mental culture you cun obtain 
to live in the narrowest domestic life, and much of 
the sickness, poverty, and discomfort, to say noth- 
ing of the sin of society, is the result of the ignor- 
ance and imbecility of woman. But no one of you 
will always be engaged in the household. 

Every woman has opportunities for doing good 
outside her own house and family, duties to others 
which are as imperative as to her own. Observe 
the daily life of any large minded woman, and see 
how much of it requires the best eulture for its 
success. The courtesies and fashions of polite s0- 
ciety, the amusements of the community, the or- 
dering of public charity, and the daily contact with 
everything done by men, demand intelligence in 
woman. Yon must have influence upon the other 
sex in every thing they do. Your opinions upon 
literature, business, politics, religion, and social 
customs, much as some may affect to despise them, 
do exert a controlling influence. And whether 
these opinions shall be on the right or wrong side, 
and that vast power, bless or curse the world, de- 
pends very much on your competence to think on 
such themes. A generation ef ignorant and frivo- 
lous women will destroy any government, or 
church, or social state everinvented. You are the 
judges on all questions discussed in the world, and 
your judgment can make men foolish or wise. And 
the time is rapidly approaching when you will be 
called to assume other practical duties than now. 
I am not so enthusiastic as many in regard to the 
advancement of woman ; but any man with half an 
eye open can see that she is ere long to be called 
to occupy new professions, to fill up new avenues 
of labor and in many ways to be more the compan- 
ion of man than of old. ‘This result is inevitable, 
but its success, is not so inevitable. Woman must 
teach, and trade, and labor, and write, and speak 
in public, and heal the sick to a greater degree 
than formerly. All our social movements are 
drifting her this way, and neither she norman can 
prevent it. But whether she is going into new 
walks of life to help or hinder the world depends 
altogether upon herself, depends much upon her own 
desire to qualify herself for what the world now de- 
mands. 

Thus, whether you regard the native demands 
of your soul, the sphere of domestic life, or the 
wider arena of public responsibility, the demand 
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for culture is equally imperative. Let nothing 
stand between you and that mental training which 
is one essential ingredient in the wisdom which 
of all things becometh n large and complete wo- 
manhood, Bo wise now, before the evil days whon 
the care of middle life shall come like an armed 
host, and you bo found with only the wreck of a 
frivolons youth to encounter and arrange them. 
Without mental power and skill, they will lead 
you in the housekeoper’s chains through a weari- 
some and confused life. With intelligence they 
will but form the materials ont of which you may 
construct a beautiful and enduring character. 


The following communication was handed us 
by a pale, delicate looking woman, a farmer's 
wife—and we give ita place, not doubting but 
it may find many others similarly situated who 
will read the clear conclusions arrived atin the 


conclave. 
A CONVENTION IN THE INNER LIFE. 

A woman in humble circumstances whose 
health seemed gradually declining, was advised 
to employ some one to aid her in her domestic 
duties that she might have rest and spend most 
of her time inthe open air for the restoration 
of her health, that most precious boon of life; 
but was unable to decide upon the propriety of 
such a procedure, until she had calle upon an 
assembly already convened to dispose of such 
questions. 

Reason first took the floor, opened the case 
and remarked: “ that a person, suffering under 
disease, created by overdoing, &c., want of pure 
unconfined air, should be released from labor in 
the house and inhale in abundance one of the 
greatest restoratives of nature—air; and all 
assistanve rendered necessary for the improve- 
ment and perfection of health should be secur- 
ed regardless of expense.” 

Acquisitiveness quickly arose and said: “that 
the remarks of Reason were imprudent and 
fallacious; that he was wholly inexperienced 
in making and saving money, and having never 
been compelled to labor for his own support, 
knew not how to appreciate money hardly carn- 
ed, or he never would approve of spending itin 
such a way, when the invalid might just as well 
omit the unnecessary part of her work, such as 
cleaning house,arranging furniture, Ken and save 
the expense of a maid for more useful purposes.” 

Order declared, that he could never agree 
with the latter, that neatness and cleanliness 
were unnecessary; for it was very painful to 
him to see them neglected. 

Approbativeness, in a fascinating tone said: he 
should approve of her saving the money for the 
purpose of buying handsome things for her house 
and children. He could not approve of disor- 
der, for how great would be her mortification if 
people should find her house untidy. 

Mirth fuiness laughed outright, at the preced- 
ing remarks, and proposed that Approbative- 
ness be elected to fill the presidential chair of 
the union, tor having exhibited such profundity 
of reasoning. 

Self-Esteem hoped she had more dignity and 
self-approval than to let Kpprobativeness con- 
trol her, to the injury of her health, 

Conscientiousness, an honest gentleman, unit- 
ing with the latter, advised her never to do 
wrong for the purpose of eliciting praise from 
any one, but to obey the dictates of the inner 
monitor. 

Parental Love rose quickly, and remarked, 


that approbativeness manifested a weakness in 
wishing any one to appropriate hard earnings 
to vanity and display; but that children were 
such precious and lovely gems, it would be ex- 
cusable to toil and even to risk health, to pro- 
vide for their education and happiness. 


The last remarks drew forth a reply from 
Benevolence, a man full of kindness, who added 
that as connubial and Parental Love had al- 
ready observed how much her husband and 
children were bound to her, he therefore would 
recommend her to do every thing m her power 
for the continuance of their happiness. 

Vitativeness, a strong, influential person, took 
the ground, that she ought to strive against 
death with all her might, let the consequences 
be what they might; for he believed existence 
was the sole object of desire. 

To which, Benevolence responded, that he 
thought her tenacity to life was owing to the 
wish to be useful to her family and others. 


Alimenticeness was listened to with surprise, 
when he opposed Reason’s opinions, that she 
was troubled with dyspepsia and ought to be 
very particular in respect to her diet. For 
said lie, it is my opinion that it matters little 
what quality or quantity of food she eats so she 
enjoys it. 

The giant form of Cautiousness arose and en- 
treated her as she regarded her life, to be deaf 
to the statement of the last speaker: it was a 
snare, concealed by the alluring words, gratifi- 
cation and pleasure, in which she might fall. 

Veneration agreed with caution, and declared 
it wasa sin against the good Father to trifle 
with the organization of man: a being made a 
little lower than the angels, and crowned with 
glory and honor. 

Sublimity made a long speech, ascending to 
the stars, but it was little to the point, and was 
followed by Continuity, who hoped the minds of 
the assembly would not be withdrawn from the 
subject before them. 

Human Nature noticed, that many presented 
ony selfish motives, to act upon such was igno- 
ble. 

Individuality was anxious to hear a decision, 
so great was the divirsity of opinions advanced. 

Time said the hour for an adjournment had 
arrived, 

When Common Sense, who till now had sat 
silently listening to the various arguments, begg- 
ed leave to present two pictures for their con- 
sideration. Suppose a tender mother to be- 
come debilitated and nervous, from a multiplici- 
ty of cares, and continues to work on, harder 
than she is able; very soon, weary days and 
sleepless nights attend her; and she frets at 
the veriest trifles. Ere long her beloved hus- 
band and children, notice the change, and not 
understanding the cause, withhold their sympa- 
thy and treat her like a pevish, unreasonable 
woman. Listening to the dictates of Acquisa- 
tiveness and Approbativeness, she toils and de- 
spairs, till her health utterly gives way,and she 
rests Inthe grave. Too late, her bereaved 
family discover her mistake, and their own 
blindness. While a woman similarly situated, 
haying small means and muck work—with 
children no less troublesome—whose strength is 
not equal to her daily task—with a healthy and 
sound mind, perceives the danger ata distance, 
and N 0720 resolves to shun it. For this 
purpose che retreuches all her expenses, buys 
no superfluities and even denies herself many 
comforts to which she is accustomed, to gain 
money to hire assistance in the labors of her 
house. Then she finds leisure to ramble in the | 


| scending was your bearing! 


woods attended by her children and as she re- 
clines among the trees, they gather fresh flow- 
ers and cover her with kisses. Now it is, that 
she teaches them to discern the beauty of the 
earth and sky—each varied tint and changing 
ligbt—and points them to their great author. 

Continuing her efforts for months, pareill 
observing the laws of health, she bathes an 
she walks—she eats simply and rests herself 
when weary, until she feels this ual return 
of her vital powers. The cost of this period of 
rest may not be counted by dollars; it was in- 
valuable toher, for the opportunities it afforded, 
cultivating the hearts of her children by warm- 
ing her own, and her husband was more than 
repaid by her complete recovery. 

When the speaker sat down, Individuality 
without hesitation, put the question to vote. 
Which of the two acted rightly ? 

It was unanimous in favor of the latter. 

Having been appointed to draft the debate, we 
hereunto set our Tend and seal, 

LANGUAGE, 
EVENTUALITY. 


Dear Una : 

When any man particularly distinguishes 
himself in our behalf, it seems to me, that 
your columns are a fitting place, whercin to ac- 
knowledge the act. I therefore, beg leave to pre- 
sont this letter for publication; as the modesty of 
the Ex-Mayor may persuade him to withhold it. 

Your friend, 
M. O. P. E. 
PnovibkExck, May 24, 1853. 
To Hon. A. C. Barstow : 

Sir—Although a stranger to you personally, the 
fame of your deeds has reached my ears, and I 
feel constrained toaddress you. Particularly, your 
last public act, asa woman, I am bound to acknow- 
ledge, 

When tias a son of Rhode Island brought such 
honor upon the State, as did you, in New York, 
last week ? - 

Permit me to congratulate you, upon the distin- 
guished court you made to woman! How conde- 
How gallant your 
deportment! Why, sir, had you lived in the time 
of the Crusades, when chivalry was u profession, 
you would have been dubbed a “Knight of the 
Garter!" 

Tam penetrated with the belief, that your moth- 
er must have been a Volumnia, to haye given birth 
to such a son—your sister a paragon, from being 
allied to such a brother—and your wife—O she, 
she must have become well nigh immaculate, from 
having striven to attain the lofty standard of excel- 
lence held up to her, by her husband ! 

All lovers of truth, must profer you honor, for 
the bold stand you took on the side of freedom ! 

Husband, brother and lover, must, henceforth 
sound your praises, for that you defended the 
rights of wife, sister and mistress! But more than 
this, than these, than all, must womankind rise up 
to crown you as victor in her cause—and ery, “Alt 
Hail! to our champion!“ 

Forgive my enthusiasm—and pardon its expres. 
sion—and allow me to subscribe myself, with the 
highest consideration for your qualities as a men, 

Yours, Ke, Åc., Koe 
M. O. P. E. 


She WIA. 


PROVIDENCE, JUNE 1, 1853. 


THE MORAL CHARACTER OF WOMAN. 

It is well known that prophecy is understood 
only in its fulfilment: „the seed of the woman 
shall bruise the serpept’s head, —and “a virgin 
shall bear a son,” were utterly incomprehensi- 
ble until the fact took actual form, and the qual- 
ified witness could ery “behold the man.” 
The inferences of reason and the predictions of 
philosophy, dealing with the things subject to 
human agency, and involved in the destiny of 
the race, are constantly disappointing calcula- 
tion. The things of this life, as well as of the 
next, are seen as through a glass darkly; we 
know in part and prophecy in part, until that 
which is perfect shall come to vender the truth 
entire. Doctor Johnson said “Experience 
which is constantly contradicting human theo- 
ries, is the only test of truth.” But even expe- 
rience of the past is found as false of the future 
as the wildest speculations is, when it is taken 
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to be the measure and rule of opinion in mat- 
ters relating to the fortunes and functions of 
civilized society. Science may discover the 
qualities and laws of matter, and foretell its 
changes, but philosophy has no measure for the 
movements of men. We know something of 
our own nature, but we know, also, that still 
more remains unknown. ‘The oracle within us 
gives but one answer to all our inquiries—pro- 
gress; its one demand is sacrifice, and its con- 
stant injunction, obedience. This is the revela- 
tion of God to his children, whether he speaks 
through the prophets of Judea, the apostles of 
Jesus, the priests of paganism, or the voice of 
inspiration in every human heart. 

The lessons of this truth have borne upon us 
oppressively since we have undertaken our pre- 
sent work; and more than ever, in endeavoring 
to find form and utterance for the thoughts 
which urged us to pen these articles upon the 
distinctive nature of rights and duties of woman, 
We felt the subject to be covered by a veil of 
thick darkness from the eyes of the multitude ; 
we believed that it is perhaps not fully under- 
stood by any; and we felt our own incompe- 
tency to its adequate treatment; but we have 
the courage to try, and must find the fortitude 
to endure our own reproach where we fail. 

We have offered some reflections npon the 
physical and intellectual character of woman, 
some explanation and apology for the slight es- 
timate which she has won in the world’s judg- 
ment in these respects, and some indication of 
her claims to a higher position and better for- 

N tune. Would it were worthier; but the task 
is yet a study rather than an attainment to our- 
selves. 

In some species of physical ability woman is 
obviously inferior—in some others, as decidedly 
superior, to the sex which rules and oppresses 
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her. In some species of intellectual capacity, 
she has as yet exhibited but little efficiency ; in 
others, she has shown transcendent power. In 
the period of barbarism, and in that slight 
advance of human society which we call civili- 
zation, it happens that the, ruder forms of pow- 
er are more required than the excellencies 
which distinguish her, and she has therefore 
suffered depreciation, with its consequent op- 
pression. In morals we are constrained to say 
she has been as much misunderstood, though in 
a very different way, but, strangely enough, 
with equal injury to her just rights, among her 
brethren. Held always and everywhere in a 
state of subordination, varying from the rudest 
forms of personal bondage to the boasted indul- 
gence of refined conditions, but throngh all 
these changes still an unchanged slave. her lot 
has equally circumscribed her virtues, and her 
crimes—forbade 

“The applanse of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

‘To scatter plenty o'er a emiling land, 

And read their history in a nations eyes. 


Forbade to wade ‘through slaughter to a throne, 
And shat the gates of mercy on mankind" 


The negative kind of virtues which belonged 
as much to her state of bondage as to her natu- 
ral constitution, have been the theme of an idle 
admiration till prose and poetry are loaded with 
her praise tor the grace and goodness of submis- 
sion. Denied an integral life, her best and 
highest qualities systematically suppressed, and 
her whole existence rendered merely compli- 
mentary to that of her master, she is repaid for 
all this loss by making her whole reputation 
fairly and merely complimentary. Madame De 
Stael might justly say that “most women have 
no character at all.“ for it was the fashion to hold 
her the theme of song only while she lived, and 
a pretty [subject for an elegy when she was 
dead. 

With her life all smothered on one side, it 
was but natural that it should be exaggerated on 
the other; and iť was just as natural she should 
be compensated for being cruelly overruled, by 
being foolishly over-praised. Women are not 
better, judged by a just and generous standard, 
thanmen. Ifthe virgin was a woman, her di- 
vine son was a man. This more than justice, 
habitually accorded to her moral nature, is but 
the cover for that greatly less than justice, 
which she has suffered in judgment and treat- 
ment at the hands of men. We ask for her less 
flattery, less adulation and more equity, fewer 
compliments and more completeness—fewer 
fair words and more fair treatment. We ask 
equal opportunity for free development, equal 
access to advantageous positions, equal wages 
for equal work, and equal rights for equal ca- 
pacities. We cannot live upon incense, and 
we would not live upon alms. We are unwil- 
ling to be worshipped, for well we know thatin 
the world’s religion it means turning us out of 
the earth, under pretence of sending us to hea- 
ven. Weare the abolitionists of slavery among 
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women, and demand emancipation on the soil, 
not colonization in the clouds. 

The historians of savage life uniformly report 
women there, as more brutalized than men, 
Their enslavement accounts for the difference, 
In semi-civilized countries they are mere ani- 
mals, because there, nothing above their instincts 
is cultivated. In the most advanced societies 
they are, as criminal, as cruel and tyrannical as 
their conditions happen to induce. Mary and 
Elizabeth, of England, werein their way, quite 
as wicked as their infamous father. The latter, 
had all his vigor, and more than his ability for 
governing a kingdom, Catherine the sec- 
ond of Russia was as licentious as Charles 
the second. The Jews had a Jezebel as well 
asa Deborah. The women in the Amphithea- 
tre of Rome were as impatient for the death of 
the Gladiators, as the sternest of their men 
They were as ready, even in the United States, 
to present banners as bibles to the invaders of 
Mexico; and all the world knows, that the 
smiles of the fair are the reward of the brave 
butehers of women and children in the most 
christian nations. The difference, in the mor- 
als of the sexes is just the difference of their 
culture and conditions; both alike, can exhibit 
the virtues of slavery and its vices, the faculties 
of freedom and its glories, Where women are 
without money, they will not be swindlers in 
stocks and fraudulent banks; where they have 
no political administration, they will not have 
its corruptions; and wherever public opinion 
keeps them out of the grog shops, they will be 
sober; but gambling, smoking, drinking, swear- 
ing and fighting, are as easy to them as to their 
brethren, whenever they have the liberties of 
vice as large as the other sex. The parental 
instinct is stronger, the devotion of conjugal 
love is more intense, and the taste for refining 
luxury is more delicate; but if they were “ first 
at the tomb and last at the cross,” nature made 
them like enough to men, to be first in the trans- 
gression. 

We put these things thus strongly, for we 
feel persuaded of their truth; and assured, that 
better doctrines will result from just premises 
than can any way arise from the prevalent pre- 
judices in favor of the sex. For justification, 
we appeal to the complete history of any people 
under the sun. The narrative of the bible is 
full of facts that sustain us; the history of court, 
and camp, and country, of peace and war, of 
politics and manners, in every kingdom of Eu- 
rope, is an ample confirmation of the opinions 
we avow. Novels, comedy, tragedy, and epic 
poetry, are remarkable for employing tbe wick- 
edness of women, as among the most important 
elements of mischief on which the plot turns. 
The Indian women are equally fierce with the 
bloodiest brave, for the torture of their victims. 

The clear conclusion after a fair survey of all 
the evidence is, that inherently and essentially, 
there is no real difference between the sexes, in 
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this point, so much hackneyed by superficial 
seribblers and holiday orators, That there is 
agreat difference in this matter in the society 
which now and here surrounds us, iswholly ow- 
ing, as we think, to the institutions and cus- 
toms which among us, alike restrain the crimes 
anid repress the virtues of our women; it is not 
a question of sex, buta question of conditions, 
not a difference between man and woman, 
buta difference between freedom and slavery. 
The crimes of the slaves in South Carolina, are 
piltering, and, once in a dozen years or so, mur- 
der. These are all the social offences which 
they can commit. The crimes of New York, 
from Wall street to the Five Points, are reck- 
oned by the legion, and have no limits to their 
atrocity and perfidy. The morals of women in 
our best modern societies, show the restraints of 
their manner of enslavement, and display also 
the excellencies possible to, and favored by their 
conditions. Indeed, the whole bearing of the 
argument against us is, that women would ran 
into the same excess of wickedness if they were 
admitted to the opportunity of similar tempta- 
tions with men. Yet the same declaimers have 
their mouths full of lonied words about supe- 
rior natural purity and goodness of the gentler 
sex, 

If sin be a moral taint of the soul, derived 
from the apostacy of our first parents, men and 
women are in the same condemnation, or inthe 
language of St Paul “the scripture hath con- 
eluded all under sin.“ Galatians 3 22. If 
moral evil be regarded as the abuse of the free 
faculties of the heart and mind, women are lia- 
ble to their full proportion of transgression and 
delinquency. Whether by inheritance or by 
their own agency, there is no difference in the 
liability, and none in the result but that which 
accident determines. We claim equality here 
too, as elsewhere, and cannot accept a gratui- 
tous exemption, at the cost of so much restraint 
and wrong as men would impose upon us, to 
justify at once their praise and our slavery.— 
Any people, or class, of men or women, who 
will wrongfully accept privileges, are sure to be 
robbed of rights that more than balance them. 
Noblemen pay for their stars and garters by 
surrendering their independence to the sover- 
cign who confers the honors. Women have to 
exchange the noblest rights of their humanity, 
for the paltry privileges and fulsome flatteries 
which they habitually receive. Men do not mur 
their own fair proportions of faculty and action 
to secure the affections of domestic life; why 
need women be cramped, crippled and crushed 
into idiocy to make them lovely and beloved? 
Is this weakness, indeed that which constitutes 
the arms of her omnipotence to the imagination 
of man.” Oh, publish it not, for very shame our 
cheeks crimson with the thought. We desire 
something besides man’s tenderness, we ask rev- 
erence ; that kind of worship will ennoble us and 
exalt himin rendering it. There is a love that 
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goes down to its object, careful, kind, and | 
compassionate; that is a love for infancy, help- | 
lessness and misfortune, There is alsoa love that 
runs upon a level with the head and heart of the 
lover, and that is the regard due to full woman- 
hood. This is the greatest, noblest necessity of 
our nature. We are not worthily loved in this 
condition ofinfancy and wardship. Let us have 
our equal rank, the appanage of honorable ofli- 
ces and rational freedom, Any thing less, any 
thing else, is a bitter mockery; and the 
pretence of any thing more is a cruel im- 
posture, for it is as impossible as it is false, ancl it 
excludes that true affection which is the very 
life of our life. You tell us that we are an- 
gels, but instead of the wings of that pretty bird 
of paradise, we are handcuffed with golden brace- 
lets, and yoked with necklaces, and are asked 
to wear these symbols of our slavery as the or- 
numents of our dependency. Our privileges 
by birth and nature are taken away to insure 
our purity. You tell us that we are the objects 
of a constant care, the recipients of an unlimi- | 
ted bounty; but the reward for the toil and tri- 
als of our service in matrimony is food and 
clothing, and for our work in your shops and 
houses, less than half wages. You tell us that 
we are guarded by your armies and your police 
from harm; but you take away our right of self’ 
government as the price of such security, while | 
you show that your own safety and rights are | 
too dear to you to be bartered away to masters 
for the same advantages of protection. Weare 
thinking, angel must mean fool in your vocabu- 
lary, and purity must mean incapacity, or you 
would not rivet them so closely together upon 
us. Infants are called little angels, and they 
are credited with a similar purity and innocence 
until they can stand alone. The one explains 
the other, and we repudiate the flattery because 
we honestly think we do not deserve it, and be- 
cause we would avoid the consequences which 
are sure to follow. 

Holding ourselves to be reasonable beings, we 
will listen to you if you address us as fellow cit- 
izens, or even fellow sinners; and if you have | 
anything to show why, for our faults or our de- 
fects, inherent or acquired, we should be de- 
spoiled of our glorious humanity, we will defend 
ourselves as we best can, or take our doom asa 
penalty but not as a favor. When we com- 
plain of injustice and you admit the facts, do not 
answer that we are too pure, toolovely, too an- 
gelie to receive justice at your hands, but show 
us why, and wherein, we deserve such injury. 

The moral and religious endowments of our 
common nature, are the things in which we have 
our least distant resemblance to the Deity who 
made us; our hearts and souls long for such 
emancipation as will enable us to grow God- 
ward. Do you really fear that depravation 


would come of such liberty and opportunity of 
growth? We answer that women are vicious 
in proportion as they are degraded; that they 
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are weak, silly, mean and false, in the degree 
that they are enslaved ; and, as we never have 
been fully enfranchised, experience cannot tes- 
tify to the danger which you profess to fear. 
We answer in a word that we are human, and 
can only fulfil our destiny in freedom. We re- 
mind you that we are responsible to God, and 
ought not to be crippled in our capacities by 
men; that we were created for ourselves as 
well as for our human relations, and must 
have the freedom that an unlimited develop- 
ment demands. We are willing to obey the 
laws which God has made; we acknowledge the 
obligations of natural morality and social duty, 
‘aud will as faithfully observe and respect the 
civil laws which we shall help, as citizens, to en- 
act; but we protest against the tyranny of leg- 
islation without representation ; against the jus- 
tice of that government which is without the con- 
sent of the governed ; and following in your foot- 
steps we charge all the wrongs under which the 
sexsuffer, upon the false principle and unjust 
practice which excludes the responsible subjects 
of lawfrom the halls where it is framed and the 
courts and jury boxes where itis administered. 
Jo sum up the aims of this appeal, we ask to be re- 
garded, respected, and treated as human be- 
ings, of full age and natural abilities, as equal 
fellow sinners, and notas infants or beautiful 
angels, to whom the rules of civil and sovial jus- 
tice do not apply. 

We will resume the consideration of the mor- 
al nature of woman, with a view to display its 
distinctive and peculiar qualities and aptitudes 
aflirmatively, and so far as we can analytically. 
It is the really difficult part of our subject, and 
demands the best efforts and most candid and 
earnest consideration of our readers. iD. 
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LIFE. 
Life is a glorious, beautiful mystery ! 
Life is a various, wonderful history ! 
Full of the deeds of men, 
Eull of the needs of men, 
Full of all beauty and darkness and light: 
Life is half tenderness, love and beatitude ! 
Life is half treachery, hate and ingratitude ! 
Dark with the wiles of men, 
Bright with the smiles of men, 
Full of sweet warnings that dawn on the night. 
Life is a pilgrimage, traveled full wearily ! 
Life is a morning walk, tripping right cheerily ! 
Holy with Sabbath chimes, 
Gory with ruthless crimes, 
Beaming with blessed hope—black with despair, 
Life is a passage-way, on to eternity ! 
Life is a school, teaching truth and fraternity ! 
Blest for the working man, 
Curst for the shirking man, 
Asking no more than the weakest can bear. 


WESTERN Epvucation.—A party of twen- 
ty-nine females, bound for the West, under the 


| direction of Ex-Gov. Slade, were at the Clar- 
| endon Hotel, Buffalo, on Monday. They are 


to become teachers of the rising generation, out 
in the regions of sunset. 
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Homer, May 17. 
My Dran E. 

Your letter to the UNA was sad in its tone, 
sadder than real workers ever indulge in. La- 
bor, which is prayer, brings confidence and 
trust to the soul. “ Woman dust” may cover 
the earth three feet deep or so, but hope “reere- 
ates” from this very dust, true, noble, strong wo- 
men; women who can labor and wait for the 
return of their harvest; women who can dis- 
cern trom afar, the first gleam of light, and go 
cheerfully to their toil, renewed and refreshed 


from the fountain of all good. T would not be | 


understood to say that these women are as sym- 
metrically developed as they would have been 
in a true order of soviety, but they have grown 
strong, brave, and patient to endure ; and these 
are virtues not to be despised in the present 
age. ‘The gifted woman, who, looking out up- 
on the world, and seeing the deep needs of hu- 
manity, dares to scoff at the weaknesses of her 
sex, is certainly to be pitied—not flattered and 
worshipped in her weak selfishness, for it is on- 
ly that after all, Angels, there are none. The 


nearest approach to them is in the beautiful in- 
The soft, serious, liquid | 


nocencve of childhood. 
light, that gleams in baby eyes, is angelic, but 
the first lessons of deceit and self consciousness, 
dims their lustre, and gradually the pure clear 
light fades away, and a veil shuts out our gaze 
from the soul, which was to us all beauty. 

* . * * * 

You declare yourself „neither a radical or a 
blue,” but it would be diflicult to find any one 
who has enriched the literature of our country 
more than yourself. Your prose and poems have 
been everywhere read, and the writer loved 
and revered for their sake. Professional you 
may not count yourself, for you have not written 
for fame or fortune, but because you must have 
an utterance for your free thought 

An old gentleman at the West inquires how 
literary women live, whether they have fami- 
lies and do their own work, or whether they de- 
vote all their time to the quill? And also, how 
reformers manage their domestic life ? The first 


question we could not answer, for we never | 


made the shadow ofa claim to being a literary wo- 
man, and we could notsubstantiate it if we were 
to do so, hence we turn it over to you, for we 
know that you have the entreé to all the litera- 


ry homes, and can give a day's or week's expe- | 
rience with ease, not only. of your own life, but | 


that of many others. As to our being a re- 
former, there are lingering doubts in our mind 
about our right of appropriating that name also. 
If reformer means the making war upon 
every thing in which we wrong and 
evil, we fear that should fall below 
the mark. But if the name will cover 
a wider field, and may be taken in its true, le- 
gitimate sense, of being a re-organizer, a co- 
worker with the highest in rebuilding and re- 
uniting the broken fragments of the beautiful, 
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then we shall rejoice in the name which is now 
so despised, scorned, and misunderstood. He 
asks whether we are mistress ofa family ? 
our own work, including washing, scrubbing, 
Ko., and says there are many in Ohio who do 
so. We never proclaim our ability to perform 
either mental or physical labor, but we have 
somewhat to say, on the score of economy, 
while on this head. No one woman is capable 
of performing all the labor of an isolated house- 
hold, consisting of five or six members. She 
cannot be wife, mother, cook, chambermaid, 
seamstress, &e—a single pair of hands were 
never designed for all these multifarious duties. 
There can be no attraction to all, and a part, if 
attempted, will be negligently done. A woman 
thus overworked, can have nothing to impart 
to her children but fretful or frivolous conver- 
sation; and worse still, she can only entail up- 
on them a legacy of weak organizations, sub- 
ject to scrofula, nervous diseases, Ke. While 
on the score of economy, it may not be amiss 
just to remind men, who think all these unend- 
ing duties belong to women, that these machines 
may wear ont, and that it is very expensive to 
look up another piece of kitchen furniture of 
like kind and quality. Our old friend says 
there is no higher place. for man or woman, 
than the kitchen and dining room. We so far 
agree with him as to think a woman commits 
an unpardonable sin against good manners and 
| morals, who is not sufficiently in her kitchen to 
see that she always sets before her family good 
wholesome food, tastefully arranged—and lastly, 
that she never presents them with sour, burnt, 
or heavy bread. Neglect of these things, marks 
the ignorant, careless, or indifferent wife and 
mother—and no matter how well she may talk, 
write, sing, dance or play, we are sure there is 
a very great lack in her character, the brain 
has not been well arranged in the packing pro- 
cess. But no wife or mother can be justified 
in spending day after day, catering to the de- 
praved appetites about her. Men may permit 
it, nay demand it, and then when the wife is 
well worn in this battle with kettles, seuttles, 
and scullions, with whisks, pots, pans, and po- 
kers, he wearies of her and himself, because he 
feels no nerve, and finds no brain in his honse- 
| hold but his own ; and like Frederick the Great, 
he is ready to exclaim “I am tired of ruling 
slaves.” How could he expect brains in the 
head of a woman who. was always watching 
some boiling, frying or stewing process, over a 
fire so perpetual that the Salamander might 
come forth at any moment; or in children 
where the mother was thus occupied. Aye. 
the “woman dust” begins to haunt me, and I 


| and head. “ When will people learn to eat to 
live, and not live to eat?“ said a lady to me, at 
ter spending a long forenoon in the kitchen, 
combining various dishes fora family dinner. 
| On seating myself at table, I could but be 


do | 


| shrink from contemplating this waste of heart | 


| forward and with a right stalwart arm conquer } 


| publish, and also the prospectus of a Woman's 


| pose that they made a part of the world, and 


exclaiming, “wife, this steak is all burnt’ to a- 
crisp.” * * * . as 

We have received letters from London, con- 
taining some account of the Woman's Buca- 
tion League, the Constitution of which we shall’ 


Advocate, which is in preparation for publica- 
tion. 
The women of England are evidently in ear- 
nest in the prosecution of their great work, 
and we shall confidently look, ere long, to see 
the present revolution in China followed by a 
rebellion among the women against having 
their feet crippled, and with a demand to have 
their chop-sticks at the same board with their 
masters, So much of reform would not surely 
take them far out of their legitimate sphere. 
* 7. * * * 

In one of our western exchanges, we find a 
long and very pleasant notice of a course of 
lectures given by Miss Olive Wait, on Moral 
influence and Moral training. It is said that 
mountains of prejudice were swept away. We 
learn that Miss Wait purposes to resume her 
lectures in the autumn, = > -a 
We have been reading the report of the pre- 
liminary meeting for a World's Temperance 
Convention, and must say that we are rather 
surprised at the temerity of the women to sup- 


so answer to that call. We could have told 
them beforehand, that that was not the place 
for them. Their work in this truly great 
movement is to get up temperance tea-parties, 
raise funds, in whatever way they can; travel 
from house to house, in snow and mud, to look 
after the drunkard’s family, or stay at home and 
endure the bitter, burning shame and Agony of 
a drunkard’s wife, or as a step higher, they 
may take the petitions and gather names to 
pray for Legislative enactments. Legislatures 
may put aside State business to hearthemand re- 
spectfully receive a committee from 28,000 wo- 
men praying foraid to suppres this giant wrong, 
but it is not to be expected that in a world’s 
convention, called for a great moral movement, 
that they should be admitted. The thing is 
absurd, preposterous. For our own part, we 
admire the fearlessness of our ex-Mayor, the D. 
Des and the Reverends, who with such grace and 
wit yoted the women in, and then voted them 
out. The ex-M ayor even refusing to preside if 
they were admitted. ‘There was in this abrave 
disinterestedness worthy of all commendation, 
for honor is honor, if its only the Presidential 
chair in a temperance meeting. ne 

The cause is safe in the hands of such 
brave knights as need not the “recompence 
of reward,” and have no regard for the smiles of 
the fair, nor fear of their power, but bravely | go 
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service in the anti-slavery cause, has had scenes 
innumerable, but this, the fourth act, is richer 
than all the others, inasmuch as it has the pow- 
er to call a whole world’s convention on the 
same day and in the same city in which the half 
world’s convention will assemble. We may 
seem to have treated this subject lightly ; but the 
wily, witty, wicked Talleyrand says that language 
was given to conceal not express the feelings. 
At the recent Hale dinner, in Boston, women 
were invited to attend and treated as equal hu- 
man beings, not flattered and befooled out of 
their money, but addressed courteously, and 
one lady invited by the president tospeak. We 
marked one point, the tickets for ladies were 
put at half price; this was just and right; until 
women have full remuneration for their labor, 
they should never pay but half price, and we 
wonder that railroad corporations, steamboat 
companies, &., don't think of it. Its all wrong, 
we don't like to be considered in law a child, 
and then have to pay the full price of a man 
for any little trip we may wish to make, Ep. 


ARS Se 
We beg pardon of our friend, for ap- 
propriating some of the tit-bits in his letter, but 
they are so racy in their character and bring 
the scenes they describe so vividly before us, 
that we know our readers will enjoy them. 
New York, May 18. 

“We expected to see you, during the eventful 
Anniversary week, just passed, and we are sorry, 
for your own, as well as our sakes, that you were 
not here. 

The Anti-Slavery meeting was grand ; altogether 
beyond our expectations, True, Furness and Par- 
ker disappointed us, by their absence, but we had 
such speeches from Garrison, Quincy, Lucy Stone 
and Phillips, as made us prouder than ever of our 
cause and its advocates. And then Beecher! with 
whata manly step he came to our platform and 
bore his testimony against slavery ; making only 
such an allusion to the differences between himself 
and us, as the occasion required, Onr friends 
wero all delighted with him; and he was not 
ashamed of us, This was the only meeting at 
which he spoke during the whole week. * * * 
He did not mean to speak, but was called up by 
cries from the audience. 

* * * * * 

Our business mectings were also deeply interest- 
ing, and the prospects of the Society have never 
before looked so bright since 1840. 

On Thursday, Mr. —— — received a 
small company at dinner, at the Irving house. 
Among those present, were Beecher and Garrison, 
Hale, (John P.) and Quincy, John Jay and Phil- 
lips, Samuel May, jr., and myself. We did have 
agoodtime! To see Garrison and Beecher “cheek 
by jowl” on Religion, was a rare treat, I assure 
you. The two men have a pretty fair apprecia- 
tion of each other; and are not so far apart as the 
world thinks. 

Beecher preached a great sermon to-day, all 
about reforms and reformers. He began, by tell- 
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the foe. The great drama commenced in 1840, | ing us what mighty questions were up for consid- 
in the attempt to exelude women from public 


eration, and how impossible it was to dodge them, 
and how unmaulx it was, even to try to do so. 
Woman's Rights was among the questions he 
specified ; and he declared that it must be met and 
settled by argument and reason. At the close, he 
alluded to his attendance at the A. S. Anniversary 
aid of Garrison, “that he had done what few 
men in the world had dared to do—he had stood 
like a pyramid for twenty years, for what he be- 
lieved a great principle!” Phillips he called the 
“golden monthed”—the “most cloquent of all the 
sons of New England’—a “man, with whom he 
did not in all respects agree, but who always made 
him ashamed of himself by the richness of his life 1 
I don’t pretend to use his precise words, but this 
is the substance. 

O such a fuss as the women have kicked up 
among the old fogies on the temperance platform! 
There was a meeting eatled to prepare for a World's 
Temperance Convention, and the delegates from 
the N. Y. State Woman's Temperance Society 


2 
presented themselves, to the utter dismay of your 


Providence Mayor, (who happened to be in the 
chair) the smooth-faced D. D.'s, and the reverend 
black coats in general, 1 cannot tell the whole 
story, but you will sce it in the papers. ‘The wo- 
men were voted out by a small majority ; and last 
evening, they had a great rally at the Tabernacle 


preliminary to a “Whole World’s Temperance | 


Convention,” which they propose to hold here at 
the yery time appointed for the meeting of the 
alf World's Convention.” 

Miss Anthony, presided, Dr. Snodgrass made n 
speech. Miss Clark, of Le Roy, spoke bricfly but 
well, and then came Lucy Stone, “the bright par- 
ticular star” of the evening. * * Charles Bnr- 
leigh was called out afterwards, and “brought 
down the house,” i 
glass, being called up in the same way, closed the 
affair in the happiest manner. The Tabernacle 
was fall, at a shilling a head. These are stirring 
times indeed ! + e * * * 

Yours unabatedly! Led 

It is too bad, that some of the happiest hits 
must be repressed—but a private letter, is a pri- 
vate letter, and must be held sacred! Ep. 


Boston, May 20, 1853. 

Dear Mrs. Davis :— 

Last week, at New York city, we had a foretaste 
of what woman is to expect, when she attempts to 
exercise her equal rights asa human being. In 
conformity with a resolution adopted by the Mass 
Temperance Convention, recently held in this city, 
a call was issued, inviting the friends of Temper- 
ance, to meetin New York, May 11th, and prepare 
for a World's Temperance Convention.” Under 
that call, the Woman's State Society, of New 
York, an active and efficient body, sent several 
delegates ; but though regularly elected, their cre- 
dentials were rejected with scorn. The chairman 
of the committee on credentials reported, that the 
callers of the Conyention never intended to include 
women. Think of it, a World's Convention, in 
which woman is voted as not of the world! 

Rey. Dr. Hewitt, affirmed that “it was a shame, 
a burning shame,” for us to be there; and though 


it was entirely out of order, he discussed the ques- | 


Sere — 


in spite of his beard ; and Dou- | 


tion of Woman's Rights, taking the ground that 
woman shonld be no where but at home. 

Rey. E. W. Jackson, gave it as his opinion, 
“that we came there expressly to disturb.” Rev. 
Mr. Fowler, of Utica, showed the same contempt 
for woman that he did last year, at the meeting of 
the N. V. State Temperance Society. Rev, Mr. 
Chambers was particularly bitter. It would have 
been well for those women who have been acens- 
tomed to accept the foolish flattery of men, to have 
been present, to see the real estimate in which wo- 
man is held by these men who surely represent a 


| large class, 


The President of the meeting, Hon. Mr, Bar- 
stow, Mayor of your city, indignantly refused to 
put the motion made, that Susan B. Anthony 
should be on a committee, declaring “that he would 
rather resign than do it.” 

Ile snid it was “not fit that woman should be in 
such places.” After we left, (if the papers report- 
ed him corvectly,) he used langnage, which prov- 
ed that he was not fit to bo where decent people 
are. It was next to impossible for us, or our 
friends to geta hearing. ‘The “previous question” 
was called, or we were voted out of order, or half 
a dozen of the opposing party, talking at once, 
kept ours silent. Rey. T, W. Higginson, by whose 
resolution at the Boston meeting, this meeting was 
called, bore himself nobly on the occasion. He 
declined serving on a committee, from which wo- 
men were excluded, and when it became apparent 
that only half the world could be represented hy 
that meeting, he entered his protest against the 
proccedings, and in behalf of the excluded, invited 
those who were in favor of a whole world's Tem- 
perance Convention, to meet that afternoon at the 
house of Dr. Hall. A large minority withdrew, 
including several ministers, and made arrage- 
ments for a Convention that knows “neither male 
nor female” It will be held sometime during the 
World's Fair, in New York. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting was held at 
the Broadway Tabernacle, to protest against the 
above proceedings, and although 12 1-2 cents were 


| charged at the door, every seat was oceupied, and 


much of the “standing room” also. The verdict 
of that meeting was in favor of a whole World's 
Convention, 

These same gentlemen (/) who excluded us, 
held a meeting subsequently in Metropolitan Hall. 
There, your Mayor Barstow said, “God has placed 
woman in the moral world, where he has the sun, 
in the physical, to regulate, enlighten and cheer.” 

C. C. Burleigh, alluding to this remark, in our 
meeting at the Tabernacle, said, “then he calls his 
Convention, in which Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Mer- 
cury and Neptane aro appointed a committee of 
arrangements, and says that the sun, shall be ex- 
cluded,” ? 

At this same meeting, ladies were especially in- 
vited to vote, “as though they had a heart in it.“ 
In a resolution, about to be adopted, ladies, too, 
were especially invited to give their money, to aid 
these very men, by whom every sonl of us had been 
insulted, Iam sorry to say that some gave, 

But taught such lessons, by such masters, woman, 
will one day be wiser. 

Yours for humanity, without distinction of sex, 

Lucy STONE. 
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EXTRACTS 


from an Appeal to American Christians on behalf of 
the Ladies’ Medical Missonary Society. 


HY MRS. SARAN J. HALE, 


A fow ladies of Philadelphia have lately formed 
an association for the purpose of advancing educa- 
tional and Christian improvement, ‘The following 
preamble from their “Rules,” Kc, will best define 
their plans :— x 

“Belioving that God, in committing the care of 
the young especially to woman, imposes on her the 
duty of preparing herself, in the best possible man- 
ner, for her important vocations, among which are 
the care of er own health, the physical well-being 
of her children, and tendance on the sick, suffering, 
and helpless; and finding, also that the BIBLE 
recognizes and approves only woman in the sacred 
oflice of midur, therefore we, who give our names 
to this bonevolent association, agree to unite in the 
following purposes :— A 

“Ist, ‘lo co-operate with the efforts now being 
made in this city of Philadelphia, to qualify wo- 
men to become physicians for their own sex and 
for children. 

“od, To give kindly encouragement to those 
females who are engaged in medical studies. 

“Sd, ‘To give aid aud sympathy to any among 
them who may desire to become missionaries, and 
go, in the spirit of love, to carry to the poor suffer- 
ing women of heathendom, not only the blessings 
of the healing art, which Christian men can rarely, 
if ever, bear to females in those lands, but also the 
higher and holier knowledge of the trae God, and 
of salvation through his Son, Jesus Christ.“ 

In Boston, “The Female Medical Education So- 
ciety" was organized and opened its School in No- 
vember, 1848. In April, 1850, the Society was jn. 
corporated by the Massachusetts Legislature. Af- 
ter a protracted debate and severe scrutiny of the 
subject, only four votes were cast against it; which 
proves most conclusively the favorable opinion this 
respectable body of men entertained for female 
medical education, The School thus incorporated 
has received from sixty to seventy female students, 
many of whom have already gone into practice as 
nurses und midwives ; but, asa full course of med- 
ical lectures was not given, none have graduated as 


physicians. The plan is now to be perfected, and | 


we may expect it*o prosper greatly. 
ety” pledged to sup 
believe, nearly two thousand persons, among whom 
are found the names of distinguished statesmen, 
clergymen, physicians, merchants, and “honorable 
women not a tew.“ New England has fully sanc- 
tioned the medical education of women. Indeed, 
the “physicians of Boston” deserve much respect 
for their liberal views in regard to this effort to re- 
instate woman in the natural and Scriptural cus- 
tom of tendance on her own sex, which must also 
include all necessary knowledge of the diseases of 
childhood. 

But Boston is not alone in this great, because 
Neel work. “The Female Medical College of 

lennsylvania’’ was incorporated in 1849, and 
opened at Philadelphia in 1850. During these 
two years, it has numbered about sixty students in 
all, though a number were only attendants on par- 
ticular branches. 
corresponds with those of the male medical colleges 
in this city ; its students are very assiduous, and 


expected to graduate at the close of the present 
session. 

‘The views and reasons which have led to the es- 
tablishment of the two colleges thus briefly noticed, 
may be best understood by extracts from their own 
publications. ‘The-following is from the Introdue- 
tory Lecture of one of the Faculty, who opened the 
“Female College” at Philadelphia :— 

“The education of Females as Practitioners of 
Medicine is not the only sim or intention of the 
Trustecs and Faculty ; they desire, by a complete 
course of lectures in medical science, to show her 
the delicate and beautiful machinery which her 
Creator has formed, that thus she may be enabled 
to aid the suilering, make the path of the departing 


ne 


The “Soci- | 
rt this College, numbers, we | 


| 


Its plan of studies and lectures 


less rugged, and tench her associates to repel in ad- 
vance the insidions approaches of disease, to which 
she now, from ignorance of their etfeets, too freely 
exposes herself and hor offspring.” i 
n April, 1851, the “Female Medical Education 
Society of Boston” asked the Legislature for aid, 
The committee to whom the petition was referred 
madea favorable report, from which we will quote— 
“Pemate PRACTITIONERS 1x Mipwirery.-Your 
committee have no hesitancy in expressing the 
opinion that there ought to be a class of thorough- 
ly educated females for this department of profes- 
sional duty. So far from being a departure of wo- 


man from the duties appropriate to her sex, it ap- 


pears peculiarly her province. And it seems an 
unfortunate oversight, that this branch of female 
education has thus far been neglected in our coun- 
try. In the countries of the Old World, women 
have filled this office from the duys of the “Hebrew 
Midwives” to the presenttime. The governments 
of mest of the European States provide institutions 
for the education and training of this class of por- 
sons, and allow none to practice but those who are 
properly qualified.” 

“EEMALE Pirys1c1ans.— The education of females 
as physicians is specified as one of the objects of 
the society that petitions for nid. It is not, how- 
ever, expected that they are to supplant the pre- 
sent medics) profession, but rather be auxiliary to 
it, thus rendering it more complete and useful. 
There is at present a want in this respect that has 
been felt and expressed by many physicians ; and, 
in reference to which, the testimony of an eminent 
medical authority will here be presented. 

Professor Meigs, of the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, in his recent work on the Dis- 
eascs of Females, thus speaks upon this point: 
“The relations between the sexes are of so delicate 
a character, that the duties of the medical practi- 
tioner are necessarily more difficult when he comes 
to take charge of any one of the great host of fe- 
mule complaints, than when he is called to treat 
any of the more general disorders. So great, in- 
deed, is the embarrassment, that I am persuaded 
that much of the ill success of treatment may just- 
ly be traced thereto. 

# a * * + + 

“All these evils of medical practice spring not, 
in the main, from any want of competency in med- 
icines or medical men; but from the delicacy of 
the relations existing between the sexes; and,in a 
good degree, from a want of information among 
the population in general as to the import, and 
meaning, and tendency of disorders manifested by 
a certain train of symptoms. 

“Tt is perhaps best, upon the whole, that this 
great degree of modesty should exist, even to the 
extent of putting a bar torescarches, without which 
no very clear and understandable notions can be 
obtained of the sexual disorders. I confess I am 
proud to say that, in this country, generally, cer- 
tainly in many parts of it, there are women who 
prefer to sutfer the extremity of danger and pain, 
rather than waive those scruples of delicacy which 

revent their maladies from being fully explored. 

say itis an evidence of the dominion of a fine 
morality in our society.“ 

In cases where these difficultics are nearly or 
quite insurmountable, Dr. Meigs recommends the 
call of a midwife, if one is to be found, to assist in 


1 y | the investigation ; thus giving his testimony in fa- 
give promise of much usefulness ; and several are | 


vor of having a class of educated women of this de- 
| Seription, if it be only to act as assistants to physi- 
cians. 
Tt is obvious, however, that the evils in question 
may readily be removed by the education of females 
"as physicians for their own sex. 
o these reasons might be urged others equally 
important, and one of such serious magnitude as 
no Christian should overlook. It is proved by 


v4 


data which cannot be questioned, that the practice 
of midwifery by men is not only injurious, but de- 
| structive of Human life. In Boston, for several 
past years, out of 4000 annual births, the dead-born 
have averaged 300 yearly, or one in every fourteen. 


der a Female Superintendent, Madame Boivin, 
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| the modes of training children and preserve them 
from the need of medical treatment. 


5 oror J | male physician, who would be an adviser as 
In the Hospital of Maternity, in Paris, entirely un- 
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out of 21,502 births, only 783 were still 
fraction over one in twenty-cight; about 
ratio in Boston!!! 

Let these facis be considered, and we do 
how any conscientions man or woman can wit 
approval of this plan of female medical edut 
and practice, It is not new. The inun 
men into the department of midwifery wo 
permitted by the profligate Louis XIV., in the cus 
of his mistress, Madame La Valliere, in o 
conceal her shame. The unnatual and di 
practice has never been prevalent on the Con 
of Europe ; not even now in France, where thi 
are, in the city of Paris alone, over six bund 
licensed midwives, and several hundred are every 
year educated by Government for the provinces, ~ 
It is in England and the northern and middle 
portion of the United States that man-midwifery 
chiefly prevails, Vet it is but about eighty yea 
since it was frat ventured upon in America, 
cannot long continue, now that public attention 
called to the subject, and it is found that, in ni 
tenths of the world, female physicians for their o 
sex are, and ever have been, employed successful- 
ly, and that there is actually loss feebleness among 
women iu those countries than in our own, where 
constitutional ill health in the mothers is fast 
ing us a nation of invalids. This is not directly 
the fault of the regular physicians, perhaps, butne 
sults, indirectly, Rom the increased ignorance of 
women respecting theirown diseases and those of 
their children, since the practice has been mondpo- 
lized by men. This ignorance leads people of 
both sexes often to employ quacks and resort to 
poisonous nostrums, 

Ignorance and mystery always induce su 
tion, and the false is then worshiped for the true. 
Wu else do we see, in this city of Philadelphia, 
the boasted seat of Medical Science, where six col- 
leges for the regular training of doctors are located, 
that quackery lifts its head like a second tower of 
Babel, and steam-engines are driving onward the 
manufacture of pills and potions, as though these 
were to Suppo the nation? ‘The inventors and 
preparers of these medicines win the confidence of 
the people from the regular physician, and gain 
wealth while he studies in vain—becanse he has 
kept his art in concealment, particularly from wo- 
man, who is the real conservator of health, as of 
home. Let the good and learned physicians of 
Philadelphia open schools for training female medi- 
cal students, and permit any lady who pays the 
matriculation fee of five dollars to attend one 
course of lectures, and their halls would be crowd- 
ed. The study of medicine belongs to woman's 
department of knowledge ; its practice is in har- 
mony with the duties of mother and nurse, Which 
she must fulfil, It is not going out of her sphere 
to preseribe for the sick; she must do this by the 
fireside, the bedside, in the “inner chamber,” Where 
her true place is, It is man whois there out of his 
sphere, And now let the cifort be to give all fe- 
males that knowledge of the laws of health and of 
their own frames which will lead them to improve 


Then, when real diseases occurred, and 
was apprehended, the most wo and eminent 
physicians would be employed, trusted, honored. 
Quackery would be swept away as superstitions 
notions are when the people are enlightened, and 
the learned Professor of Medivine would no longer 
be eclipsed by every pretender who can prepare a 
pill and pay for a putt, 

But this Appeal, which “The Ladies’ Medical 
Missionary Society” now makes to the Christian 
public, is mainly in aid of preparing the wives of 
missionaries to act as physicians for the women 
and children among whom their station either do- 
mestie or foreign may be found. And, more im- 
portant still, we wish to aid in educating pious un- 
married ladies who may be willing to go out as 
Medical Missionaries. What a blessing to amis: 
sion family to be accompanied by a competent fe- 
as comforter in the hour of sickness! She might 
act as Teacher till called to her profession; at 
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though she would practice gratuitously among the 
poor in heathen lands, yet, when an entrance was 
gained to the more wealthy, she would doubtless 
receive rich presents, and be able to assist, materi- 
ally, the cause of missions. 

All heathen people have a high reverence for 
medical knowledge, Should they find Christian In- 
dies accomplished in this science, would it not 

ratly raise the sex inthe estimation of those na- 
tions, where one of the most serious impediments 
to moral improvement is the degradation and ig- 


norauce to which their females have been for cen- | 


turies consigned ? 


Vaccination is diffeult of introduction among the | 


eople of the East, though suffering dreadfull 
rom the ravages of the small-pox. The Ameri- 
can Missionary at Siam writes that thousands of 
children were last year swept away by this disease 
in the country around him, Female physicians 
could win their way among these poor chil- 
dren much easier thon doctors of the other sex.— 
Surely the ability of American women to learn 
and practice vaccination will not be questioned, 
when the more difficult art of inoculation was dis- 
covered by the womenof Turkey, and introduced 
into Europe by an English woman! Inoculation 
is one of the greatest triumphs of remedial skill 
over a sure, loathsome, and deadly disease which 
the annals of Medical Art record. Its discovery 
belongs to women.“ T name it here to show that 
they are gifted with genius forthe profession, and 
only need to be educated to excel in the preventive 
department. 

Let pious, intelligent women be fitly prepared, 
and whata mission-field for doing good would be 
opened! In India, China, Turkey, and all over 
the heathen world, they would, in their character 
of physicians, find access to the homes and the har- 
ems where women dwell, and where the good seed 
sown would bear an hundred fold, because it would 
take root in the bosom of the sufferer, and in the 
heart of childhood. 

Such were the views and hopes of the Indies who 
formed this Association. We have been, thus far, 
greatly encouraged. Our Society was organized 
November 12th—not one month ago, Already we 
number over fifty members and donors ; and, what 
is of more value than monty, we have received the 
cordial approval of eminent clergymen belonging 
to each of the great denominations of Protestant 
Christians. 

We hope for much favor, We seek to unite all 
Learts in the good work, as the following from our 
“Constitution” will show ;— 

“Rute VI. As the objects of this Society are 
to open the way of improvement for their sex in 
the duties especially belonging to women, and also 
to offer a wider sphere of doing good to such as 
wish to work inthe Saviour's cause, therefore we 
invite the co-oporation of Christians in every part 
of our land, Any association of ladies formed for 
the same object, and paying annually into our trea- 
sury, shall receive an annual report; and these co- 
operating: societies may each recommend a female 
student to the care of the Executive Committee, 
and designate the individual beneficiary to whose 
aid its contribution is to be devoted. 

“Persons making donations may specify the par- 
ticular religious denomination their bounty is in- 
tended to benefit, The Executive Committee will 
faithfully fulfil these trusts," 

Tho New England and Pennsylvania Female 
Medical Colleges are now on n similar plan. A 
term is to commence in February at Boston. Our 
Society will be able to pay the tuition fees of that 
course for four female students—one from each de- 


* What appears to be another great discovery in 
Medical Science hos lately been made by Mrs. Eim- 
ma Willard, viz: “The Theory of Respiration ; or, 
How to Cure the Cholera.” The Committee ap 
pointed by the “New York State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation” to examine this discovery, have reported that 
they “believe the Theory to be TRUE." The Now 
York State Legislature will have the subject again 
examined. Should this cure of the cholera prove 
efficient, it will rank next in importance to the dis- 
covery of inoculation, 
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| nomination, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, and 
| Methodist—should suitable Jadies be commended 
| by the Missionary Boards. The wife of some mis- 
sionary may desire to avail herself of this opportu- 
nity. In short, we are willing to begin now, and 
trust in the Providence of God for means to go on. 

Those who are ready to aid us, we invite to send 
their names and offerings, 

One dollar, annually, constitutes a Member, 

Twenty dollars makes a Life-Member. 

Five dollars constitures a Benefactor. 

Donations of fifty dollars or more give the rank 
of Patron. 

Communications may be addressed to the Trea- 
surer, 

Mrs, 0 Woop, 323 Arch Street, 
r to 
Mrs. Saran J. HALE, 297 Chestnut Street, 

Secretary of the Ladies’ Medical Missionary Society. 

Purvaperrnta, December 9th, 1851. 
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Mysteriovs.—On a cold stormy afternoon, in 
the latter part of March, a girl some eleven years 
of age and thinly clad, was scen walking back and 
forth several times in front of the residence of Mr. 
Edmund Morris, one and a half niles east of this 
village. Soon, shivering with cold, she asked ad- 
mittance into the house and the privilege of warm- 
ing herself by the fire. The lady of Mr. Morris 
and his famiſy were at once interested in the forlorn 
condition of the little stranger. They gave her 
food, and with kind words sought to assuage the 
grief portrayed in her looks and actions. 

They found the child intelligent and remarkably 
sensitive. Her story ran thus. She is the child of 
English parents, who emigrated to this country 
some six years ago, and settled in the city of Baf- 
falo—were wealthy and commanded the luxuries 
of life, She had atwin sister, who died two years 
since. Her father became intemperate—her moth- 
er died soon after her sister. In less than a year 
her father married, and died in less than a year 
thereafter. She hud been left there by her step 
mother, who was passing with her on the rail- 
road from New York to Albany. They stopped at 
the Poughkeepsie station, when the mother took 
her into the sitting room of the station house and 
had her change her clothes for common ones, or 
such as she wore every day when at home. The 
woman then walked with her through the village, 
and ont as far as she then was, and left her, by 
saying she wished to call on a friend in a honse 
near by, and that she would soon return, and take 
her to the railroad station. To keep warm, she 
had walked in front of Mr. M.'s until the cold im- 
pelled her to seek admittance. Her name, she 
said, is Fanny E. Edwin. 

‘This story, and the appearance of the girl, made 
her an object of tender solicitude with Mr. M. and 
his family. They promised her a home; bought 
her clothing, and lavished on her their best afec- 
tions. She is fond of reading—can play tolerably 
well for one of her age, on the piano. But at the 
end of some four weeks from the time she entered 
that house, she disappeared, leaving all the cloth- 
ing, and everything provided for her save a pair of 
shoes. How, and whither she went, is traly a 
mystery. Poughkeepsie American. 
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Preparing for publication, in London, Tun Wo- 
MAN’S ApYocATE ; a monthly paper of 16 pages, 
Demy Svo., Price 2d. Devoted to the Ameliora- 
tron of the Social Suite, through THe BLEVATION 
OF WOMAN. 

The contemplated Advocate of truth and justice, 
designed as the organ of the Woman's ELEVATION 
Leacvue, will plead for the Social, Moral, Pro- 
Sessional, Pecuniary and Civil Elevation of Woman, 
as the only sure and irrefragable movement to- 
wards the civilization of the whole human race. 


At the present time, while some of our leading 
Journals as well as our Weekly publications, some 
of our Pulpits as well as our Platforms, and even 
our House of Commons as well as several Mem- 
bers of the House of Lords, are evincing an inter- 
est and directing attention to the existing position 
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of Woman—while the F and conviction 
are daily widening and deepening, that through 
the influences of Woman especially, the melioration 
and advancement of Humanity must be achieved 
—while various Political and Theological sects 
and parties, are lookiag to Woman as the concen- 
tration of their hopes and fears, in their contempla- 
tion of the futnre—while the multitudinons ofi- 
springs of the English-press do not present a single 

criodical consecrated to the exposition and advo- 
cacy of Woman's position, claims, and elevation 
the Members of the Council of the Woman's Eleva- 
tion League conceive that they will be supplying a 
deficiency in the representation of Public-opinion 
and rendering Society an essential service, by set- 
ting on foot a Publication wherein the views, opin- 
ions, and sentiments of thinking minds may be com- 
municated, on the hitherto neglected topics—the 
Offives and Influences of Woman. 

The Proprietors expect Articles for and against 
the Elevation of Woman ; and though the Editors 
of The Woman's Advocate will make room for Arti- 
cles opposed to the movement on behalf of Woman, 
they particularly solicit the clear statement of Facts 
relative to woman's wrongs, the degradation of the 
Sex, the oppression of Helplessness, the claims of 
injured Innocence, the necessity of Woman's ele- 
vation—in short, they solicit the communication of 
whatever may tend to the solution of the great prob- 
lem—Woman, 


“The glory, jest, and riddle of the world.” 


As this undertaking is purely a labor of love, 
the Couneil seeks assistance during the period re- 
quisite for bringing the contemplated Periodical 
niriy before the public—and, hereby, affords an op- 
portunity to the Friends of Humanity to evince 
their willingness to aid the cause, by Zlling up the 
accompanying Form, or by inclosing Postage- 
stamps to the Secretaries, the Receipt of which will 
be announced in different Newspapers. 

SSS m 


Under the head of “ Fashionable Folly,” the Bos- 
ton Journal says that unnecessarily long as ladies’ 
dresses were the past season, another tuck bas been 
let ont, and if anyrhing are still longer than they 
were, Elegant silks, costly brocades, beautiful 
dress patterns of every shade and hue, are kicked 
along the side walks by pretty feet, or are dragged 
afier them as uscless and unpleasing appendages. 
Any one walking up Washington street on a plen- 
sant afternoon, will meet crowds of fashionably 
dressed women with the extra ornament of a cou- 
ple of inches of dustand dirt around the bottom of 
their dresses. Four flounces of silk, and one of 
street dust and ashes, may be fashionable, but the 
latter is anything but ornamental, or in accordance 
with good taste.—Doetroit Advertiser. 


The national peculiarities of a people are shown 
as strongly in the naming of ships, as in more con- 
sequential matters. 

The Spaniard displays the religions tendency of 
his mind by such titles as “The Holy Trinity” 
and!“ The Twelve Apostles.” 

The French exhibit their sensuality in the“ Pri- 
ma Donna” and“ Madame Ceritos.” The indns- 
try and love of money of the Dutch shows itself in 
such titles as the “ Beaver” and “Gold Hunter.” 
John Bull's ugliness comes out in the shape of 
“ Spitfires” and “Boxers,” “ Thunderers“ aud“ De- 
vastation.”” Jonathan goes his length on speed, 
progression, and universal dominion, a peculiarity 
that shows itself in such names as “ Flying Cloud,“ 
Sovereign of the Seas,” “ West Wind,” “ Wild 
Pigeon," Empress of the Deep,” and “ Fright- 
ened Lightning.” In our opinion a philosopher 
could get up quite a truthful history of a people 
without consulting any other documents than the 
sterns of their ships.— Dutchman. 


A Spanish proverb says: “A little in the 
morning is enough, enough at dinner is but lit- 
tle, and a little at night is too much.” Remem- 
ber this, and be preserved from indigestion and 
sleepless nights. 


> 
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Tt is a mirror held np for those who are. in the 
habit of supposing, that because they haye 
large principles they haye nothing to gain in 
this movement. Nothing to gain and every- 
thing to loose. 

Mr. W's opinions are but the opinions of the 
world. He calls the people the rude and vul- 
gar. “The multitude” heard and received 
Christ's teachings gladly ; but the Scribes and 
Pharisees stood aloof, Kossuth the great Apos- 
tle of freedom goes to the masses for inspiration, 
religiously believing that “the voice of the 
people is the voice of God.” 

We claim that the heart is never ignorant; 
because the mysteries of fecling are as full of 
wonder as those of the intellect. There is 
muchin the soul above intellect; there are 
these distinct energies by which we seize upon 
and appropriate high truth; and this enthusi- 
asm is far above the intellect, for the soul in 
its love of the divine, derives its inspiration 
thence, 

They who receive the gospel must become 
as little children in their charity, which is love. 
But there is a step even more dificult to take; 
they must labor on patiently, being willing that 
their names should be cast out as evil and they 
themselves should be counted as fools for the 
truths sake. With returning health, we look 
confidently for clearer and more discriminating 
views in our friend E. 


Dran Usa:—I have been wondering, ever 
since you commenced your publication, and it has 
been a subject of conversation among my friends, 
why so many capable women who believe its doc- 
trines and desire their spread and adoption, afford 
the movement no countenance cither by word or 
deed. It cannot be that they are indifferent, or 
slavish or cownrdly, for there would be little hope 
for the redemption of women generally, if this 
class, the most advanced and the most capable, 
were for such reasons indisposed. Ido not believe 
that the lowest, the most ignorant and helpless 
class of people nre always the most reliable in en- 
terprises of reform, ‘They are prone to insur- 
rection and rebellion, but, surely, they are not the 
only, or the best agents of prudent and permanently 
progressive reforms ; they are not the persons to 
reconstruct society with really improved institu- 
tions, [have hada long talk with Mr. W— about 
this matter; I wish 1 could give you his thoughts, 
but, in fact, I have secured but little besides the 
impressions and convictions which the conyersa- 
tion produced. He says that the vulgar are no 
more sincere or honest than the refined; that sel- 
fishtiess as much ns principle, leads them to sup- 
port the right; for being the wronged party, as 
the world goes, they have every thing to gain by it, 
and therefore are always found to be the first and 
the readiest to accept reformatory truth and obey 
it. This view of the mattar relieved me, for 1 
could not reconcile myself to the notion that edu- 
cation and refinement must needs enfeeble the con- 
science; nor, that wealth and power always cor- 
rupt the life, If it were so, better have no reforms 
und no elevation of the lower grades; they would 
only grow worse for all such improvement of their 
condition, Is that logical? It agrees with my 
sentiment, aud that is the only criticism that I feel 
safe in trusting to. 

But then, it your cause is right and just and 
wise and necessary, why do the ladies that I speak 
of withhold themselves? Mr. W. replies to 

this question, that it is because a commitment 


We give another letter of our friend Emma. | and efficient advocacy of the movement would re- 


uire their social cracifixion, and although they are 

iseiples in sentiment, it is quite another thing to 
be heroines and martyrs. Greater sacrifices and 
higher duties are required of them than from those 
who have less available ability for the service. 
They are less oppressed in their own circumstances, 
and more restrained by operation from active ex- 
ertion than those are whom society is less concern- 
ed about, They can neither marry, dress, walk, 
ride, speak, or think as freely as the less fortunate 
and less respected. An Indian preaching upon 
the text “It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for n rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven,” said that the reason why 

the savages accepted the gospel so much more 
freely and simply than the whites was because the 
former had so many things to encumber them, but 
the poor Indian had nothing to do but throw away 
his blanket and run at the call of the master. 
There is something in that, somethaig that leaves 
us the confidence that they are not all against us 
who are not openly for us; and the comfort of this 
idea is, we aré not condemned where we are un- 
supported. : 

his thing of fighting the world’s battles is 
rough work, as you must know. No matter what 
may be the temper or taste of reformers, the pow- 
ers that be, wit! hold and treat them as antagonists ; 
witness the lives of the prophets and apostles and 
of their master, ‘Those who said “ We have left 
alland followed thee” really surrendered less, suf- 
ered less, and accomplished less than St. Paul, who 
is, in fact, the founder and authority of the chris- 
tian as it is among us, lu him the scholar, the 
philosopher, the orator, the man of standing, and 
the saint, all met, and he is accordingly the very 
chief of the apostles ; and the heart and intellect of 
christendom accepts and obeys his ministry. 

My conclusion is that the hearts of the women 
of culture, all over the country, are with you and, 
after they have for a while “persecuted this way” 
they will preach the faith they once destroyed with 
proportionate zeal and success. 

our present work is well addressed to the best 
taste of our sex, and where there is so correct con- 
sideration for it, there is, of course, a just under- 
standing of it. You have accepted the responsi- 
bilities and, may I say, the exposure of your pre- 
sent position. May you find ample compensation 
for all that it costs vou. Victory changes reproach 
into fame—it is not, that I wish for you, but the 
peace within which the world can neither give nor 
take away. 

Tdo not know what has put me in this vein of 
philosophizing to-day, unless it be the recent con- 
tact with a logical mind. Iam not sure that 1 
haye done justice to the apprehensions which I 
have been trying to alter, but failure in this would 
be a less matter, if I could escape an oppressive 
sense of my own insincerity. I think and dream 
and talk far above the pitch and drift of my life, 
I cannot resolve to deserve my own self respect. 
Perhaps itis this which has pat me upou a defence 
or apology for the delinquent ladies of my set. 


But what can we do that we are capable of, 
and—don’t laugh at me—it would suit ns to do? 
There are, it seems to me, two modes of serving 
the cause—one direct and the other indirect; both 
of which are equally right and necessary to the 
great end. But the trouble is that the indirect ro- 
quires genius, of which we perhaps have very little 
among us; and the direct demands courage, of 
which we certainly have not mach. 

Of the former class there are happily not n fow 
instances upon the record of literature and science, 
which have glorionsly vindicated woman's capacity 
for the great uses of life, Bailey, More, Barney, 
De Stael. Edgeworth, Martinean, Barrett, Lee, 
Fuller, Child, Stowe, Marcet, Somerville, Bremer, 
Austin, Jamieson, Landon, Hemans, Mitford, Cur- 
rer, Bell, and many another “ name that the world 
would not willingly let die,” have right worthily 
vindicated the intellect of the sex; but the crowd 
of mediocre authoresses is large enough already 
without the help of mere middling people to as- 


| they will use the opportunity, 


sist in their share of the demonstration, 
increased effect in onr favor. Thep 
service is not very flattering in this d 
genius is one of a million, and the vocation 
remainder must be in some other sphere 
of service. a 
Moreover, the trade of literature is not) 
tractive to womanly taste. I confess 
not willing to be disenchanted of any littl 
tion that I occasionally feel for the production: 
the thousand and one local celebrities of the 
(especially those who bear those pretty alliterat 
nommes de plume, which crowd the newspapers,) by 
encountering them in person. Gentlemen not at 
all illiberal have a justifiable repugnance to th 
literary wretches,” and I have a disrelish 
them which I am sure is not a prejudice of se 
A great deal of the respectability of talents, that 
thus struggling for utterance and notice would 
better directed if it were devoted to action in 
thousand elds of enterprise which are now invit 
our ocenpation, Nine tenths of the talents of 
men are excluded by taste and prudence from | 
erary competition for fame, There is nothing 
sucha life that any one who has anz resource 
within herself onglit to covet. Aspiration is oc 
mon, genius is uncommon, inguictude is v 9 
common, and pretence is even below common. 
That way is hedged against us. What shall w 
do? [mean what will wedo? Alas, it is proba- 
ble that too many of us will “stand still” as Mr 
w says, “and wait for the salvation of 
Ladies.” ‘This is a bitter, at least a biting 
sion of the text, but it fits the perversion of our 
lives. 
I am betraying my friends, vet I love them; 
they are really so good and beautiful, so worth: of 
the love and honor which they receive, and, withal 
they suffer so much, both from the faults and the 
misfortunes of their position, that it is not in my 
heart toblame them—very much. Keep them in 
view, do not inisunderstand them, work for them, 
work upon them; they also are the objects of 18 
labor, for they are, as much as the lowest of the 
caste, Victims of the great wrong. 
By the direct method of farthering the cause of 
woman's ¢levation, of course, I mean the active, 
open advocacy of the right before the people, in all 
the forms and modes that can conquer an obstacle 
or gain an effective voice in its favor. Conventions, 
lectures, appeals and remonstrances of every kind, 
directed to the public in primary assemblies, and to 
the law makers in their official character, ns well as 
to the wide world through the press. The avota- 
tions of trade and business including the learned 
professions, must be carried by resolute endeavor 
and actual occupation. If women are ready for 
their rights, they will take them, first at the points 
that are unguarded, and afterwards, those which 
will be surrendered to the demands of justice and 
reason. This opens work, and a way to it to every 
woman in the land that is worthy of the call. s 
In this real and practical enterprise, the go 
struggle lies; and here the trial, the toil, and suf 
fering are to be encountered. Ido not say talk 
and resolve less and work together, each in her 
own way, Exhortation and exertion must p 
hand in hand to victory ; and criticism should 
left to those who will do nothing else, Ewen 
may be of service, however intended. 
fears it overmuch will not be needed, at least 
could be spared, for the work will certainly go 
Providence will find the means and agents, 


The very thought of all this great ess 
strengthens me, even me. My own despair is no- 
thing. I feel as I do on shipboard orinn railroad 
car; Lam not of the least consequence to the 
movement, but it goes on and carnes me 
It is a joy to know that we are not standi 
and that my worthlessness is not fatal to the . 
est that I have at heart. J 


The summer opens again, and the world 
so fresh and young, Nature is neither sick 
nor sinful. She is not making preparation 
the summer at the watering places, but to impro 
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the time for the happiness of man, and beast, and 
bird, and flower. She is busy but not burdened, 
and is not wondering what slo will do with her- 
self'in the hot weather ; she is not flirting like Miss 
, fretting like Miss E. nor mourning 
with me. She is not a Miss, a misfortune, or a 
mistake, but a mistress in all her glorious domain. 
Would that her children were worthy of her aud 
in harmony with her. In truth Lam verysad. If 
I were well, would I be any better? I might 
be loving and loved, perhaps suffering in some 
other fashion, but with the strength to bear it, and 
the happy consciousness of that strength. But 
then, would 1 be thinking, wishing, praying with 
all the life of my soul? 1 am not content, yer I 
would fear to change conditions with those whose 
lives I do not envy; for in their situation T might 
be like them. Emma. 


The essay published in our last number, en- 
titled “ Woman and her Wishes,” is already out 
in pamphlet form with the following brief and 
heautiful address to the members of the mass 
convention, given upon its first page. 

To THE MEMBERS OF THE MaAssacnu- 
BETTS CONSTITUTIONAL Convention.—The 
publication in our newspapers of the list of 
members of your honorable body, has won the 
just tribute of men of all parties to the happy 
result of the selection. Never, it is thought, 
has Massachusetts witnessed a political assem- 
bly of more eminent or accomplished men.— 
And yet there are afew to whom the daring 
thought has oceurred,—that to convoke such 
ability and learning, only to decide whether our 
Legislatures shall be hereafter elected by towns 
or by districts, is somewhat like the course of 
Columbus in assembling the dignitaries of his 
nation to decide whether an egg could be best 
poised upon the larger or the smaller end. A 
question which was necessarily settled, after all, 
by a compromise—as this will be. 

But as at that moment, there lay within the 
brain of the young Genoese a dream which 
although CERES by prelates and derided by 
statesmen, was yet destined to add another half 
to the visible earth; so there is brooding in the 
soul of this generation, à vision of the greatest 
of all political discoveries, which when accept- 
ed, will double the intellectual resources of so- 
ciety,—and give a new world, not to Castile 
and Leon only, but to Massachusetts and the 
human race. 

And lastly, as we owe the labor and the lau- 
rels of Columbus only to the liberal statesman- 
ship of a woman, itis surely a noble hope, that 
the future Isabellas of this nation may point the 
way for their oppressed sisters of Europe to a 
suffrage truly universal, and a political freedom 
bounded neither by station nor by sex. 

T. W. II. 


New York, May 20, 1853. 
Dear Madam,— 
I send enclosed one dollar, with which 1 desire 
to render myself a subscriber to your paper for u 


renr, 

; I freely declare, that while I have Jong been con- 
vinced that the movement now on foot, to make 
woman, equally with man, the absolute judge of 
her own wants, capacities, affinities and adapta- 
tions, is one loudly demanded by justice and firir- 
ness, and only opposed by obstinate bigotry, ab- 
surd prejudice, and a meanness of spirit too deep 
to be characterized by words, I was so remiss in 
my duty as never to have thought of sending for 
the paper under your care, until thercto especially 
instigated by my charming, chatty, bright hearted 
friend, who has recently been a sojourner under 
your roof. In her last, there is such an imperions 
ukase that were I ever so reluctant, I should hard- 
ly venture on the rash experiment of disobedience. 
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But i am not reluctant at all, for I shall be glad 
to read you from week to week, and so give sys- 
tematic form, perchance, to n conviction already 
as strong as it needs to be. I ache daily, to see the 
little lity-livered popinjoy’s stand behind our coun- 
ters, selling calicoes, ribbons, laces, mantillas, aud 
even petticoats, chemises and drawers to ladies 
themselves!!! While hundreds, nay, thousands 
of gentle souls, as true and good from God's hand 
as any that ever breathed, are daily talling ex- 
hausted from the slippery edge of the precipice 
that beetles above the dread deep of vice and mis- 
ery, And all this under the inexorable spell of a 
great lic—the lie that woman will be unsexed if 
she steps beyond the narrow and degrading limit 
of a few almost menial employments in this great 
world of diversiticd labor. Well, the wrong is so 
abominably overdone, and so angrily insisted on, 
that its own excess and intemperance will help all 
the sooner to extinguish it. "These clouds will roll 
away, by and by, and when an equal and ungues- 
tioned participation in the benefits of whatsoever 
occnpation she deems herself fit for, shall have 
made woman the equal of man in pecuniary free- 
dom and independence, T think there are some re- 
forms in the spirit which informs the relations of 
the sexes, some other deified lies, which need de- 
throning and extirpating, which will be worth and 
will command the attention of the good and the 
true. 

Yours is the work first to be done, and I wish 
you God speed in it, from the bottom of my heart, 

1 am, dear Madam, 
Very respectfully and truly yours. 


Dear Una, 

In Philadelphia, ‘twas said, that notwithstanding 
the Unitarians boast of freedom from what they 
term “the orthodox superstition,” they still seem 
to have collected in their churches, all the materi- 
als for a grand burning. 

They have first, a Furniss, then Green-wood, 
Coals, Bellows, Sparks and Burnup. 

Speaking of this, the other day, a lively friend 
of mine gave me the following, which I send to 
you: 

A list of names of ministers who are or hayo 
been in the Church of Scotland. 

Thirteen Scotts, one French, one Ireland, one 
Welch, and one Home; fifteen Browns, five 
Whites, two Grays, three Reds, two Blacks and 
one Green ; three Roses, a Primrose, a Gowan, a 
Hood, a Wood, a Forest, a Hill, a Craig and a 
Cairn; twelve Pebles, seven Burns, and a Burn- 
side; w Peat, a Bog and five Muirs; a Foot, a 
Proudfoot, a Shank, two Cruikschanks, and a pair 
of Pattons; a Laird anda Freeland ; ten Grants 
and a Charter; two Guns and a Cannon; a Lamb 
anda Kid, a Lyon, a Hog and a Bullock; one 
Baillic, nineteen Smiths, six Taylors, four Millers, 
three Baxters, three Cooks, three Gardeners, a 
Shepard, a Herdsman, a Clark and two Foremen ; 
four Walkers, two Stalkers, a Hopper, a Trotter, 
and a Flail ; fonr Hunters, a Falconer, a Forrester, 
a Fisher, two Martins, five Stirlings, a Swan and 
a Crow ; two Smalls, two Littles, one Meiklejohn 
and one Littlejohn; two Youngs and one Auld; 
two Singers, two Songsters, one Harper and a Pi- 
per; a Lee anda Story; a Bell and a Spmk; a 
pair Of Tanso and two Cupples, joined with Hope, 

’atience and Love, 


ee — 

The second number of Nrcnors’s JOURNAL 

has reached us. It retains the same clear healthy 

tone of the first, and will do good to those who 

read and heed its words of truth. It is eminent- 

ly the people's paper —cheap, readible, and 
handsome in dress and appearance. 


— — 

We wish to call attention to the adver- 
tisement of the Female Medical College, of 
Pennsylvania, more particularly for the reason 
that women are appointed to professorships with 
equal rights, honors and duties. The faculty of 
that institution have acted wisely, in seeking out 
and conferring honor upon those who entered 


into the study and practice of medicine, while it 
was a subject of reproach, a matter of ridicule, 
and when in doing so, a woman lost caste even 
with her own sex. It will be observed, that 


| Miss Mowry, M. D., of our city, has accepted 


one af the professorships. 

Miss M. was one of the earliest female students 

of medicine in this country, pursuing her course 
with such aid as she could obtain, perseverin 
unwayeringly, when mountains of prejudice an 
obstacles were in her path—she received certifi- 
cates of fitness to practice the healing art from 
physicians who had extended to her a helping 
and. Unambitious of distinction, retiring in 
her nature, she has shunned rather than sought 
notoriety. Her persevering industry, her gen- 
tle and quiet sympathy by the bed of suffering, 
have been RS E by the love and confidence 
of many, who, as she goes into this new field of 
usefulness, will rejoice, if she shall receive the 
honor, and emolument, she so richly deserves, 


Subscriptions received from April 20,to May 20 


Elizabeth Allen $1 Henry Whiting 1 
Samuel Ashley 1 Wells Wallbridge 1 
Mrs. E. Baker 1 A. J. Williams 1 
II. A. Bisbee 1 W Yardley 1 
E. Blackwell, M. D., 1 Sarah D. Knowles 1 
Mary Boyd 1 Lucy R. Lamb 50 cts. 
Elizabeth Belknap 1 Sarah Miller 1 
M. A. Crevath 1 Mrs, Morton 1 
Joseph Dagdale 1 Lydia Mitchel 1 
M. Eliza Danforth 1 Ichabod Morton 1 
E. H. Dutton 1 Richard Mott 1 
Sedgecomb 1 Sarah Norton 1 
Female College 1 | Caroline M. Nye 1 
Sarah J. Gleason 1 Marianna D. Orvis 1 
Eliza Harmony 1 | Sophia L. Oberds 1 
Sarah Ware 1 W. M. Parker 1 
Louisa Hall 1| Clarisa Phelps 1 
Rachel Hoisington 1| Sarah F. Platt 1 
Caroline Hildreth 1 E. A. B. Read 1 
Olive P. Howard 1 | John Rodgers 1 
Nathaniel Harlow 1 Mary Rockwood 1 
Nancy H.J. Howard 1 | Fanny Sharp 1 
George W. Johnson 1 | Tacy Styer 1 
J. Elizabeth Jones 1 Elizabeth Stanton 1 
Caroline C. Thayer 1 Susanna L. Spencer 1 
Beal, F. Thurston 1 John M. Sterling 1 
E. B. C. Turner 1 | Mary P. Swain 1 
S. D. Underwood 1| Anna Spelman 1 
Walter W. Updike 1 | Bourne Spooner 1 


B. Wilmarth, M. D., 1 | M. J. Tilden. 


FEMALE MEDICAL COLEGE OF PENN: 
SYLVANIA., 
FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION. 
ITE next Course of Lectures in this Institution 
will commence on Satarday, October Ist, 1853, 
and continue fice months (21 weeks) closing on the 
25th of February, 1854. 
FACULTY. 
David J. Johnson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Toxicology, 
Ellwood Harvey, M. D., Professor of the Principles 
and Practice of Medicine. 
Hilvern Darlington, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
Ann Preston, M. D., Professor of Physiology, 
Edwin Fussell, M. D., Professor of Anatomy, 
Mark G. Kerr, M- D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and General Therapeutics, 
Martha H. Mowry, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women and Children, 
Almira L. Fowler, M. D., Demonstrator of Anato- 
my and Chemistry. 

Perrsons wishing further information as to terms, 
regulations, &c., or desirous of receiving copies of 
the Announcement, will ploase apply personally or 
by letter, to the Dean of the Faculty. 

K DAVID J. JOHNSON, M. D., 
229 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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| doubted. It might be well, then, before a man, in 
a convivial moment, or when overcome by the per- 
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From the Liberator 
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The Dutchess of Sutherland, by reputation one 
of the most beautiful of a beautiful array of women, 
is the lady of whom Mrs. Norton has borne such 
noble testimony in the following lines: 


Ah, easy are the alms the rich man spares 
To sons of Genius, by misfortune bent; 
But thou gav'st me, what woman seldom dares, 
Belief—in spite of many a cold dissent— 
When, slandered and maligned, T stood apart 
From those whose bounded power hath wrung, not 
crushed, my heart. 


Thou, then, when cowards lied away my name, 
And scoffed to sce me feebly stem the tide ; 
When some were kind on whom I had no claim, 
And some forsook on whom my love relied, 
And some, who might have battled for my sake, 
Stood off in doubt, to sec what turn the world 
would take 


Thon gav'st me that the poor do give the poor, 
Kind words, and holy wishes, and true tears ; 
The ioved, the near of kin could do no more, 
Who changed not with the gloom of varying 
years, 
But clung the closer when I stood forlorn, 
And blunted slander’s dart with their indignant 
scorn, 


For they who credit crime are they who feel 
Their own hearts weak to unresisted sin; 
Memory, not judgment, prompts the thoughts 
which steal 
O'er minds like these, an easy faith to win; 
And tales of broken truth are still believed 
Most readily by those who have themselves deceiy- 
ed. 


But, like a white swan down a troubled stream, 
Whose ruffling pinion hath the power to fling 
Aside the turbid drops which darkly gleam, 
And mar the freshness of her snowy wing— 
So thou, with queenly grace and gentle pride, 
Along the world’s dark waves in purity dost glide. 


Thy pale and pearly check was never made 
o crimson with a faint, false-hearted shame ; 
Thou did'st not shrink—of bitter tongues afraid, 
Who hunt in packs the object of their blame; 
To thee the sad denial still held true, 
For from thy own good thoughts thy heart its 
mercy drew. 


And thongh my faint and tributary rhymes 
Add nothing to the glory of thy day, 
Yet every poet hopes hat after times 
Shall set some value on his votive Jay ; 
And I would fain one gentle deed record, 
Among the many with which thy life is stored. 


So when these lines, made in a mournful hour, 

Are idly opened to the stranger's eye, 

A dream of thee, aroused by fancy’s power, 

Shall be the first to wander floating by; 

And they who never saw thy lovely face, 
Shall pause, to conjure up a vision of its grace ! 
— TO OOO 

Woman’s Ricwrs, Enporstya Nores.—The 
Governor of Missouri, in his late Message, made 
one admirable suggestion, that no man shall be al- 
lowed to endorse another man’s note wilhout the consent 
of the endorser’s wife, or rather, that no endorsement 
without such consent shall be valid. The Gov- 
emor well says ; 

An cvil of great magnitude exists in our coun- 
try, to cure which a suitable remedy has been 
looked for in vain. The evil alluded to is the prac- 
tice of endorsing in private transactions. If aman 


is bound to sell his real estate for a fair price, and 
to receive the full value in hard money paid down, 
the law still requires the consent and signature of 


his wife before she can be divested of her interest 
in it, 


The wisdom of this law has seldom been 


TRIBUTE OF GHAR TUDE | suisions of an imprudent friend, or deceived by the 


false representations of a bad man, puts his whole 
estate—the earnings of a long and laborious life, 
and of much toil and care—in jeopardy of the law, 
to require him at least to get the consent and sig- 
nature of his wife. If she is to be reduced to pov- 
erty, it may be as wellto let her consent to it. 
This might remedy the evil to some extent, by ad- 
ding a little more time, reflection and caution to all 
such transactions, without preventing much of the 
good resulting from this practice. Experience has 
shown that the wife is a good adviscr and safe 
counsellor.” 

Mr. Polk of the Missouri Senate has introduced 
a bill framed in accordance with this suggestion. 
We trust one of the same sort will soon be before 
onr Legislature,—Mackenzie's Weekly Messenger. 

— oa 

A good conscience is more to be desired than 
all the riches of the East. How sweet are the 
slumbers of him wbo can lie down on his pillow 
and review the transactions of every day, with- 
out condemning himself! A good conscience 
is the finest opiate. 


URSUANT to a vote of adjournment, passed 

at the Woman’s Rigurs’ Convention, held 
at Sysacuse Sept. 8th, 9th and 10th of 1852, a Con- 
vention will be held at Cleaveland, Ohio, the 5th 
and 6th of Oct. 1853, to consider the question of 
the rights of citizenship, and in how far women are 
entitled thereto. 

Ail persons, men and women, who are willing 
to discuss the great questions of human rights, ir- 
respective of sex, are invited to attend—to partici- 
pate in the proceedings of the Convention, and thus 
aid, by casting their mite into the treasury of 
thought, in evolving the truth. 

n behalf of the Committee, 
E. OAKES SMITH, Pres’t. 

Brooklyn, May 16, 1853—3m. 


PENNSYLVANIA FEMALE COLLEGE. 
At Perkioomen Bridge, Montgomery Co., Penn. 


ESIGNED to extend to young women all the 
D educational facilities enjoyed by the other sex 
at our most respectable Colleges. 

An able Board of Teachers is provided, and ev- 
ery needful means for imparting a thorough and 
systematic course of instruction in all the branches 
of a liberal and useful education, ; 

Young ladies can pursue the ordinary collegiatè 
course, or one having more direct reference to 
qualifying themselves for business pursuits. 

The Institution having obtained a liberal charter 
from the Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania, 
is legally authorised to confer the usual colleyiate 
honors and degrees upon its pupils. 

The location is casy of access, healthy and de- 
lightfal. The domestic accommodations are gen- 
teel, and the expenses moderate, 

For catalogues giving full particulars address the 
Rector as above. 

J. WARRENNE SUNDERLAND. 

June 1—3m. 


NOTICE, 
\ B. PALMER is an agent for the Una in 
+ Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
Location in Boston, corner of Court and 
Tremont streets ; in Tribune Buildings, New York ; 


in Philadelphia, N. W. corner of Third and Chest- 
nut streets. 


A CARD. 
h RS. N. E. CLARK, M. D.,49 Hancock strect, 
opposite the reservoir. At home to see pa- 
tients from 12to 2, and from 3 to 5 P. M., unless 
professionally absent. 

Mornings reserved for visiting patients. Ob- 
stetrical and all diseases of women and children 
carefully treated. 

Boston, Feb. 20th. 
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Worcester Convention, Oct., 1851, “On the Re. 
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For sale, and subscriptions received, at the C 
ing Room of the Post. 


1] 
MISS M. H. MOWRY, 1 
PHYSICIAN, A 

Office No. 22 South Main Street. | 


FFICE HOURS—morning, until 9 a. m; 
from 12 m. till 21-2 p. m., and from 7 ull z al 
| 


m. E> 
? Patients from the country accomodated with 1 
board very convenient to the office. "| 

Patients will be attended as they desire at the 
Office, or at their residence in the city or country, — 
at any hour of call. 
Providence, R. I., March 1, 1853. 


N. E. SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN, 


1 third term will commence Feb. 27, 1853, 9 
Pupils will he received on application at the 
school on or before that day. 4 
Designs for Delnines, Calicos, Muslins, printed 
Flannels, Paper Hangings, &c., executed atthe || 
school—also designs for wood copave > 
nettes—initial letters, &c., Lithography and roo 
engravings neatly and promptly done atthe school, 
'horndike’s Building, Summer street, Boston, 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS TRACTS. 

HE following series of Tracts is now in 

and will he ready for sale in a few days, atthe 
prices named below : 

No. I. A Discourse on the Rights and Condition 
of Women. Third edition. By SamvenJ. MAT. 
Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; by the hundred, $3 00. 

No. II. The Speech of WENDRLL Pills, to 

the Convention in Worcester, Oct., 1851. Single 
copy, 6 1-4 cts.; by the hundred, $3 00. 
No. III. “On the Right of the Female Sex to 
an education as thorough and extended as is provi- 
ded for the Male.“ A Report, by Mrs. PAULINA 
W. Davis, read at the Convention in Worcester, 
Oct., 1851. Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; by the hun- 
dred, $3 00. 

No. IV. Enfranchisement of Women“ -an ad- 
mirable article from the Westminster Review ; and 
Miss Huxt’s Protest against taxation of Women. 
Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; by the hundred, $3 00. 

No. V. The Sanctity of Marriage.” By Mrs, 
E. Oakes Suira. Single copy, 4 cents; by 
the hundred, $2 00. 

No. VI. Speech of Mrs. C. I. II. Nrenors tothe 


sponsibilities of Women.” Single copy, 6 1-4 cts; 
by the hundred, $3 00. 

No. VII. Speech of Mrs, M. E. J. Gace, to the 
Convention in Syracuse, Sept., 1852. Historical 
evidence of the talents and energy of the female 
sex. Single copy, 5 cents; by the hundred, 82 00, 

No. VIII. “No need of a permanent organiza- 
tion“: A Letter from Mrs. ESBEN GRIMKE 
Werp to the Convention at Syracuse. Single 
copy, 4 cts; by the hundred, $2 00. 

No. IX. Speech of Mrs. Enxksrixs L. Rom, 
to the Convention at Syracuse, containing her cnit- 
icism upon the remarks of the Hon. Mr. Roebuck 
in the British Parliament. Also, the Declaration 
of Rights, issued by the Convention of Women, at 
Seneca Falls, Sept., 1848. Single copy, 4 cents; 
by the hundred, $2 00. 

No. X. Letters from Mrs. E. C. Staytox—t 
to the Convention at Worcester, Oct., 1850; 2d, 
to the Convention at Syracuse, Sept., 1852. Sin- 
gle copy, 4 cents; by the hundred, $2 00. 

N. B. Copies of this Report, at 12 1-2 cents, 
single, $10 per hundred, and any of the above 
named Tracts may be obtained of J. E. MASTERS, 
or S. I. May, Syracuse, N. V., of Mrs. LUCRETIA 
Morr, Philadelphia; Mrs. Paurixa W. Davis, 
Providence, R. L; Mrs. E. Oakes Smitu an 
Mrs. EnxnsriIxx L. Rose, New York; ROBERT 
F. Watcur, Bosrox; Mrs. Emıry ROBINSON, 
Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio, Pay the postage. 
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A Paper Deboted to the Elevation of Woman. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, AT PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
Subscription Price, One Dollar per annum in advance. 
Persons desiring the paper, can have six copie. 

sent to one address for five dollars. 


All communications designed for the papers 
or on business, to be addressed to the Editor, 


Mrs, Pautrxra Wricut Davis, 
Editor and Proprietor. 


SAYLES, MILLER & SIMONS, PRINTERS. 


For the Una. 
“AUNT BECKY:” 
“AN AUNT AS IS AN AUNT.” 
BY NILLA. 

Becky Sisson was an invalid by profession. 
She was one of those people who enjoy misera- 
ble health. If we might trust her own account 
in the matter she had every variety of disease 
a doctor ever dreamed of. Not a neighbor 
could have the head-ache, rheumatism or dys- 
pepsia, the back-ache or the gout, but Becky 
Sisson knew all about it, she was troubled in 
just the same way herself! The oldest “ inhabi- 
tant” never remembered the time that Becky 
Sisson was well, she was never remembered to 
have been even better“ Some uncharitable 
people would hint in spite of her “ipse dixi” 
that she was well enough if she would but think 
so and let alone doctoring. Let alone doctor- 
ing! For such a magnanimous self-denial, 
“ Aunt Becky” had no disposition. Years be- 
fore I was ushered into this mortal world the 
habit had become a life-settlement. Her ail- 
ments were her property; her peculiar perqui- 
sites; her outfit for the voyage of life! Her 
eyes turned inward-searching for aches, pains, 
cramps and stitches, No pointer was ever bet- 
ter on ascent than “ Aunt Becky ;” she was 
forever nosing round for some new disorder to 
make capital of; when found she was perfectly 
certain that was what was the matter with her; 
she had passed through all the premonitory 
symptoms and was already possessed of every 
legitimate ache and pain laid down in the books. 


PROVIDENCE, 


With serupulous care and nice accuracy she 
watched for further developments. 

She would have been a rare catch had she 
but have lived in this age of homeopathy.— 
She could tell how many times she had coughed, 
winked or sneezed during each twenty-fours : 
like a watch-dog she slept with one eye open 
lest something should escape her. But“ Aunt 
Becky” lived when the enjoyment of miserable 
health cost something, and she believed too in 
treating a case actively.” Oil and senna had 
to her olafactories, the odor of a sweet-smelling 
savor, and rhubarb, quinine, and salts were as 
familiar to her as her daily food. 

Not a Doctor within a twenty-miles ride but 
that knew “ Becky Sisson,” foran M. D. affixed 
to a person’s name, possessed to “ Aunt Becky” 
a peculiar signification. It was a mystic sym- 
bol, a sign for her to reverence, and straitway 
her poor body, that “ lying-in-hospital,” that 
‘“house-of-refuge” for the whole category of 
“ills which flesh is heir to,” was offered up, a 
free-will offering to the tender mercies of their 
vials of wrath, powders and lotions, blisters and 
poultices! (Yetsome medical men did hint, in 
private, that brown-bread pills suited Becky 
Sisson best!) She knew, which Dr. had the 
sharpest lancets, and who drove the fastest hors- 
es; she could tell a sulkya mile off, and had 
even been known to make her manners to a pair 
of saddle bags! 

No one knew exactly Becky Sisson’s age, 
that was a point about which she was nervous, 
yet if one might judge from what she had 
“passed through,” we might safely conclude 
that Methusaleh’s hour-glass had fallen as an 
heir-loom to the Sisson family for the benefit of 
such of its members as “enjoyed” miserable 
health! Becky Sisson might have been pretty 
in her youth, she might have been fair when 
she was a baby, but as I remember her, her 
complexion was a sort of compound of cheese 
and putty, the natural result of bile and opium. 
The long habit of complaint had given an an- 
gular expression to her whole face; her lips 
were drawn down at the corners as though the 


“OUT OF THE GREAT HEART OF NATURE SEEK WE TRUTH.” 
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weight of the tales of woe which they had reci- 
ted had been too much for them! Her voice 
too, had that nassal twang significant of those 
people who “enjoy miserable health,” half 
drawl, half whine, like a cracked bassoon ! 

Many a time has some one of us children 
been called from our first nap to run for the 
Doctor. „ Tell him to come quick, for I can’t 
live so,” was ever her parting injunction ; and 
yet she must have surprised herself, for she did 
live so, just so for full twenty years! To see 
Aunt Becky undressed, one would have sup- 
posed she had served in the old French war, 
and in the Revolution beside, for her whole 
frame, the house she lived in, was seamed, 
scarred and indented into as many lines and an- 
gles as a school-map, indeed it was an Atlas to 
Aunt Becky, her “map of the world!“ To us 
youngsters it was as puzzling and awful as the 
Egypticn hieroglyphics, but she needed no key, 
no “Rosetta stone” to facilitate her acquain- 
tance with the subject. She had each scar and 
discoloration chronologically arranged; here 
were the marks of seatons, there she had been 
cupped, those, were the memorials of tartar- 
emetic plasters, or the indentations of issues! 
Aunt Becky had a gift at description, she was 
perfectly familiar with this, her book of life: 
each scar was to her the heading of a new chap- 
ter. She would run through the index as per- 
severingly as a pedlar describes the wares hid 
in his trunk. 

“Mother used to say I was healthy enough 
when I wasa baby, but [have'nt seen a well day 
since, notwithstanding I have tried everything ! 
None of the Doctors seem to understand my 
case. Dr. Billious thought my liver was af- 
fected, and kept doctoring me for that, and oh 
the sights of stuff I did throwup! Dr. Gastric 
as soon as he came, said I had'nt a mite more 
bile than he had, that my stomach was what 
ailed me; he tried his best, why he said he had 
given me medicine enough to kill three ordina- 
ry folks, but it did'nt have a mite of effect upon 
me! When the new Doctor settled down at 
the Mill, I tried him, for he seemed to cure cv- 
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erything; he said my lung was what was the 
matter, that one was entirely gone, and the oth- 
eras large as two ought to be! He put on 
those tartar-emetic plasters, and I used to rub 
my side with croton oil every night and morn- 
ing, but after all I did'nt see but I had just as 
much pain as before, only it seemed to get 
round rather more into my back; and that set me 
to thinking, whether or no it might’nt be the 
spine complaint! I sent for Dr. Vertebra 
right off, and he said as soon as he saw it, that 
my back-bone was as crooked as the letter 8! 
He put in those seatons where you see the 
sears; I don’t think, however, that he helped 
me as much as the other back-Doctor did I had 
after him! He took out all the seatons, and 
just put on a sort of a jacket made out of brass, 
and that seemed to give me more support than 
anything else! Cupping too has helped me 
some, and I always keep an issue open in my 
arm. I have doctored my blood considerable : 
I paid thirty-nine dollars for sarsaparilla all at 
one time ! 

Poor Aunt Becky! thirty-nine dollars in- 
deed! thirty-nine hundred would be a small 
estimate for the money she had offered up on 
the shrine of her “enjoyment!” Yet Becky 
Sisson was mortal afterall! She made a mis- 
take, a thing she was never known to do before ; 
this, is how it happened; she thought she would 
take a spoon full or so of salts just to cleanse 
her stomach, and by some mistake, took oxalic 
acid instead. Before the Doctor got to her, she 
was too far gone, nothing could save her! 

Why, said the Doctor, (it was old Dr. Slow- 
boy they sent for,) I might have come sooner, 
but she has sent for me so many times, and al- 
ways told me she should'nt live, that I thought 
she was only “crying wolf” as usual! 

They held an inquest upon Aunt Becky, and 
twelve men of acute penetration decided she 
died from an accident,but if I had been consulted, 
I should have said—DEATH FROM THE EN- 
JOYMENT OF MISERABLE HEALTH ! 

SURPRISING. 

After the first side of our paper was struck 
off, with the shadow of Aunt Becky Sisson up- 
on it, we received Godey’s Lady's Book, and to 
our surprise found it therein, marked No. 1, as 
belonging to a series. Now we know that we 
have five or six of the shadows in our own 
drawer, and can give no account of this appear- 
ing in the Lady’s Book. We knew it had 
been sent there, and recalled by the author, for 
our Una; we knew we had the original manu- 
script, clean and uninjured, and so printed it. 
The explanation and settlement we shall leave 
to the author, and the editor. The character 
is a good one, but we do not like to publish and 
not give credit, or even seem in any way to fail 
in due courtesy. We hope cousin Watt, Patty 
Nettlewood, and Dolly Dolorous, or any of our 
other shadows, will not get spirited away from 
us. 
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Very well; our friend may think that a dis- 
guised hand, and the suppression of his name, 
will keep us in the dark; we are not easily 
cheated, but we can keep a secret, and an ed- 
itorial secret is very safe in our possession. If 
we could not guess, and did not know on whom 
to fall back if a storm should rise about our 
ears, we should just keep the letter for our own 
good, and never say a word to our readers 
aboutit; though we own that we have such 
kindly love for them we wish them to enjoy ev- 
erything we do. 

' For the Una, 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER. 
MADAM, 

In your second number you say that “the best 
things ever written are unpublished letters.” I 
happen to have one to spare. For very obvious 
reasons I suppress the address. I have even al- 
tered the initial letter to escape the application. 

D. 
PHILADELPHIA, Aug. lst, 1852. 

My Dear D.—What a dismally dignified distress 
you have put yourself into about the deplorable 
delusions which have come upon the age! Don't 
fret yourself. Your philosophy has nothing in it 
that entitles it to treat our superstition with con- 
tempt. It behaves just now asif it had used up all 
the logic in the language to cover its own naked- 
ness, and had leftitself nothing but hard words to 
throw at the impertinent opinions which challenge 
its shabby pretensions.  “ Swedenborg, Mesmer, 
Joe Smith, Jackson Davis, Miss For, Fourter, Spurz- 
heim and the rest of the Tom fool family humbug 1” 
Why, one would think you had learned your Jatin 
in the fish market! you may treat yourself to the 
comfort of feeling that your Hunker College di- 
ploma authorizes all this superciliousness, but the 
democratic audacity of the times cares very little 
for the fastidiousness of the school of forlorn fogies. 
When a boy holds offand only makes months at a 
bully, it is understood that he considers his beau- 
ty, as much as his dignity, in danger. Lam can- 
didly of opinion that the regulars would gain no 
honors in the ring with these rowdies in literature, 
faith and philosophy. They are a rugged lot of 
left-handed hard-hitters, and the dandy scientifics 
are dead sure of a black eye in every encounter, 
It is a free fight, my dear fellow, and if you are 
not sure of your weapons and confident of your 
luck, take a friend’s advice and keep in the shade. 
Hunkerism has no choice left to it but submission, 
or adrubbing. If you have no stomach for either, 
take care that you don’t coax the catastrophe upon 
your devoted head. The old school tacticians of Eu- 
rope complained bitterly that Napoleon not only 
beat them outof their boots, but that he violated 
all the established rules of warfare in the doing of 
it. That did’ntalter the result however. Complaints 
and explanations won't restore a battle after it is 
lost. “ Take physic, pomp, or take care of your- 
self.” —| Shakespeare. 

You are rightin the fact, but you are not right 
in your complaint, that the age of marvels has re- 
turned upon the world. Within the last century 
we haye a revival of supernaturalism, just because 
the thing was in itself inevitable, or in the philo- 
sophical sense of the word, necessary; and I take 
leave to say that it was necessary in every good 
meaning of the term. In whatever form it comes, 
thank Providence that the undivine dynasty of 
reason, which has the credit of overthrowing the 
superstitions of the middle ages, is encountering a 
subtler foe in the spiritualism of the present day. 
Magic, witchcraft, necromancy, with oracles, an- 
gels and all the forms of immediate revelation, went 
down under the mechanical philosophy and the 
severely incredulous spirit of protestantism. The 
reformed religion, with even more potency than 
the exact sciencies, addressed itself to the task of 
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disenchanting the earth of its spiritual machinery, 
and blotting out the myriad intermediate a 8 
which personated the Divine Providence in the 
Gentile, Jewishand early Christian creeds. The 
30,000 Gods, of Greece, the multitude in the Pan. 
theon of Rome, the spiritual hierarchy of the East, 
and the ruder and simpler mythology of the North 
and west of Europe, were all discredited by the new 
faith, and the government of the world fell under 
the jurisdiction of uniform laws, whose mysteries 
mathematics alone can unlock; and interpositions 
if allowed at all, are reserved for the direct and 
immediate personal attention of the Supreme Be- 
ing himself, whois at the same time held to be 
unchangeable and without shadow of turning in all 
his ways. Our religion is as rigid as rationalism 
itself m excluding miracles and accomodation 
from the affairs of the present life; and the peo- 
ple and powers of the supernatural world are 
swept away as corruptions of faith and occasions 
of sin. ‘The invocation of the saints is denounced, 
and even the ministry of angels, on the ground 
that it savors too much of Paganism, is permitted 
to remain only as an occult tenet, of speculative 
theology, but denied any ascertained authority or 
practical force in the ereed of the reformation— 
All the assumptions of natural religion, all the 
fond inventions of the human heart, have fallen 
under the law, and our relations with the dead of 
our households are forbidden to traverse the barrier 
of their grayes. We may pray for the dying till 
the last pulse has ceased at the heart, and the last 
film settled on the eye, but on the instant that the 
unconscious subject has escaped its clay, a wish 
for his welfare becomes a presumptuous sin! ‘Tho 
societies of the heavens and the earth are divorced, 
for all the purposes of real intercommunication, 
and the celestial hierarchy is utterly stripped of its 
old-time office of superintending the destinies of 
men and nations. Such a bare-boned materialism 
as this cannot expect to hold the live warm heart 
of humanity in its skeleton gripe forever. A 
grain of wheat will live fora century in the ice, 
the germ of a rose will creep round a stone and 
pierce the hardest baked clay that crushes it; for 
life will and must deliver itself from the clutches 
of the insensate lump. It was natural enough 
that the hard-fisted philosophy of physical facts 
should thus overshadow the faith of fancy and in- 
tuition, while engaged in its great conflict with the 
insurgent forces of the material creation. Mind 
ebbs and flows like the sea. While the revolntions 
of the globe continue, high tide in one quarter 
drains the shores in another. Before the rise of 
the inductive philosophy, matter was thought to be 
yitalized in every atom by intelligent agents, di- 
rected by presiding spirits, malignant or benign, 
in a way that entirely subverted the method of law 
and took away all reliance upon the constancy of 
nature’s phenomena. Bacon and Luther reduced 
it all to clock-work, wound up to go between at- 
traction and repulsion till it runs down and is tak- 
en in hand by the maker for repairs. 

In this, reformed christianity is fundamentally 
distinguished from Paganism, from the religion of 
nature and from the spontaneous theology of the 
passions and of poetry. The Jupiter of Greece 
and Rome was not confounded with the Supreme 
Being. Their primal divinity was neither born, 
made, defined nor known. ‘The Gods whom they 
directly worshipped were either portions and em- 
anations of the Eternal essence, or departed spirits 
of heroes and illustrious men, exalted to celestial 
offices and invested with the government of na- 
ture. The absolute Supreme sustained and con- 
trolled the universe, but the subordinate function- 
aries exercised the liberties and discretion of a 
delegated administration; there was large margin 
left for the free play of motives in the agents, and 
of influence upon them. This is what was meant 
by the belief that the Gods ruled in the heavens 
os the earth, but were themselves limited by the 
ates, 

The theoretical system of the New Testament 
is not so wholly unlike this doctrine as totally to 
discredit it. The Father is as unsearchable and as 
distant in our creed as in theirs, and our man- 
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maker, world-creator and vicegerent divinity is 80 
far human that“ he can be touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities,” and disposed to modify 
and accommodate the system of existence to our 
necessities. While he sojourned in the flesh the 
laws of nature were every day subjected to the im- 

ulses of a temporary benevolence, and he gave a 
like dominion over them to his disciples. His life 
was a constant demonstration of PROVIDENCE 
OVERRULING MATERIALISM. Nota book, nota 
chapter, of our bible but teaches the same doc- 
trint and encourages its confidence. Prayer sup- 
poses it, religion assumes it; if itis not true, we 
are Without God and without hope in the world.” 
If the old testament isin any respect obsolete, it 
is nevertheless historical evidence; but the new 
leaves no doubt, and requires no support. In the 
book called the Acts of the Apostles, angels are 
as numerous and as essential tothe action of the 
story as the human agents themselves; and in the 
narratives of the Evangelists their interventions 
mark every crisis and mingle in every movement 
of the wonderful history. 

Pray tell me, my good friend, are you a Chris- 
tian, orare you a philosopher? If you don’t like 
cither horn of the dilemma, and prefer that neu- 
tralized composition of contradictions called a 
“ christian philosopher,” be frank and give me the 
anatomy of the creature. I want to understand it. 

The contempt which you entertain for what you 
are pleased to call superstition, isin effect an inso- 
lent assault upon the holiest and most necessary of 
faiths; and you may rest assured that the instincts 
of the soul will not meanly surrender to the sneers 
of science. Why, man alive, that matter which 
you think so respectable a fixed fact, is, according 
to your own showing, inert, dead as a door nail; 
and the Aws, those convenient resources of your 
impudence, what are they but the rules by which 
intelligence carries on the system of being. Rules 
or laws are not powers or forces, they are but meth- 
ods in which power, properly so called, operates it- 
self. And how do you know that the process of 
existence is not carried on by a regency, a hier- 
archy, of living intelligencies, a committee of the 
whole on the state of the Universe? Take that 
curl out of your lip and answer for yourself. 

You sco I don’t consider myself in your debt for 
any particular politeness, Any man that says 
Swedenborg, Fourier, Spurzheim and humbug, to 
me, must ask forgiveness before it would be of any 
use to him. It would be absolutely profane to 
speak so of Bacon, Newton, and Columbus; yet 
they were but children in knowledge and achieve- 
ment to those men whom you revile. Moses and 
the Prophets, Jesus and the Apostles, are not of 
your party; Shakspeare is the only really immor- 
tal name in your callender, and you cannot claim 
im by any affinity of faith or feeling, Behave 
yourself; you may as well, for the flood of time is 
going to wash the world clean of your stupid style 
of orthodoxy. 

You miserable mummy! there is life, whether 
you know it or not, in the light and heat of the 
sun; there is spiritin the air which feeds the living 
creation. Everything alive within us denies the 
sadducean philosophy. Nothing in the universe is 
doad; no movement in the creation is merely me- 
chanical. Life cannot fellowship with death, We 
call the vitality of zine and copper electricity, but 
it is the metalic passion, and touches our nerves 
like their own Sre. Put, man, even a sherry cob- 
bler might soften your clay into sense though col- 
lege-baked to a brick-bat, 

The spiritual agency which the world’s instincts 
hold by inheritance from nature, and which allre- 
ligions consecrate, is an casy translation of expe- 
rience out of the known into the unknown sphere 
of existence. The human family is one; its indi- 
viduals are all members one of another; the depen- 
dencies and reciprocities of our natural life indicate 
and assure the relations which must subsist be- 
tween all the realms of rational existence, and 
“philosophy, falsely so called,“ cannot finally 
wrench us away from our union with the worlds 
above us, and from actual communion with their 
saints—with David, Daniel and Mary, with Py- 
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thagoras, Matthew and Paul; with the spirits 
which inspired the classic oracles, the sybils of bar- 
barous Rome and the Druids of our ancestors.— 
The sages and the little children of all ages, though 
they could neither state the theory nor defend it, 
all alike accepted and rested in it, aud all for the 
very same reason, that it is the truth of nature, and 
necessary to the truth of every hope and trust of 
the human soul. What headway or resistance can 
logic make against a universal intuition ? 

Superstition! The word is evidently from the 
latin supersto, those who stand up or survive after the 
battle of life. The Romans built altars to their 
dead ; they kept their places open in the domestic 
circle ; they held them fast in the arms of affection, 
and insisted upon an unbroken intercourse with 
their loved ones disembodied ; and the immortali- 
ty of the soul was accordingly as clear to them and 
as positive, as to our North American savages who 
yielded not so much to death as to fie down in their 
graves in submission, but were buried in the sitting 
posture, with their faces to the sunrise, and their 

rched corn and implements of the chase ready 
‘or the happy hunting grounds of the Great Spirit! 
There are Reis for you, with a meaning in them; 
and testimony enough to prove them. 

Philosophy, indeed! with nothing but its capi- 
tal of doubts to boast, and nothing Lut the logic of 
negation todefend them! I tell you it is destined 
to change places in the world’s judgment, (when 
it gets wiser and better) with the faith which it 
scorns, and to reccive the jast retribution of con- 
tempt for its empty pride. The inductive system 
of speculative philosophy was a born infidel to all 
spintuality, its devotion a shallow hypocrisy, its 
baptism & presumptuous imposture. We are 
afloat, sir, afloat ; our sails filled with the breath of 
heaven, our intuitions, touched and kindled with 
the true polar attraction, point steadily to the -star 
of hope, and we have the chart of inspiration for 
our guide on the voyage. All’s well; but if you 
like your anchorage in the mud, if you prefer your 
foz-bank to our sunshine, turn into your bunk, and 
don't bother us with your dismal unbelief in the 
science of navigation. Some of our light craft 
may be wrecked, but you, you miserable hulk, you 
will do nothing but rot. Our recourse is good upon 
the underwriter, but you have no insurance. 

I know nothing by observation of Davis’s reve- 
lations, or ofthe Miss Fox’s table tippings and spirit 
raypings, and, in fact, I care nothing about them. 
Whosoever believes has the witness in himself of all 
that concerns him; he knows as much as he cau 
receive, It is for such forlornitics as you who 
doubt everything and then doubt your doubts, to 
require knocking, tilting and kicking into a belief. 
Judge, by your contempt of these, how respectable 
is the kind of demonstration, which you and your 
school require for everything. Here you have it 
peddled up and down the country at twenty-tive 
cents a ticket, children half price. Much good 
may itdo you. ‘There is nothing more amusing to 
me than to see an elephant faint, because the com- 
pany is not select. Why don't you tear down the 
canvass and expose the show; that would take all 
the wonder out of it. Oh, fy, fy! You that 
know so much about, and believe so much in, facts, 
and are all the time complaining that they trick 
you! Ain't you ashamed! The fight is all in 
your own ficld, and you must stand up to it or pull 
down your colors. 

Spurzheim would convince you, Fourier would 
convert you, Swedenborg would make you all over 
new. If you cannot stand that, keep ont of their 
reach and call them humbugs, but don’t indulge 
your temper upon the rappings. My dear fellow, 
they are—why they are—bona side physical phenom- 
ena! don’t treat them with contempt, or Lord Ba- 
con will be down like the judgment day upon von. 
You must not countenance locomotives and telt- 
graphs, if yon turn up your nose at these. If I 
thought you had the heart to be grateful for the 
favor, I believe I wonld pity you ; but, for the sake 
of the best possible adjustment to the case I believe 
I will laugh at von. 

J am beginning to think you relish the works of 
Milton because he wrote paradise Jost. Your dis- 
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like of the works of the Mormons who are bravely 
endeavoring to achieve a paradise regained, looks 
like it. Poor fellow; how you will suffer if the 
world don't stop. The child is sea-sick and the 
ship won't anchor in the middle of the ocean! If 
all the world were dead how nicely you could keep 


tavern. Did you ever think of that? It is a 
chance, don’t despair. 
Very Respectfully, W.E. 


Fern LxAVESs From Fanny's Portfolio. For 
sale by G. H. Whitney, Westminster strect. 


This is certainly a most charming book, beau- 
tifully printed on the finest paper, and prettily 
illustrated ; but that is not the best of it, though 
itis a great recommendation. It is fresh, natu- 
ral, and genuine. Full of keen, delicate, irony, 
curiously quaint humor and touching pathos; 
one can never take it up without finding some- 
thing to meet them in any mood or humor. 
Every articleis complete in itself, and it can 
be read while waiting a moment for the car- 
riage, or for the kettle to boil. Itis just the book 
tolie any where about house, to fill up odd mo- 
ments with, and make people better. It will 
cheer and amuse, or find a tender place in the 
heart and make people in their pleasant homes 
think of the orphan, the lone widow, or the des- 


olate outcast. : 
It suits the sick room. The invalid can read 


a page or two, lay down the book and the 
thoughts will be turned away from self to some 
sunny place abroad, or to some other sufferer, 
and so they will be made better. Fanny has 
a genuine love for humanity, is full of tender 
sympathy with children, she looks through their 
eyes into the depths of their young pure souls, 
and receives them as angels—and gives them 
a tender welcome. 


The definition of true hospitality is thus given 
by Emerson :— 

“I pray you, oh excellent wife, cumber not your- 
self and me to get a curiously rich dinner for this 
man or woman who has alighted at our gate ; nor 
a bed chamber made at too great a cost; these things 
if they are curious in them, they can get for a few 
shillings in any village ; but rather let the stranger 
see, if ‘he will in your looks, accent and behavior, 
your heart and earnestness, your thought and will, 
which he cannot buy at any price in any city, and 
which he may well travel twenty miles, and dine 
sparely and sleep hardly, to behold. Let not the 
emphasis of hospitality lie in bed and board ; but 
let trath, and love and honor, and courtesy, flow in 
all thy deeds. 


Mrs. Lucy F. Perkins has been appointed 
postmistress at Barraboo, Wisconsin. We are 
glad that the government recognizes the wo- 
man’s rights’ cause. ‘Three postmistresses have 
recently been appointed in Pennsylvania. 

— — — — 


Post Mistress At PRAIRIE DU CHIEN.— 
Mrs. Emily R. Hooe has been appointed Post- 
mistress at this place, vice B. W. Brisbois, re- 
moved.—Prairie du Chien Courier. 


A Femare ELECTED TO OrrIce.—Miss 
Olivia Rose has been actually elected Register 
of Deeds for the Eastern District of Lincoln 
2 Maine. The vote was—Miss Rose, 
496; Mr. Sylvester, 205; scattering 40, Miss 
R. had been for some time an assistant in the 
office. 
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For the Una. 


The following facts copied from the “Tribune” 
are of too frequent occurrence. Patrick Fitzgerald is 
just found guilty of shooting his wife, under the in- 
fluence of liquor. Thomas Neary, found guilty of 
beating his wife’s brains out, while he was crazy 
drunk. ‘The deed was done before the eyes of his 
children, whom he threatened to kill, if they made 
a noise. 

John Murphy, at Fall River, last week, tied his 
wife to the bed and poured sulphuric acid down 
her throat, thereby killing her. He had drank a 
pint of gin, a few hours before. 


I have always been deeply impressed with the 
sacredness of the marriage relation. “They twain 
shall be made one,” had for me, a holy, a mystic 
meaning—“ What God hath joined together let 
not man put asunder,” were words that conveyed 
to my mind a “ union of essential natures,” not an 
accidental, conventional, or circumstantial agree- 
ment to live together, sanctioned by legal statutes 
and sanctified by the blessing of a clergyman— 
Like Antoinette de Bourignon who was enraptar- 
ed with the Bible description of holiness, and tra- 
yersed many countries in search of one, who em- 
bodied the saying of John, Whoso dwelleth in 
Love dwelleth in God and God in him”—I looked 
for this spirit affiliation of two souls—this “ spirit 
interwoven existence’’—marriage in its loftiest 
sense, Such a marriage surrounds with celestial 
blessings the children of its love—But in the pre- 
sent stage of development of the human race, it is 
worse than idle to say, that there are marriages, 
except where the paired natures are spiritually 
nnited—Man has instituted a legal marriage in 
imitation of his Maker’s divinely authorized one— 
Itis, so far as I can see, the best, the wisest thing 
that could have been done, it was necessary to 
close the flood gates of licentiousness, to secure to 
civilized society, order, decorum, the family rela- 
tion, to secure to children legal protectors, a home, 
a maintenance. I have no fault to find with the 
law which puts its stamp on marriage. True, it is 
only the veneering of the institution, but it is all 
man had grown old enough to do—that law has 
been in an external sense his salvation ; whoever 
therefore does aught to lessen the reverence for 
even the legal institution of marriage, does just so 
much to destroy morality and uproot the founda- 
tions of society. ‘To repeal that law would be to 
open the door of passional indulgence, if not of un- 
bridled licentiousness. To guard the family com- 
pact carefully, stringently, is the duty of govern- 
ment, if it legislate at all, and legislate it must in 
the present low state of society. But the legisla- 
tors of our country are now imperatively called 
upon to enact a law to unbind, as well as to bind. 
The Divorce law ought to make Drunkenness a le- 
gal plea for divorce. When the marriage contract 
which they have sanctioned is broken, and the help- 
legs wife and innocent children are the victims of 
brutality and intemperance, they have no right, in 
justice, or humanity, to compel a woman to live 
with a drunkard, and pass through scenes in her 
daily life, over which decency must draw a veil ; 
scenes, which the virtuous among them, if they could 
witness, would make “ their ears to tingle and bring 
the burning blush of shame,“ that man could perpe- 
trate whatno other animal, what no beast, however 
low in the scale of creation, ever has perpetrated. 
Or if she flee the loathed, contaminating contact, 
she must endure the still greater suffering of hay- 
ing her children torn from her. Again, while the 
law says to the tempted wretch, Drink, Drink, 
abundantly! the egis of law protects you; does 
not justice and mercy plead for another law which 
will give to the drunkard’s offspring the money 
received from the Distiller and Rumseller for the 
licenses they purchase? If our legislators will per- 
sist in throwing over the destroyers of “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” the panoply of their 
authority, let the helpless ones who have been 
robbed of their fathers, yea and sometimes of their 
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mothers also, be clothed, fed and educated by the 
“price of blood” products of the license liquor law. 
A law making intemperance a plea for divorce is 
called for by a million beings, shrieking from the 
pit of despair, whither they have been hurled by 
the law-sanctioned sin of intemperance. Let me 
mention two facts. A man went home a few 
nights since, so drunk that he could scarcely stand 
—his wife had very recently given birth to an in- 
fant. He entered the room reeling, swearing, 
cursing, and with difficulty made his way to the 
bed—the affrighted mother snatched up her babe 
in time to save it; he tumbled into the bed, and 
she was compelled to prepare a place on the floor 
in the same apartment for herselfand child to sleep. 
To sleep did I say? Ohno! sleep came not. 
I will not give the history of my friend. She 
died, as many die, a sacrifice to the brutality 
of an intemperate husband. After her decease 
her private papers fell into my hands. Among 
many agonizing descriptions of bodily and mental 
suffering, I found the following—‘Reason reels. 
Oh God! haye mercy. Let madness come. 
Tyere bliss to be a maniac. It may not be—fibre 
by fibre thy heart must be torn asunder, and as the 
last life drop oozes out, it will trace in letters of 
blood ‘a victim to Drunkenness.’ And so she per- 
ished; so thousands perish, and the law-giver pass- 
es by on the other side nor stops to read the bloody 
memorial of her fate which waves over her sepul- 
chre, 

Woman is blest with a powerof endurance 
which eminently fits her for the situation she occu- 
pies in the domestic circle, where, with few excep- 
tions, she is treated as a drudge, or a doll, an abus- 
ed tool of passion, or a nonentity. But there is a 
pointbeyond which endurance ought not to go. If 
a woman believes itto be her duty to remain with 
her husband under any circumstances, I have no- 
thing to object : there are cases when this may be 
the noblest course. Let her endure till the life- 
cords snap. But while she does homage to what 
seems to her a sacred contract, let her beware how 
she contributes to the increase of arace who will 
come into existence with perented propensities, 
and be reared in an atmosphere of discordance, if 
not of vice. Let her do all she cau to reform, to 
conciliate, to eleyate, to soothe the one to whom 
she has bound herself by voluntary ties; such ef- 
forts are sometimes crowned by glorious results ; 
but let her firmly, steadfastly, affectionately refuse 
to subject herself to the man who dishonors her and 
himself by vice, or by unkindness, or eyen where 
there isan undefined feeling of repulsion, resulting 
from the delicacy of those unseen spiritual influen- 
ces, which only elevated and refined souls experi- 
ence. Let her be true to herself, true to the god- 
like essence within her, I know one such woman, 
who resisted all threats, entreaties and endeavors to 
move her purpose, & purpose conceived in sorrow, 
brought forth in anguish, and baptized in tears,— 
who sedulously ministered to the comfort of her 
husband ; thus manifesting that she was not gov- 
erned by caprice. Far from seeking a twin heart 
elsewhere, she patiently endured the withering of 
her heart’s virgin love, the blighting of her highest 
hopes. She bore it for her childrens’ sake, “thank- 


ful to save from the wreck of happiness these treas- 
ures, over whom but for her the waves of desola- 
tion would have surged.” But itis exceedingly 
rare to find a woman who has strength to take this 
stand; educated as women are in the faith, that 
they are to be obedient servants, not equal com- 
panions, that they were created for man not with 
him, they have a superstitious dread of refusing 
compliance with his will, A woman told me that 
her husband said, if she should pursue such a 
course he would seek gratification elsewhere, and 
on her would rest the sin of his unfaithfalness.— 
Unaccustomed to take deep and broad views, she 
verily believed that to save him from a crime she 
must submit to legal prostitution. She did not 
see that to prevent him from committing an overt 
act already committed in his heart, she sunk her- 
self ina gulf of degradation quite as horrible. 
Sisters, let me earnestly and tenderly invite 
| your attention to this subject. By living with in- 
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temperate and vicious men, you degrade yoursely: 

defile the temple of the Fok e and 295 
the peace of society. The majority of you haye 
no means of preventing personal violence; you 
have no separate apartment sacred to chastity; your 
limited households will not admit of this. For 
you I see no remedy but divorce, and some altera- 
tion in the law which takes from the mother’s arms 
her children. Ponder well your condition and 
your responsibilities, and let your petitions throng 
our legislative halls, until your grievances are re- 
dressed, and you are acknowledged as human be- 
ings having divine rights as well as your brethren, 


A POET’S DAY DREAM, 


By Hans Curistran ANDERSON, author of Pic- 
tures of Sweden Improvisatore, &c. 


This is a charming little book, fully equalling its 
predecessors, designed for the young, but should 
be read by the old, for it tells wholesome truths in 
a few words and a kindly spirit. His love of the 
beautiful leads him to study nature, and in doing 
so it becomes suggestive and illustrative of the best 
lessons. He understands the songs of the birds, 
the voice of spring as she carols through the leaf- 
less forests calling out the flowers, and breathing 
over the meadows, changing their countenance 
as by magic. He talks familiarly with the 
fairies ; and paints the great grief of a child so viv- 
idly that the tear starts warm and fresh in eyes 
that haye grown weary of weeping over their own 
sorrows. We shall make frequent extracts from 
this book, but will give now only the story of the 
“frightful poultry yard.” It is as follows: 

The sun had set, and the fowls flew up to their 
perches ; one of them—she had white feathers and 
short legs—taid her eggs with all due regularity, 
and was, as a hen, in every wey respectable—as Bes 
was about to go to roost, pecked herself with her 
bill, and down fell one of her little feathers. 


There it goes!“ said she,“ and the more 1 


pluck out the handsomer I shall become!” But this 
was only said in jest—for she was the gayest among 
all the fowls, although, as before said, extremely 
respectable. So she fell asleep. There was dark- 
ness all around; hen was perched by hen, but the 
one who was placed nearest to her was not asleep. 
She heard and she did not hear, as people areso 
often obliged to do in this world in order to live in 
peace; but she could not resist saying to her next 
neighbor, “ Have you heard what has just been 
said? I blame no one,—but there is a hen who 
has determined to pluck her feathers out, by way 
of making herself beautiful! Were I the cock, 
I would despise and discard her!“ 

A little way above the hen-roost lived an owl, 
with its mate and owlets ; they had quick ears in 
that family, they overheard every word that the 
talkative fowl had said, and they stared with their 
large eyes, and the matron owl fanned herself with 
her wings. “ Oh po—only listen! But you surely 
heard what was said? I heard it with my own 
ears. Actually one of these hens had so far for- 
gotten all propriety, that she is sitting there and 
plucking off all her feathers, and allowing the cock 
to look at her thus denuded!” 

“ Prenez garde aux enfants !“ exclaimed the 
father of the young owls; “‘ Children should not 
hear of such doings !”’ 

“I shall go and tell the owl who is our opposite 
neighbor, about it though ; she is a sort of 
friendly creature :’’ and away flew the mother owl. 


“ Hnufhu ! whuh !”hooted they both together, 
while they made the best of their way to a pigeon- 
house near. “ Have you heard the news uh Luh! 
A hen has plucked out all her feathers for the cock’s 
sake ; and she is freezing to death—if not already 
dead, uh ! uh!“ 

“ Where ? where “ cooed the pigeons. 

In the neighboring poultry-yard. 


Ihave al- 
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most as good ns seen it myself ; it seems an incred- 
ible story to tell—but it is very true.” A 

“ We belicve every word of it,” said the pigeon’s 
and down they flew to the poultry-yard, 

There is a hen—nay some say there are two 
hens, who have plucked off all their own feathers, 
to look different from the rest, and attract the atten- 
tion of the cock. It was a dangerous proceeding — 
enough to give them cold and make them die of 
fever—and they are both dead.” 

„ Wake up Í wake up!“ crowed the cock, as he 
flew on the wooden paling ; his eyes were still 
heavy with sleep, but he crowed away notwithstand- 
ing. “Three hens have died of unhappy love fora 
cock! They have plucked out all their feathers. 
It is a shocking story, but it cannot be concealed.” 

It cannot be concealed 1” repeated the bats; 
and the hens clucked and the cocks crowed—and 
eo the report travelled from poultry-yard to poultry- 
yard, till at length it came back to the 
place where it had originated. It was there told 
that five hens had plucked out their feathers, in or- 
der to see which of them had become the thinnest 
from their unfortunate love for the cock,—that 
they had attacked each other in a desperate man- 
ner, and fought till each, bathed in its blood, had 
fallen down dead, to the everlasting disgrace of 
their families, and to the great loss of their owner. 

The hen, who had dropped the light little feath- 
er, naturally did not recognise herself to be the 
heroine of the tale, and, as she was a very respect- 
able fowl, she said, “For my part I can feel noth- 
ing but contempt for these hens; but there are too 
many of the same calibre! Such scandalous oc- 
currences cannot be concealed, and I do not doubt 
the story will find its way into the newspapers. It 
is only what these wretched hens have deserved, 
and their families to boot,” 

The story did get into the newspapers ; it was 
actually printed ; and it is very true that one little 
feather can be magnified into five fowls ! 

—ͤũ—— — 


From the New York Tribune, 
EUROPE IN 1853. 

‘The cause of Republican Liberty is prostrate in 
Europe!’ joyfully exclaim the panders and syco- 
phants of Despotism, and the falso Priests who 
varnish gigantic crimes for hire, confidently pre- 
dict that for that cause there is no resurrection. 
Yes, ‘Freedom is in its tomb,’ say they to each oth- 
er; ‘and we have rolled a great stone against the 
door—who shall dare to remove it?’ Let those 
who incline to believe, or even fear, that such 
crimes as those which crushed the Liberties of 
France, Hungary and Italy can permanently pros- 
per, read the following Srescu or Vicror Hugo, 
at the funeral in the Isle of Jersey of an humble 
French Republican—therefore an exile and a pros- 
cript—and be ashamed of their practical Atheism. 
A nobler, more impressive, more appropriate, more 
affecting Speech we never read, and its perusal 
strengthens our conviction that the dread right of 
Despotism rapidly draws to a close. Read it, Re- 
publicans of every land! and rejoice that Justice is 
the inexorable law of the Universe, the immediate 
characteristic of God! 

The Evening Post anticipates us in the transla- 
tion of this noble Funeral oration, as follows: 

In the lust days of April the French refugees in 
the Isle of Jersey followed one of their comrades 
to the field of final repose—Vicror Hugo had 
been requested to pronounce in the name of all, the 
last farewell, His discourse was as follows : 

Citizens: The man to whom we have come 
to say the Inst farewell, Jean Bosquet, of Tarn et 
Garonne, was a noble soldier of democracy. We 
have seen him an inflexible exile, waste away sor- 
rowfully among us. A yearning for home was 
gnawing at his heart; he felt that the recollection 
of all he had left behind him was slowly poisoning 
him; he might have seen again his absent friends, 
the beloved places—his native city, his house: He 
had but to say a word. ‘That execrable humilia- 
tion which M. Bonaparte calls amnesty, or par- 
don, was offered to him; he honestly rejected it. 
and he is dead. He was only thirty-four years of 
age. And now—there he lies. 


I will not add praises to this simple life, to this 
grand death. Let him repose in peace in this ob- 
scure grave, where the carth will soon cover him, 
and whence his soul has gone to seek the eternal 
hopes of the tomb. 

t him sleep here, this republican ; and let the 
pork know that there are still proud and pure 
earts devoted to its cause. Let the republic 
know that men will perish rather than forsake her. 
Let France know that men die because they can 
see her no more. 

Let him sleep, this patriot, in the land of the 
stranger! And we, his companions in conflict and 
in adversity, we, who closed his eyes; if his native 
city, his family, his friends, ask as: “Where is 
he?” we will answer: “ Dead in exile!” as the 
soldicry, when the name of Latour d' Auvergne 
was called, answered ; “ Dead on the field of hon- 
or!” 

Citizens! To day, in France, apostacy is jov- 
ous. The old land of the 14th of July and of the 
10th of August, assists atthe hideous spread of 
treason, and at the triumphal march of traitors.— 
Not one unworthy action, which is not immediately 
rewarded. A mayor breaks the law—he is made 
a prefect ; a soldier dishonors his flag—he is made 
a general; a priest sells his religion—he is made 
a bishop; a judge prostitutes justice—he is made 
a senator ; a prince, an adventurer commits every 
crime, from Es hase trick which would shame a 
pickpocket, to the cruelty which would make an 
assassin shudder—and he becomes an emperor.— 
Around and about these men are the sounds of 
triumphal music, boquets, and dancing, addresses, 
applause, and genutlexions. Servility comes to 
congratulate ignominy. 

Citizens! These men have their festivals; 
well—we, too, have ours. When one of the com- 
panions of our banishment, wasted by home-sick- 
ness, exhausted by the slow fever of old habits 
broken up, and the affections lacerated, gives way 
at last, and dies after havivg drunk to the dregs 
all the agonies of proscription, we follow his 
bier covered with a black cloth; we come to the 
side of his grave; we, too, kneel, not to success, 
but to the tomb; we bend over our buried brother, 
and we say to him: “Friend, we congratulate 
thee because thou hast been valiant; we congrata- 
late thee because thou hast been generous and in- 
trepid ; we congratulate thee because thou hast 
been faithful; we congratulate thee because thou 
hast offered up to thy republican faith the last 
breath of thy body, the last pulsation of thy heart ; 
we congratulate thee because thou hast suffered ; 
we congratulate thee that thou art dead!“ Then 
we raise our heads again, and we move away, our 
hearts full of a sombre joy. Such are the festivals 
of exiles. This is the austere and serene thought 
which is at the bottom of our souls; and in the 
presence of this sepulchre, of this grief which seems 
to swallow up a man, the presence of this appear- 
ance of annihilation, we feel ourselves strengthened 
in our principles and in our convictions. The 
man whose mind is made up, never treads more 
firmly than on the shifting soil of the tomb. And 
our eyes fixed upon this dead body, upon this be- 
ing who has faded away, upon this shadow which 
has vanished, we, unshaken believers, glorify that 
which is immortal, and that which is eternal ; Lib- 
erty and God. Yes—God! Never should a tomb 
be closed,until this great, this living word has 
fallen into it! The dead claim it, and we are not 
the men to refuse it. Let the free and religious 
people among whom we live understand well, that 
the men of progress, the men of democracy, the 
men of revolation, know that the destiny of the 
soul is two-fold; and that the abnegation they show 
in this life proves how profoundly they rely upon 
another. 

Their faith in this grand and mysterious future 
resists even the repulsive spectacle which the en- 
slaved Catholic clergy has presented since the sec- 
ond of December. At this moment, Roman papa- 
ism startles the human conscience. Yes, I say it, 
and my heart is full of bitterness when I think of 
so much abjectness and shame : these priests, who, 
for money, for places, for crosses and mitres, for 
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| spotless robe of the republic of February. 


the love of temporal goods, bless and glorify per- 
jury, murder and treason; these churches, W. 

Te Deums are sung in honor of crowned crime; 
yes, these churches and these priests would be 
enough to shake the strongest convictions in the 
firmest souls, if beyond the church we did not see 
a heaven ; and above the priest, a God. And here, 
citizens, on the threshold of this open tomb—in the 
midst of this thoughtful throng which surrounds 
this greve, the moment has come to sound a sol- 
emn word, that may take root and spring up in 
every conscience. 

Citizens ! At this present hour, this fatal hour 
which will be marked in times to come, the princi- 
ple of absolutism the old principle of the past, tri- 
umphs all over Europe. It triumphs as it should 
triumph, by the sword, the axe, and the cord, by 
massacres and musketry ; by tortures and the scaf- 
fold. Despotism, that Moloch surrounded by hu- 
man bones, celebrates her fearful mysteries in open 
sunlight, under the pontificate of the Haynau, a 
Bonaparte, and a Radetzsky, In Hungary, th 
gallows; in France, the guillotine, transportation 
and exile. In the Papal States alone, Te the 
Pope, who calls himself le roi de doucour; in the 
Papal States alone, in the last three years, sixteen 
hundred and forty patriots (the figures are authen- 
tic) have perished by shooting or hanging, without 
counting the innumerable many who are buried 
alive in dungeons. At this moment, the conti- 
nent, as in the worst periods of history, is encum- 
bered with scaffolds and corpses; and if, when the 
day comes, revolution should seek to make for her- 
self a flag of the winding sheets of the victims, the 
shadow of that black flag would cover all Europe. 
This blood, which is flowing in streams and in 
torrents, all this blood, democrats, is yours, 

And yet, citizens, in the presence of this saturna- 
lia of murder, in the presence of these infamous 
tribunals, where assassins sit in the robes of the 
judge, in the presence of all these dear and sacred 
corpses, in the presence of this dismal and ferocious 
victory of reaction; I declare solemny in the name 
of the exiles of Jersey, who have given me the an- 
thority to do so; and I say it too in the home of 
all republican exiles—aud not one true republican 
voice will contradict me—I deglare before this cof- 
fin of an exile, the second one we have lowered in- 
to the grave within ten days, we the exiles, we 
the victims, we abjure, for the t and inevitable 
day of revolutionary triumph, all feeling, all desire, 
all idea of bloody retribution. 

The guilty will be chastised; certainly—they 
will be; all of them, and severely! this must be; 
but not one head shall fall; not one drop of blood, 
not one splash from the scaffold, shall stain the 
The 
herd even of the brigand of December shall be re- 
spected with honor by the progressive. The rero- 
lution will make a grander example of that man 
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the galley slave. No, we will not retort on them 
by the scaffold. We repudiate the old senseless 
law of retaliation. ‘The law of retaliation, like the 
monarchy, is a part of the past; we repudiate the 
ast, 
$ The death penalty, gloriously abolished by the 
Republic of 1848, reëstablised odiously by Louis 
Bonaparte, is abolished by us, aud forever. We 
have taken with us into exile the sacred doctrine 
of progress ; we will faithfully bring it back to 
France. What we ask and wish of the future is 
justice, and not vengeance. And besides, the sight 
of slaves drunk with wine sufficed to give the 
Spartans a disgust for intemperance, so it is enough 
for us, as Republicans, to see kings intoxicated 
with blood, to have forever a horror of scaffolds. 
Yes, we declare it, and we call to witness this 
sea which binds Jersey to France, these fields, this 
quiet nature around us, this England which is lis- 
tening to us. The men of the revolution—what- 
ever the Bonapartist calumniators may say—wish 
to re-enter France not as exterminators, but as 
brothers. We call to witness our words, this holy 
heaven which glitters above us, shedding thoughts 
of peace and concord upon our hearts ; we call to 
witness our dead brother, who lies in that grave, 
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and who, while I speak, murmurs in his shroud, 
“Yes, my brothers, reject death! I have accepted 
it myself; I would not have it for others.“ 

Citizens! These thoughts are in every man's 
mind, and I am only the interpreter of them. ‘The 
day of bloody revolutions has passed ; for what re- 
mains to be done, the indomitable law of progress 
will suffice. And moreover, let us be tranquil ; 
everything combats for us in the great battles we 
have still to fight—battles, whose evident necessity 
does not disturb the serenity of the thinker ; battles, 
in which revolutionary energy will equal the des- 

ration of monarchy ; battles in which might, 
joined with right, will overthrow violence allied to 
usurpation ; superb, glorious, enthusiastic, decisive 
battles, the event of which cannot be doubtful, and 
which will be the Tolbiacs, the Hastings and the 
Austerlitzes of democracy. Citizens! the epoch 
of the dissolution of the old world has arrived.— 
The law of Providence has condemned the old des- 

tisms. ‘Time, the shadowy grave digger, is 
83 them. Euch declining day plunges them 
deeper into nothingness. God is throwing years 
upon thrones as we throw spades-fall of carth up- 
on a coffin. 

And now, brothers, as we separate, let us shout 
the ery of triumph ; let us shout the cry of awaken- 
ing! It is near the grave that one should speak of 
the resurrection, Yes, indeed, the future, an im- 
pending future, I repeat it, promises to us the vic- 
tory of the Democratic idea in France; the future 
promises to us the victory of the Social idea. It 
promises more: it promises that in every climate, 
under every sun, upon every continent, in America 
as well as in Europe, an end shall come to oppres- 
sion and to slavery. After the hard trials we are 
experiencing, what we want is not only the eman- 
cipation of this or that class of men which has suf. 
fered long—the abolition of this or that right; all 
this we shall have, but this is not enough. What 
we must have and what we shall get—never doubt 
it—what I, for my part, from the depths of this 
darkness of exile, contemplate with rapture, is the 
deliverance of every nation, the enfranchisement of 
all mankind! Friends, our sufferings give us a 
claim upon Providence. God owes us a reward. 
He is a faithful debtor, we shall receive it. Let us 
then cherish a manly faith, and make our sacrifice 
with gladness. Oppressed of all nations, offer up 
your wounds ; Poles, offer your misery ; Hungari- 
ans, offer your gibbet ; Italians, offer your cross ; 
heroic transported brothers of Cayenne of Africa, 
offer your chains; exiles, offer your proscription ; 
and thou, O martyr! offer thy death to the liberty 
of human race! Vive LA Repuprique! 


OHIO WOMAN'S RIGHTS’ CONVENTION. 

We had purposed giving a full report of the 
meeting of the Ono Woman’s Riours As- 
SOCIATION, but the report did not reach us 
until too late for the June number of our pa- 
per, hence we can do little more than give an 
abstract of the annual report and resolutions 
adopted. In absence of Mrs. H. T. Cutler, Mrs. 
L. M. Severance presided, and upon taking the 
chair presented a short opening address which 
we give below: 

Sisters, BROTHERS AND FRIENDS, 

By the removal from our State, of her who had 
been chosen as President of our Association, the 
duties of that office, have most unexpectedly to 
myself, and most unfortunately for you I fear, de- 
yolved upon me. Utterly inexperienced as I am 
in the duties and equally unambitious of the digni- 
ties of such office, Lean but hope for your forbear- 
ance, while L offer my poor services, freely and 
heartily to your acceptance. 

I would gladly have given more time and thought 
to the preparation of something worthy of the oc- 
casion, but under the pressure of pap cares, 


domestic and other, and the lack of health and 
vigor, Ihave not been able to do so. 
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This will, however, I trust, be abundantly com- 
pensated by the aid of the many who have been 
athered to labor and connsel with us. Our cause 
is too high and urgent zud sacred, for the intrusion 
of egotisms. This we all feel, and none looking 
candidly about them upon the earnest faces of this 
assembly, and considering dispassionately the 
question we meet to argue, but must feol that a sol- 
emn, sincere purpose, and no mere personal am- 
bition has called us together. Other places and 
times for this there are, forsuch as seek them.— 
But, with the wail of universal womanhood upon 
our ear we cannot choose to turn aside for such 
low aims. 

It is perhaps to be expected, and certainly to be 
regretted, that a movement like ours, should seem 
antagonistic, and awaken an opposition not always 
over courteous. Intrinsically, our claims involve 
no antagonism, and imply no bitterness. We de- 
mand no admission of superiority. We ask no op- 
portunity to array ourselves in unseemly armor, 
and cross swords with our brother—but, with the 
broad and rich earth about us, and a richer, wor- 
thier nature within, we ask only that the needs of 
the one, physical and spiritual, be fittingly met; 
and a generous opportunity be granted for honora- 
ble, and independent sustenance upon the other, 
and in no vain ambition of man’s brief authority, 
is it, that in all deliberativeness, we urge as first 
and foremost, the right of suffrage for woman. For 
so wide spread is the theory of woman's inferiority, 
so unconsciously, and yet undeniably is she made 
everywhere at the fireside, the altar, and on the 
highway, only the graceful dependant of another, 
that in no other way can we so surely rouse her to 
the recognition of her individual worth and respon- 
sibility, ‘her independent selfhood, as by securing 
for her the rights of citizenship, the privileges of 
freemen. And weask these for her upon no theo- 
ry of equality, no assumption of identity with man 
in physical and mental nature, but upon the broad 
basis of her humanity. What woman is in mental 
nature, and may become, is notin any wise to say, 
since so little opportunity for development has yet 
been vouchsafed her. It remains for us, aud for 
our children to demonstrate and decide. And here- 
in we have much to do, since example is stronger 
than precept, and one noble, courageous, successful 
effort will silence opposition, and command appro- 
yal, more than all else. Let us then encourage 
and aid to the extent of our ability, the cfforts of 
all who seek a truer, fuller, broader life. Desir- 
ing a wise prudence in the choice of occupation, to 
the end that no failures may dishearten her, or em- 
barrass our cause, let woman go boldly and hope- 
fully onward in whatever path her Creator has 
given her strength and zeal to work, and she shall 
find both blessings and commendation in so doing. 


ABSTRACT OF THE ANNUAL REPORT BY MRS. E. 
ROBINSON. 

One year has passed since the formation of our 
Society, Compared with the magnitude and im- 
portance of the work, we have done little. Yet 
the cause has been steadily and manifestly progress- 
ing. Our association is small and unpopular. It 
has to encounter the interested opposition of those 
who hold the political power, and control the 
moulding influences of society, and to meet cyen 
the . of those it labors to clevate. 

The report of the Treasurer will show the amount 
of money that has been received by the Commit- 
tee, and also how it has been expended. Imme- 
diately upon entering upon their duties, the Exe- 
cutive committee sought to procnre public adyo- 
cates of our principles, but we regret to say that 
our efforts were unsuccessful. We found none 
among us who could devote their time and labors 
to this work, and the able public advocates of this 
cause at the East have found abuudant and profit- 
able employment nearer home. 
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The subject has been discussed in many places 
during the year, and public attention called to it in 
various ways. Conventions have not been as fre- 
quent or numerous as desirable for the want of 
public speakers, and the shrinking of many capa- 
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ble and earnest-hearted women from the responsi- 
bility of such oceasions. ‘Two county conventions 
of considerable interest were held in Morgan and 
Morrow counties. The latter, after a very able 
discussion of the question in all its bearings 
ed an excellent series of resolutions, and left, neu 
learn, a most favorable impression on the sur- 
rounding community, For the good influence of 
the former we are in no small sense indebted to the 

efforts of Mrs. Frances D. Gage, who has from 

the commencement of our enterprise been its firm 
and efficient laborer. She has promoted it public- 

ly in conventions, and advocated it by her pen di- 

rectly and indirectly, through every channel utile 

varied correspondence. Her good deeds among us 

will be long and gratefully remembered, 

We may, here, and not inappropriately mention 
the Woman’s State ‘Temperance SN held. 
in Columbus the last winter; a movement which 
not only efliciently aided that sacred cause, but also 
made manifest to many of the previously doubti 
woman’s ability to appear as its public defenders, 
We hope that Conventions of this character will 
be increased in number and influonce—not that in 
any of these public demonstrations we deem the 
separation of the sexes desirable, but until pub 
lic opinion shall concede the equal right to woman 
in these matters as to men, and until she shall, her- 
self, be somewhat more educated to this species of 
responsibility, we deem it well that such move- 
ments should be made under her special guidance 
and control. 

At the request of the Committee, Mrs. C. M. 
SEVERANCE prepared an excellent ‘Tract, two edi- 
tions of which have been published, one by the 
Committee, and one by the friends in Cleveland, 
Nearly all of both editions have been cireulated.— 
They have also published in tract form an article 
from the pen of Mrs. E. Oakes Suita, concisely 
but lucidly setting forth our object, particularly 
for those who are uninformed with respect to our 
purposes and plans. 

Perhaps no surer evidence of the actual progress 
of our cause in the past year can be found, than in 
the changed and changing character of the literary 
and political papers of our State in regard to it. 
By the majority of these papers our cause and its 
advocates have been treated with marked respect, 
and a disposition has been manifested by many of 
them to give us direct aid by the circulation of im- 
portant facts and arguments. Their critical re- 
marks upon the public efforts of woman have heen 
fair and candid. For such efforts and for our 
cause we ask no exemption from criticism, we ra- 
ther challenge it as our right, and as the right of 
community. Let both be judged by their own in- 
trinsic merit, We ask nothing on the scale of gal- 
lantry. We detest that mock obsequionsness 
which is bound by its code of flattery to appease 
whatsoever women may say or do, because she 
is a woman, We only ask what in most cases we 
have received, fair and impartial judgment. A 
portion of the press, in a sort of transition state re- 
mains silent, while another portion still, seems un- 
willing to let an opportunity pass for a vulgar joke 
or supercillious sneer, But unpopular sentiment 
which is slowly advancing to the right, will gradu- 
ally correct the evils with this class of papers as far 
as possible, They are but indices of public opin- 
ion, and will as soon represent one side of the quis- 
tion as the other. We have little to do with them, 
except to mark where they point as indication of 
progress. 

The result of our labors have been seen, and 
our object advanced, by a large number of women 
assuming new vocations and new responsibilities; 
and we have occasion for congratulation that these 
new responsibilities have been discharged in a 
manner to prove that woman’s right to extend her 
sphere to new fields of enterprise and improv- 
ment is no idle or self conceited claim, but one 
which the common interests of both men and women 
demand, and which woman's own capabilities au- 
thorize her to claim. 


The already successful efforts of women as Au- 
thors, as Editors, as popular and Scientific Lec- 
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turers, afew as Physicians, many as eflicient ad- 
vocates of important reforms, as Artisans, as Mer- 
chants, Clerks and Book Keepers, is cause of en- 
couragement to the timid and doubtful, and fore- 
stall all disposition to cavil, in the honorable op- 
poser. Recently an increased number of females 
iave found employment in printing offices, and 
the public, so far as it takes cognizance of the fact 
highly approves and suddenly discovers a peculiar 
fitness in woman for the employment, So we 
conceive it will ever be, as women come into new 
departments of labor, suited to their physical ca- 
pabilites. Society will become immediately re- 
conciled to it, but always ready to oppose the next 
štep of progress. k 

‘ot only is the sphere of woman's activity ex- 
tended, but facilities for her improvement are hap- 
pily multiplying. Instances increase of classical 
schools and colleges affording facilities alike for 
all—the Medical College of Philadelphia, designed 


exclusively for women—other increasing means 


for acquiring a knowledge of the medical profes- 
sion, among which we notice with cordial appro- 
bation, Dr, K, G. Thomas“ school at Marlboro, 
and the voluntary association located at Cleveland 
designed to afford aid to persons of limited means, 
who design to enter the profession. These and 
other kindred means, are supplies to mectthe de- 
mands ofa rising ambition tor usefulness and im- 
provement, 

Our coadjutors in some other States have been 
nective during the past year. A Committee of the 
National Convention held at Syracuse haye put in 
circulation a sories of most admirable tracts. 

For the efforts we have made we conceive our 
canse has made unexampled progress. 

Our first Woman's Rights’ Convention in Ohio 
met in Salem, a few weeks previous to the meet- 
ing of the Constitutional Convention of 1850.— 
The object was to investigato the subject of human 
rights, their origin and basis, and the social con- 
dition of woman. It sent a memorial to the Con- 
stitutional Convention, requesting that in the new 
Constitution they were about to form for the State 
of Ohio, women should be secured not only the 
right of suffrage, but all the political and legal 
rights they had guaranteed to men. Petitions to 
the same effect were widely circulated and more 
generally signed than the petitioners anticipated— 
were presented, and received thirteen votes in their 
favor, The same Convention gave twenty-one 
votes in favor of colored men exercising the right 
of suffrage, The claims of the memorial and pe- 
titions were based on the ground of natural jus- 
tice, and on this same impregnable basis we con- 
tinue the issue, and recommend the same course 
to those who may hereafter agitate the subject in 
new localities, believing that natural right is the 
strongest right, aud takes precedence of all other 
rights, and is the proper antidote for conventional 
wrongs. 

The primary causes that have led to this demon- 
stration are manifold and will suggest themselves 
to the reflecting mind. But the most important 
of the immediate causes is the discussion of hu- 
man rights in the anti-slavery enterprise; and the 
example of afew heroic women, impelled by a 

irit of self-sacrificing benevolence or an ambi- 
tion that spurned the control of limitation of the 
sphere which society had assigned them, who 
went forth as public speakers, or engaged in occu- 
pations which have previously been deemed mas- 
culine, has done much to direct public attention to 
the subject. 

The resolutions reported were further discussed, 
and adopted as follows : 


RESOLUTIONS. 


1. Resolved, That as equality knows no differ- 
ence of sex, the law of equal rights, or equal free- 
dom, applies to the whole race, female as well as 
male, 

2. Resolved, That it is the duty of any class 
suffering political or social grievances, to arise in 
the dignity of self-hood and protest against the 
wrong, expose the evils under which they suffer, 
declare their principles and purposes for the pres- 
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ent and future, and never yield the contest until 
the object of their righteous desires of Reform be 
attained. 

3. Resolved, That the same reasoning which es- 
tablishes the law of equal rights or equal liberty for 
man, will establish it for woman. 

4. Resolved, That the moral nature which de- 


mands the law or equal rights and responds to it 


is the same in both sexes. 

5. Resolved, That we know of no grounds on 
which the law of equal rights, or liberties, should 
be restricted to the female portion of society, 

6. Resolved, That the right of the mother to 
her own offspring is clearly defined by nature, in 
the nearrelation subsisting between mother and 
child ; in the physical dependence of her child up- 
on her; andin her adaptness as a teacher, gover- 
nor, and moral instructor of the young, all of 
which prove most conclusively the supreme dicta- 
tion of creative wisdom: That a valid claim of 
property always requires proof of ownership.— 
The Almighty has given the mother, in her mater- 
nal nature, the strongest possible proof of right to 
her own offspring by enabling herto substantiate 
her claim upon this ground. And all rules of 
law or legal enactment depriving her of this claim, 
and legally securing the father in thesame ; giving 
him the care and custody of her children, are fla- 
grant outrages against nature and the laws of God; 
and as such should be opposed by christians, phi- 
lanthropists, and civilized society everywhere, un- 
til society emerge from this barbarous thrall, and 
the mothe? be restored to her God-given claim, a 
legal bona-fide right to her own offspring. 


7. Whereas, The Declaration of Independence 
adopted by our forefathers in 1776, embraced and 
promulgated the principles upon which this move- 
ment is founded, viz : the right of every one to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, to which 
may be added the freedom of conscience and the 
freedom of speech ; and whereas the Constitution 
and Laws of the United States deprive women of 
these inalienable rights, by disqualifying them for 
the exercise of that inestimable priviloge, the suf- 
frage; and that still greater privilege, discharge of 
official responsibilities of every character; and 
whereas the Constitution and laws of the State of 
Ohio deprive women of the right to acquire and 
poses property independent of her husband, strips 
icr of her earnings to enrich others at the death 
of her husband, and robs her of her children, if to 
improve her social condition, she becomes divorc- 
ed from her husband; therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That as long as the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence are, as they must 
ever be, slmitted as correct, the claims we advo- 
cate must be regarded as just. 

S. Resolved, That it is as a right, and not asa 
privilege, that we ask to have secured to woman 
the sullrage and cligibility to office of every de- 
scription, of which they are now unjustly deprived. 

9. Resolved, Thatas long as law deprives us 
of our property, customof our earnings, and pub- 
lic sentiment of the right which the Declaration 
of Independence acknowledged and promulgated, 
we cannot see the force of the much vaunted re- 
spect which the chivalry of the age would have us 
believe is paid to Womanhood. 

10. Resolved, That fo substitute the mere cour- 
tesies of society for the more important duties of 
life is treating woman as the cunning trader does 
the unskilfal Indian—exchanging gaudy trinkets 
and bracelets that glitter before the eye and please 
the fancy for substantial gold and silver, 


11. Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to draft a petition, and cause it to be cir- 
culated throughout the State of Ohio for signatures, 
addressed to the General Assembly of Ohio, ask- 
ing to have removed the various disabilities under 
which woman suffers at the present time by the 
laws of this State, so that she may be in all legal 
respects the peer of her husband; and another 
committee of two to visit the General Assembly at 
its next session, and present to that body, the 
claims of Woman as advocated in this Conven- 
tion. 
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12. Resolved, That as a Convention, we tender 
our sincere thanks to those gentlemen and ladies 
in the city of New York, who so nobly stood for 
the right, in the recent issue between dominant 
power and freedom of speech, during the late Tem- 
perance Convention held in that city. 

13. And further Resolved, that our cordial con- 
gratulations are especially due, and are hereby ten- 
dered to Miss Lucy Stone, of Boston, and Miss 
Emily Clark, of Rochester, for the able and trium- 
phant vindication of woman’s fitness to engage in 
the Reforms of the age, in the propriety of action 
and sentiment, and in the masterly talent evinced 
by them at that trying crisis, 

14. Resolved, That this Association tender 
their unfeigned thanks to the church and congre- 
gation worshipping in this house, for 80 readily 
and cordially granting its use for this occasion ; and 
also to the citizens of Ravenna in the entertain- 
ment they have afforded to the members of this 
Association and the sympathy manifested in our 
earnest effort for the elevation of woman, 

In accordance with the 11th resolution the fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to prepare and 
circulate for signatures a petition to the Ohio Le- 
gislature, viz: Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Griffing, Mrs. 
Coe, Mrs. Severance, George Bradburn, Joel Tif- 
fany, —— Tibdall. 

Mrs, Coe and Mrs. Severance were appointed a 
committee to present the petition to the Legisla- 
ture, and to address that body on the subject. 

The following officers for the ensuing year were 
appointed: 

resident—Mrs, J. S. Griffing, Salem, 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. E. R. Coe, Mansfield, 
Mrs. E, Heaton, Salem, and Mrs. E. A. Aldrich, 
Seeretury—Mrs. Frances Bradburn, Cleveland. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Martha J. Tilden. 


The meeting was addressed by Mrs. Aldrich, of 
Cincinnati, Mrs. E. R. Coe, Rev. Antoinette 
Brown, Mr. Barker, and others. In all of these 
addresses, so far as they are reported, we find the 
same camestness of purpose, and oneness of spirit, 
that have thus far characterized the movement. All 
the claims set up were based upon the broad ground 
of our common humanity, and the arguments were 
too logical to be easily overthrown, and will go far 
to prove that women can become reasoning, as 
well as affectional beings. 


OO 
Ox Saoxrxe.—Of the three modes of using to- 
bacco, smoking is that which scems to have insin- 
nated itself most extensively among the youth of 
our community. Tobacco employed in this way, 
being drawn in with the yital breath, conveys its 
oisonous influence into every part of the lungs. 
here the noxious fluid is entangled in the minute 
spongy asir-cells, and has time to exert its perni- 
cous influence on the blood, not vivifying it but vi- 
tiating it. The blood imbibes the stimulent nar- 
cotic principle and circulates it through the whole 
system. It produces in consequence fabrile action 
in those of delicate habit. Where there is any ten- 
dency to phthisic and turbecal deposit in the lungs, 
debility of these organs, consequent on the use of 
tobacco in this way, must favor the deposit of tur- 
bereulous matter, and sow the seeds of consump- 
tion. This practice impairs the natural taste and 
relish for food, lessens the appetite, and weakens 
the power of the stomach. As to pleasure pro- 
duced by it, it is, I believe, a well known fact that 
a person smoking in the dark is very often unable 
to determine whether his cigar is lighted or not.— 
Dr. J. C. Warren. 


EE 
He that keepeth anger long in his bosom giveth 
lace to the devil; and why should we make room 
or him who will crowd in too fast of himself? 
Heat of passion makes our souls to crack, and the 
devil creeps in at the crannics.—Fuller, 


Female School Teachers are growing scarce in 
Maine, the low wages paid them having driven 
good teachers out of the business, 


—— 
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THE MORAL CHARACTER OF WOMAN. 

Severe indisposition had wellnigh prevented 
our attempting to write or even of thinking of 
our own columns in the Una, when a commu- 
nication from one of our friends reminded us 
that we must take up the dropt stitches in our 
last, and endeavour to strengthen its fabric, 
which may prove more than we have ability to 
do at this time. 

Our friend inquires how we dare to say that 
good Queen Bess and Mary were as wicked as 
their father, and farthermore, if we suppose 
that there would have been war with Mexico, 
Ko., if women had had their equal share in the 
government. At our right hand we find a ser- 
mon of Rev. T. Parker in which he says 
“jf woman had been consulted, theology 
would have beenin a vastly better state than 
now.” “I do not think,” he says, ‘‘any woman 
would ever have preached the “damnation of 
new-born babies,” and hell paved with the sculls 
of infants not a span long, would be a region, 
yet to be discovered in theology. A celibate 
monk, with God’s curse writ on his face, which 
knew no child, no wife, no sister, and blushes 
that he had a mother, might well dream of such 
a thing ; he had been through the preliminary 
studies. Consider the ghostly attributes that 
are commonly put upon God in the popular 
theology, the idea of infinite wrath, and of in- 
finite damnation, and total depravity and all 
that, why you could not get a woman who had 
intellect enough to open her mouth to preach 
these things. Women think they believe them, 
but they do not. Celibate priests, who never 
knew marriage or what paternity was, who 
thought woman was “a pollution,” they invent- 
ed these ghostly doctrines, and when I heard 
the Athanasian Creed and Dies Ire chanted 
by monks with the necks of bulls and the lips 
of donkeys; why I have understood where the 
doctrine came from, and have felt the appropri- 
ateness of their braying out the damnation 
hymns; women could not do it.” 

We had read all this, an. many another ar- 
ticle claiming for woman a higher moral nature 
than man, ere we penned our thoughts on the 
moral character of woman ; nevertheless we did 
say and are disposed to hold to our position, 
that if sin bea moral taint of the soul, derived 
from the apostavy of out first parents, men and 
women, are in the same condemnation. There 
is found no difference in the punishment in hu- 
man codes for the same offences; none in the 
violation of the laws of nature, and we may 
look for none, in the law which takes eogni- 
zance of the thoughts of the heart. 

We have admitted that slavery accounts for 
the deep degradation in which we find wo- 
men in savage life. In semi-civilized nations, 
women are feund as blood-thirsty, as cruel, as 
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eager for war, and as wildly ambitious as men. 
We have looked in heathen mythology for a 
Goddess, having in her nature what we con- 
ceive to be the true femenine element. We 
have looked through the bible to sec if the wo- 


men of olden time were higher morally than, 


the men, or than we have placed them. 

We find Judith with the head of Holoferness 
going out at evening to pray, we find Sisera 
driving a nail through the temple of her guest, 
before whom she had set food, and Bathsheba 
conspiring with David against Uria, and Re- 
becca lying and deceiving her husband for her 
favorite. The military hero has always been 
the object of woman’s worship; she wrought 
for him banners, and scarfs, and girded on his 
sword and sent him forth to do brave deeds, in 
order to win her love. The Spartan mother, 
as she gave the shield to her son, bade him 
“ return with it, or return upon it.” 

We might go on multiplying examples indefi- 
nitely, but we return again to Elizabeth. Who 
will read her cool deliberate murder of Mary, 
and say that she was less hard, .cruel and 
treacherous than her father, or, where is an 
equal to be found in her perfidious treatment 
of her lover; where one more worldly ambi- 
tious. 


“ Proud Lucifera men did her call, 

That made herself a Queene, and crowned to be; 
Yet rightful kingdome she had none at all, 

Ne heritage of native soversintie ; 

But did usurpe with wrong and tyrannie 

Upon the scepter, which she did hold. 


Passing from corrupt courts and vicious queens, 
from sanguinary wars of the past, let us glance 
at one other point. 

Physiologists and psychologists for the last 
quarter of a century, have everywhere been 
teaching the doctrine of the almost unlimited 
influence of a mother over her offspring. It 
has become a habit when speaking of a great or 
good man, to trace those inherent qualities 
which he displays, back to his mother. They 
seem to feel that her life is merged in his, that 
through him it will flow on deep and strong to 
the last ebb of time, that in him she is immor- 
talized. The mothers of bad men are some- 
times spoken of as good women, but if there is an 
inheritance of goodness, there must also be one 
of evil, even though it is suppressed and con- 
cealed in the false life of woman. The wild 
passions, the erratic fancies, and reckless ex- 
travagance which a man displays, may be but 
the free exhibition of what lives in her breast, 
restrained by circumstances. Had she been 
free in action the manifestation of these natural 
impulses would have been only the beautiful 
outburst of the fire of genius, but hidden and 
smothered in her life, descending from one to 
the other, they break forth like the long pent 
up fires of a voleano, withering the fairest 
fruits of life in their course. 

We have taken the ground that man and 
woman in both body and mind, are char- 
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acterized respectively by such diffe 
organization, function, and adaptation, as 
for want of descriptive phrase, be called die 
tinction of sex. Anatomists, sculptors, a 
painters, recognize this difference in a h 
arm, or finger. Why then should we not 
cognize a corresponding difference in the 

timents and affections. The parental 8 
ment is common to both, but the maternal 
well’ distinguished, from the paternal. The 

pride, vanity, courage, devotion and benevo — 
lence, is, in like manner, peculiar, they are 
masculine and feminine; there are shades of 
difference in the devotion, and in the pity which 
either feels for distress. Conscience has the 
same name in both, but it, too, is stamped with 
the quality of sex. This point opens up an 
exquisite view of our common human nature, 
and might well tax the powers of the highet | 
order of genius; but with the views we take 
we can claim for neither sex superiority, for we 
find an even balance kept up, the deficiencies 
of the one are supplied in the other through 
out, so that the two shall be complete only in 
union. 

The sexes are, then, alike in essence, varied 
only in manifestation and action, and are mu- 
tually the complements of each other. Swe- 
denborg’s statement is a beautiful presentment 
of this truth; he says, in heaven husband and 
wife appear in the distance as an angel; it is 
only upon a near view that they are seen to be 
two persons. The legal fiction which barba- — 
rously merges the esistence of the wife in her 
husband’s, has this mystic truth for its base, 
and the declaration that “ they twain shall be 
one flesh,” stands yet rather as a prophecy, than 
as a fact of human experience. Were there 
throughout, asuperiority of nature in either sex, 
they could never meet as equals. Let wo- 
men therefore, not gather about them a robe of 
pride in their superior moral goodness, butsub- 
mit to look at themselves as they are, and if 
they find in their own hearts evil passions, con- 
cealed and repressed by the force of external 
circumstances, beware lest they give to their 
sons an inheritance of what will darken their 
whole lives with sin. 

Weshall resume this subject again, as soon ad 
returning health will permit us to give toit the 
attention it so richly deserves. 


g We are obliged to our English corres: 
pondent for his critique upon our article on the 
Intellect of Woman; we shall carefully review 
our ground, and if we find it untenable we i 
make to him our salam across the great waters 
and retreat as gracefully as possible. His com- 
munication came too late to receive due atten- 
tion this month. ‘There is however, one point 
on which we would wish to disabuse his mind; 
it is, that our women are more restless, and de- 
mand their rights more vehemently, because — 
they are less occupied with cares of housekeep- 
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ing than those of other countries. We know 
not, (and our acquaintance is very general,) of 
one woman, who is engaged in this, or any oth- 
erof the great progressive movements of the 
day, who is living either in a boarding house or 
hotel. The class of women who live in hotels 
are usually such as are inefficient housekeepers 
or who are reaching after a style of living, in- 
compatible with their purses, and hence prefer 
to forego the pleasures of home for the com- 
fortless economy of a showy public life. Those 
who have been the most active in this work, 
have been many years notable housewives, 
mothers, whose children have “risen up to call 
them blessed ;" and given to hospitality, unos- 
tentatious, simple and generous as the true 
hearts which dictate it. We might name 
many and describe their homes, which would 
do honor to any class, but we prefer simply to 
affirm that it is those women who are most ful- 
ly developed that see the false and unnatural 
position of their sex, and the degrading influ- 
ence of slavery upon every portion of society. 


us" We are happy to announce that our Au- 
gust number will contain the Myth of Una.— 
and during the month intervening, we bope 
that our friends who are interested in it, will 
enlarge the number of our readers as much as 
possible. Two of our English subscribers, Liv- 
erpool ladies, who have received two copies each, 
have trippled their subscriptions, and each sent 
for six numbers, and as they are desirous of 
having all the back numbers we are under the 
necessity of asking those who do not wish to 
keep a file to return to our address No. 1 of the 
Una. 
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THE NEW YORK WEEKLY BUDGET. 

A new paper with an old and very respecta- 
ble name, edited by Seba Smith, Esq. Mr. 
Smith has been so long known both in the lit- 
erary and scientific world that his name as an 
editor needs only to be announced to give his 
paper the circulation it deserves. The Budget 
has, however, still another attraction, Mrs. E. 
Oakes Smith has in ita department which she 
will’ fill with grace and ability. It being a 
weekly paper put at the extremely low price of 
50 cts. per year, it cannot fail of receiving very 
large patronage. We feel quite confident that 
it will not be narrowed down toa party in its 
polities, but will be largely humanitarian in all 
its doctrines. 


FORRESTER'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ MAGAZINE. 
We have received one number of the new 
series, volume eleventh of this popular magazine, 
and most cheerfully recommend it to our youth- 
ful readers, although we must say that we think 
some of its articles quite below the capacity of 
several children of ten years of age, who write 
to us, and whose comments we hear upon vari- 
ous books and articles. If the mind like the 
body grows by what it feeds upon, we should be 
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careful to provide it with the due amount of 
healthful nutriment, stimulants, Ko., and we 
know of no better way, than for children to 
have their own papers, filled with the very best 
of instruction and amusement. We would not 
too rigidly exclude the play of the imagination 
in tales of fiction. Mythology and fairy tales 
were our delight; we found in them the embod- 
iment of great truths even while yet a child, 
and we would therefore suggest a little more va- 
riety of that kind for our young friends in their 
magazine, to which they look forward with so 
much delight. 


ns 

We have great pleasure in introducing 
to our readers our friend Nilla as a regular 
contributor. To those who know her, praise 
of ours is unneedful, and to those who have yet 
to become acquainted with her, we have only to 
say receive her cordially, genially, and you will 
be repaid with sunbeams. We have bad char- 
coal sketches, crayon sketches, etchings, &c., by 
various persons. Nilla will give us Shadows 
on the Wall—we shall have, therefore, not 
only the perfect outline, but see the action and 
hear our new acquaintances speak. Aunt 
Becky Sisson is the shadow of many whom we 
have known in the past when doctors and ail- 
ments were more fashionable than now, but the 
genus, have not yet all disappeared. 
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THE CALL FOR THE CONVENTION. 
The call for the National Woman's Rights’ 


Convention, to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
was issued last month in accordance witha vote 
taken at the Convention held in Syracuse in 
September last. On farther consultation, many 
ofthe Committee have deemed it advisable to 
change the time and place to New York city, 
to be held immediately after the World's Tem- 
perance Convention. Not being able to hear 
from all the Committee who should be consulted 
before our paper goes to press, we leave the 
call with blanks to be filled in the next number, 
and ask immediate attention to the question of 
a change. To many of our friends it seems ex- 
ceedingly desirable that such change should be 
made. New York will at that time be the place 
of attraction from all parts of the world, and 
numbers can give a day or an hour to the Con- 
vention who could not spare the time to go to 
Cleveland. We leave blanks in the call to be 
filled by New York and September, merely for 
etiquette, for we cannot doubt but all interest- 
ed will see the benefit of change and readily ac- 
cede to it. 


375 
NOTES FROM THE WEST. - NO.. 

“We claim every right, yes every one which 
belongs to a common humanity. If there is so 
great adifference between the sexes, why, let 
God take care of that—we desire only that the 
Conventional hedges should be broken down. 
Woman will remain true to her own nature, 
and her distinctions."—Eztract from the Rev. 
Miss Brown’s remarks at the Ravena Convention. 


Yes ! yes, it is true, thank Heaven, that “wo- 
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man will remain true to her own nature and her 
distinctions, and when the conventional hedges” 
are broken down and the fair domains of female 
province trampled upon by all sorts of cattle, 
may the present generation “not be there to 
see. — Cleaveland (0.) Herald. 

Most deeply do I sympathize with the wmter 
of the above paragraph; for his case, while a 
deplorable, is not, by any means, a singular or 
an isolated one. He evidently belongs to a pe- 
culiar class of geniuses that think that nobody 
but themselves possess any sense of propriety, 
or any common sense. His fears for the re- 
sults which may follow the breaking down of 
“conventional hedges” betrays him to be one of 
those morbidly sensitive men who are ever hov- 
ering upon the outskirts of what they imagine 
to be woman’s sphere—seeming to think that 
we shall raise hob by demolishing all distinctions 
of sex if he deserts his post, and leaves us to act 
out nature untramelled by those restraints which 
he supposes we feel, while we are conscious of 
his being present among us. The truth may as 
well be told first as last. There is no class of 
men so heartily despicable as those who aspire 
to be women keepers, and repairers of the 
breeches which we are constantly making in 
Deserters from their 
own sphere—loaters hanging upon the outskirts 
of ours—unrecognizable by the “distinctions of 
sex”—where in the world do they belong? 
Take pity on them, O, sisters beloved! and 
hunt up a place for them somewhere in the re- 
gions of betweenity in which they can stay un- 
til the question as to where they belong is final- 
ly settled. There will be trouble in the camp 
so long as they are permitted to roam at large; 
because we choose to be governed by our own 
sense of propriety instead of theirs; and we are 
trying to break down “conventional hedges” in 
order to let ourselves out of a sphere which is 
not of our own choosing—and not to let them 
in; because in so doing we should certainly be 
breaking down the “distinctions between the 
sexes!" “Conventional hedges” must eventu- 
ally disappear; and.a God of justice will control 
the results which will follow. 

IIanniET N. Torrey. 


Correspondence of the Una. 
LIVERPOOL, 20th May, 1853. 
To the Editress of the Una: 

I have derived much pleasure and informa- 
tion from the perusal of yournumber for April. 

You state that youadopted the word Una for 
your publication, as it signified Truth; itis ap- 
propriate in another sense, as according to 
Ainsworth the feminine of Unus is “the 
first,” “no more but just,” “a unique or re- 
markable one.” I wish yourself and your lite- 
rary bantling strong health and a distinguished 
career. 

In England women generally are not con- 
scious of their sexual inferiority of position, and 
do not estimate their capacity for public duties ; 
consequently they have not as yet given ex- 
pression to that dissatisfaction, which no doubt 
is partially felt, or adopted those energetic cor- 
rective measures which are now so current in 
the United States. 

Generally speaking, English women in the 
middle and lower classes are satisfied with the 
quiet reputation of being considered good wives 
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and housekeepers, and pay little attention to 

business or politics, these being considered af- 
fairs which devolve especially upon men; the 
practice in England of living in households and 
not in hotels and lodging houses as in the Uni- 
ted States, gives to women responsible employ- 
ments, and lessens their desire for change and 
extraneous excitement. 

Throughout England there are a great num- 
ber of maiden ladies and widows, many of them 
wealthy, with establishments, and political and 
social influence, and large contributors to the 
taxation of the country, who have no parlia- 
mentary votes. There appears no sufficient 
reason why these should be deprived of the 
privilege, and there would be an advantage in 
making them publicly responsible for the use of 
their influence. There area much larger class 
of females who are keepers of shops, inns, lodg- 
ing houses, &c, who are also tax payers, and 
should be enfranchised in common with 
those of the male sex similarly circumstanced ; 
but before these parties have the power of vo- 
ting granted to them, it seems only reasonable 
that they should show that they desire and can 
appreciate it; this they have not yet done. 

With respect to the wives and daughters of 
the electors, the extension of the privilege of 
yoting to them, would be, in most cases, (as is 
found to be the case now among electors who 
are poor and ignorant, and under landlord or 
priestly influence), simply to give to the head 
ofthe family, or to the party possessing predom- 
inant influence, so many additional votes, or to 
create mischievous dissensions. 

The mode of voting in English Parliamen- 
tary elections is open, and not by ballot as in 
the United States, and this system gives rise to 
much bad feeling and corruption ; but continual 
efforts are being made to introduce the vote by 
ballot, which will no doubt be ultimately suc- 
cessful. The government of this country are 
pledged to introduce into Parliament a new re- 
form bill next year, for the purpose of correct- 
ing the anomalies in the representation of this 
country; sone districts retnrning a large num- 
ber of members to Parliament with a small pop- 
ulation, whilst populous and influential districts 
are at present unrepresented. Now is the time 
for those women who think itimportant that their 
sex should participate in the political power, 
about to be distributed, to stir themselves and 
get their political rights acknowledged; but 
what they obtain must be through their own 
energy and perseverance. 

The two members returned to Parliament 
for Liverpool last year, are now petitioned 
against on the ground that their return was ef- 
fected by bribery, treating and intimidation; 
and a committee of five members of the House 


of Commons is appointed to investigate the | 


facts they meet forthe purpose the end of the 
present week, a great many witnesses will be 
examined, and several thousands of pounds will 
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be expended in the contest; it is generally ex- 
pected that the members will be unseated and a 
fresh election will take place: about 1-5th of 
the entire British House of Commons, consisting 
of 658 members, have been objected to on the 
same grounds, and the enquiry into this large 
number of cases has occupied a great portion of 
the time of the members during the present ses- 
sion, to the national loss and at a vast expense. 

Women in England are permitted to vote on 
questions of Parish and Township rates, in the 
appointment of officers for charitable funds, as 
Proprietors of East India Stock, as Sharehold- 
ers in Joint Stock Companies K.; at Parlia- 
mentary elections, although without votes, they 
often exercise a powerful influence, but this is 
less practiced now than formerly. 

No organization that I am aware of yet ex- 
istsin England for obtaining for women the 
rights claimed by the women of America, but 
the way is being prepared by several female au- 
thors, as Miss Martineau, Miss Eliza Cook, 
Mrs. Mills, Mrs. Reid, Miss Finch, and others. 
Mrs. Chisholm has also greatly exalted woman 
in public appreciation, by her successful exer- 
tions in this country and Australia in connec- 
tion with emigration ; her abilities and exertions 
in relation to this subject are without parallel. 
The government of this country and the colo- 
nial government of Australia have fully ac- 
knowledged it, and she has shown herself to 
possess every qualification necessary to direct 
the vast emigration that has taken place from 
Great Britain to Australia, whether as relates 
to national interests or to those of the emigrants. 

The tone of the English press is becoming 
more favorable to the better education and 
greater independence of woman, but much re- 
mains to be done to create a strong public opin- 
ion on the subject. 

The extension of the right of voting to wo- 
man has not yet been mooted in the British 
Parliament, but it is known that Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Miall and Mr. Osborne, of its members, are fa- 
vorable. Mr. Miall is the editor of an able 
newspaper called the Nonconformist. 

It would appear most important at present to 
educate and qualify women for positions in which 
they can see their way clearly to usefulness and 
independence; and to avoid collission with oth- 
er interests, or thrusting themselves into occu- 
pations for which they might be indifferently 
qualified, these arrangements should be made 
by women themselves, as they excel in tact and 
apprehension the other sex. 

In this neighborhood women are now em- 
ployed to a limited extent in printing offices, in 
copying deeds for conveyances and attorneys, 
and in an establishment in London a number 
of women are employed in ornamental carving 
and gilding, glass staining and decoration paint- 
ing; photography and other delicate operations 


| seem also well adapted for them. 


Much hostility has been raised by workmen 
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to the employment of women, as 
degradation of wages, and there are 
proofs of this; if women would exting 
objection, which is a very serious 
should take higher ground than the) 
yet done, offer their labor only where 
wanted, and require the full market price 
their services; it must necessarily create 
bitterness where a man in the receipt of 
wages, and having a family dependant 
him, is superseded by a young woman who 
willing to undertake his duties at one half l 
price. . 
The leading article in your number of the 
Ist of April is very interesting, bnt until odu- 
cation and training have shown her ca ies, 
it is hardly just to say that men have on- 
al superiority in the discovery, cultivation au 


application of the various sciences you enumer | 


ate; place woman under the most fa 


circumstances and it is diflicult to say what she | 


may not accomplish. i 

I think you are not sustained in your remark 
that “the genius that comprehends is surely as 
rich as that which unfolds a truth;“ the inven- | 
tor of the Daguerreotype and Electric T 


ole- 
2 i 
graph surely display richer genius than the | 


workmen employed in their manufacture. You 
say “the history of improvement is also a rec 
ord of mistakes, the hand-loom which was some- 
body’s glory, makes a sorry figure in the pre- $ 
sence of the power loom ;” the hand loom could 
not be a mistake, when it answered its purpose, 
and laid the foundation of that trade which was 
extended by the after discovery of the powet 
loom. : 
Again you say, “Mechanics is the office of 


manhood till its principles aud appliances are 


perfected, then what seems now his prerogative _ 
will appear to have been only his service ;” dur- 
ing the last few days a new propeller for steam- 
boats has been tried on the river Mersey, here, 
called the Boomerang, with great success; its 


shape is that of a warlike instrument in us 


a week 


among the sayages of Australia; only 


5 1 
ago the Electric Light was established here, fr 


the benefit of our shipping; the other day 1 
heard that fine iron wire, Electro plated, is 
now superseding thread in the manufacture of 
net at Nottingham; to-day myself anda friend 
produced revolving motion in a hat by merely 
placing upon it our hands; what mystery is this? 
and to what further discoveries may it not lead ? 
It is contrary to our experience to expect that 
the principles and appliances of mechanics and 
science will ever be perfected, every invention 
and improvement being merely suggestive ofa 
further one, as cause and effect. 


Your remarks about Law reform are fully 


appreciated in England—the intricacies and 

delays connected with law proceedings are a 
terrible grivance, and a strong opinion is being 
formed in this country that the civil business u 
our Law Courts could be much better done 
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by courts of arbitration, as recommended by 
one of our greatest lawyers, Lord Brougham. 
Chambers of Commerce are multiplying in the 
large towns in Great Britain, and one of their 
objects is to settle disputes by arbitration with- 
out reference to courts of law. ‘The Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce has taken the lead on 
this question, and it seems probable that betore 
long, changes may take place that will render 
justice more accessible and speedy. 
AN ENGLISHMAN. 
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A SERMON 
OF THE PUBLIC FUNCTION OF WOMAN, 
PREACHED AT MUSIC HALL, MARCH 27, 53. 
By Theo. Parker, Minister of the twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society. 
The preface to this sermon, states that it “is 
part of a long course of Sermons on the Spirit- 
ual Development of the Human Race.” Four 
of these sermons treated of Woman, and the 
last only is here printed. We trust that either 
the whole of these sermons or the same ideas in 
some other form will be given to the public ere 
long. 
The preface accounts for the prominence 
given to the public function of Woman—her do- 
mestie function having been treated in full, in 
a preceding discourse. 
It also accounts for the point of view from 
which the subject is regarded—that is to say, as 
a question of what condition of woman will 
most conduce to elevate the human race—rather 
than what will give her the best culture and the 
firmest security for freedom and happiness. 
The answers to both these questions must coin- 
cide or they are wrong, but still we should be 
lad to have so clear and practical a thinker as 
Ir. Parker—also speak of the intellectual, and 

spiritual development,which woman herself may 
ain from the exercise of both her domestic, and 
er publie function. 

Mr. Parker has been much censured by many 
of the friends of the movement for Woman—on 
account of the intellectual inferiority, or peculi- 
arity which he ascribes to her. He meets this 
by a disclaimer of his ability to judge Woman 
otherwise than by observation, and history, and 
these amply sustain his opinion. Woman from 
her consciousness may assert a reserved power 
which is not yet manifest, but he cannot. For 
ourselves we are inclined to dissent from 
the great superiority in the moral affectional 
and religious nature which he ascribes to wo- 
man. We cannot but think much more of it is 
due to the circumstances of position, and educa- 
tion, than to the inevitable constitution of her 
soul. Counting by numbers—moral, affection- 
al, religious women would have the majority 
over mén. Reckoning by quality—and this 
seems to us the true way in spiritual matters, 
we cannot but think some men have as much 
affection, as conscientious a morality—as devout 
and pious religious aspirations as any women. 
When we can say the same thing of any wo- 
man, that she equals in intellect the greatest 
masculine intellect, we shall think Mr. Parker's 
position of intellectual inferiority disproved, 
though he have thousands on his side, 

The intellect seems to us but an instrument 
of the soul, and we can believe that God has 
given to one sex as to one race, stronger, 
tougher intellects, as he has tougher hands or 
stronger bones—but the spiritual affections, the 
conscience, the religious nature seem to consti- 
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tute the very soul itself, and we cannot believe 
them to be denied or given in scant measure to 
any of God's children, however much organiza- 
tion or circumstances may hinder their devel- 
opment. For the same reason we think Mr. 
Parker, like many others, often expects too 
much from women—that is from actual women. 
That the ideal woman will accomplish all he 
predicts we doubt not. i 

He says, p. 17, “Do you think the women of 
Boston would shuta bright boy out of the High 
School or Latin School, because he was black in 
the face?” We would gladly answer no—but 
there runs a rumor that certain accomplished 
young ladies of the city of Boston, lefta fashion- 
able School because the teacher would not expel 
another young lady—“guilty ofa skin but very 
little darker than their own.” 

Again he asks—‘Is there any woman who 
treats one sixth part of her household as if they 
were cattle, and not creatures of God—asif they 
were things and not persons. We have heard 
repeated instances of cruel mistresses of planta- 
tions at the South—and many a poor little bound 
girl could tell stories of hardship enough even at 
the North.” We do not mean to deny that wo- 
men are in general more gentle, more affection- 
ate, more tender-hearted than men—but to as- 
sert that it is not an inherent quality of their na- 
ture which cannot be changed by temptation 
and circumstances. We believe grace is needed 
to keep her unspotted from the world as well as 
man. 

We have spent almost too much room on these 
general remarks to leave space for an analysis of 
the sermon—but as it can be bought for six cents 
acopy—we trust it will beso widely circulated 
as to make it unnecessary for us to do more than 
mention the several points of which it treats. 

He commences by saying that “the domestic 
function of women does not exhaust her powers.” 

Ist. “There are some permanently unmar- 
ried women to whom the domestic function is 
little or nothing.” 

Every body knows that this class is very large 
especially in New England. 

2d. There are women who exercise the do- 
mestic function but for whom it is not enough. 
They do that well and yet have time and talent 
for something more. They are neither “domes- 
tie drudges or domestic dolls,“ but combining 
the good of both have yet much to spare for 
other uses. Every one must happily be able 
to recall many instances of this class. 

3d. Those who have neither taste nor talent 
for the domestic function. Perhaps this class 
is not very large, but it certainly exists—why 
should they do what they cannot do well—and 
leave undone what they are better fitted for. 

4th. And here we must quote the whole 
paragraph. “Then there is another class of 
women—those who are not married yet, but 
are to be married. ‘They likewise, have spare 
time on their hands, which they know not what 


to do with. Women of this latter class have , 


sometimes asked me what there was for them 
to do? I could not tell.” Can any of the 
readers of the Una. Any information would 
be most gratefully received. 

Mr. Parker proceeds to speak of the inefli- 
cient resources now open to these women. 

ist. Intellectual pursuits. These are so un- 
popular as to require a hard battle to be fought 
for them. ‘They are not congenial to all. They 
do not satisfy the demand for practical use. 

2d. There are the various philanthropies of 
the age. This affords much occupation to the 
classes we have named—but still the same ob- 
jections apply to them. 


sd. There are various practical works—as 
domestic service, labor in a factory, slop, &e. 
Trade in a small way or teaching. 

“These are all very well but not enough. 
Rich women do not engage in these callings. 
For rich women there is no profession left but 
marriage.” f 

Mr. Parker then proceeds to argue woman’s 
equal claim to every political right with man— 
and her aly to enter into every one of the 
professions with equal advantage to herself and 
to society in general, These points are argued 
with his usual ability, and illustrated by forcible 
examples as well as by keen satirical hits at 
things as they are. 

We rejoice at so earnest and full an utter- 
ance on this great theme from a person of Mr. 

Parker's ability and influence. Of the two 
thousand persons who heard these sermons— 
how many must have been led to different views 
of womanliness and of manliness. When “the 
noblest Roman of them all” holds out his hand 
to woman as his equal—will not others be 
ashamed to sneer at or tyrannize over her as an 
inferior? We should be glad to extract many 
more passages from the discourse, but we are 
aware that short articles are much more apt to 
be read than long ones—and we will reserve 
them for another occasion. 

Let us listen patiently and attentively toevery 
earnest voice that speaks on this theme. ‘The 
problem is a mighty one and not casy of solu- 
tion, but it is fairly up for discussion and it will 
never be settled till it is settled in union with 
God's laws of Justice, Harmony and Truth. * 

— e 

The pecuniary interests of our paper will 
not be promoted by sending us uncurrent mo- 
ney :—and we would suggest to gentlemen who 
have a counterfeit bill in hand, that there are 
more honorable ways of disposing of it than to 
hand it over to the wife to pay for her paper. 


We make no calls for donations or pecumary 
We place our paper at 


aid from any source. 
the lowest possible price that we can publish it. 
If we have a large subscription list, and 
make money, we shall let the world knowit by 
a variety of improvements in our little sheet, 
and by paying for the brain labor of our corres- 
pondents, It rests upon woman to say whether 
this shall be done or not; whether our paper 
shall stand first, or be looked upon as mediocre. 


Subscriptions received from May 20 to June 20. 
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For the Una 
PLAN OF AN INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION, 


FOR THE RELIEF AND ELEVATION OF THE WORK- 
ING CLASS OF WOMEN. 

“Bread for my children,” said a broken implor- 
ing voice nearme. Jt was a miserable looking 
Dutch woman, with a beggar’s basket on her arm, 
Poor stranger! this was perhaps her only way of 
gaining daily bread in a strange land. My heart 
yearned towards her, yet I almost feared to give 
what she asked, lest I should encourage her in the 
wretched trade of beggary, so teeming with moral, 
mental, and physical degradation. ut the chil- 
dren must be fed, and so I gave her heed, and 
turned to muse sadly on the miserable multitudes 
of women and children reduced to beggary—on 
the poor seamstress coining her life in stitches, and 
solving the fearful, weary problem of how little 
sleep, and warmth, and sustenance, will suffice to 
keep the breath in a human body, how long such a 
violation of nature’s laws can be endured without 
extinguishing the vital spark. I thought too of 
the damp cellars [had visited with my father in his 
missionary tours among the city poor—of the sheds 
ard garrets, where human beings shivered out their 
bleak existence—of the hundreds of women who 
plunge into the lowest degradation to escape the 

itter grinding of poverty, or perchance starvation. 
Ah! have not some of our fallen sisters soul-har- 
rowing tales to tell, think you? We know they 
have. Andis the fault all their own? May not 
some part of it lie at our door? Oh noble heart of 
christian philanthropy! Oh Godlide mind renew- 
ed after the image of Him who went about doing 
good! ought these things to be so common among 
us? Let us inquire earnestly what are the causes 
which produce female destitution and vice, and 
then seek, and apply, a suitable remedy. These 
causes are doubtless manifold; but among the first 
and greatest, stands disorder in the department of 
female labor. 

To those who know how vast the number of wo- 
men who are compelled to toil for their daily bread, 
and that of their children,—how few their employ- 
ments,—how reduced the price of their work in con- 
sequence of the competition thus resulting, and how 
great their suffering from this cause; it must be 
matter of surprise that so many are still found 
clinging to the stainless robe of virtue, and so few, 
comparatively, solicit charity. In order to relieve 
them of the load under which they groan, we must 
place them in other fields of labor, where they will 
receive a suitable compensation for their honest 
toil. This will not only aid them, but the whole 
class of workers with whom they were before in 
competition, A 

Give then, the toil-worn woman, or honest beg- 
gar something to do, and motive sufficient for do- 
ing it; help her to take her rightful place among 
the links in the great chain of humanity and she 
may become—perhaps your teacher.—Place the 
poor seamstress, the hard working mother, where 
she will receive for the present a fair remuneration, 
and have an opportunity to mount up in the scale 
of humanity and respectability? Thousands of 
voices demand this. 

The following plan of an Industrial Association 
was years ago suggested to the writer by the inci- 
dent recorded in the beginning of this essay, and 
is now presented as one of the many means which 
may be adoptod for the relief and elevation of wo- 
men. ‘The writer expects to show that it is entire- 
ly and immediately practicable : 

In the first place let there be a benevolent Asso- 
ciation formed for the promotion of remunerative 
female labor. 2 

Secondly, let them secure the baking, washing 
and sewing of from 20 to 40 families, 

Thirdly, let them rent suitable rooms, and fur- 
nish them with the implements of labor, and hire 
laborers—such as are improvable and improving. 
A cheap boarding house, similar to that now in op- 
eration at Leeds, and elsewhere, should be con- 
nected with the establishment, that all may find a 
home with the necessary social conditions for im- 
provement. 
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Now for the details. We will first take the 
Laundry into consideration. The necessary furni- 
ture for it might be Lah and interest paid on 
this investment from the avails of the laundry. 
If bought, the probable cost might be $50, or some- 
thing over. Either way, there could not be much 
difficulty. In ordinary laundry establishments the 
proprietors doubtless make a good profit, owing to 
the division of labor—to improved modes of wash- 
ing—and to the fact, that the articles consumed in 
washing are obtained at wholesale prices, If the 
proprietors of the laundry received no profits, it is 
evident that they could afford to give better wages 
and require fewer hours of labor than others; and 
if cheap lodgings were also supplied, much would 
be done towards affording time and means for im- 

rovement to those whom they seek to bencfit.— 

hat this result may be more clearly apprehended, 
let us make a few figures. Suppose the Associa- 
tion secured the washing of 40 families, each sup- 
plying an average of four dozen per week, at the 
rate of 25 cents per dozen. This would amount 
to the sum of $52 per year, from each family, and 
$2080 from the 40 families. Ten women of ordi- 
nary ability, could do this work in six days, of siz 
hours each,—each woman having but 16 dozen to 
wash and iron inthe week, If the average wages 
of these women was $250 per week, it would 
amount to the yearly sum of $1300. Subtracting 
this from the income $2,080, there would be a re- 
mainder of $700 for the rest of the rooms, fuel, 
soap, starch, hire of furniture, or interest on money 
invested in it. With judicious management, it strikes 
me, this should be enough. 

For the bakery, a room already furnished with 
ovens should be hired, and the remaining expendi- 
tures forfurnising the rooms would be trifling, The 
boys and girls, belonging to families in the estab- 
lishment, could supply the place of the baker's cart 
horse. Family baking, though not so common 
among us, is exceedingly so in the towns and 
cities of England, and are found to be a great con- 
venience to those families who adopt this plan of 
securing good and wholesome articles of food. I 
think there can be no doubt that the bakery would 
be quite as profitable as the laundry, perhaps more 
so, and therefore, as good wages, and as much lei- 
sure for improvement could be afforded to those em- 
ployed in it. 

The sewing department would, perhaps, be less 
remunerative than either. The first outlay would 
be small, less room be required and less fuel con- 
sumed, Divsion of labor would here also, accom- 
plish much; and something might doubtless be 
done by the ladies of the Association towards se- 
curing better prices; especially where it is under- 
stood that the Institution is essentially a beneyo- 
Jentone, the object being to better the condition of 
the operatives by introducing them to other and 
more fruitfal ficlds of labor. This should consti- 
tute the great feature of the enterprise; and none 
should be employed by the Association but those 
women who manifest a willingness to employ their 
leisure time, and spare funds in preparing for less 
crowded occupations than those of seamstress and 
washer woman,. Let them learn to be clerks, shoc- 
makers, watchmakers, sailors, florists, horticultur- 
ists, chandlers, hatters, nurses, midwives, account- 
ants, scribes, telegraphers, daguerreotypist, and a 
dozen other things. 

Give them that knowledge and skill, which is 
wealth and power, in our happy land, and then send 
them forth, and take others in their place. Where 
a high order of talent is discovered among them, 
its possessor should, of course, be aided and en- 
couraged to develope it; butthe main object is to 
enlarge the female sphere of manual labor, and 
thus diminish that competition which is a cause of 
so much suffering among the working class of wo- 
men ; and at the same time to elevate them in the 
scale of humanity, by giving them employments 
which demand the head as well as the heart. Gath- 
er into the department of the seamstress, those who 
were once the daughters of affluence, and who al- 
ready possess an intelligence and education be- 
yond their present sphere. Bring in the widow 
who is striving to support and educate her chil- 
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dren, in a manner worthy of their father, in 
whom, they lost their once sel pee I 
home. Lt at least, one hour daily be given | 
tive employment, in one of the other depart 
that the demands of health, the first condition of 
human improvement, may be complied with—ong 
of the feebler operatives in the laundry or 
can take the vacant place with advantage. 
women being usually skillful in the use 
needle. In every respect, let the health of the 
eratives be carefully attended to, and we shall 
have a satisfactory pledge of their future use 
ness. 

In each department the work should be si 
tended by a competent woman of known in 
and good judgment, who should be responsible at 
the right and punctual performance of the work 
the receipt and delivery of articles sent to the laun- 
dry and sewing room, and the receipts of the ba 


kery. 

The wages should be ed according f 
ability and skill of the laborers—say from 81 00 
per week to her who is making her first oss: 
the wash tub, to $3 00 for the accomplished § 
intendent. This would incite an emulation 
the women which would cause the work to be 
and quickly done. } 

I think I have now shown, that this scheme of 
an -Industrial Association for the relief and eleva- 
tion of women is practicable, and that it would be 
an Institution worthy of our age and country -I 
will now say a few words on its benefits to employ- — 


fort which would arise from its abolishment 
Need I say anything of the oft recurring annoyance 
of heavy and sour bread, or the alternative of 
professional baker's unwholesome, and often fi 
thy compound? Will there not be a pri 
premure in the thought, that while you are 
having your work done in a manner most com 
able to yourself, you are also aiding in the mi 
and elevation of your sex ? > 
It will be seen, that I propose a very cheappriœ 
for family washing,—qnite as cheap, I believe, asit 
could ordinarily be done in private families, where 
help is Aired to do it. The bakery I am cont 
would be found desirable not only on the score d 
convenience, and health, but also on that of econo 
my. Unless one is very fortunate in their choice 
of cook, a great deal is wasted in the baking de. 
9 and bread obtained from a professional — 
aker, though large in bulk, is dear from its def- 
ciency in weight and nutriment. An accomplish 
ed bakeress under the control of the Jadies of the 
Association would remedy these difficulties. TI 
overheating of houses from washing, ironing 
baking in summer, is another disadvantage which 
would be avoided by the patrons of the Associa — 
tion. If then, we can do the work of families s 
cheaply or nearly as cheaply as it can be d 
home, and besides add to the comforts of thathome, 
why should there be any difficulty in G 11% 
patronage? I believe there would be none, if the 
necessary benevolence and energy were exercised 
in securing it. j 
All this, would of course imply exertion and te. 
sponsibility on the part of the Association. eb 
of the success of the plan would depend on the at- 
tention of the ladies of the Association, to the écon- 
omy of the system—an attention which none bat 
women could well bestow. I say the ladies of the j 
Association, because I hope that memberships 
would not be confined to our own sex. f 
The motto of the sexes is that of the confederacy, 
“Tn union there is strength!” We need the help 
of our brothers, and, while we do all we can for 
ourselyes, let us not commit the miserable 
of failing to do everything in our power to 
their interest and co-operation. e can 
over, and we will ! 


But to return. There is much benevolence and 
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enterprise among women ; and talent to direct itis 
not wanting—yet their energies are mainly absorbed 
in alms giving and the temporary relief of distress, 
without any permanent benefit to the recipients of 
their bounty. Something more than this must be 
done. The axe must be laid at the root of the evil; 
and for aught I see, it is for the women of our land 
to say what shall be done, and to take the lead in 
doing it. 

If we do not strive to help ourselves, it is quite 
certain that others will not help us; nor do we de- 
serve it; but if we put “our own shoulder to the 
wheel” we may, as hinted above, confidently ex- 
pect support and co-operation. Thousands are an- 
1018 given in our large cities for the temporary 
relief of the poor, and may we not reasonably ex- 
pect, that something would ultimately be appropria- 
ted to the permanent endowment and establish- 
ment of an Institution which proposes to increase 
the national prosperity, by thinning the ranks of 
pauperism, and diminishing the tax for the support 
of beggary! Female interest and influence are all 
that are necessary fo accomplish this—at least, if 
we are to believe a tenth part of what men tell us. 
For one, I am anxious to test its truth, and I be- 
lieve mnch of it is true. Let us show the world 
we can do as well as talk, and the world will crown 
both word and deed with applause and success. 

J. KELLOGG. 

Metamora, I. 


For the Una. 

“SICKNESS AND HEALTH IN BLEABURN.” 

This little volume accompanying the memoir 
of a good woman, is the tribute ofa distinguish- 
ed lady to the worth of Mrs. Mary Ware. The 
incidents of the story are few; all occuring with- 
in a short space of time, and being the account 
of a few months disinterested labor in a seclud- 
ed English village. 


„Mary Bickard, afterwards Mrs. Ware, was 
born in Boston and received her education in 
America, but was of English parentage; her 
father being an English merchant. A visit to 
an aunt living in humble life, was the circum- 
stance that called forth the narrative. A ma- 
lignant disease seized the inhabitants of a small 
retired village, and among the sufferers was her 
relative. With a firmness of will, almost un- 
equalled, this amiable woman spent her days 
and nights in going from house to house, ad- 
ministering relief, and cheering the sad hearts 
of the people. What was better still, she in- 
culcated among them practical facts in regard 
to health and physical comfort, that completely 
changed the aspect of the town and gained for 
her the title, the proudest that woman can re- 
ceive from the world, ‘the Good Lady.’ These 
circumstances are simply related, and carry 
in them the elements of truthful narrative — 
The inhabitants of the village, whether or not 
connected with the history of the time and 

lace, are faithful delineations of character.— 

he timid selfish “ Doctor, Farmer Neal,” and 
poor “ Sally Simpson,” are all real men and 
women, 

This pleasant little volume well deserves to 
enter our houses in company with the memoir. 
Mrs. Mary Ware was a true woman, and as 
such, her character should be studied by all oth- 
er women. She united in a remarkable man- 
ner an energetic will with a cheerfulness of 
spirit that gave her power to pass through the 
most depressing scenes, and perform the most 
arduous duties with success. We can heartily 
recommend both the volumes to the publie.— 
Especially should young women, who shrink 
from contact with suffering, either from weak 
notions of sparing themselves pain, or from in- 
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dolence and indifference to the sorrows of oth- 
ers, learn to despise their foolish effeminancy 
by the example of this faithful woman, whose 
power of endurance was ever found equal to 
the severest demands. T. M. C. 


Gloucester, April, 1853. 


For the Una. 


“AI is well.“ Such is the answer given by the 
Free Soil organs to the oft repeated question of 
their patrons, “How goes our cause.” Even so 
would we respond to those who are seeking to 
know the prosperity of the Woman’s Rights’ cause 
in the east and in the west. „All is well.“ We 
would not be understood to say that there is no op- 
position, no antagonism, no need of watchfulness 
and earnest, energetic effort, There are foes, deep, 
vindictive foes, ready ever to avail themselves of 
our weakness and do us evil. But our watchmen 
are awake, our guards are strong, our weapons of 
defence are in good condition and ever ready for 
use; and “all is well.“ Every day shows the pro- 
gress of our movement, by adding to its numbers, 
and calling out companies to discuss the merits 
and demerits of the question. It is a mighty step 
gained when we can induce a people to consider a 
new thing. Go where you will and scarce a half 
a day passes, in intelligent society, that some point 
or principle that we espouse with a hearty zeal is 
not called up for discussion. In the hotel, the 
rail car, the homestead, the omnibus, the lecture 
room, the pulpit, the temperance hall, the parlor, 
the drawing room, the street, the corner, the poli- 
ticians’ office ; everywhere, you hear the words, 
„Woman's Rights.” Women's Rights“ said a 
dashing belle in a large company, I hate the very 
name. The whole thingis utterly disgusting. I 
think that woman should be elevated and improv- 
ed, should have more privileges, be educated equal- 
ly with man, have as much right in choosing her 
occupation, and I do think the laws, regulating 
property in the States, are perfectly abominable, 
and I believe every woman who owns property (if 
she pays taxes) should vote; but still I think it 
utterly ridiculous for women to be talking abont 
“rights.” This is about the feeling of four-fifths 
of the whole community, men and women, when 
we can reach the true thought. Tis the name 
the unpopular sound that repels them. Their 
hearts are right, their prejudices wrong. They 
are longing in their inner life for a higher ideal of 
womanhood; but the way seems dark and there 
are lions at the entrance. Give them light—give 
them truth, and the lions will grow more dim, day 
by day, till not even a semblance of the shadow of 
a shade will be left. All is well. Men, strong, 
true men are taking sides with us for right. 
Statesmen and moralists boldly recognize us as 
coworkers in the great arena of political and moral 
reform. They have striven long alone. Now, 
they lift their hands imploringly and cry aloud to 
woman, “help us, or we perish.” “Come up to the 
work with strong hearts and ready hands. Work 
for Temperance, Anti-Slavery, Education, Agri- 
culture, Mechanism and Art. Help us everywhere 
and we will let your voices be heard anywhere but 
at the great national ballot box.” Some say 
“Aye, even there;“ others say “Not yet.“ But 
the great work moves on and “all is well.” 
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The woman, who votes in an Agricultural, Edu- 
cational or Temperance Convention or Society, 
will, ere long, learn that it is not wrong nor un- 
ladylike to vote for a school director or even the 
legislator of her district. Is our cause contempti- 
ble? Is it a few, factious, discontented spirits, 
who are stirring up rebellion? A few masculine, 
ambitious women, unblest by love and in danger, 
according to “Putnam’s Magazine“ of lying down 
unmisgivingly, on this side of Jordan, in short 
gown and petticoats, and waking up, by shear 
spiritual gravitation, on the other side in cordu- 
roys and top boots.” No, certainly not, for, were 
it so, learned Editors of Reviews, Magazines and 
Monthlies, would not rack their brains to bring 
out five and tencolumn articles to prove to woman 
where her legitimate sphere isto be found, Week- 
lies and dailies would not be sprinkled all over 
with articles on Woman's Movements,” “Wo- 
man’s Rights,” “Woman's Sphere,” “Woman's 
Mission,” Woman's Conventions,“ Ke, Ke. No, 
no, the movement is not contemptible. But let 
the curs bark. The louder the pother they make, 
the more good, quiet people who would have mind- 
ed their own work and known but little about it, 
will run to the doors, to see who and what it is 
that is thus assailed. Every croaker adds to our 
numbers, every sneerer shows to the world his 
weakness, for no one ever sneers, who has an ar- 
gument to use. And every sneer elecits a truth. 
Then let the world wag—‘All is well.“ States- 
men, orators, and speechmakers are beginning to 
compliment women, for something besides “bright 
smiles,” “flashing eyes,” “angel graces,” and 
“winning ways,” and really do not fear the low- 
ering of their dignity (some of them) by being 
found walking in the same hall with those ‘‘a little 
lower than the angels, or even by sitting to hear 
a woman “speak in meeting.” Theodore Parker 
could compliment—not only for the deeds of the 
past; but even predict great political benefits to 
down trodden humanity on the strength of a high- 
souled woman’s influence over a husband in power. 
Who would have thought, ten years ago, of pro- 
phesying safety to the institutions of America. 
Prophesying, too, in a crowded assembly and with 
a loud voice, that the President of the United 
States, by the holy unction ofa wife’s purity and 
humanity, would, mayhap, be kept from doing the 
great wickedness required of him by his party, 
Newspapers are springing into life all over the 
country, that advocate our equal humanity, Lady 
lecturers and public speakers are everywhere prov- 
ing that woman can reason as well as love and 
lovdñs well as reason, and crowds go there to hear 
the eloquence of gentle lips, and go away to think 
and ponder the truths she has spoken, 

All these things mark the onward movement of 
our cause. We may not estimate the work already 
done for humanity by the past action; much less, 
what may be done, by continued, persevering effort 
in behalf of the whole—aye the whole, not one hn- 
man soul less than the whole demands our thought 
and even our struggling self devotion for the true 
elevation of woman, founded on the immatable 
principles of justice and right; of an equal human- 
ity for every child of God—on then be onr motto 
on with untiring zeal and unselfish love, All is 
well. Frances D. Gace. 
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W. E. Channing. 


Dran Mus. Davis: 3 
I send you for your paper, a poem by our friend, 
ti Tt was written after a visit to the 
beautiful Cemetery on the banks of the Seekonk, 
not far from the point of Roger Wiliiams’ first 
landing. 


SWAN POINT. 

BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
Those idle men, how came they there, 
Dreaming in a scene so fair ? 

Slow the ebbing river flowed, 

Still the sleeping whale boat rode. 
How black the lazy nct-floats were, 
And the stakes that never stir, 
Reaching down the broad lagoon, 
Sleeping, dreaming of the noon. 
There was I, and there were you, 
Rhymers both, (unknown ‘tis true,) 
Little dreamed those idle men 

They must serve a poet's pen. 

Less perchance that lazy river, 

Idling to the sea forever. 

Far away ono careless sail 

Smiled at her old thonghts of the gale. 
When the hurrying reefers catch 

Line, and leave it on the latch. 

Far away the quict cows 

Left their meadows, Who could brouse 
In a softdelightful noon, 

Save those children of the moon, 

Idle poets, stealing nature, . 
And the sport of each wild creature ? 
Here was I, and there were you, 

Saw Leber a soul so true. 

Spare her all the sanny noons 

‘That lie sleeping in lagoons, 

Spare her woods, and spare her trees, 
And the running April breeze, 

Never brighter spell shall surely 

Visit you and none so purely. 

Oh that heart ! her heart of good, 

I was prouder where it stood. 

Time was richer, life was rarer, 
Flowers were sweeter, birds were fairer; 
Could the power that lived in those 
Thus refine it, and inclose 

So much sweetness in aught human, 
Call it something, call it woman, 

May I worship at the shrine, 

Bo the lovely altar mine. 

And shall I bound my sacred passion 
For one feeling, for one fashion? 

Shall not I, all nature rather, 

To her likeness instant gather, 

And believe that in the same 

Burns the bright celestial flame. 
Heedless not her, angels, summon, 
Rather break some seal more common, 
Fishes seize, and lazy men 

Call back to the shades again. 

Here was I, and there were you, 
Could I name the third and hue 

With my graceless words a queen, 
Noble, lovely, all serene, 

Who in each peculiar word 

Made her flowing sweetness heard, 
Yetso bounded, yet so rare, 

Flowers that blossomed on the nir. 
Ah! mistrust a poct’s pen, 

And those idle dreaming men, 

Rather think that thas they slumbered, 
For the third their moments numbered, 
And by her grace composed the stream, 
And sealed their rudeness in a dream. 
There the bank with hemlocks green, 
Thee saluted in cach treen. 

Child of each, they bont thee over, 
Like some fond, devoted lover, 

And with murmuring, placid motion, 
Bore thee on their sounding ocean. 
Where thou shalt be, where I shall be, 
Not remotely that I see; 

Shady walks and woodland glen, 
Where laurels sleep there slumber men, 
What of them can fade and lic 
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Spoil of great futurity. 
Child of beauty, wouldst thoa harry 
Thee among the graves to bury, 

So much goodness, so much joy, 
Human heart without alloy! 

May yon idle dreaming river, 

Thee from that sad thought deliver, 
May those patient idle stones, 

Do their office o'er the bones, 

And the sunny, living day, 

Claim for thee its roundelay— 

Who can say its splendor better, 

And its riddles dark unfetter + 
William’s city! that serenely 

Smiles along its hills so greenly, 

In the sunny streets that wear 
Persian smiles and Syria’s air, 

Little thought thy founder brave, 

As he parted Scekonk’s wave, 

How many a sheltered soul should dream 
All along the quiet stream, 

And by the softly rounded cove, 

That gleams with sunsets rich in love. 
How ne'er thought he of a proud 
Soaring heart, to duty vowed, 

That here should beat, and bravely dare, 
For a race to crush despair, 

And for justice and for truth, 

Give a long undying youth, 

Who though of herself a queen, 
Justly I may crown Pauline. 


For the Una, 
Mrs. Editor: 

I perceive in the last “Una,” a gentle admo- 
nition, or warning from one of your correspon- 
dents, to female aspirants for literary notoriety. 
Well let the gall'd jade wince, my withers are 
unwrung.” My highest achievements in that 
line, being limited to informing the rising gen- 
eration, in fair round text, that “modesty is a 
quality which highly adorns a woman,” and to 
imparting the surprising intelligence, that 
“there are many men of many minds.” As to 
“the thousand fields of action and enterprise, 
opening to women,” I should like to be shown 
only one, worth occupying. All the fields I am 
acquainted with, afford shocking poor pastur- 
age, and many beasts of burden die annually 
thereupon, of inanition. I am afraid they are 
like the classic “Elysian,” and not to be entered 
till we have crossed the styx. 

“Aspiration, we are told, is common.” Iam 
glad to hear it. Provided these aspirations are 
for any object, save dress, beaux, and matri- 
mony. Why should the vanity of scribbling, 
be visited on the luckless wight, with more se- 
verity than the vanity of personal admiration or 
any form in which this universal passion seeks 
for display? The floods of pamphlet literature 
which deluge the country, with their execrable 
wood cuts of female pirates arrayed in mascu- 
line attire, are not (Dreu merci ? the produc- 
tion of women. It may be doubted whether 
even these, are doing such a terrible amount of 
mischief as well-meaning people are constantly | 
apprehending. There is doubtless a class of 
readers, to whose uncultivated tastes, this bom- 
bast and exaggeration, is just adapted. While 
“Young America” is poring over his “yellow 
covered” literature, he is not swaggering in a 
grog-shop, and while Young America’s sister is 
fabricating an extremely diluted novellette, to 
adorn the columns of Mr. Nerisopht's paper, 
she is not destroying her eye-sight by fine em- 
broidery. And as to the profit in a pecuniary 
sense, there is, I fancy, but little to choose be- 
tween the two. The former, at least, has the 
merit, of being an effort, however puerile, of | 
that mind, which unlike personal decorations, 
“moth and rust” cannot consume, 


And there has recently a few found “utter- 
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ance” who are ine xperienged in pen-craft 
style is crude and inartistic, and the wo 
man glances over their representations w 
smile of incredulous contempt. Th 
the “confessions” of a voluptuary, or 
eries” of a dreaming sentimentalist, or th 
rows of the soft, sighing, love-lorn dam: 
the British Novelists. But these faithful 
are the representatives of thousands. These 
are they aa 

“Who have found their aspirations quench’d in tears” 


its bitterness their own impotence and 
lessness ; felt that they had talents, which th 
could not improve or abilities they could n 
exercise ; have stood helplessly by, and seen the 
car of the social Juggernaut, roll over the throb. 
bing hearts of sisters, mothers, 1 
hope and life were crushed out, while legislators | 
and divines and “potent, grave and reverend — 
seigniors,” have look’d complacently on. 
Now it would appear that the subscriber, ng 
having the fear of “gentlemen's repugnance” 
before her eyes, but being moved and sedue 
by the instigation of vanity, hath 
written, and caused to be uttered t 


And, Mrs. Editor, if I were “foeman worthy 
of your steel,” I would shiver a lance with you. 
What authority have you for saying that Queen 
Bess was as wicked as that atrocious profligate, 
her father? But the days have pass'd by, | 
when Kings and Queens were “the State“ 
We all know that the feverish life, the factitious | 
existence of courts and cities is not the a 
and healthy development of our moral nature, 
and that these are not the points of view, from 
which to form an estimate of character. Do 
yee really assert that women are morally no 

etter than men? Do yousuppose that if “the 
feminine element entered more largely into the 
whole structure of society,” so much of injustice 
and cruelty, and wrong, and outrage, 
abound ? Do you believe, that there would be 
such wholesale carnage on our railroads, and 
navigable waters—that the Mexican war would 
ever have disgraced our country—that men 
would dare meditate the forcible “annexation” 
of Cuba—that intemperance would still con- 
tinue to slay its tens of thousands, if woman had 
her proper share of influence and authority? 
Do you believe—but I will stop in mid career 
—lest to escape the wordy persecution you 
plunge incontinently like your mythos 
namesake into the depths of the forrest, and be 
lost to us forever! JUNIA. 
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INCONSISTENCY IS EMBARRASING. 

The argument for a liberul extension of suf 
frage now proceeding in the Massachusetts 
Convention, assembled to amend the State 
Constitution, is based, and can be based no 
where else than upon the principle of her Do- 
claration of Independence, “ that all men are 
born free and equal” as itis stated in the 


| mer and in the equivalent assertion of the late 


ter, “that all men are created equal” The 
Boston Atlas tells the progressive democrats 
with all the force that there is in condemning a 
man out of his own mouth that they dare not 
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even attempt to carry out their profession.“ — 
Do they extend the right of suffrage to females? 
They are born free and equal as well males, 
says the ATLAs, and it adds “after employing 
arguments which would give the right of suf- 
frage to all ages and sexes they turn directly 
round and confine the right to males alone.”— 
What then becomes of their boasted declara- 
tion that all men are born free and equal, and 
have a natural right to vote for their rulers!— 
The Atlas denies that the right is a natural one, 
and asserts that it is only conventional. No- 
thing could well be more illogical, nothing so 
unjust as the ground the Atlas takes; itis dis- 
creditable alike to the head and heart of any 
freeman but the absurdity and inconsistency of 
the pretended democracy which denies the 
common rights of humanity to woman makes 
the Atlas’s falshood as good against the pro- 
rressives as if it were a truth. It is ever so. 
"hough a man has truth in his mouth he can- 
not defend it if he has a lie in his right hand; 
it palsies the arm with which he would strike 
the blow. Let the convention put itself upon 
the broad truth which it professes, fairly and 
firmly, and it will be able to answer the gain- 
sayers. ‘Till then, let it be silent about natural 
rights, for it really treats them as if they were 
only conventional. ‘That thrust of the enemy 
cuts through the mask, nothing but the broad 
shield of truth will turn it aside. Ep. 


Home, June 20th. 

We had thought to dispense with our gossip 
this month, but find there are so many things 
of interest to say, that it may not be omitted. 
Our pile of exchanges has increased mountain 
high, many of them yet unopened, but we have 
read till we felt that there was indeed a busy 
world without; it seems to us that with the 
coming of summer they have grown better, 
more earnest, and have a fresher, brighter look. 
Perhaps we have failed in courtesy, in not hay- 
ing noticed such of the magazines as have been 
sent to us in the past, but it has been in no way 
designed; our sheet has proved too small to ut- 
ter the half there has been to be said. Articles 
from various persons are still lying in our drawer 
marked for insertion, delayed for want of room, 
or reserved because we do not wish to give too 
much on one subject at a time, even though 
treated very differently by different minds.— 
One correspondent says we do not like papers 
devoted to one subject, let us have all reforms. 
Our paper is not intended to be simply a Wo- 
man’s Rights’ paper; we had thought, when we 
said it was designed for the elevation of woman, 
that it would be understood to mean something 
more than a paper claiming continually and 
throughout woman’s rights. This, it purposes 
to do on the broad ground of our common hu- 
manity, and something more also, Progress is 
our aim, and “in the great heart of nature” we 
must find variety in truth to stimulate and de- 
velope the soul to its utmost. But instead of 
giving you the gossip proposed when this was 
commenced, we are beginning to speculate. 

* * * * ` 

There has been recently held in Liverpool 

two large meetings to listen to the Lectures of 
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Mrs. Chisholm, on emigration, at one of Which 
the Mayor presided. The reports of the lec- 
tures are exceedingly interesting, occupying six 
columns of the Mercury. The Mayor's intro- 
duction of Mrs. C. is in good taste, none of the 
fulsome flattery which is so often presented to 
women when they come before an audience. 
No mention is made of Mrs. C's dress, person, 
Ker, matters we have often protested against as 
being more offensive and trying to a truly deli- 
cate woman, than even opposition to her doc- 
trines. The lectures are of the most practical 
character; entering into minute details of the 
outfit needful. She shows them just how to 
make themselves comfortable ; points to simple 
unexpensive conveniences witha kind, natu- 
ral sort of air, that compels one to say how good 
she is; how wise, practical, and above all, how 
untiring she must have been, to gather so much 
useful knowledge. She says, “one of the first 
things a person purchases is a box for packing 
his clothes, tools, &e.” If his means are limited, 
it would be far better for him to purchase a cask, 
and why? It is easier moved, when it comes to 
be landed; it is convenient when emptied to 
put water in, if cut in two it makes two good 
washing tubs ; and at the diggings the cask 
often makes a good cradle for the digger's chil- 
dren. Now what could be more sensible than 
this? So the directions about clothing show 
the economy and foresight that none but a prac- 
tical woman could attain. Mrs. Chisholm has 
been for years in the habit of visiting the emi- 
grant ships, going from cabin to cabin, and 
learning the real grievances, and then present- 
ing them to the owners for redress. In one 
ship she found one hundred and sixty griev- 
ances; the ship owner said “ the mere list will 
drive me mad.” They were only small mat- 
ters, but enough to make the whole voyage un- 
comfortable. With unwearying energy Mrs. 
Chisholm had them all removed. 

The Mayor remarked, as he introduced Mrs. 
Chisholm the second evening, to the audience, 
that as Mrs. Fry took charge of the prisons in 
a former day, and in a spirit of divine benevo- 
lence became such a blessing to those who were 
incarcerated in them, so Mrs. Chisholm in the 
spirit of philanthropic benevolence, had given 
up much domestic comfort to improve the condi- 
tion of the floating prisons which contain hun- 
dreds of our fellow creatures. The second lec- 
ture is one that must be invaluable to ship own- 
ers, and to emigrants. By her mode of ventil- 
ation, diet, and arrangements for the comfort 
of the passengers, Mrs. C. says she can send 
twelve ships to Australia with only one per 
cent. mortality, (while heretofore it has been 
vastly greater,) and with these improvements the 
demoralization that has been looked upon as a 
terrible evil in emigration, would cease. Wo- 
men could go out without loss of character— 
for their privacy would be respected. 

A gentleman responded to her speech. 
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A vote of thanks was proposed to Mrs. C., and 
carried by acclamation. Also to the Mayor. 

Who among us will go and do likewise? 
Who will visit ships and prisons, and give coun- 
cil such as the ignorant and wayward need. 

* + . « * 

The Syracusians have been favored with a 
Christian Union Convention, We find in it 
the names of some of the just and true Rev. 
S. J. May presided. 

W. W. Chapman proposed that they should 
dispense with the title of Reverend. We no 
where read, he says, of Rev. Apostle Paul, or of 
Rey. Simon Peter. 

A committee was appointed, but without any 
women upon it, whereupon it was proposed by 
Mr. Nourse, of Cazenovia, to have some of 
low degree, and nominated Rey. Antoinette L. 
Brown, and Mrs. Springstead. No objections 
were made, and we find A. Brown taking part 
in the discussions. = s » 

The women of New York have held the an- 
nual meeting of their State Temperance Socie- 
ty. So far as we can gather from the reports 
we have seen, (the organ of the society, the 
Lily, not having come to hand), the meeting 
was much less interesting than last year. It 
bears to us the impress of thë spirit of compro- 
mise so clearly, that we are not surprised to find 
its Secretary saying with sorrow, muy heart is 
no longer with this organization.” ‘They seem 
anxious to shake themselves clear of the odium 
of Woman's Rights, while they are occupying 
the ground which its adyocates claim. 

Ifin grasping a good we reject all else, it will 
not be strange if we find that one turn to evil 
in our hand. Mrs. Stanton’s address was in her 
own peculiar style, free, clear, and strong. We 
would give it piace this month if possible. 

With all this work for the elevation of our 
sex, for the bettering of humanity, with new 
avenues opening for women in every direc- 
tion, will any still say what shall we do? There 
is no mode in which we can work for the good 
of the world, which ill befits a lady. A true 
woman will be a woman still, place her where 
you may. If she is by nature and inheritance 
pure, gentle, and loving, and these are the true 
feminine elements, whether found in man or 
woman; she can build, or command a ship, and 
still retain them, and they would be only the more 
beautiful in contrast with her strong, vigorous 
intellect. * e = s 

Oh! that floral exhibition at Metropolitan 
Hall, how stupid the New Yorkers must be, not 
to have thronged there, while it was so filled 
with nature's gems. The description makes us 
envious that we were not there to have feasted 
our eyes on those beautiful flowers, and we 
could not be reconciled to the deprivation were 
we shut up ina city, but we have the sweet 
odor of roses borne to us by their spirits con- 
stantly ;and hence will leave you the exotics, if 
you will but look at them. 
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THE SEAMSTRESSES OF LONDON. 

The London Times, of the 30th ulti, calls atten- 
tion to a class of persons whom it regards as wor- 
thy the notice of such of the benevolent as have 
time to deyote to the affairs of others. 

These persons are of the weaker sex, of immature 
age, and of the most favored race of man. Their 
toil is nnenlived by word of speech, nncheered by 
a smile and unrelieved even by the outbreathing 
ofa sigh. The Times says; 

From six o'clock to eleyen it is stitch, stitch. 
At eleven a small piece of dry bread is served to 
each seamstress, but still she must stitch on. At 
one o'clock, twenty minutes are allowed for din- 
ner—a slice of meat and a potatoe, with a glass of 
toast and water to each workwoman.—Then again 
to work—=stitch, stitch—until five o'clock, when 
fifteen minutes are again allowed for tea. The 
needles are then set in motion once more—stitch, 
stitch—until nine o’clock, when fifteen minutes aro 
allowed for supper—a piece of dry bread and 
cheese, and a glass of beer. From nine o’clock at 
night until one, two, and three o’clock in the 
morning, stitch, stitch ; the only break in this long 
period being a minute or two—just time enough to 
swallow a cup of strong tea, which is supplied lest 
the young people should “feel sleepy.” At three 
o'clock, A. M., to bed; at six o'clock, A. M., 
out of it again to resume the duties of the follow- 
ing day. 

“Even during the few hours allotted to sleep 
should we not rather say to a feverish cessation 
from toil?—their miseries continue. They are 
cooped up in sleeping pens, ten in a room which 
would, perhaps, be sufficient for the accommodation 
of two persons. Not a word of remonstrance is 
allowed, or is possible. The seamstresses may 
leave, no doubt, but what awaits them on the oth- 
er side of the door?—starvation, if they be hon- 
est—if not, in all probability, prostitution and its 
consequences. It is idle to use any further mysti- 
fication in the matter. The scenes of misery 
which we have described, exist at our own doors, 
and in the most fashionable quarters of luxurious 
London. It is in the dressmaking and millinery 
establishments of the West End that the system is 
steadily pursued. The ¢tontinuous labor is be- 
9 upon the gay garments in which the ladies 
of England love to adorn themselves. It is to 
satisfy their whims and caprices, that their wretch- 
ed sisters undergo those days and nights of suffer- 
ing and toil.” Het. D. Times. 


A renowned woman is a curious thing, no other 
can be compared with her; she is like spirit with 
which the grain it is made from also cannot be 
compared. Spirit bites the tongue and mounts to 
the head, so does a celebrated woman, too ; but I 
better like the pure wheat, which the sower sows 
in the loosened soil; the kind sun and the fruitful 
showers woo it forth again and then it greens the 
whole field, bears golden ears and at last gives a 
merry harvest home, BETTINE. 
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Whena man has no design but to speak plain 
truth, he can say a great deal in a very small com- 
pass. 


Penn Medical College of Philadelphia. 
FEMALE SESSION, 
T Fall Session for Females commences Sept. 
5th, 1853, and continues sixteen weeks, under 
a fu'ly organized Faculty of eight Professorships. 
Tie Faculty acknowledge allegiance to no ism 
or pathy, to no exclusive system,—on the contrary, 
the teachings in this Institation shall ever be emi- 
nently liberal and progressive. Fees $50. For 
the ANNOUNCEMENT, giving full particulars, ad- 
dress ABR’M LIVEZEY, M. D., Dean, 
No, 329, N, 12th st., below Green, Philadelphia. 
NOTICE, 
HE UNA will be found for sale at Adriance, 


Sherman & Co.'s, No. 2, Astor House, New 
York. ipl: 


THE UNA: 


URSUANT to a vote of adjournment, passed 
at the Woman’s Ricuts’ Convention, held 
at Sysacuse Sept. 8th, 9th and 10th of 1852, a Con- 
yention will be held at 7 
1853, to consider the question of 
the rights of citizenship, aud in how far women are 
entitled thereto. = 
All persons, men and women, who are: willing 
to discuss the great questions of human rights, ir- 
respective of sex, are invited to attend—to partici- 
pate in tlie proceedings of the Convention, and thus 
aid, by casting their mite into the treasury of 
thought, in evolving the trath. 
n behalf of the Committee, 
E. OAKES SMITH, Pres't. 
Brooklyn, May 16, 1853—3m. 


FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION. 
HE next Course of Lectures in this Institution 
will commence on Saturday, October Ist, 1853, 
and continue five months (21 weeks) closing on the 
25th of February, 1854. 
FACULTY. 
David J. Johnson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Toxicology. 
Ellwood Harvey, M. D., Professor of the Principles 
and Practice of Medicine. 
Hilbern Darlington, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
Ann Preston, M. D., Professor of Physiology. 
Edwin Fussell, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 
Mark G. Kerr, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and General Therapenties. 
Martha H. Mowry, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women and Children. 
Almira L. Fowler, M. D., Demonstrator of Anato- 
my and Chemistry. 

Persons wishing further information as to terms, 
regulations, &c., or desirous of receiving copies of 
the Announcement, will please apply personally or 
by letter, to the Dean of the Faculty. 

DAVID J. JOHNSON, M. D., 
229 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
PENNSYLVANIA FEMALE COLLEGE. 
At Perkioomen Bridge, Montgomery Co., Penn. 
ESIGNED to extend to young women all the 
educational facilities enjoyed by the other sex 
at our most respectable Colleges. 

An able Board of Teachers is provided, and ev- 
ery needful means for imparting a thorough and 
systematic course of instruction in all the branches 
of a liberal and useful education. 

Young ladies can pursue the ordinary collegiate 
course, or one haying more direct reference to 
qualifying themselves for business pursuits, 

The Institution having obtained a liberal charter 
from the Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania, 
is legally authorised to confer the usual collegiate 
honors and degrees upon its pupils. 

The location is easy of access, healthy and de- 
lightful. The domestic accommodations are gen- 
teel, and the expenses moderate. 

For catalogues giving full particulars address the 
Rector as above. 

J. WARRENNE SUNDERLAND, 

June 1—3m, 


NOTICE. 
B. PALMER is an agent for the Una in 
+ Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
Location in Boston, corner of Court and 
Tremont streets ; in Tribune Buildings, New York ; 
in Philalelphia, N. W. corner of Third and Chest- 
nut streets. 


A CARD. 
\ RS. N. E. CLARK, M. D.,49 Hancock street, 

(| opposite the reservoir. At home to see pa- 
tients from 12 to 2, and from 3 to 5 P. M., unless 
professionally absent. 

Mornings reserved for visiting patients. Ob- 
stetrical and all diseases of women and children 
carefully treated. 

Boston, Feb. 20th. 


SINGLE COPIES OF 
THE UNA, 


For sale, and subscriptions received, at the Count- 
ing Room of the Post, 


MISS M. H. MOWRY, 
PHYSICIAN, 
Office No. 22 South Main Street. 


FFICE HOURS—morning, until 9 a. m.; 
from 12 m. till 21-2 p. m., and from 7 till 9 


m. 
p Patients from the country accomodated with 
board very convenient to the office. 

Patients will be attended as they desire at the 
Office, or at their residence in the city or conntry, 
at any hour of call. 

Providence, R. I., March 1, 1853. 


N. E. SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN, 


UE third term will commence Feb. 27, 1853. 
Pupils will be received on application at the 
school on or before that day. 

Designs for Delaines, Calicos, Muslins, printed 
Flannels, Paper Hangings, &c., executed atthe 
school—also designs for wood engravings—vig- 
nettes—initial letters, &c., Lithography and 1 
engravings neatly and promptly done atthe school. 

Thorndike’s Building, Summer street, Boston, 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS TRACTS. 
HE following series of Tracts is now in press, 
and will be ready for sale in a few days, atthe 
prices named below : 

No. I. A Discourse on the Rights and Condition 
of Women. Third edition. By SamuELJ. MAY. 
Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; by the hundred, $3 00. 

No. II. The Speech of WENDELL PHILLIPS, to 
the Convention in Worcester, Oct., 1851. 
copy, 6 1-4 cts.; by the hundred, $3 00. 

No. III. “On the Right of the Female Sex to 
an education as thorough and extended as is provi- 
ded for the Male.” A Report, by Mrs. PAULINA 


Single 


W. Davis, read at the Convention in Worcester, 


Oct., 1851. 


Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; by the hun- 
dred, 33 00. 


N 5 * ” Pye 
No. IV. “Enfranchisement of Women! -an ad: 


mirable article from the Westminster Review ; and 
Miss Husr's Protest against taxation of Women. 
Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; by the hundred, 83 00, 

No. V. “ The Sanctity of Marriage.” By Mrs. 
E. Oakes Smitu. Single copy, 4 cents; by 
the hundred, $2 00. 

No. VI. Speech of Mrs. C. I. H. Nicuors tothe 
Worcester Convention, Oct., 1851, „On the Re- 
sponsibilities of Women.” Single copy, 6 1-4 ets; 
by the hundred, $3 00. 

No. VII. Speech of Mrs. M. E. J. Gace, to the 
Convention in Syracuse, Sept., 1852. Historical 
evidence of the talents and energy of the female’ 
sex. Single copy, 5 cents; by the hundred, $2 00. 

No. VIII. “No need of a permanent organiza- 
tion”: A Letter from Mrs. ANGELINA GRIMKE 
We tp to the Convention at Syracuse. Single 
copy, Jets; by the hundred, S2 00. 

No. IX. Speech of Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose, 
to the Convention at Syracuse, containing her crit- 
icism upon the remarks of the Hon. Mr. Roebuck, 
in the British Parliament. Also, the Declaration 
of Rights, issued by the Convention of Women, at 
Seneca Falls, Sept., 1848. Single copy, 4 cents; 
by the hundred, $2 00. 

No. X. Letters from Mrs. E. C. Sraxton—tst, 
tothe Convention at Worcester, Oct., 1850; 2d, 
to the Convention at Syracuse, Sept., 1852. Sin- 
gle copy, 4 cents; by the hundred, $2 00, 

D Copies of this Report, at 12 1-2 cents, 
single, $10 per hundred, and any of the above 
named Tracts may be obtained of J. E. MAsTERS, 
or S. I. May, Syracuse, N. Y., of Mrs. Lucretia 
Mort, Philadelphia; Mrs. Pautiya W. Davis, 
Providence, R. I.; Mrs. E. Oakes Smitu and 
Mrs. Ernestine L. Rosk, New York; ROBERT 
F. Watcut, Boston; Mrs. Emtry Ropsrxsox, 
Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio. Pay the postage, 
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For the Una, 
SHADOW SECOND. 
COUSIN WAT—ny NILLA. 

My cousin Wat is an enthusiast by nature; 
one of those large-hearted men, always ready to 
doa neighbor a kindness, no matter at how 
much loss to himself. His head, to look at, is a 
very good head indeed, yet none can tell why, 
exactly: it never seems to hold but one thought 
at once, and that is usually some inflated, pam- 
pered fancy, which his own imagination has 
blown into importance, and which, to his partial | 
eye, wears asmany-hued beauties as the rainbow. 
Indeed, Cousin Wat isalways making rainbows. 
He intends to be somebody by and by; this 
last project of his, whatever that last may hap- 
pen to be, he is sure will be the making of him. 
Cousin Wat has dealt largely in what some call 
humbugs: he has a mania for speculation; 
“ city lots,“ “ Maine lands,” “ tree-corn,” “ruta- 
bagas,” “rohans” and “morus multicaulis,” each 
have had their turn; but somehow, Cousin Wat 
always held on, a little too long: the bubble al- 
ways burst before he had emptied his basin; 
yet still he would tell what he might have made, 
if he had only fallen in with Mr. “So and So's 
offer,” and sold out alittle before! Poor Cousin 
Wat, his “ city lots” proved worse to him, than 
the “ Frenchman's;“ for his, were neither 
land nor water, a sort of amphibious concern, 
only available for frogs and water-snakes ! 
And the worst of it was, while he was forced to 
retain possession of this quagmire, the city 
passed an ordinance compelling him to drain it. 
Insult to injury! Yet corporations are inva- 


riably hard-hearted to individual sufferings; 
the greatest good to the largest number, is their 
motto, the spirit of which, they carry out, in 
despite of people's door-steps, or the corners of 
their houses. n 

His “city lots“ were not his only folly: his 
„Maine lands” were timberless, sand in sum- 
mer and snow in winter; cold enough to freeze 
polar bears. His multicaulis trees were better 
investments; he made a clear ten thousand 
upon them; and the good luck so elated him, 
that he went in deeper, bought and set out a 
regular John Brown's tract;“ and when they 
fell, there was Wat Smith, with his shrubby 
trees, an investment of twenty-five strong, left 
on his hands, not worth the guano he had used 
to coax them into growing. His “tree-corn” 
treed him; and the money did not furn-up even 
with “ ruta bagas ;” and as for “rohans,” they 
proved “small potatoes” after all! 

Yet Consin Wat doesn’t seem to mind disap- 
pointment; every new humbug is a fresh nag 
for him to ride, and he does ride until his purse 
is as dry as a squeezed lemon. He has spent 
the whole fortune Uncle Hal left him, in trying 


to make one, poor Cousin Wat! 
ee 


From n Correspondent in England, 
MRS. CHISHOLM. 
For the Una. ; 
Among the many interesting articles that 
have appeared in the UNA, is one signed “ AN 
ENGLISHMAN,” in which Mrs. Chisholm’s val- 
uable services in the cause of emigration are 
mentioned. As her career has been unique,— 
and, to use the words of a distinguished member 
of the British Parliament, “ she is the only per- 
son who has done anything effectaal—anything 
ona scale which may be called Jarge—to miti- 
gate the crying evils and national sin“ embod- 


*This system is most demoralizing in its tenden. 
cies. Men, women and children are huddled to, 
gether without the means of privacy—in dirty, un. 
ventilated, and over-crowded vessels, often with in- 
sufficient food. Persons above a certain oge ure in- 
eligible. Farnily ties are broken as ruthlessly as un- 
der the slave system of American, Women have had 
to take infants from the breast, by the side of the 
ship, and hand them over to friends to be Jeft behind, 


NO. iG 
ied in our governmental plan of emigration "— 
some further account of her may be interesting 
to your readers. 

She was born in Northampton, England. 
Losing her father early, her education devolved 
upon the mother, who was leftin easy circum- 
stances, and is described as a woman of great 
resolution, acute perception, and large humani- 
ty, with a firm reliance on the love of God. 

At twenty our heroine became the wife of 
Archibald Chisholm, an officer in the Indian 
army, whom she accompanied to Madras. And 
here she began those practical public works 
that have been so honorable to herself, and so 
beneficial to others. She was deeply concerned 
at the licentiousness prevailing at the barracks, 
and resolved to effect a reform by beginning at 
the root. Accordingly she proposed to form a 
girls’ school of the children and orphans of the 
soldiers, in which education should be blended 
with housekeeping. A matron was provided, 
but the better to watch over this establishment, 
Mrs. Chisholm with her husband, (who entered 
into her philanthropic plans,) took up their 
abode with these children. She taught them 
self-government and self-reliance by forming 
them into committees, to deliberate and make 
arrangements for the performance of their dif- 
ferent duties, Arithmetic and writing were 
learned by keeping a strict account of the ex- 
penses and consumption of every article used. 
Incidental occurrences were all minutely re- 
corded ; a committee of these juveniles consult- 
ed on the kind and quantity of food for each 
day’s requirement ; the loss sustained by boil- 
ing, baking, and roasting; all articles being 
carefully estimated, thus each girl knew what 
amount of provisions would be required for a 
given number, and could calculate the cost. 
Where food was left, it was a subject of debate 


in ordor that they may accompany their husbanda, 
It was after witnessing the evils consequent on this 
system, thot Mrs. Chisholm originated, and—almost 
unnided—brovght into operation her plan of “ Fami- 
ly Colonization,” which, to use the expression of a 
Melbourne paper, beats the one organized by the 
British Government in every point—Morality, Econ- 
omy, and Comfort. 
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how it could be used up in the family, or how 
it could be nicely dressed over for some poor or 
sick person. This institution is now an ex- 
tensive orphanage, rearing in industry and pro- 
tecting in virtue those whose parents have fall- 
en a sacrifice to their country.” 


In 1888 her husband’s health obliged Mrs. 
Chisholm to leave India, and with him and her 
children repair to Australia, where, after his 
recovery, a wider field of usefulness awaited 
her. ‘The first objects benefitted by her, were a 
party of Highland emigrants—who landed here 
unable to speak the language—pennyless and 
friendless. To these she lent money to pur- 
chase tools, and wheelbarrows, and assisted 
them in procuring profitable employment, 


The next thing that called forth her sympa- 
thy was the breaking up of family ties. “ Here 
(she writes) are a mass of human beings la- 
menting their separation from all those most 
dear to them. Husbands without their wives, 
parents without their children, and all regret- 
ing parents, brothers and sisters, to whom there 
is scarcely a hope of their being reunited. But 
a worse evil even than this, was, the dangerous 
position of young girls who arrived here with- 
out money or friends. Speaking of these, Mrs. 
C. says, “ Who has not been shocked by the 
frightful details we read in the public papers, 
how orphan after orphan has been victimized 
on board emigrant ships by men calling them- 
selves christians? Many have I known who 
have been entrapped into houses of the worst 
character on the first day of their arrival. 
Shall this evil continue? God forbid!” She 
adds, “from this period I devoted all my leisure 
time to the service of these poor girls, deter- 
mined, with God's blessing, never to rest till 
decent protection was afforded them.” After 
much trouble, and many mortifications, she 
succeeded in obtaining from the Governor (Sir 
George Gipps) the use of a government build- 
ing to be converted into a “ Female Emigrants 
Home,” on condition thatthe government would 
not be put to any expense. Here she established 
herself, and appealed to the public for support. 
She says “after a time the appeal was liberally 
met,” but a few only could be accommodated, 
while hundreds were wandering about Sydney 
without friends, or protection. She adds, 1 
took several into the Home, who had slept out 
many nights; it was estimated that when I com- 
menced there were six hundred females unpro- 
vided for in Sydney.” It was impossible to find 
employment for so large a number in the town, 
and they would not venture in the country 
without Mrs. Chisholm. On this she went long 
journeys in the interior, taking the girls with 
her, going from farm, to farm, procuring them 
situations, and establishing Homes, and Com- 
mittees to protect and advise them, or any oth- 
ers she should send in that direction. Having 
established a system that soon relieved her of 
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the women, she turned her attention to the men, 
many of whom were idling about Sydney, while 
laborers were wanted in the interior. She 
made some excellent arrangements for finding 
employment for them, “and in this way, (she 
says) from first to last, I settled eleven thousand 
souls.” She received hundreds of applications 
for wives; these she answered by placing girls 
as teachers, or servants in the districts from 
whence the applications came, and leaving 
them to make the matches for themselves. 


In a letter addressed to Earl Grey by Mrs. 
Chisholm, on “ Emigration and Transportation 
relatively considered,” she says, “One of the 
most demoralizing evils, of the old system has 
been the separation of men from all domestic 
influence.” * # æ “You know enough my 
Lord, of the horrors that have resulted from 
the Penal system ; a system which has doomed 
thousands and tens of thousands to the demor- 
alizing state of bachelorism. Calmly consider 
the evil which has thus been created, and in 
common justice to the virtuous part of the com- 
munity there, remedy it, by giving a due en- 
couragement to a respectable system of female 
emigration.” 

Ik her Majesty's government be really de- 
sirous of seeing a well-conducted community 
spring up in these colonies, the social wants of 
the people must be considered. It the paternal 
government wishes to entitle itself to that hon- 
ored appellation, it must look to the materials 
it may send asa nucleus for the formation of a 
good and agreat people. For all the clergy 
you can dispatch, all the schoolmasters you can 
appoint, all the churches you can build, and all 
the books you can export, will never do much 
good, without God's police—wires and little 
children—good and virtuous women.” 

Another idea of Mrs. Chisholm's was, to in- 
stitute “Bush Partnerships.” She says, „ let 
two friends, orneighbors agree to work togeth⸗ 
er, until three acres are cropped, dividing the 
work, the expense, and the produce—this part- 
nership will grow apace. I have made numer- 
ous bush agreements of this kind. One settler’s 
wife was an excellent milker; her next door 
neighbor could not manage a cow. An agree- 
ment was made much to the advantage of both 
settlers, A. was “to bail” up, and milk B.'s 
cows—while B. in return, agreed to give one 
hour’s instruction daily, in reading and writing 
to A.’s children.“ 

„C. was an excellent gardener, but not equal 
to D. at sawing; D. agreed to take C.'s place 
at the saw, while C. worked in D.'s garden.” 
The last great labor of Mrs. Chisholm in the 
Colony was to collect what she terms “ Volunta- 
ry Information from the People of New South 
Wales,” “to make known (as she writes) to 
the British public the resources of the Austra- 
lian Colonies ; to furnish the laborer, the me- 
chanic, and the capitalist, with information that 


ean be depended upon; to point out obstrue- 
tions to emigration which ought to be removed; 
and to expose evils which ought to be eradica- 
ted.” 

The information collected was taken down in 
the words of the settlers and servants, in answer 
to a list of printed questions. She obtained up- 
wards of six hundred of these biographies, tray- 
elling in a covered spring van (with her hus- 
band) from station to station, and from farm to 
farm, sleeping one night at a wealthy squatter's, 
the next at a poor settler’s cottage, welcomed 
and known to all, “sometimes (as she states) 
taking down their statements on the roadside, 
and sometimes in the ploughed field, having the 
plough as my table. Indeed, I was so well 
known to the people, and they knew so well my 
motive was to carry faithful information to their 
relatives, friends, and countrymen at home— 
they invariably related to me their circumstan- 
ces with the greatest readiness and cheerful- 
ness.“ 

Previous to her departure ſor England in 
1846, a public meeting was held in Sydney, which 
formed a committee of eight members of the 
Legislative Council, the Mayor of Sydney, the 
High Sheriff, thirteen magistrates, and many of 
the leading merchants, to present her with an 
address of thanks for the great service she had 
rendered the Colony, and one hundred and fif- 
ty guineas as a testimonial. 

Mrs. Chisholm accepted the testimonial in or- 
der to expend it in forwarding her plan of emi- 
gration. jod 

Soon after her arrival in England Mr. Sec- 
retary Gladstone received a communication 
from the Governor of Australia, stating that it 
having been represented to him by Mrs. Chis- 
holm that many children had been left behind 
from the inability of their parents to pay for 
them, he had issued an order for their emigra- 
tion at the public expense. 


This correspondence was sent to Mrs. Chis- 
holm from Downing street, with a request that 
she would “ favor Earl Grey with her opinion 
as to the feasibility of the suggestions offered, 
together with any remarks which her know- 
ledge and experience in these matters might 
enable her to communicate.” She replied by 
“pleading for families to be sent entire, show- 
ing the iniquity of making children a bar to 
emigration; and that it became the duty of the 
State to throw protection around the child.” 

In 1850 Mrs. Chisholm published her cele- 
brated pamphlet called the A. B. C. of Coloni- 
zation, in which she denounces the existing 
plans of emigration. And in that year, by ex- 
traordinary exertions, she brought into practi- 
cal and most successful operation her own sys- 
temof Family Colonization. Her first Com- 
mittee included the Earl of Shaftsbury, (then 
Lord Ashley) the Right Honorable Sydney 
Herbert, and several other gentlemen of equal 
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standing; but the carrying out of her plan was 
left mainly to herself, as may be gathered from 
the following description of her every day life 
in 1852, by Eneas Makenzie. He says, “It was 
truly astonishing the amount of business per- 
formed, and bodily fatigue endured, by Mrs. 
Chisholm. At nine o'clock in the morning we 
have seen her house surrounded by a crowd of 
persons, the passage lined by anxious enquirers, 
and the stairs rendered impassable by desirous 
emigrants; the average number of letters she 
received was one hundred and forty per day; 
these she glanced over and gave instructions for 
their being answered, with other commands, to 
six clerks. After seeing and advising with from 
thirty to forty persons, she would proceed to 
Blackwall; there, on reaching the docks, go on 
shipboard, minutely survey the work completed, 
give directions to carpenters and ship-fitters, 
inspect the provisions, have intercourse with 
brokers; make arrangements with government 
officers, and attend to numbers of persons who 
had come to fix on their berths—return to Lon- 
don and transact bank business. On arriving at 
her home, she would have intercourse with from 
forty to sixty people, or perhaps attend a group 
meeting. This, by most would be thought suf- 
ficient labor for one day, especially when per- 
formed for the good of others, without fee or re- 
ward except that obtained by an approving 
conscience. However, Mrs. Chisholm did more; 
she considered the trust she had undertaken— 
of single females about to emigrate—whom she 
lodged near her own dwelling—so sacred, that 
after all the labors enumerated she visited them 
individually to inquire into their conduct during 
the day,and see that they were all in their 
lodgings at night.” 

At this time Capt. Chisholm was in Austra- 
lia, having returned thither in 1851. In a let- 
ter to the Times on the occasion, Mrs. Chis- 
holm remarks that finding the principle of her 
plan could not be carried out effectively 
without an agent in the Colony, and as the so- 
ciety could not afford to pay for one, her hus- 
band and self, after some deliberation, resolved 
to divide their income and separate for a time; 
their wish being, by a reunion of families, to 
build “a bridge of humanity” between Great 
Britain and Australia. 

In August 1852, Capt Chisholm’s exertions 


in the Colony resulted in the receipt in Eng- | 


Jang of £4000, principally sent by laborers to 
assist their relatives in emigrating. 

„This amount,” says the Melbourne Morn- 
ing Herald, “is to be appropriated to the emi- 
gration of cighty-three parents, one hundred 
and forty-seven brothers and sisters, thirty-six 
children lett behind by parents, sixteen grand- 
children, ten wives—with thirty-four children, 
forty-six nephews and nieces, and thirteen oth- 
er relatives.” 

The leading principle of the “Family Colon- 
ization Society,” founded by Mrs. Chisholm, is, 


the repudiation of elemosynary aid by a judi- 
cious system of loans; the emigrant is assisted 
without being pauperized and by giving him 
knowledge, his own resources are made availa- 
ble, and he becomes more self-reliant. 

Persons wishing to emigrate to Australia, on 
this plan, must save up sufficient to pay two 
thirds of their passage money. ‘This they can 
do by paying as small a sum as a shilling a 
week to the Society, which takes upon itself 
the care of these savings—at the same time sup- 
plying the emigrant with information, and pro- 
viding places in which what are called group- 
meetings are held, in order that those going by 
the same ship may become acquainted with 
each other, and form plans for mutual benefit 
and assistance. When asuflicient number have 
paid two thirds of their passage money, the So- 
ciety—out ofa fund obtained by subscription— 
advances the remaining third, to be repaid 
within a limited time. A good vessel is then 
chartered in which no other passengers are ad- 
mitted. This is fitted up expressly for them, 
plainly, but, with great regard to comfort and 
health. Mrs. Chisholm, who has paid great at- 
tention to this department, has introduced a 
cheap and very effective system of ventilation 
into these vessels, as well as a wash-house and 
bath in each, which with some other improve- 
ments she suggested are found so conducive to 


| health that the vessels fitted up under her di- 


rection—though taking a much larger propor- 
tion of infants and old people than any others, 
have nevertheless been reported healthy on 
their arrival at Australia, and the deaths on the 
yoyage instead of being 12, and 15 per cent. as 
in the government ships, have never exceeded 
2 per cent. and these improvements are carried 
out with so much economy, that the extra ex- 
pense amounts only to about eight and six pence 
per head. 

While doing so much, to improve the physical 
condition of the emigrants, Mrs. Chisholm's 
system is equally successful in developing their 
moral qualities. At the meetings held while 
saving their passage money, families are en- 
couraged to form themselves into groups, the 
better to assist each other on the voyage. Chil- 
dren going out without parents are put into 
these groups. On going on board, each group 
elects a representative ; these representatives 
form committees for carrying out the regula- 
tions of the ship. 

Mrs. Chisholm says, “the first thing I have 
generally done is to get them to form a com- 
mittee, which I term the moral committee—a 
committee of two or three, in whom they have 
confidence, and who shall look after every thing 
connected with the character of the emigrants, 
particularly that of young emigrants. The 
next important committee is a committee for 
amusements. ‘Then have a sanatory commit- 
Now this is one of the most important 
committees you can appoint on board a ship, 


tee. 
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because where health depends so much on 
cleanliness, except the emigrants themselves 
will give some authority to a committee, and 
themselves agree to support them in carrying 
it out, it is impossible to succeed. 

Mrs. Chisholm’s system of government an- 
swers perfectly, and seems to justify an opinion 
lately expressed in one ofjour leading Reviews, 
that “if there is any one function for which 
women have shown a decided vocation it is that 
of reigning.” We might say, judging from the 
general incapacity of Kings, and the inefficiency 
of legislators and Governors, that, if there is 
any one function for which men have proved 
themselves incapable, it is that of governing. 
Whether the government be despotic, constitu- 
tional, or republican, the good of the governed 
—the only rational purpose for which to create 
agovernment—is generally lost sight of by the 
ruling powers, who find sufficient occupation in 
attending to their own aggrandisement, like 
Sir James Brooke, late Governor of Labuan, 
who after getting his own salary greatly in- 
creased, and a Lieutenant Governor appointed 
at a large salary todo the work for him, ab- 
sented himself from his post to attend to his 
private affairs in England and elsewhere. The 
“Examiner” says, “Sir James Brooke was Gov- 
ernor of Labuan, 5 years, all that time drawing 
salary from the British Treasury; out of those 
5 years, he was present at his post, that is, per- 
forming the functions of Governor of the Brit- 
ish settlement, just 40 days.” We, take such 
salaried services as these to be not “important 
services,” (as one of the ministry had termed 
them) “but eminent disservices to the State,” 
which they certainly are, though we have dis- 
services in other departments of the State quite 
as eminent as the following instances of justice 
will show. A short time since, two children— 
one two, the other four years of age—were 
brought betore a Justice of the Peace in one of 
the midland counties of England, charged with 
having set snares to catch game. The learned 
Judge fined these children £1 each, besides ex- 
penses; failing payment, thirty days imprison- 
ment. Itis true, this atrocious sentence was 
protested against ; but, if capacity instead of sex 
had determined the employment of this man, 
would he have been made a dispenser of justice, 
or would he still be allowed to remain on the 
bench he has so disgraced ? 

The following scene in one of our Courts of 
Justice in India, is related by an eye witness 
recently returned to this country : 

“The Judge who was but too apparently ig- 
norant of the language of the district, directed 
one of the native officers of the Court, to put a 
question to a witness, and not obtaining any re- 
ply, repeated it; but the witness returning no 
answer, and his silence being looked upon as 
contumacious, the Judge ordered the sammary 
infliction of the rattan, which was accordingly 
administered in open court, as the readiest 
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mode of eliciting his evidence. It proved, 
however, a total failure, as the question having 
A been again put without effect, it was at last dis- 
: covered that the poor fellow was deaf and dumb.” 
; In these cases justice could not have suffered 
had the washerwomen of the honorable and 
learned gentlemen occupied their places on the 
bench; and it certainly would have gained con- 
siderable had the sphere of these Daniels been 


$ confined to the purification of their own linen.“ 


The bad government of our colonies is noto- 
rious, notwithstanding its enormous expense. 
g We spend thousands and tens of thousands on 
Bishops, Governors, and other functionaries, 
lay and clerical, toattend to the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of our Australian colonists ; 
yet, strange to say, the only person who has 
done anything effectual, either for the physical 
or moral elevation of the people—is a woman. 
“An unpretending, working, female missionary 
—not a clerical one,” to use the words of Rob- 
ert Lowe, M. P., who resided in Australia some 
years, and was himself a leading member of the” 
; Australian government; and he adds, still 
speaking of Mrs. Chisholm: “The singularity 
of her mission, looking to the nature of her 
work, is one of the most original that was ever 
N devised or undertaken by either man or wo- 
man; and the object, the labor, the design are 
all beyond praise.“ Lord Stanley, (now Earl 
of Derby), and Lord Grey, (late minister of the 
; Colonies), have both acknowledged the impor- 
5 tance of Mrs. Chisholm’s services to the govern- 
ment. Some insist that she does the work ofa 
government herself. Others intimate that she 
performs the duty of a Church, inasmuch as all 
her plans are found to be very conducive to good 
morals. An Australian newspaper, in its enthu- 
siasti¢ admiration of this lady, says: “How such 
pure and philanthropic efforts as we have wit- 
nessed in the instance of Mrs. Chisholm may 
have affected others we cannot tell; but, for 
5 ourselves, we feel quite inclined to urge upon 
our rulers, that they should adopt the language 
of scripture, and say with the heartiest grati- 
tude, Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant; thou hast been faithful over a few things, 

I will make thee ruler over many things.’ “ 
The writer heard Mrs. Chisholm address a 
large audience in Liverpool, on the subject of 
emigration, about a month ago; the building 
which was eapable of holding three thousand 
people—was over-crowded. Mrs. C. is between 
40 and 50 years of age, tall and stout, witha re- 
markably fine head, and a most agreeable ex- 
pression of countenance. Her voice is low, 
and musical, but so clear, and her utterance is 
: so distinct, that she was heard, without appa- 
5 rent effort, in every part of the room. Her 
? manner is dignified, kind, and matronly. This, 
addedto the complete knowledge of her subject, 
which she evinces, rivets the attention of the au- 
dience, and produces a feeling of interest, con- 

fidence, and attachment towards her. 
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Had Mrs. Chisholm belonged to the male sex, | 


instead of toiling on amid countless deprivations, 
she would have been placed in some high office 
in connection with the Colony of Australia, 
where her great abilities would have been made 
profitable to herself, as well as to the public ; 
but, because she is a woman, compliments only 
are bestowed upon her; she is debarred from 
office, and thus prevented from carrying out in 
the most effectual manner, those schemes which 
are acknowledged to be as original as they are 
advantageous, 

Is it not time that these sexual distinctions 
ceased, and that governments simply looked to 
the capacity, and talents of their instruments, 
without reference to their sex ? 


STRAY LEAVES FROM A SEAMSTRESS’S JOUR- 
NAL. 

Would to heaven there were a power that would 
say to my perturbed spirit,“ peace, be still,” for I 
am weary of the strife ; the battle of life is long and 
rages round me with violence. Now, I understand 
ſully that life is a forced state, a war with the ma- 
torial ; the spirit claims a spaco, and place, to taber- 
nacle bere; it demands food, shelter, light, and air 
—for its free growth; but the heavy clods of earth 
by which it is encumbered war against it, not by 
positive and violent resistance, but negatively. 
The forced spirit takes them upand carries them 
on to the end. The battle cannot be fought by 
proxy, none can give aid; alone I at least must 
tread the wine press of agony; alone work ont 
my destiny. Why do I suffer more than oth- 
ers in my sphere? Simply because I have higher 
aspirations, and need intercourse with those who 
can comprehend these yearnings. 

To-day I met Dr. L. in the street; Ihave not 
seen him for months before ; on approaching me 
he offered his hand, looked at me, and in his pecu- 
liar way said, humph ! you arc not well, why haye 
you not called forme? I am well, I replied, cold- 
ly, repellingly, and withdrew my hand. 

He said, Lucy, very gently, very low ; I raised 
my eyes, they met his; I shall sce you soon. There 
was a look of tenderness, almost compassionate 
sympathy that could not be mistaken. He had 
marked my changed appearance ; in that brief, keen 
glance, he saw my struggles, Lucy, you are work- 
ing too hard. I will see you to night—and punctu- 
al to his time he did come, came and offered me 
friendship. Offered me aid, assistance, medical 
advice, &., all of which I declined. 

He would gladly be my friend. Now, why do I 
decline it when the tones of his voice are a swecter 
music to my ear than any that ever fell upon it? 
Why, wher Tlisten with a stilled heart, and check- 
ed breath to the last sound of his footsteps? Why, 
when the light of his eye is joy and peace to me? 
Is it that I fear him? No, but myself. I cannot 
endure his friendship. 

T listened to him as unmoved as marble. Heard 
him speak of the past, of the long time he had 
known me, and all the while knew that he was the 
only one who had followed me down, rather up to 
my sky parlor—with an interest, and yet I answer- 
ed, I get along yery well, I need nothing; and 
smiled so icily, that none but a warm heart could 
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have had any life after it foward me. 
pressed the question ; will you not let me be y 
friend? And I answered slowly, “No, I canno 
So help me God, I will stand alone. Then 
kindness he sought to remove my objections, 
my “pride could not always stand me instead of 
human sympathy," and furthermore he believed T 
had through that, shut myself away from all my old 
friends. 

He does not know that I remember his arguments 
and sneers against Platonic affection, and his 5 
sodivs about affinities, Kc. With his free love hon- 
orably offered, I could now be happy anywhere. A 
garret, or cellar, a hovel or prison would be alike 
my home. With him or for him, I could toil joy- 
fully till the last ebbing pulse of life, Ik there was 
love for me in that one heart, the only throne or 
Kingdom I crave, I could live or go anywhere, 
Feeling all this, with my son! in a wild tumult of 
agony, I calinly bade him go, that it would canse 
observation if he staid longer; and he has gone, 
and now were he within my arms, I could not put 
them forth to stay him, could not speak to him, 
lest my fatal secret should be no longer mine ; now 
thongh ittears at my vitals, gnaws and consumes 
me, it is still mine; mine, known only to myself 
and without one living human soul to take an inter 
est in the life I lead, I must journey on from suffer- 
ing to suffering. 

Hour after honr I have paced this room, swal- 
lowing my tears like nectar, till little Mary calls : 
sister, do come to bed!’ The lamp wanes, and 
daylight comes, pale and gray, creeping slowly and 
chillingly along, lengthening and deeponing the 
shadows, that quiver, and still linger in hideous 
shapes on the wall. 

g * * r * * * * 

Very well, woman, yon know your destiny. 
What right have you to Jove; poor, plain, nay, 
ugly; suppress your nature till you can give it no ut- 
terance ; crush out thought and feeling and go cheer- 
fully to your work, bathe your eyes, drink a cup of 
tea, breakfast the children, and remember they are 
your charge, and then sit down to your work —stiteh 
on, and on, don’t crave even a newspaper—concen- 
trate your life in your work, your pretty patterns, 
Ke. You are made for it, You must shed no tears, 
have no vain regrets. 

2 REE ce T „ N y. 

Night — Two weary days more have passed and 
one night of sleep has calmed my nerves. I will 
write lest I forget the use of my pen. Write of 
what occurs day by day, but not of what the heart 
feels—not how that swells, and struggles, and ro- 
bels. 

This morning I rose carly and finished the in- 
fant’s cloak for Mrs. S. It was very beautifal, so 
purely white, soft, and rich—with its border of 
buds and its satin lining. 

Mrs. S. is young, and generous with money. She 
has paid me liberally, and promptly, hence I felt 
that I could promise the children a treat when I 
came back, and what should it be? 

“A book for me, sister,” said Mary, “and formea 
doll, and I will dress it so pretty,” said Ella. T 
kissed them, and as I looked into their sweet young 
faces I wondered that I could not make their love 
sufficient for me. But it is not in woman’s nature 
to do cheerfully a man’s duties until she has once 
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tasted all a woman's life; she must have been a 
wife, and mother, have had her own time to rest 
in another, ere she can step forward gracefully and 
be tho protector, the support of others. 

Mrs. S. brought the baby to see me; she tried on 
the cloak, was satisfied with the work, acknow- 
ledged it was as handsome as an imported one; 
and said, “now you must positively destroy the 
pattern, that’s a good girl, for I don’t want every- 
body to have a cloak like this.” 

T replied, “I have the promise of one to do, for 
Mrs. G. in I. street, and you must be aware that 
ittakes me a long time to design these patterns; 
to this one you will recollect I gave near a weck’s 
labor. If obliged to prepare another I may lose 
the work,” 

“O well, this you must destroy or I shall care 
nothing for the cloak; J won't pay you ifyou don’t.” 

Luckily the money was already in my purse. 

Mrs. G's baby shall not have a cloak like my 
baby’s, she exclaimed, her eyes flashing, hercheeks 
crimsoning, the pretty childlike face distorted with 
passion. She stormed and raved like a spoiled 
child, I rose to leave, when she said spitefully, 
“you need not come for any more work, I will let 
those have it who will regard my wishes.” 

There goes another patron, thought I, for I 
found it hard to bend an iota. At length, I said 
slowly, Mrs. S. I will so change the pattern that it 
shall not be precisely the same ; her coun- 
tenance brightened as she exclaimed, 

“Yes, do; that will answer.” 

The spirit of perverseness was in me, and I re- 
plied, “I thought while working it, that I could im- 
prove it.” Instantly she grew dark again, and: I 
made my escape in haste, ere the storm broke in 
its fury, and left her to pour it out on her poor 
nurse or her husband. 

On the whole, I believe I shall go to shirt mak- 
ing, rather than be subject to these endless caprices 
among women. 

On my way through G. street, stopped at a va- 
riety store and purchased a book of fairy tales for 
Mary, and a doll for Ella, and was tempted into 
buying a set of pewter dishes too, for even with all 
my strivings and great desire for their future, I can- 
not make their present lives entirely without some 
of the indulgences suited to them. A happy child. 
hood is a glorious inheritance; thankful am I that 
T can recall the tender love of my mother, the almost 
unlimited indulgences of my father, the glad bright- 
ness of a beautiful early home. Those visions of 
the past will not be theirs, but they may remember 
far in the future a sister’s devotion. 

ead, Mamba ee ao gE 

Night—Again in this still, quiet solitude, when 
eyes, hands, back, and chest, are all weary with 
toil, I turn again to thee, my pen, my sole conf- 
dent, my friend and comforter. Through thee I 
gossip, forrest and recreation. ‘This morning while 
in the street, I saw a notice of an excursion up the 
river, about ten miles and back for fifty cents. Now 
said I, will be a fine opportunity for me to take 
the children, and I will go. But upon a second 
thought T shrank from the exposure in the erowd, 
and resolved still to confine myself and them to se- 
clusion, and their knowledge of the country, to 
what they see in the parks on Sunday P. M. 

On my return home I met Mrs. L. Smith, for 
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whom I sewed a year ago or more; she spoke to me 
almost kindly. She is not one of those who waste 
gentle words; rigidly moral, she never forgives sin. 
I am sure she rejoices in the belief that a certain 
portion of the human family will suffer eternally, 
that through ceaseless ages there will be no miti- 
gution of their anguish. The acidity of her faith 
has curdled the milk of human kindness in her 
breast, and turned it into gall and wormwood 
against the erring. She asked me if I would go 
with her then to get the work ;—I did so, she walk- 
ed with great rapidity, and I, thinking I detected 
the motive, kept a steady even pace with her. Her 
house resembled herself; sombre, gloomy pictures, 
in old dark frames, straight, hard, expensive chairs, 
cold black marble tables and polished brass grates, 
—the most scrupulous neatness and order seemed 
to prevail, the old waiter at the door had evident- 
ly walked precisely on the same breadth of carpet- 
ing for years; the old housekeeper or upper servant 
had made no change. Woe to the young delin- 
quent who may enter within these walls—thought 
I; Argus eyes willbe ever upon you. Just at this 
point I took out my watch to ascertain the honr, 
for I was beginning to grow impatient with the 


time consumed in fixing and rearranging the work. 


While doing this, Mrs. S. turned upon me with a 
look of amazement, of incensed purity—and asked 
me how I, a poor girl, a seamstress, could afford 
to wear a watch; it looked, she thonght, very sus- 
picious ; she doubted very much whether a virtu- 
ous girl could get articles of that kind, and on the 
whole she would not have her work done by one 
of my sort—her face grew red and she shook with 
virtuous indignation, I suppose. 

I rose, looked at her quite calmly, determined 
to suppress my rising ire and answer in a dignified 
manner. 

She should have no power over me. I might, 
I replied, tell you how I came in possession of this 
watch ; I might tell you that it was the gift of my 
dead father—nnd that I would only part with it 
for bread for those who are dearer to me than self 
but I scorn to enter upon a self defence when 
there is only a coarse and cruel suspicion against 
me. You, madam, are a sensualist, you have a 
nature low enough to prostitute yourself for gold, 
or you could never suspect one of your own sex 
of unworthy acts. It is you, and such as you, 
with your untempted virtue, and puritanic self 
righteousness, who drive helpless, defenceless girls 
to destruction, and then clothed in disloyalty to 
your own sex, you mount upon their fallen hopes 
to some desired eminence, and standing there, lift 
up your hands and eyes in holy horror, and cry 
out, “go aside, we are holier than thou ;” but to the 
base profligate, to the hoary headed villain, blear- 
eyed and bloated, you say with smiles, come to us, 
we will not drive you hence, we do not know your 
foul crimes, crimes that darken earth and shut up 
heaven from your victims. We do not see you 
when you lure young innocent children into sin, 
therefore we are supposed to be ignorant of it. 
We say we despise you, but we bow before your 
potent power, we dare not cut you, we will marry 
you, or give you our daughters, we will have you 
for our friends, we will eat of your bread, and 
drink of your cup, but there must be a great, an 
impassable barrier between your victims and us. 
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The woman, who has veered from the narrow, 
straight path, shall be tortured by our contempt ; 
we will give her hard work and poor fare, perchance 
not even that; we will crush out all hope, we will 
shut up every avenue to a return to a pure life. 

Woman, I have been tempted ; the tempter still 
trails along my path ; I know the weakness that 
comes from hunger and weariness ; beware, lest at 
the last, the blood of my soul be found in your 
skirts that you deem so pure and spotless: 

I spoke very rapidly, but was quite calm until T 
found myself in the street. She had indeed at- 
tempted an apology, which I chose not to hear. I 
had made her quail, but I did not want her work 
and would not have it. 

I walked rapidly forward, brushing, unheeding, 
past rich, aud poor, for my soul was stirred to its 
vory depths, 

Suddenly my hand was seized by some one, and 
on looking down I saw Maria L., the little hunch- 
back girl, who for some weeks I have missed from 
herdaily walks. She looked at me with earnest, 
tearful eyes, and said. My sister has come back to 
me, will you come and see her? She is ill, will 
you forgive her wrong? I did not know she had 
a sister. 

T had felt that she had a great grief in her heart, 
but I had never asked what it was, and now while 
my blood was yet leaping in my veins I could not 
talk; I knew it all, her look of intense anguish re- 
vealed her woe—I had been speaking for her, I 
shrank not therefore from what might follow, and 
went with her to her home. 

(To be continued.) 
— : 
For the Una. 
BY MRS. E. J. AMES. 
Would’st thou possess the great divine idea ? 
Be truly to thy destiny devoted ; 
Genius, is God's free gift but honesty 
Of purpose must be in thyself denoted! 
In recognition of each high placed duty— 

Be hopeful—patient—self-sustaining—strong; 
A generous seeker after truth and beauty ; 

And all the high aims which to life belong. 
Have thou respect unto the Auman soul 

After the image of its God created. 

Humanity in one harmonious whole 

Claims that its liberties be justly mated. 

Then strive thou with the light of progress to illu- 
mine 

The mental darkness of the oppressed amid 
human. 
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Express thy being nobly—candidly— 
Live active—earnest—liberal—and employ 
Thine hours that each may bring some higher joy, 
Some greater good unto humanity! 
Seek for the germ of a diviner life 
Amid the weeds that spring in earthliest natures ; 
While with a Heaven-informimg spirit rife 
Lead to the light all soul-bewildered creatures! 

Of this be sure, where’er thou find’st the-needy, 
‘The sick and sad, bowed down with want and care, 
There let the helpful heart and hand be ready, 

His deep necessities to aid and bear! 
And while thou freely giv’st to those who need 
thy giving, 
Look kindly on the humble hand that labors for 
its living! 
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Dear Una:—As I was reading the Star, the oth- 
er day, (a thing I do not often have time to do 
with all my six children and butone servant,) my 
eye chanced to fall upon a series of resolutions 
passed at a baby meeting in Nurserydom ; where- 
in they asserted their rights, and claimed redress 
for wrongs inflicted upon them by their mamma’s. 
There were some flings at a movemeut known as 
woman’s rights,in the preamble, but as I have no 
time to know whether Ihave my rights or not, I 
shall give you the resolutions, and results of read- 
ing them in Nurserydom at Bellgrove. I was for 
some time undecided whether to suppress the news 
of this rebellion altogether, or put a bold face on 
the matter, and let those six youngsters, the eldest 
nine years of age, have them to discuss. There is 
nothing in the world so delights our Johnny as a 
newspaper; he crows, claps his hands, and with 
nervous eagerness throws aside rattle, whip and 
bells for a good shake of a paper; and when the 
fragments iy from his hands his joy is unbounded. 
At the first rustle of one he kicks and squirms out 
of my lap. Now Iam a small woman, exactly 
witches weight is mine, while Johnny weighs 
twenty-six pounds, and is six months old, so you 
sce it’s little use to contend with him. I entered 
the room with fear and trembling, but found little 
master asleep, and his sister Mary (there's a Mary 
in every family,) rocking the cradle and dressing a 
doll, for in our family the maternal element is 
largely developed. After hesitating, and coughing 
as people always do when embarrassed, I began : 
My dears, there has been a baby meeting ; shall I 
read you about it? in which they complain of great 
wrongs. Hereupon baby awoke, and looked fixed- 
ly at me, but did not, as usual, make any moye- 
ment for the paper, and I began almost to imagine 
there was reproach in his eye, when all the others, 
even down to little Tom, begged me to read on; 
so I read on, and cach child commented duly ; 
but they all asserted that the wrongs therein set 
forth were not such as they had to complain of; 
they had no desire for a place in mamma’s bed, 
smothered down with grown up people; they pre- 
ferred their own clean, airy cribs; they knew no- 
thing about any lap-dogs, or Bridgets, or Godfrey's 
cordial; they had wrongs, grievious wrongs, but 
they did not know as they ought to speak of them 
it was a delicate matter; but after due encourage- 
ment and discussion, their wrongs and demands 
for justice were embodied in resolutions to be ap- 
pended to those of the first convention, as a supple- 
ment, or as the proceedings ofan auxiliary so- 
ciety. Your object is, I understand, to speak the 
truth, therefore, as the organ of these children, I 
send them all to you— 

Ivvants’ Rigurs Convenrion.—A large and 
spirited meeting of infants was recently held 
in Nurserydom, at which they asserted their 
rights and called for an immediate redress of the 
wrongs which had been inflicted upon them. 

Whereas, we have been brought into existence 
without being consulted at all in regard to our feel- 
ings or wishes, thus laying the immediate authors 
of our existence under the strongest obligations to 
see that our rights are protected, and our wants 
supplied, therefore 

Ktesolved, That we claim the right to draw our 
nourishment from that fountain which nature has 
provided for our sustenance, and which is univer- 
sally admitted to be the only source from which 
we can derive materials fora vigorous growth ; 
and that the too common practice of cutting off 
our supplies from this source, to avoid the necessi- 
ty of attendance on our wants, is inhuman, and 
unworthy of a Christian mother. 

Resolved, That we earnestly protest against the 
partiality sometimes exhibited by our mothers, in 
nursing lap-dogs, and making parlor companions 
of them, as though they were the real offspring in- 
stead of ourselves, while we are turned over to 
Bridget. 

Resolved, That we claim as our right, a place in 
the parental bed, and deem ita very poor excuse 
for tucking us away with the nurse, that our mo- 
ther comes home from parties late at night, and 
doesnot wish to be broken of her rest: 
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Resolved, That we are opposed to taking medi- 
cine, when it would seldom be required if we were 
properly taken care of by our mothers; and es. 
pecially do we raise our yoices, against the practice 
of many nurses, who stealthily keep a bottle of pare- 
goric or Godfrey’s cordial, and force down our 
throats a dose in the evening, so that we may not 
disturb them in the night. 

Resolved, That our being called cross and ugly, 
because we raise our voices against being statled 
with improper food, while the nourishment nature 
has provided is withheld from us, is a most outrage- 
ous slander upon our tempers. 

Resolved, That in consequence of these and 
many other abuses to which we are subjected, 
mostof us become sickly, and about half of our 
number die before we are old enough to take care 
of ourselves. 

Resolved, That our cry shall be—“ War, war,” 
and not— Peace, peace,” until our wrongs are 
redressed and our rights restored to us. 

Voted, That the proceedings of this Convention 
be published in all the papers from Maine to Tex- 
as.—Odd Fellow. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

Whereas, our fathers being often absent six, 
seven and eight weeks or months at a time, and 
when they return, insist upon our being well be- 
haved and affectionate, when in truth we do not 
know them or their wishes, and are in mortal fear 
of them: and whereas, their complaints of our noise 
and frolics banish us from the parlor to the nursery, 
where it is dark and lonely, for we do not then 
have the light of our mothers’ eye: and whereas 
the stove is old and smokes, and the carpet faded, 
therefore 

Resolved, That we consider thisa great wrong 
which ought speedily to be redressed, for we con- 
sider our fathers equally responsible with our mo- 
thers for our existence; and we hereby demand 
that they give to us a share of the affection they lav- 
ish upon their horses; and to our moral training 
and education a portion of the time they devote to 
the political interests of the country, and the news 
of the barroom. It not being expected that wo- 
man should know anything of politics, we ask who 
is to direct the outflow of our patriotism, and 
guide us aright, if our fathers leave this teaching to 
the accidents of the day ? 

Resolved, That fathers who drink, smoke, or 
chew tobacco, or otherwise indulge in a sensual 
life, cause to very young children intense suffering. 
The breath reeking with the fumes of rum and to- 
bacco, produces nansea, langor, and extreme 
pain; therefore resolved, that when fathers have 
made little infants thus ill, they are bound to di- 
vide the care with the mother, and not suppose 
thatshe who has borne the child and still nourish- 
es it, with her own life, is able to sit all night with 
it in her arms to keep it quiet. 

Resolved, That we consider it the duty of every 
father, if he would have the love and reverence of 
his children, to share with the mother the duties of 
the nursery, the system of home instruction, and 
bear with her an equal part of life's burdens. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of our meeting 
be appended to those of the one held in Nurserydom 
and be sent for publication to all the world. 

— seo — 
For the Una. 
NOTES FROM THE WEST. NO. 2. 

“ Perhaps you will subscribe for the ‘ Visiter,’ 
again,” remarked Mr. S. „as Mr. H Was 
leaving the room. “ No,“ replied Mr. H— , “ I 
do not agree with all of Mrs. Swisshelm’s notions 
about woman’s rights.“ Donkey, thinks I to my- 
self, if there were no ideas in the world but those 
to which you subscribe, I would clap thirteen eggs 
under our blue hen just as soon as she manifested 
a disposition for setting. Subscribers to a paper 
of your editing, would be served with various dishes 
manufactured from one idea—all of them seasoned 
with an emphatie—“ it is just so, my dear sir!“ 
Now, Mr. II. is a progressionist, according to his 
opinion of himself; but like a great many of that 
class of people, he seemed to think that progression 
is simply adopting his own ideas, notwithstand- 


— — 
ing they may have been exploded times, to the 
number of a thousand and one, and must needs 
disappear with the generation that is now passin 
away. In their estimation, the great questions of 
the day are finally settled—nothing more can be 
clicited by investigation and discussion. 

It is sald that there is a culminating point with 
nations; that the finger of Fate writes upon them, 
“Thus far, and no farther shalt thou go;“ and 
that their course is then backward instead of for. 
ward, and downward instead of upward, Anil js 
it not so with many individuals? Having sonnd. 
ed the shallow depths of their own comprehensions, 
they are certain, decidedly so, that there is nothing 
more to be comprehended ; and that all are sim- 
pletons or madmen, that refuse to be cooped u 
within their own customary range of thought, an 
to revolve, like satelites, around the few ideas, 
which, to them, embody the sum total of human 
knowledge. Comets, as well as fixed stars, have 
their duties to perform, and their destinies to ful- 
fill; and neither can perform the functions of the 
other. Would it not be about as consistent fora 
fixed star to undertake to bring a comet under its 
own jurisdiction, aud to control its erratic motions, 
as it is for one mind to undertake to set bounda- 
ries to the action and researches of another mind, 
and to say, “ Thus far, and no farther shalt thou 
go!“ Individual minds have their duties to per 
form, and their destinies to fulfill. And is it nota 
peculiarly shallow mind that would restrict all oth- 
er minds within its own customary range of thought, 
and deny the existence of ideas which it cannot 
comprehend ? 

Man says he must have liberty in order to per- 
fectly develop his manhood ; and if he would only 
insist that it is necessary in order to develop the 
individual, irrespective of sex, there would be no 
occasion for finding fault with his premises. But 
so long as he claims exclusive privileges for him- 
self, and insists upon retaining woman in a state 
of physical and intellectual bondage, there seems 
to be good and sufficient grounds for entering a 
caveat against his proceedings. We expect no fi- 
vors from these men who do not understand the 
female mind, and, measuring it by their own, tke 
it for granted, thatits researches must be confine 
within definable boundaries, over which it cannot 
break without encroaching upon masculine prero- 
gatives. Having arrived at their own culminating 
point, they wish every body else to stand still be- 
side them, or revolve, like satelites, around them. 

And these men—tell it abroad, that the sons of 
chivalry may understand onr position and come to 
our rescue—these strenuous opponents of individ- 
ual development irrespective of sex, are women’s 
keepers! and from their clutches we pray to be de- 
livered. Brethren—noble and magnanimous—who 
are seeking to develop the individual, irrespective 
of sex,—come, come to the rescue! 


Harner N. TORRET. 
— — 


NOTES FOR THE UNA. 

It is very important that the position of wo- 
man should be considered with reference to the 
age in which she lives. When war was the 
leading occupation of mankind, it was very rea- 
sonable that womankind should look after the 
daily bread, else her children would starve. 
When every woman was liable to be seized by a 
marauder and carried into slavery, or a worse 
fate, it was perhaps for her interest to be shut 
up within four walls and guarded from men’s 
eyes. Are the same things needful or wise 
now? Slavery was once an improvement on 
the custom of murdering every prisoner of war- 
Is it the less a sin anda curse now, when the 
moral sentiment and economical needs of the 
age have gone far beyond it ? 

So Theodore Parker, in a late sermon on 
Woman, shows how this age of machinery is 
changing the position of woman. He says: 
„When all manufactures were domestic; when 
every garment was made at home; every net 
wove at home; every thread spun at home; 
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A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


every fleece dyed at home; when the husband 
provided the wool or the sheepskin, and the 
wife made it a coat; when the husband brought 
home a sack of corn on a mule’s back, and the 
wife pounded it in a mortar, or ground it be- 
tween two stones, as in the Old ‘Testament; 
then the domestic function might well consume 
all the time of a very able headed woman. 
But now a days, when so much work is done 
abroad; when the flour mills of Rochester and 
Boston take the place of the pestle and mortar, 
and the hand mill of the Old Testament; when 
Lowell and Lawrence are two enormous Old 
‘Testament women spinning and weaving, year 
ont and year in, day and night both; when 
so much of woman's work is done by the 
butcher and the baker, by the tailor and the 
cook, and the maker, and she is no lon- 
ger obliged to dip or mould with her own hands 
every candle that “ goeth not out by night,” as 
in the Old Testament woman's housekeeping— 
you see how very much of woman's time is left 
for other functions. This will become yet more 
the case. Ere long, a great deal of lofty sci- 
ence will be applied to housekeeping, and work 
be done by aker than human hands, in the 
house, as out of it. And accordingly you sce 
that the class of women not wholly taken up by 
the domestic function, will get larger and lar- 
ger.” 

In this connection we wish to speak of the in- 
troduction of sewing machines, and of the cut- 
ting of dresses by measure. These may seem 
trifles, but they will do immense good in redu- 
cing woman's time for higher and better uses. 
It is astonishing how many women think indus- 
try consists entirely in sewing, and fancy them- 
selves employed when their fingers are busy in 
useless work which does not develop one fac- 
ulty of mind or body. When there are more 
occupations open to woman, she will have more 
resources, and an intellectual woman will no 
more think of doing her own sewing, thanaman 
does of making his coats. She will write, or 
teach, or preach, or practice law, or medicine, 
or whatsoever she is fitted for; and with the 
proceeds pay liberally her dress maker, or 
seamstress, who can do well what she would do 
ill. Then the sewing machines will be perfect- 
ed, since it is in large establishments only that 
machinery can be used to advantage, and our 
work will be done better and cheaper. 

T am sure every man who has suffered from the 
domestic disarrangements and fretted temper 
of his household, on dressmaking days, will join 
with us in desiring this improvement. No 
doubt many will mourn over the change, as we 
suppose there were many who thought no home 
could be sacred and endeared without the turn 
of the spinning wheel, or the cheerful sound of 
the loom; but the march of improvement must 
go on, and for every pleasant avocation de- 
stroyed, a more lasting and real advantage will 
be gained. X. 
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NOTES FROM THE SOUTH, 
Co.umpus, GEORGIA, May 12,1853. 
To the Editor of the Una. 

Whilst others are laboring so zealously to 
cmancipate our sex from the very circumscribed 
Sphere“ in which, for ages, we have been forced 
to exist, or submit; 1 cannot refrain from express- 
ing a few random thoughts, with the earnest re- 
quest that the momentous subject of „ Woman's 
elevation,” respecting her “ rights,” influences 
and condition, both present and past, should be 
fairly and fearlessly discussed. ‘ That the present 
education of woman, tends to weakness and des- 
pondence,” is a fact not admitting a doubt, and 
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| it ought to be the serious, earnest duty of editors 
and writers to try at least to correct the evils of so 
much misery and magnitude, “ That the wrongs 
of society are unfavorable to the development of 
her faculties,” and that public opinion greatly cir- 
cumscribes her sphere of usefulness and enjoyment, 
is another fact, too glaring not to be scen and felt 
in our daily intercourse with the world. The 
sphere ofour sex mnst be determined by capacity, 
ability and actual attainments, ; 

Admitting there are legal and social obstacles 
in the way to woman’s emancipation, let us not 
lay too much stress upon this, and the force of 
mere public opinion. Eat us sce if we are not of- 
ten found wanting in native courage, energy and 
stability of character, and that we effectually re- 
move the radical evils and errors under whieh most 
of our sex are laboring, While legislators are en- 
dowing colleges and universities for the young 
men of our country, where they are uired by 
college discipline to remain from fonr to six years, 
what is being done for our sex in the way of en- 
dowing permanent organized institutions? With 
the exception of a few seminaries, ephemeral 
boarding schools spring up here, and have their ex- 
istonce long enough for the young ladies of our 
land to“ work a few little cats in worsted, and 
dogs in perforated board, or canvass,” or per- 
chance they may snatch time cnough from the 
whirl of the dance and polka, to conjugate a few 
latin verbs, the impression of which, only lasts 
till they become dissipated by the frivolity of light- 
eremployments! Who can deny that one of the 
grandevils in the education of our sex, is a mere 
superficial education. 

Too much attention is given to the merely orna- 
mental education, while the solid and really sub- 
stantial are in many cases, almost entirely neglect- 
ed. Thence, the want of ability and inclination 
among a greater portion of tho sex, to engage in 
ey thing more than the rounds of household du- 
ties, or the display of mere costly, elaborate per- 
sonal attire! Mind from its very nature, must 
have some object on which to fix attention, and if 
the inclinations are not properly directed they 
must evaporate in the frivolity of their engage- 
ments, while their energies will become prostrated 
and the estimate of us by others, must be held in 

proportion to actual acquirement and attainments. 

t more time be bestowed upon a practical and 
solid education and the nature and sphere of our 
duties in life will have become changed, while 
every obligation which society can impose, will 
become strengthened. Man, will thus, in a meas- 
ure cease to regard our sex as the mere buttertlies 
of creation, alone necessary to diversify the long 

lains of urs existence! Then will man with all 
iis strength, and magnitude, find his equal in 
mind and firmness of purpose, He will thencease 
to monopolize every trade and profession, every 
civil right which is now denied to a very great 
portion of the human race“ who have little or no 
field for the exercise of their higher, faculties; no 
scope for the display of ability ; no motive to exer- 
tion; no usefor knowledge! 

Traly yours, 
H. L. CLARKE. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


On Tuesday, 12th inst., in Committee of the 
Whole, the report that it is inexpedient to act on 
the petition of several parties, that women may 
vote, was taken up. 

Mr. Greene, of Brookfield, opposed the report, 
contending that women, being capable of giving or 
withholding their assent to the acts of government, 
shonld, upon every principle of justice and e uli- 
ty, be permitted to participate in its administra- 
tion. He denied that men were of right the guar- 
dians or trustees of women, since they had not been 
appointed, but had usurped that position. Wo- 
men had inherent natural rights as a portion of the 
people, and they should be permitted to vote in or- 
der to protect those inherent rights. 

Mr. Keyes, for Abington, paid a warm tribute 
to the virtues and abilities of the fairer sex, and 
was willing to concede that they were to some ox. 
tent oppressed and denied their rights, but he did 
not believe the granting of the privileges these pe- 
titioners claimed would tend to elevate or amelior- 
ate their condition. Woman exerted great power 
by the exercise of her feminine graces and virtues, 
Which she would lose the moment she should step 
beyond her proper sphere, and mingle with the at 
fairs of State [111 ] 

Mr. Whitney, of Boylston, believed that the same 
reasoning that would deny the divine right of kings 
to govern men without their consent, would also 
deny a similar right of men over women. The 
Committee had given the best of reasons for grant- 
ing the prayer of the petitioners, and then reported 
that they have leave to withdraw. He proceeded 
to expatiate on the grievances to which women are 
subjected, and concluded by moving as an amend- 
ment to the report, ‘ that the prayer of the petition- 
ers ought to be granted.’ 

The Committee then rose, and had leave to sit 
again. 

Wednesday, the first business of importance was 
the taking up in Committee of the reports, leave to 
withdraw, relative to giving certain privilages to 
women. Question on the amendment of Mr. 
Whitney, of Boylston, to amend the conclusion of 
the reports, by inserting, that the prayer of the 
petitioners be granted,’ 

Debate ensued on the subject, between Messrs. 
Marvin, of Winchendon, and Kingman, of West 
Bridgewater, when the question was taken, and 
Mr. Whitney’s amendment rejected. 

Mr. Marvin then moved to substitute ‘inexpe- 
dient to act,’ for ‘leave to withdraw,’ which was 
adopted. 2 

The Committee then rose, and recommended 
the adoption of the report as amended, by a vote 
of 108 to 44.—Lilerator. 
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Toventna Dericacy.—There were many lite 
tle occurrences which suggested to me, with great 
consolation, how natural itis to gentle hearts to 
be considerate and delicate towards any inferiority. 
One of these particularly touched me. 1 happen- 
ed to stroll into the litle church when a marriage 
was just concluded, and the young couple had to 
sign the register. 

The bridegroom to whom the pen was handed 
first, made arude cross for his mark: the bride, 
who came next, did the same. 

Now, I had known the bride when I was last 
there, not only as the prettiest girl in the place, but 
as having quite distinguished herself in the school, 
and I could not help looking at her with some sur- 
prise. She came aside and whispered to me, while 
tears of honest love and admiration stood in her 
bright eves : 

“Ho's a dear good fellow, Miss—but he can’t 
write yet—he’s going to learn of me—and I 
would’nt shame him for the world!“ 

Why, what had I to fear, I thought, when thore 
was this nobility in the soul of a laboring man's 
daughter !—Bleak House, 


Any knowledge whichis not an internal con- 
sciousness as well as an external fact, is no better 
than sunlight reflected from the moon. 
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PROVIDENCE, AUGUST 1, 1853, 


THE MORAL CHARACTER OF WOMAN. 
r [Continued.] 


Before we had time to finish our examination 
and analysis of the Moral Character of Woman, 
we find ourselves called to an account for the 
assertion which we made, that woman was not 
superior to man in her entire moral nature.— 
Judging from the number of protests against 
this principle, we must conclude that the doc- 
trine of man’s intellectual superiority, and wo- 
man’s moral goodness, or superior nature, which 
we have long looked upon as the foundation of 
much of the mischief between the sexes, is even 
more deeply rooted than we had belioved. 


If woman is inherently man’s superior mor- 


‘ally, then the same law and gospel cannot an- 


swer for both. We must not demand that man 
shall be as temperate, as chaste, as pure, as 
honorable, and upright as woman, for the all- 
sufficient reason that there is an inability to be 
so. For ourselves, we have not so learned the 
law, but that whoso violates in the least is guilty 
of the whole. 

An analytical investigation of the moral nature 
of woman, with a view of marking its distinc- 
tive differences from that of man, is made al- 
most impracticable by the fact that we have no 
such unquestionable philosophy of human 
nature as would afford us firm ground and fix- 
ed points for observation and distance of de- 
parture. 

Human science has well-nigh resolved the rid- 
dle of the inanimate creation, and ascertained its 
elements, their modes of combination, and the 
laws and conditions of their multifarious agen- 
ey, but man himself is still a mystery in the 
science of men. Differences of sex are mark- 
ed throughout their respective constitutions in 
every quality, attribute and action, physical, in- 
tellectual and moral; but education, habit, con- 
ditions, opportunity and artificial influences, so 
greatly influence manifestation, that an almost 
miraculous penetration is required to trace ap- 
pearances to their causes, and discover the es- 
sential character of the springs in the primi- 
tive constitution from which they flow. If we 
could even reduce the peculiar elements of wo- 
manhood to simple and exact definition; if we 
could call every faculty and force by its des- 
criptive name, measure its sphere of activity, 
and determine its agency and use, to a perfect 
demonstration, the standard of judgment for 
the rank and value of the faculties and func- 
tions of human nature is yet so imperfect 
and unjust, that the claims which we prefer 
for her proper rights and liberties, in virtue 
of her endowments, would, perhaps, be but 
little helped in the world's apprehension. So 
long as Alexander, Lord Bacon, Washington, 


ration, and Jesus of Nazereth is rejected of men, 
the best thingsin our nature cannot receive a 
due estimate. Dr. Clarke says that the 
smallest verse in the New ‘Testament—* Jesus 
wept,” was generally omitted by the seribes, 
who copied the scriptures during the iron age 
of chivalry. They apprehended that the ten- 
derness of tears would materially impeach the 
manhood of the Redeemer! Have all the 
changes yet passed upon the world’s opinions 
and feelings, which would make the entire char- 
acter of Jesusin all its divine depth popular 
with even the best among us? ‘There is indeed 
enough of that light which, *lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world” to secure from 
the gifted a sentimental admiration for the per- 
fectly beautiful in the son of Man, but is it not 
still held to be only an ideal, and unattainable 
excellence ? And what reception, what con- 
sideration, what allowance would such goodness 
aud wisdom obtain, if presented for treatment 
in actual human form in this age, any more than 
in any other age which the world has yet seen? 

What we have to say, is therefore put under 
protection of protest, first, against the confused, 
erroneous, and inadequate philosophy of human 
nature, which prevails in the world, and second, 
against the undue and unsound relative value 
which is customarily given to the diverse facul- 
ties and functions of mind and morals, as they 
are exhibited inthe various offices of human 
life. 

The entire human nature—all the faculties 
and impulses manifested by the human soul—are 
usually divided into two classes, respectively call- 
ed, mind and morals, intellect and affections, 


head and heart; the distinguishing attributes of | 


the former class being perception, thought, 


and John Milton, are the idols of human admi- | imitation, and ideality. 


knowledge—of the latter, inclination, emotion, | 


feeling, under various modifications and names, 
This latter class of qualities is very complex 
and diverse; it is made up of so many, and 
dissimilar tendencies, serving in so many offices, 
that it cannot be said of them collectively, that 
they predominate in the character of either sex. 
They have been distinguished better by the 
phrenologists than by the metaphysicians— 
Without insisting upon a philosophically exact 
classification, we will gain our object by con- 
sidering them as well divided into, First, the in- 
stinets or propensities which are most common 
tomen and animals, such as alimentiveness, 
intersexual love, the impulse to violence and 
cunning, either for aggression or self de- 
fence; conjugal attachment, attachment to off- 
spring, to place, gregariousness, and acquisitive- 
ness, with their defects and abuses. Second, the 
semi-sentiments, such as love of approbation, 
self-esteem, firmness, and their irregularities; 
Third, the moral sentiments, benevolence, con- 
cientiousness and hope; Fourth, the religious 
sentiments, supernaturality, reverence and sub- 
limity; Fifth, mixed sentiments, mirthfulness, 


| goes, mainly garnered. Here their superiority is 


| griefs as well as their greatest acknowledged ex- 
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One must have y 
studied and observed the intrinsic cha 
each of these powers, their rauge of 
capacity of combination, reciprocal play | 
tween them and the intellectual faculties, whethe 
er acting alone or in combination, before an ac- 
curate estimate of their value can be formed, and 
before the position of the sex or individual in 
whom they predominate ean be justly deter- 
mined; and, even then, to know their worth, wa 
must have the perfect standard of goodness and 
use first fairly established. Burdened with all 
these difliculties and uncertainties, we proceed — 
to indicate such apprehensions as we have and 
can availably employ for the purposes of the 
inquiry in hand. 

The lower instincts are a most im portant as well 
asa primary group in the constitution of a ra- 
tional creature. How do they divide in their most 
active manifestation in the respective sexes? 

Confessedly, those which have the brute 
character strongest are found most active in the 
masculine portion of humanity. ‘Che blind and 
irreflective sex-impulse, cruelty—and combative- 
ness, destructiveness, acquisitiveness, and the 
appetites which sustain the animal life, are most 
abused among the male sex, while conjugal at 
tachment, love and care of offspring, attach- 


ment to home and friends, with the caution 
which guards life and averts violence and mis 
) 


| 
| 


chief, prevail and rule in the life of woman:— 
The ministry of these gentler qualities in the 
service and sanctification of life are not with- 
out their due appreciation in the world’s regards, 
and accordingly, women have their chief honot 
in general opinion from the beneficent employ- 
ment of these qualities. 

Through them also, they have their sorest 


cellences. In this lower sphere of their activ- 
ities their fate and fortunes are, as the world 


not questioned and need not be pressed. In 
the second class, the semi-sentiments,—she 
takes the larger share of love of approbation, 
and the lesser of self-esteem, and her firmness 
generally follows the cast of her qualities of the 
first, third and fourth classes. How docs this 
tell for her character? Lack of self-esteem and 
activity of approbativeness combined, help at 
once her devotedness aud her dependency, her 
plasticity, her docility,and her abjectness.— 
In slavish conditions these points have the ef 
fect to shackle and degrade her, but in just re- 
lations and under right institutions, both pri- 
vate and public, how beautiful and how gener- 
ous would be their effect! Meekness with its un- 
selfiishness, and deference with its graceful self 
surrendering, would be the beneficent service 
which such endowments would render in all 
the offices of related life; and the lack of firm- 
ness (if such there be,) as a blind impulse, would 
leave her free to show constancy and persevet= 
ance only in those things to which her highest 
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and best impulses would devote her to husband, 
brother, friend, children, to the human family 
and to God, as the appropriate faculties impeled 
her. 

By natural provision, therefore, in this class 
of feelings, she is also favorably distinguished, 
and they are just of that kind, which as they 
now help her subjection to the ruling sex, 
would in their largest freedom secure her from 
arrogance and usurpation. A slave that never 
rebels has little tendency toabuse power justly 
conferred. Her nature makes her freedom 
safe to all the subjects of her authority. 

In the moral sentiments—proper benevolence, 
conscientiousness and hope, she certainly does 
not fall below an equal apportionment. 

The first named, combined with other active 
faculties, takes the form of courtesy and amenity» 
and gives hera generous, wide-spread sympa- 
thy, pity, compassion and tenderness ; which 
are supported by her love of offspring, warmth 
of friendship, small self-esteem, &e.;and are es- 
pecially sustained by her delicacy, of sensitive- 
ness, and the fine tone of her physical organization. 

Her conscientiousness is so modified as to dis- 
pose her rather to endurance than to daring 
for the right, and this may save her from ernel- 
ty aud harshness, which in man abuses devotion 
to justice, warped, as it is in him, by the greater 
activity of those feelings which tend to blood 
and violence. 

Equity, as the softener of law, is a conspicuous 
quality of the feminine judgment in the admin- 
istration of civil jurisprudence. ‘The ruthless 
sweep of general principles, and the rigid an- 
thority of precedents, she would bend and sub- 
due to meet the right of any individual case, 
relying upon her instincts to restore the authori- 
ty of rule, as often as mercy abated severity. — 
The masculine constitution of mind, maintains 
order and the authority of established prece- 
dents, as rigidly as if the heart’s wisdom could 
not be trusted to mediate between that of the 
head and the exceptional cases in which it 
works acknowledged wrong. Our Judges often 
confess that their feelings are in opposition to 
their judgments, and are even proud to make a 
very Moloch of theiridolized law. ‘The femi- 
nine heart and head would temper justice with 
a relieving mercy, more like tothe government 
of the Divine, in whom the parent is not whol- 
ly lost in the sovereign. 

Just as civilization advances, policy grows fo- 
minine in character, and capital punishment, im- 
prisonment for debt, war, and slavery, abate in 
the world's system, This tendency shews that 
woman is fitted for the bench and the throne, 
not to rule, as man does, alone, but co-equal 
with him ; for unlimited power is dangerous in 
either sex, and tends to the perversion of their 
humanity. 

The poets married all their gods, because 
the ideal of government in heayen and earth 
combines both sexes in that mystical unity of 
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marriage which our legal philosophy now so 
greatly misunderstands and so barbarously a- 
buses. As yet husband and wife are only theore- 
tically one in private and domestic relations. 
If this is true in the nature of things, 
why not in all the functions of a human exis- 
tence ? and why should such union be pervert- 
ed in any case into annihilation of one of the 
parties, instead of their combination with each 
other? Practically the one is nothing and the 
other is doubled. Nature teaches that they 
should be blended and incorporated, preserving 
the life and energy of both ; then, whatever is 
wanting in either will be supplied, and the ex- 
cess of each will be remedied and corrected by 
the other. 

The ever springing hopefulness which be- 
longs to this class of faculties is so strong, so 
steady, so magnanimous in woman, that it an- 
swers and justifies in her that hyperbole of St, 
Paul, which he employs as if language were 
too poor to utter all the truth of it, “in hope be- 
lieving against hope.” 

In the mother and wife itis exemplified un- 
der trials and disappointments which would be 
the despair of man. He has it in heroism and 
religion, but with woman itis common and as efli- 
cient as an instinct. The value of the facultyis 
so great that the apostle says “we are saved by 
hope,“ and elsewhere, he ranks it in that im- 
mortal trinity of feelings which survives knowl- 
edge, tongues and prophecy, and every other 
faculty that is over magnified now by the 
world’s esteem. Of faith, hope, and charity, 
none will pretend that woman has not the full 
equal share constitutionally alotted to humani- 
ty. It would require more space, and deserve 
more eloquence of language than we can coni- 
mand, to exhibit the value of these qualities 
and demonstrate her proper endowments in 
them. Let earnest and capable thinkers pur- 
sue these hasty and imperfect suggestions, and 
a world of light and beauty will reward the de- 
velopment of the leading thought there is in them. 

In the religious sentiments, Reverence and 
Supernaturality, we may spare both argument 
and illustration to indicate her equality. With 
sublimity, strictly understood, she is less en- 
dowed, but its finer modification, ideality, is 
feminine in every quality and application — 
Even in combination with the intellect, Shaks- 
peare, the most womanly man among men, has 
his equals of the sex, as is abundantly manifest 
in both prose and poetry. In its application to 
morals, manners, the arts, and especially in that 
sensibility which it gives to feeling, and that 
spirit of divination which it affords of insight 
into character, woman is miraculously endowed. 
Hence the sex of the Muses, the Sybils and 
Priestesses of natural religion. This also is a 
theme for a separate essay. We have searcely 
opened until we are obliged to dismiss it. Any 
adequate discussion of it would bea poem and 
a prophecy in form and substance. 
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The mixed sentiments, which we have 
named ideality and mirthfulness, fall for 
the purposes of our argument within our 
previous hints, the one under sublimity, 
the other, in much of its effects, may be re- 
garded as auxiliary to hope. Their light and 
joy, and blessing, their beauty and good use, 
are beyondall estimate in the current services 
of ordinary life. We do not undertake to af- 
firm that woman excels in mirthfulness or im- 
itation—she may not be equal, but she is not 
much inferior oven here, for she does not lack 
the advantages which they are capable of yield- 
ing in any use or duty. The ordinary forms in 
which she exhibits them are perhaps, too hasti- 
ly put down for levity and recklessness as to 
the one, and to servile incompetency for self-di- 
rection,in the other, Of these abuses she has 
her full share. We will even admit more than 
this, and assent to the discredit they attach to 
her. Our point is made all the stronger if they 
areonly admitted to be rich and full in her 
natural measure of them, And here again we 
ask for her in these, as in her other powers 
perverted and abused, such relief of her con- 
dition, and such change in the influences to 
which she is subjected, as shall bring them out 
in all their harmony, vigor and beauty. ‘That 
she has them is enough. Nature is wise in all 
the provisions she makes. Let us find their 
best use, and derive the benefit. 

We have sought to give no ex parte testi- 
mony, and here on the very ground where so 
much has always been conceded to woman we 
have set up no claims toa superior moral nature 
forher. We have kept steadily in view the dis- 
similarity ofthe sexes, and it is upon this very dis- 
tinction that we have based the demand for unity 
of action, for an equality of right to self-gov- 
ernment—for an equal share in levislation—for 
a full and entire recognition of our humanity. 
We make no demand for power, because of 
our superior moral goodness, nor for exclusive 
power anywhere. In the beginning it was said 
that “it was not good for man to be alone,” and 
judging by the mal-administration of govern- 
ment, by the sins in high places, we may still af- 
firmthe same. We have set aside the claim which 
we might plausibly institute on the ground of su- 
perior moral nature, and which would be readi- 
ly accorded to us by a large class of men, and 
have cheerfully accepted the equal condemna- 
tion with the hope of placing the subject in a 
truer light. We parposcly leave these hints to- 
ward this analysis of the distinetive moral na- 
ture of woman to the reflection of our readers, 
intending hereafter to employ, apply and assert 
their force in the claims which we advance for 
woman’s emancipation. 
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The height of bliss ascends as far as it can be 
comprehended; what the pirit doos not compre- 
hend does not make him happy; in vain would 
cherubim and seraphim bear him higher upon their 
wings, whove by his own power he could never sus- 
tain himself, ~ 
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MISS SELVEKING, 
In Mr. Brace’s new work, introducing us to 
the home and social life in Germany, we find 
some account of a lady in whom we had before 
been greatly interested by a friend aho had 
known her in her life of active benevolence. 

Mr. Brace says: “ I had heard much among 
my friends in Hamburg of this estimable lady, 
as they described her; she seemed the Mrs. 
Fry of Germany, a woman who had visited the 
lowest prisons of the city for objects of charity, 
and to gather facts relative to prison improve- 
ments; who had erected institutions for the’ 
abandoned and outeast of her own sex; and 
had thorougly familiarized herself, with the late 
establishments for reform in all the countries of 
Europe. They also represented her as a wo- 
man of high cultivation, and intelligence—a 
personal friend of the Queen of Denmark, and 
a correspondent of the first men in Germany 
in talent and benevolence. Her plans, too, are 
far more wide-reaching than for any temporary 
reforms. She aspired to raise the position of 
woman in social life throughout Germany, and 
to spread her own ideas, in the most efficient 
way, by education. For this purpose she form- 
ed a school where from fifteen, to twenty schol- 
ars from the most influential families were in- 
structed by herself, gratuitously. Miss S. is 
very accomplished in modern languages, and in 
all the higher branches of instruction. Her 
plan was to implantindirectly, during her inter- 
course with her pupils, her own fervent relig- 
ious convictions, and her ideas of woman's du- 
ties.” 

He says: “Imay here interrupt my narrative 
to say that I afterwards met in various parts of 
Germany, these ladies, and have found them 
everywhere leading the movements, now inpro- 
gress for the spreading of a more practical piety. 
One was the overseer of the hospital for wo- 


men,” in Berlin. 
. * * * . 


“Besides these labors, Miss Seiveking had or- 
ganized a society of the ladies of Hamburg, 
whose object should be thourougly to investi- 
pate the condition ofthe poor, throughout the 
whole city. The city was districted, and each 
lady took one, and as she went over it, made 
note of those needing relief or work, or talked 
with those in sorrow. The reports were read 
at each meeting, and means adopted for relief; 
the great principle being, to give the people 
work, not alms.” 

* * * * e 


Mr. B. enquired how Miss S. supported her- 
self in so many gratuitous labors? “The reply 
was, that she had owned some property, origi- 
nally, which she had entirely spent for these 
objects, but that she lived in so simple a way, 
thatit was casy for her to get along on very lit- 
tle indeed; and now when any rich Hamburg- 
er died, even ifhe had never given a penny in 
his life, he was sure to leave something to Miss 
S. as a kind of salve for his conscience. 


THE UNA. 
* * * * * 


«T had felt long desirous of knowing her, for 
the cry of emancipirt (emancipated) is worse 
than ever blue stocking was with us, andis a 
sentence of death to any lady’s success in so- 
ciety, for evermore. All accounts so agreed, 
that this lady’s rough work on the realities of 
life had not worn away refinement or modesty, 
or goodness, that I anticipated much in meet- 
ing her.” 

It seems one of the most difficult things in 
the world, to convince people that a woman will 
not become coarse, rude and vulgar, if she has 
an aim worthy of her highest powers, and acts 
in accordance with it. Wherever there is in- 
nate refinement, a pure, high nature, woman 
may go forth to her labors, and return, worn, itis 
true, with the conflict, but still pure, gentle, re- 
fined and loyely, all the more so, that she knows 
how to sympathize from actual experience with 
the worker, Ifa woman actively engaged in 
these high missions, or even laboring with her 
hands at hard manual labor, loses seemingly 
her refinement, it is quite certain that it was 
only a seeming, a mere conyentionalism, and 
might just as well be east aside first as last. 

= + s * * 

On Mr. B's. first introduction to Miss S. he 
inquired in regard to an “Appeal” she had late- 
ly been making to the ladies of Germany : but 
by aslight change of one consonant, said he [had 
asked after the “ uproar” she had been making 
among the ladies of Germany. “ She was too 
sensible to notice it, and the rest of the com- 
pany preserved a courteous silence.” I had ex- 
pected in such a position to meet a very enthu- 
siastic ideal person; but was agreeably sur- 
prised, to find her a sensible, practical woman, 
not particularly exalted with these ideas, but 
evidently carrying them out undera deep sense 
of Christian duty.” 

> * s * * 

She told him her difficulties in starting these 
benevolent institutions in Germany; how un- 
used the people were to give, in their lives. No 
one was * good” there till she began to be passe, 
and young ladies feared to rise above public 
opinion. She found it very diflicult too with 
the higher classes, to break down the unreason- 
able customs about fashionable work. Every 
lady of rank, has come to think it an unchange- 
able duty to embroider, or do ornamental sew- 
ing a certain number of hours each day. The 
best part of her time, hours which might be 
given to educating her mind or laboring for oth- 
ers, is spent in this useless way. And worse 
than useless, said she; it is not economical, as 
the thimbles, and needles, and nick-nacks for 
all these cost more than the profits, and 
work is taken from the poor women who 
need it. She remembered, she said, to have 
read in very early life, a treatise on wo- 
man's duties, in which it was declared to be 
the “ first duty of woman to sew and embroi- 


der.” 


for every man to cobble or to dig. She 
there was quite as much variety in wom 
pacities as in men's. She had at last been able | 
to induce many ladies from the higher classes 
to leave this baby-house occupation, and en 
in real benevolent work for the suffering“ 
Miss S. has struck a strong chord here in tbe 


Womans’ Right movement, by insisting upon 
the enlargement of her sphere, and her rigħtot J 


choice to a life occupmiion. í 

Mr. B. found her fully conversant with the 
reform institutions in London. “The 0 J 
for vagrant children, the Homes for reformed 
women, &c¢., she had examined under the gui- 
danee of a prominent English nobleman, and 
had already aided to found such institutions in 


her own country. Still she had little hope for 


these women, unless families would take them 
in and give them work. Merely living in a 
„home,“ hearing preaching and having repen- 
tant thoughts was not enough.” 


She described some scenes during the fear- 
ful years of cholera, but she did not tell him 
what others did, nor what the citizens of Ham: 
burg will never forget: “how heroic and untiring 
were her labors in that dreadful time of pesti- 
lence; how, when clergymen, friend, and father, 
had fled in terror from the dying bed, she could 
be seen hour after hour entering the deserted 
houses, bringing medicine and aid, and her kind 
words of christian consolation to sufferers; how, 
when the magistrates of the city had almost 
abandoned the hospitals, she was there to regu. 
late, encourage, and give judicious counsel, and 
to collect food and medicine.” 

In Miss Ses appeal to the christian women and 
maidens of Germany,we find the following: “You 
have, during the last few years, often heard of 
the ‘ Emancipation of Woman,’ but for the most 
part in the anti-christian sense of the commu- 
nists, and it is very natural that you have a cer- 
tain repugnance to the word. Yet I believe it 
admits also a christian interpretation, and I 
shall not fear therefore to use it.” * * * # 
After some more explanations with regard to 
the term, in which we can most fully sympa- 
thize with her, for we have felt the embarrass- 
ment arising from a name made repulsive by 
the false teachings of not a few, and the falser 
practice of others who have not asked freedom 
for the purpose of development, but for license 
for indulgence in the corrupt theories of their 
own heads; she says, “ what I want is freedom 
from reigning frivolities, from the iron force 
rule of fashion, and a senseless propriety- Un 
derstand me, it isnot my purpose to utter a Sen. 
tence of condemnation upon every occupation 
of women, with the thousand trifles which be- 
long to the decorations of life. What I mean 
is that the side matters of life should not be 
made its head matters; the toilet and needle” 
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work, and novel reading, should never be the 
principal occupations of women. 

She urges the education of the mind, so that 
the wife shall be something more to the hus- 
band, than housekeeper, or plaything; that she 
may be his helpmate in the most beautiful sense 
ofthe word. * bd * * 

Tne Riewrs or run Poor.—With careful 
consideration do I choose these words; T would 
produce in every. christian woman, mistress of 
a household, the conviction that as such, she is 
under an obligation to give aid to the needy. 

She does not think thatin general the natu- 
ral capacities of woman's mind are adapted to 
the deeper study of polities or mathematics. 
However much we might wish that one so clear 
sighted as Miss S. with regard to all philan- 
thropic movements, could see how deeply wo- 
man’s emancipation from the frivolities of life 
are involved in her political emancipation, we 
can only rejoice in this action of her's, and hope 
for further progress for her. 


THE CALL FOR CONVENTIONS. 

The call for the NATIONAL, Woman's 
Rraurs Conyentron, to be held in CLEVE- 
LAND, Ohio, in October next, will be found on 
our last page. 

In another column will be found a call for 
what may be termed a Special or World's Con- 
vention, to be held in New York city in Sep- 
tember, immediately following the World's 
Temperance Meeting. 

The unlooked for refusal of the Temperance 
men to receive the credentials of women as del- 
egates to the meeting, convened by a liberal 
call, designed to prepare for a World's Tempe- 
rance Convention, has roused the just indigna- 
tion of a new, and large class of persons who 
would gladly bear their testimony, against the 
usurpation, of a right to control in any of the 
moral movements of the day. 

The great problem so difficult to solve, seems 
not likely to rest alone upon those who have 
ventured to “ feel after the truth,” but is every 
now and then greatly aided by unconscious in- 
struments, who blindly do a work they abhor ; 
and it remains for us to wait patiently, work 
hopefully, with fullness of trust for the fulfill- 
ment of the promises—to our race. 

Papers that believe in progress, and wish to 
aid the right, will please copy the calls as given 
in the Una. 


Tun Wontp's TEMPERANCE CONVEN- 
TION, called by T. W. Higginson, Horace 
Greely and over one hundred other signers 
to the call, will meetin the city of New York, 
on Thursday and Friday, the first and second 
of September next. 


— eee 
The “Myth of Una” will be delayed from a 
press of other duties, nntil after the Convention, 
and possibly until the commencement of a new yol- 
ume. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 

Our movement has been received with uncx- 
pected favor. ‘The necessity of some change in 
the condition of those women dependent for their 
support, on their own exertions, has been univer- 
sally acknowledged. 

Even the more radical claim to equal rights, and 
to achange in the law of marriage, which shall 
give the wife equal control with the husband over 
their joint property, has met with far more cn- 
couragement than anyone could have expected. 

The press throughout the country, with hardly 
an exception, has been respectful and cordial, and 
from some quarters we have received earnest sup- 
port. 

Tt becomes us, iu these circumstances, to avail 
ourselves of every opportunity, to use faithfully 
all means to deepen this impression on the public 
mind, and to raise this general good feeling, into 
adecided, and earnest wish, and resolve to aid our 
enterprise. 

While the public press, the eirculation of docu- 
ments, and lectures in different localities, are 
doubtless the most reliable and permanent instru- 
mentalities, we cannot overlook the great benefit, 
likely to result from large conventions, held in 
central and popular cities, and gathering to thoir 
sessions the most active and deeply interested of 
our friends. 

Where can we better hold these than in New 
York, the cominercial capital of the country, 
whose press is listened to by the Nation? And 
what time better for assembling such a convention, 
than when the streets of that city are crowded with 
a concourse from every State in the Union! 
More especially when the peculiar circumstances 
under which the “ Whole World’s Temperance 
Convention” assembles, will be likely to call to- 
gether many of the most prominent friends of our 
movement? 

We invite, therefore, all well-wishers to the en- 
franchisement, and elevation of women, to assem- 
ble in convention in New York city, on 
the day of September next. 


It is proposed to have it succeed the temperance 
meeting, immediately, so that those who attend 
one can attend the other. 


Dr, Harriot K. Hunt, Lydia F. Fowler, 

Anna G. Phillips, Lucy Stone, 

Wendell Phillips, Wm. L. Garrison, 

Rey, W. H. Channing, Paulina W. Davis, 

C. B. Whipple, Rebecca Plumlx, 

Abby Price, Lucretia Mott, 

Rev, Samuel J. May, Rey. Jacob G. Foreman, 
Nathaniel Barney Anna Gardiner, 

Eliza Barney, Abby K. Foster. 


We observe that credit has not been given 
to the Tribune for the article on our 109 page, 
on “washing clothes by steam.” Machinery has 
here again invaded the province of womun, and 
taken away the labor of many, and with it the 
bread from the mouths of their babes. While 
itisa matter of rejoicing that toil is being 
every day lightened, by the introduction of ma- 
chinery, who will not, at times, look with deep 
anxiety for the opening of new avenues of in- 
dustry; new means of employment for the 
heads, and hands of women. 


Oa ee 


Woman’s Riaurs axbo Prospects. The 
Maine Age, a leading Democratic paper, speak- 
ing of the election of Miss Rose to the office of 
Register of Deeds in that State, looks into the fu- 
ture, and sees the following state of affairs : 


Men may laugh, and jeer and fume, as much 
us they please about this matter of ‘woman's 
richts; they cannot escape the issue. As sure as 
the indomitable barons of England wrang Magna 
Charta from King John at Runnymede, so will the 
women of the 19th century extort from the ‘lords 
of creation,” (who have held them in servile depon- 
dency from the beginning of the world) something 
like an equal share of political and social rights.— 
Whether the doctrine of ‘ Woman's rights’ is in tho 
judgment of the present generation consonant with 
the ‘eternal fitness of things” or not, it is never- 
theless. designed to gain ground, and ultimately to 
prevail, Before the morning of the 20th century 
dawns, women will not i fill your office of 
Register of Deeds, but they will occupy seats in 
your legislative halls, on your judicial benches, 
and in the executive chair of State and Nation. — 
Such appears to be ‘manifest destiny.’ Stay it, 
who would, he cannot. We deprecate it, yet we 
perceive its inevitability, and await the shock with 
firmnéss and composure, ‘Timely concessions 
may ayert the catastrophe for a while, yet it cannot 
be disguised that the supremacy of those whom it 
would now savor of the kecnest irony to call the 
‘lords of creation, is growing ‘small hy degrees 
and beautifully less.” 


Prise or Anmenra’s MANIFESTO AGAINST 
Russia.—This potentate rails bitterly against 
Nicholas of Russin in his proclamation of the 10th 
ult., saying to the Armenians ;— 


“Defend to the Inst drop of your blood your 
country and the Sultan against the Tyrant of the 
North. Remember, my brothers, that in Turkey 
there are no knouts; they do not tear your nos- 
trils, and your women are not flogged secretly, or 
in public. Pall down your houses to make Darri- 
cades, and if vou have not other arms, break your 
furniture and defend yourselves with it. May 
Heaven guide yon on your path to glory? My 
blessings and prayers shall attend you wherever 
you go. My only happiness will be to fight in whe 
midst of you against the oppressors of our country 
and our creed. May God incline the Sultan’s 
heart to sanction my demand, because under his 
reign our religion remains in its pure form, while 
under the Northern Tyrant it will be altered. Re- 
member, at least, brothers, that the blood that runs 
in the veins of him who now addresses you, is the 
blood of twenty kings, it is the blood of Neros, 
Lusignans, and defenders of our Mith,” 


Tun Noyer nas BECOME A NISSIN ARX. 
Principles are propogated, attacked and defended 
by novels. ‘The most abstract problems of meta- 
physics, the different systems of politics and relig- 
ions, are no longer confined to long and dry trea- 
tises and dissertions—they have assumed the at- 
tractive form of the novel. 

Times have gone by when this kind of writing 
used to be merely the lengthy narrations of adveu- 
tures of some love-sick, sighing, weeping, fainting, 
moonlight seeking, monstached amoroso. 

The ideas, the feclings, the fears and hopes of 
our age, are now represented by the novel—and a 
man who refuses to read novels, will reſuse to 
make their acquaintance. ‘The moralists, the 
statesmon, the ministers of religion, with all their 
exertions to propagate truth and to attack error, 
to denounce vice and depict its mournful infu- 
ences, have failed in electrifying the masses, but 
the novel has succeeded in this mission.—Pitesbury 
Dispateh. 

— —— — — — 

Nothing is so fluid as fecling; nothing knows 
so little of walls as love; of harriers, as ambition; 
of difficulties, whether fire or water, as friendship; 
or of time’s weary limits, as family joy. 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS IN ITALY. 

Mr. Bryant, in a late letter to the New Vork 
Evening Post, gives an interesting account of what 
the American artists are doing abroad, We rathor 
marvelled not to find Miss Homer's name among 
the sculptors, as she is a pupil of Gibson, and it is 
said not only doing great credit to her instructor, 
but exhibiting very great gonius. 


“Crawford is occupied with his equestrian sta- 
tue of Washington, designed for the iy of Rich- 
mond. Around the principal figure, which is not 
yet fully modelled, will be placed statues of the co- 
temporary great men of Virginia. ‘Two of these, 
the statues of Jefferson and Patrick Henry, are al- 
ready modelled, and plaster casts of them have 
beon obtained. They are of colossal size and are de- 
signed with a manly vigor and a disdain of minor 
grace which quite delight me. If the rest of the 
monument shall be conceived in the same spirit, it 
will greatly raise Crawford’s reputation. He has a 
small work under the chisel, the Babes in the 
Wood, which 1 hear has been ordered by a gentle- 
manof New York. The children are fying hand 
in hand, and the redbreast has just begun his pious 
office of covering them with leaves, The subject 
seemed to mo to be beautifully treated. The oth- 
er American sculptors at Rome, Mozier, Richard 
S. Grocnough, Rogers and Ives, are nll senal 
pursuing their art, and oveupied with works which 
show that there is not one of them who is not like- 
ly to surpass what he has already done. Mozier 
has n statue of Silence, which docs him much cred- 
it: it is a female figure, standing in an attitude of 
command, with a calm seyerity of aspect, the fore- 
finger of the left hand pointing to the lips. Green- 
ough is modelling a figure of a shepherd attacked by 
an cagle, which promises well. Page is here, ana- 
lyzing the manner in which Titian produced his pe- 
culiar coloring, and reproducing some of his heads 
in excellent copies. But he has done what is bet- 
ter than this: he has painted a portrait of Charlotte 
Cushman, a fine solid painting, richly colored, with 
which not only his friends, but everybody who sees 
it, is charmed. ‘Terry, a universal favorite with 
his countrymen, is occupied with a picture of 
„ Samuel and his Mother.“ C. G. Thompson, 
who arrived here not long since, is looking at the 
works of the great Italian painters, and now and 
then making a clever copy ofa head or a single 
figure, Nichols has very successfully transferred 
the calm glow of Clautle’s landscapes into some 
fine copies which he is making. Wotherspoon is 
luxuriuting on the sylvan beauties of Nemi. For 
for my part, I can hardly understand what an 
Amorican Jandscape-painter, after satisfying a nat- 
ural curiosity to see the works of the great masters 
of his art, should doin Italy. Ile can study nature 
to quite as much advantage at home—a fresh and 
new nature as beantifulas that of Italy, though 
with a somewhat different aspect of beauty. 

I was the other day in the studio of Gibson, the 
English sculptor, He showed our party a work in 
basso-rolicvo, representing Phaeton attempting to 
guide the chariot of the sun. It eqnals in fire and 
spirit anything the imagination could conceive of 
such asubject. The horses, with distended nostrils 
plunge madly forward through space, seeming as 
as if they would leap out of their harness, and the 
young charioteor holds the reins with an aspect of 
uncertainty and alarm, In another part of Gibson’s 
studio was placed a statue on which he had been 
trying an experiment that has long occupied his 
thoughts, The ancients, you know, colored or 

minted their statues, and this is supposed to have 
on done by 0 0 70 who made it their particular 
profession. Gibson has a statue of Venus, a very 
pleasing figure, the hair of which has been color- 
ed of a very light warm brown, and bound witha 
fillet of tho most delicate blue ; he has stained the 
eyes with n dim azure, with a tint of a crimson 
vein or two at the corners, laid the faintest possible 
bloom on the cheeks, touched the lips slightly 
with scarlet, and suffased the skin over the whole 
form with a camation just perceptible, through 
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which the blue stains of the marble appear like 
wandering veins. The drapery of the figure is 
left inthe original color of the marble, cxerpi the 
border, along which runs a double stripe o pale 
blue, with another of pale crimson next to the 
edge. The effect is agreeable, far beyond what I 
shoald have expected. The marble is deprived of 
all its appearance of hardness, and the statue has 
the look ofa human figure seen through a soft 
mist; the outlines seem to blend with the atmos- 
phere. p $: 

On my way hither, stopping at Florence, T visit- 
ed the studio of our countryman, Powers. He 
had several busts lately executed with his usual 
skill in giving the expression of character and 
life, aud was then occupied with a figure intended 
as a representation of our new State, Californin.— 
In her left hand she holds a divining rod pointing 
downwards to the mines in her soil, and in her 
right she conceals behind her back a scourge, in- 
tended as an emblem of the calamities which fol- 
low the eager search for gold. Powers at present 
models his figures in n peculiar manner, He 
builds them up with fragments of dry plaster, ce- 
mented by the same material in a liquid state.— 
When any part of the figure requires to be made 
rounder or fuller, he lays on the plaster with a 
flexible gutta percha trowel; when itis to be re- 
duced in size, he applies a kind of file or rasp, of 
which he is the inventor, which never becomes 
clogged, and is pierced with holes, through which 
the plaster shoots in a shower. In this manner he 
completes the model in ashorter time than it could 
be moulded in clay, and avoids the trouble of tak- 
ing a cast.“ 


For the Una. 
WOMAN'S MISSION HITHERTO. 
BY OLIVE WALT. 

Though things be not absolutely just and right, 
yet in the progression of humanity they are con- 
sistent with the ages that produce them—are there- 
fore right for the time. 

Woman! regret not that in the barbarous cen- 
turies past and yet too much remaining, thou hast 
been more passive than active. Regret not that 
thy spirit has been kept hushed—has indeed seldom 
desired to act vigorously in the fields wherein the 
soul of man has been engaged. Believe me, there 
is a Providence in this. Thy hitherto subordina- 
tion has been well for humanity. 

In the undeveloped state of mankind the selfish 
and the sensuous principle sways governments and 
moves the springs of society. Humanity has as 
vet been on so low a platform, that had woman 
been created men’s equal in strength and violence, 
had she thus been able to cope with, aud to rival 
him in using the violent means which alone might 
make impress on the rough material ages; who 
would have remained to keep guard over the germs 
of the delicate, the refined, the moral, the God- 
reaching faculties of the soul ? 

Woman, pushed aside whenever she so forgot 
her higher instincts as to plunge into the dusty and 
blood-stained arena in which man and might have 
wrestled, hath in the amphitheatre of the world sat 
apart from thetumult, yet not so far off but she too 
frequently hath given her countenance and her a 
plause to the strifes of the gladiators below. While 
the outer courts of society have resounded with the 
clash of opposing selfishness, woman nearer to 
Heaven, the priestess of the inner temple, bath 
alone bent over the neglected altar and guarded 
there with hushed breath and eager eye the flicker- 
ing moral sense of humanity, 

Believe me, sister woman! hadst thon hitherto 
successfully coped with man in this domain of 
the inferior and animal in our human nature—pur- 
ity and spirituality, and all that, however imperfect- 
lv, images God in man, had died out of the race! 

Yes, ns a sex thou hast ever been most sensitive 
to moral excellence, Even when thou, very pol- 
Juted and degraded, once stood in the light of 
Christ's presence, Then didst thou instantane- 
ously so take to thy heart his traths—so repent of 
thy sins—that it was not necessary one word of 
condemnation against thee should pass his lips. A 
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single “Go and sin no more“ was | 
store thee to virtue's forsaken path, 
It was the pure among the women! 
with their intnitive sense of excellen 
appreciated Christ. And most high 
ated hie the unselfish friendship of the s 


„Lust at the cross and enriiest atthe tom 


In the present day it is asserted that dl 
principles woman has hitherto gnarded al; 
willingly, have so far began to K 
texture of society, that, if wisely 
world at large could now be taught to ap 
thom till finally Christianity would be real 
earth by the dominance of moral force or sou 

So long as selfishness—so long as the 
and animal rules, woman must be in abe 
She should not desire it to be otherwise, | 
tiently and intelligently strive, and that fro 
and disinterested motives, all selfishness beir 
ferior and unworthy, to forward the coming 
reign of moral power, Then, when she as a 
force hath equal ability with man to 
the world, she will thank Godand see ho 
it hath been for humanity, that she never hi 
ability to do evil. 

Glenmere, Illineis. 


Ax IxrEnnsrise HEROINE—A st 
at once have pronounced Amabel a Maltese 
her dress, all black, was of the fashion of the’ 
yet an 8 Ai anh have hesitat 
assign that beautiful rounded, speaking fi 
daughter ofa people of confessed! A eng 
tion: though her hair was very dark, ang 
of a rich brown hue. At times a shade of s 
quenched the sunshine of her beauty ; it was 
ways full of thought, the mirror of the oul > 
smiles and dimples were its natural : 
The cares of life had not yet fallen upon one 
most free and natural of God's creatures; b 
mind had lately caught a vision of existence, 
she shrank shuddering from the realities of | 
when she reflected that she too might be cal 
to struggle and endure. With no one to 
the natural expression and free expansion of We 
nature, she had, till recently, been infinitely hap 
though the careful hand of discipline was wanti 
to teach her in these days of carly girlhood when 
life was lavish of the gifts it lung around her, om 
to store up the materials from whence to fashion 
permanent felicity, when the dark days of her de 
tiny should come, in whieh she should say of t 
things that now delight her, —" I have no pleas 
in them,” The child gathers flowers in 
shine, but he weaves them into garlands wh 
he crowns himself when sitting in the shade 
“The best attainments are made from inward im. 
pulse,” says the lamented Margaret Faller; “In 
it does not follow that outward discipline 
liberality will impair grace or strength; and 
impossible for any mind fully or harmoniously’! 
asvertain its own wants without being made ton 
sound from some strong outward pressure. A 
abel was but at that age when childhood is imper- 
ceptibly merged in womanhood : that age whom a 
tender and judicious mother, relying on the effects 
already wrought by the loving discipline of early” 
days, will exert her influence rather than her au- 
thority; when the human soul, if gifted with any 
powers of reflection, stands bewildered with the ré- 
sponsibilities fast opening before it; when, ce 
to live for self, we begin to carry forth the ho 
love of infancy upon the service of others; 
human life seémsa dark problem; when the spini 
fearless in its inexperience, sometimes longs to ey 
its powers; when the philosophie observer | 
es the unfolding of the character; and when 
parent and true friend lay up before the throne 
God their prayers in store for the young creat 
whom they would fain hold back a short ti 
longer from the world in which she pants to shat 
Sixteen the poet’s “sweet sixteon 1” We prote 
against the bard as an authority. It is the n 
imperfect ern in = young girl’s ; 
We are certain the least 2 
her position. She finds lite incompre 
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New duties are rudely thrust upon her, She has to 
achieve consideration even in the domestic circle. 
She commits follies, which long wept over will in- 
fluence her churacter,—faults, which appear to 
others and herself au earnest of future crror, She 
is restless and unhappy. The po of life (even 
with all the spring-tide hopes of an opening des- 
tiny before her) that a wise woman would leas 
willingly take back again would be the poe 
“sweet sixteen "— Elizabeth Wormelay'snew novel, 
“Amabel,” 


From Gen. Ogle's Fourth of July Oration, 

“And there is the common school system 
that I have been laboring for, until it is at last 
fairly on foot. See that you keep it alive, and 
make it answer the glorious purpose of its estab- 
lishment. Don’t clip it down to nothing by 
your beggarly economy, I wish to the Lord 
that you understood thinking as well as you do 
eating, and could feel an empty head as pain- 
fully asan empty stomach. Can't you under- 
stand that keeping money in your pocket is not 
saving it? A dollarin a buckskin purse won't 
breed a sixpence ina hundred years; but em- 
ployed wisely in the service of soul or body, it 
will bless the one and glorify the other. Ifyou 
can't see the policy of education, make a religion 
of it. The world of ideas is the world of spirits. 
Introduce your children there, for every good 
thought isa guardian angel to the dear little 
lambs. And don’t stop just where reading, 
writing, and arithmetic can be worked into dol- 
lars and dimes ; carry them through and over 
this sordid world into God's world—up to the 
circle of the heavens, where He sits governing 
the universe by his laws. Every discovery in 
the truths of nature, is so far into the counsel 
and confidence of the Supreme Ruler. Only 
the man that has the mind of God is God-like. 
Now, for Heaven's sweet sake, educate your 
children. You may talk stupidities about the 
salaries of public officers, as you did against me 
for voting a gentlemanly per diem to the mem- 
bers of Congress; but don't cheapen your school- 
masters, till noboby but bankrupt cobblers, hab- 
itual drunkards, cripples, consumptives, and 
such other ugly incapables, can be got to serve 
you, for very shabbiness ot the salary. Buy 
cheap store-goods, if you like, for when they 
wear out you will know it, and can replace them, 
buy cheap provisions, and eat the less of them; 
buy any thing cheap but cheap talents. Don't 
venture upon that speculation, for you are no 
judges of the article, and the only way for you 
to insure the excellence of the quality, is by the 
liberality of the premium which you will offer 
for it; that will bring the genuine into the mar- 
ket, and the bogus will be clearly exposed by 
the difference of the ring, weight, and shine.” 


GETTING OUT OF A DILEMMA. 
From Dr. Elder's Character of Gen. Ogle, 


Immediately after Madison’ssecond election, he 
called upon his friend Governor Findlay, then hold- 
ing the office of State Treasurer, with the manu- 
script ofa long letter, which he had written to the 
President, covering the whole ground of our for- 
cign and domestic policy, anil especially, the prin- 
ciples and measures of the Democratic party. Mr. 
Findlay heard it with not a little admiration of its 
merits, both as to matter and manner; bat, glanc- 


ing atthe paper, he observed that the General had 


in some hundred instances, written the pronountl 
in little with a dot over it; and sincerely desiring 
to reform it, for the writer's sake, and for the effect 
that it oughtto have; but impressed, also, with 
his sensitiveness to criticism, which in any way im- 
peached his capabilities, he coaxingly suggested 
the much desired correction after this fashion :— 

“ An excellent letter, General. A sound letter, 
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A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


sir; full of most capital advice, which Mr. Madi- 
son will be glad and proud to receiye, and thor- 
oughly democratic in every sentiment. A letter, 
General, that any man may be proud to write.— 
Views, sir, that will make the administration equal 
to Jefferson's if they are fully adopted. But, Gen- 
eral, they have a court custom at Washington, a 
small matter, such as you and Tare not apt to treat 
with much consideration, an indifferent little piece 
of etiquette—a—" Here Mr. Findlay began to 
stammer. The General's keen eye was on him, 
and he felt it, “Precisely ! what is it?” 

„Oh nothing“ —looking over the paper as if it 
was hard to find; “nothing at all, and, yet, it 
would be easily altered. A stroke of the pen here 
and there, merely,” 

 Pine-blank,” said the General.“ What is it, 
Mr. Findlay ?” 

“Why, General, it has become the custom lately 
at Washington, to write the pronoun I with a cap- 
tal letter.” 

The General was caught, and he knew how he 
Was caught, too, and he must recover himself. 

“ Porcisely, Mr. Findlay; all right—most as- 
suredly, I know—pine-blank—you're right, no 
question of it.” By this time he was ready.— 
Look here, my dear sir,” laying his hand on Mr. 
Findlay’s shoulder, as if to reassure him, for the 
embarrassment was all on the one side now, “ you 
see, my dear fellow, I had a designin it, When I 
write to a small pattern of a man, I make my cap- 
ital P's two inches long; when I write to my equal 
fellow citizens, such as yourself, for instance, I 
make them the usual length; but sir, when I ad- 
dress myself to as great a man as Mr. Madison or 
Mr, Jefferson, I always make them as small as pos- 
sible with a dot over them, percisely.”” 

I need hardly say that the General walked 
straight to his room and raised every letter of them 
to the dignity requived by the rules of grammar, 
and the etiquette of Washington City, before he 
dispatched the epistle. 


Wasnix CLOTHES wirn Steas.—We lately 
visited the wash-room of the St. Nicholas Hotel 
for the purpose of witnessing the operation of 
cleansing dirty linen by steam, without rubbing it 
to rags or wearing out the hands of the washer- 
woman. ‘The operation is simple, and the result 
verfect. The clothes are washed and dried ready 

or the ironer in less than thirty minutes. One 

man and three women do all the washing for this 
hotel, amounting to from 3,000 to 5,000 pieces a 
day, and their labor is not half as severe as that of 
a woman who rubs the dirt out of two or three 
dozen picees upon her hands or the wash boards. 

To enable our female friends to understand how 
this great labor-saving is effected, we will deseribe 
the machine and its operations so faras we have 
the ability. 

A strong wooden cylinder, four feet in diameter 
and four and a half feet long, is mounted on a 
frame so as to be driven by a band on one end of 


| the shaft. This shaft is hollow, with pipes so con- 


nected with it that hot or cold water, or steam can 
be introduced at the option of the person in charge. 
The cylinder being half full of water, a door at 
one end is opened, and 300 to 500 pieces of cloth- 
ing are thrown in, with a suitable quantity of soap 
and alkaline fluid which assists in dissolving the 
dirt and bleaching the fabrie, so that clothes after 
being washed in this manner increase in whiteness 
without having the texture injured. 

When the cylinder is charged it is put in motion 
bya small steam engine, and made to revolve 
slowly, first one way a few revolutions and then 
the other, by which the clothes are thrown from 
side to side, in and out, and through the water.— 
During this operation tho steam is let in through 
a double-mouth pipe somewhat of this shape: X 
—which has one mouth in and one mouth out of 
water; the steam entering the water through the 
immersedend and escaping through the other, by 
which means it is made to passthrough the clothes, 
completely Cleansing them in fifteen or twenty 
minutes. ‘The steam is now cut off, and the hor 
water drawn through the waste pipe, and then cold 
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water introduced, which rinses the articles ina few 
more turus of the cylinder, They are now suffer- 
ed to drain until the operator is ready to take them 
out, when they are put into the drying machine, 
which runs like a millstone, and its operation may 
be understood by supposing that mill-stone to be 
ashallow tub, with wire net-work sides, against 
which the clothes being placed, it is put in rapid 
motion, the air passing in n strong current into the 
top and bottom of the tub and out of the sides car- 
ries all the moisture with it into the outside case, 
from whence it runs away, The length of time 
requisite to dry the clothes, depends upon the ra- 
pidity of the revolving tub, If it should run 
3000 revolutions a minute, five to seven minutes 
would be quite suficient. When there is not suf- 
ficient steam to run the dryer with that speed itre- 
quires double that. In washing and drying there 
is nothing to injure the fabric, Ladies’ caps and 
laces are put up in netting bags und are not rubbed 
by hand or machine to chafe or tear them in the 
least, but are cleansed most perfectly. 

It can readily be imagined what a long line of 
wash tubs would be required to wash 5000 pieces 
a day, and what a big clothes-yard to dry them in; 
while here the work is done by four persons, who 
only occupy part of a basement room, the other 
part being occupied by the mangle, and ironing and 
folding tables. Adjoining are the airing frames, 
which are hung with clothes, and then shoved into 
u room, steam-pipe heated, when they are coni- 
pletely dried in a few minutes. 

Small Family Machines —-Almost the first thought 
after witnessing the operation of this mavhine, 
Was, can washing be done upon the same principle 
in small families? To our inquiries upon this 
point, we have received the following satisfactory 
information. 

For common family use, hand machines are 
made to cost from $40 to $50, with which a wo- 
man can wash fifty pieces at atime, and complete 
500 in a day without laboring severely, For the 
puree of washing without driving the machinery 

oy steam, a very small boiler will be suflicient.— 
It is not necessary to have a head of water, as that 
can be found in the cylinder, which can be turned 
by horse or any other convenient power. The 
piss of cleansing clothes by steam is nota new one, 

wut it is contended by the inventor that his process 
is an improvement upon all heretofore applied to 
that purpose. 
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A Brau Mepav.—We have in hand a 
golden Anti-Tonacoo Mepat, alittle less than a 
red cent in size; amlas the cost is only a few of 
such cents, the precions metal overlaying it must 
of course be amazing thin. Still, the medal, how- 
over humble in pretensions, in the lapse of time, 
may be of more value to the nation than the acqui- 
sition of California, with all her treasures. On one 
side there meets your eye a splendid looking boy, 
standing upright, and indignantly trampling under 
foota Zobaceo Plant; while his head buried in 
roguish curls, has around it this pledge: —I wii. 
NEVER USE TOBACCO IN ANY FORM. In the fig- 
urë of this noble lad treading down narcotics, fit 
type we trust of rising millions, we see more than 
aconqneror, and the whole device is more than 
beautiful, it is sublime. On the opposite side we 
have the affinities of tobacco thus happily condens- 
ed. TOBACCO TENDS To [DLENESS, POVERTY, IN- 
TEMPERANCE, Vice, ILL-HEALTH, INSANITY AND 
Deatu., A world of truth! ond such as will 
make men stare by and by, here intelligibly stands 
out from a space little larger than your finger-nail. 
Success to this admirable medal! May it be 
served in all our schools! May it be taken by all 
our youth! May it aid in waking the dead over 
our land to a realization of the mischief being dono 
by this popular poison, and may Unele Toby in 
this and in all Anti- Tobneco doings thrive as he 
deserves, — Liberator, 

— — — 

Beauty awakes inspiration, but inspiration ſor 
beauty is the highest beauty itself. It explains 
through itself the sublime and hallowed ideal of 
the beloved. 
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TYPE SETTING. 

We give with great pleasure the card of T. D. 
Curtis, stating the success of the experiment in 
the office of the Day Book, relative to teaching 
women type setting. This looks like the begin- 
ning of a revolution which will consign an em- 
ployment eminently fitted for women, and con- 
genial to their tastes, exclusively to their hands.— 
We regard the man who dares to open any new 
industrial avocation to woman as a benefactor of 
the race. We can scarcely forbear in connexion 
with this, giving an extract from a letter of a friend 
touching this point. Speaking of this article in 
the Day Book, he says; 

“ Only reflect upon the degrading, the humiliat- 
ing fact, that at this moment, many publishers, 
who, from no higher motive than a wish to take 
advantage of the difference now arbitraily made 
between the wages of men and women, would be 
glad to employ females in their printing offices, 
dare not do it, because the chivalrous men in their 
employ, threaten to mark them, and prevent them 
from obtaining any male printers, if they thus ex- 
tend to women an equal chance to get a living! 
And what is true of this occupation, is undoubted- 
ly true of others; so that men not satisfied 
with their strong entrenchment behind the absurd 
and irrational prejudices of mankind; are so 
greedy and cowardly, as to insist on a detective 
police to ferret out the petticoated intruders who 
in spite of these insurmountable obstacles, force 
their way into the paths of honest industry. Does 
any body suppose such dishonorable and unmanly 
selfishness is going to have its own way always! 
Never believe it. It may not be to-day, nor to- 
morrow, but sooner or later, men shall be aston- 
ished when they remember the littleness, the bad 
logic, and worse temper which now characterize 
the opposition to woman’s demand for equality in 
the pursuit of the occupations of life. You are 
right in declining to accept the stereotyped “ soft- 
sawder”’ bestowed on the sex, instead of the 
means of independence, which alone would make 
such adulation valuable, It is all very well, and 
with our love for woman (yon shall never make me 
believe she is not better than man,) it is no more 
than our reasonable service; but when it comes to 
making it the fillet on the lamb of sacrifice—the 
substitute for “life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness ”—the pretext for keeping her in a state of 
surbordination, where independence is a chimera, 
and development an impossibility—why, then I 
think the more pointedly you rejectit, the better 
you will consult your own dignity. The fellows 
who deal in that depreciated currency, were born 
several centuries too late tor their business.” 

A CARD. 

At the present time, there are twelve girls in the 
Day Book office learning to set type. ‘The young- 
est is twelve years of age, and the eldest twenty. 
Some of them have had very little schooling, 
while none of them can be said ‘to have n thorough 
common school education. ‘They all have good 
natural abilities, though none of them have extra- 
ordinary mental powers, and they were all selected 
as much by chance as otherwise, we having no 
other means of judging of their character and ca- 


pacities than the expression of the countenance, 
and a few moments conversation. In fact, we 


may say that none were turned away for any other | 


reason than that we had no means of employing 
them at the time of application. 
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We have had in all seventeen apprentices—one 
of whom was obliged to leave in consequence of 
weak eyes, one was advised to leave because we 
thought she could do better at some other business, 
one left for some cause unknown, one (a widow 
lady) opened a boarding house, and the Jast (also 
a widow lady with a family,) found it difficult to 
keep house and spend so much of her time away 
from home. > 

All but three of the youngest can read plain 
manuscript well, and four or five of them can read 
as bad manuscript as ever ought to be allowed to 
enter a printing office—one reads anything that 
nine out of ten of the best male compositors can 
make out—but all, of course, are deficient in the 
nice, important, and difficult art of punctuation,— 
Few old printers are adepts at that, and fewer 
writers have some idea of it, while now and then 
one prepares his manuscript as every author should. 
Experience so far leads us to believe that girls will 
be more apt than boys or men at learning to 
punctuate—and this for the same reason that they 
earn type-setting quicker-they have keener percep- 
tion and nicer appreciation, and their mental powers 
are in all respects more flexile and ready. We 


| find they can read and punctuate mannscript “as 


they go along“ better than they can punctuate it 
as they set it, while most old compositors do it 
better as they put the matter in type. Habit, of 
course, will cnable them to punctuate best as they 
set, because then they read the copy more slowly, 
carefully and analytically—a fact, doubtless, 
which makes printers excel in this dificult task. 
The beginner has too much on the mind at once, 
and is therefore confused; hence it is casier to 
read and punctuate before setting up the manu- 
seript. 

As to the mere mechanical labor of picking up 
the type and putting itin the stick, there is no dif- 
ficulty at all in learning girls to do that—for they 
are first rate imitators. Of course it requires care 
and attention to avoid leaving out letters or words, 
or setting them up twice, (which all beginners are 
liable to do, and which old workmen do sometimes.) 
Our older apprentices can be as correct as any 
one, and generally are so, but sometimes they get 
in a hurry and make work while they are doing it. 
This however is a fault not peculiar to girls nor 
beginners, and is easily remedied. Our younger 
girls are more trouble, though much less than boys 
of the same age; and should we have occasion to 


| fill their places, we should select none less than fif- 


teen or sixteen, who begin to exercise a little judg- 
ment, as younger ones progress slower, are longer 
a burden, and you can’temploy them, like boys, 
to run of errands and do chores around the of- 
fice. 

Everything about preparing matter for “making 
up” is now done by our female compositors, ex- 
cept correcting proofs. This they could do, al- 
though as yet it would be necessary to take revises, 
(as many offices do under all circumstances); so 
this we do for them, at present, for the mere sake 
of economizing time. We shall give them their 
first lesson in correcting matter on gallies (they 
now read and correct it in their sticks, which they 
also empty) ina very short time. We have no 
fears of an unfavorable result. 

We have now to speak of the amount of work 
done by the girls. The four who have been in the 
office longest, the last week set from a little over 
21,000 ems to nearly 26,000 each, the lowest bill 
being $4 30 and the highest $5 17—at twenty 
cents per thousand, which is paid them during 
their apprenticeship of one year—after which they 
will receive atleast 28 cents per thousand. At first, 
and until they could earn more by the piece, cach 
was paid $2 50a week. The three youngest girls 
get 82 00 a week; one of them last week carned 
and received $2 07, while all but two others made 
over $2 50—and they could have earned more had 
it not been for ill health in consequence of the ex- 
cessively hot weather. And this is a fair average 
for the last few weeks, making allowance for a lit- 
tle progression, j 

We believe we have stated the main points In 
regard to the positionnow occupied as type-setters 
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by the twelve females in the Day Book office, 
might go on to answer many objections 
been raised against the employment of g 
compositors, but want of room compels 
to state, that we have examined all that 
thy of examination, and do not find 
cannot be brought to bear just as 1 
almost any other occupatoin as that of typ 
ing, while there are many strong arguments 
yor of opening this new field for the e 
woman’s mind and fingers. The work 
agreeable and healthy, and those who hare 
say, “ they never worked at anything they like 
well.” i i 

It is now nearly three months since we beg 
learning girls to set type. During that ti 
have had strong opposition and many grea 
veniences to contend with, aside from 9955 i 
ally arising from instructing a number of app 
tices and getting ont a daily paper with comp 
tively little other assistance. We have 
cramped in yarious ways, and have been fo 
labor with the greatest assiduity, early and 
all kinds of manual and mental labor 
with a newspaper establishment—passing from 
one thing to another in almost endless su 
—at home, looking over exchanges and 
paragraphs—dreaming the whole thing over 
sleep—thus completing the circle of 
and anxiety. 


In this manner have we lived and had 
ing for the last three months—and as yet onrh 
den is not materially lightened. Less firmne: 
a less strong conviction of the justness, imp 
and ultimate success of our undertaking, 
have caused its abandonment ere this, 
can already see the dawn of better days, and 1 
not now allude to our trials with the yiew 
plaining or of censuring, but because we 
necessary for the reader to know something: 
them, that he may the more readily und 
how much we have achieved, and how much 
have been achieved had we had better 
vantages and encouragement. And we say ‘ 
not for ourselves, but for those in our change and 
for womankind. And further, in what we hate 
stated we do not wish to take to ourselves bes 
clusive credit, if credit there is, more than be 
to the actual worker—for had it not been for 
truly fair and honorable position assumed int 
matter by Mr. Stimson, we should never hay 
dertaken to learn females to set type at the 
time if ever—although we have long been co ot 
ed of the feasibility and practical nan 
such a movement, if made on just and a | 
principles. 2 

We take pleasure in saying that Mr, Sti 
has done all in his power to push fo 
movement, and we regret that his efforts ha 
been more fully appreciated by the public. 
when we reflect that, of all the so-called 
lent projects brought up, few can be said to M 
done any pont at all to those whom they were 
tended to benefit, we are not surprised that 
humble and less pretending, although pere 
practical project, should be passed by with 
paratively little notice. Mankind generally, 
well disposed, but there are so many knw 
impostors in the world that it is hard 10 
guish the good from the bad, or the 


from the undeserving. * 
T. D. Curt 
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The world isan everlasting circulation: 
mineral ascends into the vegetable, and bot 
the animal, and all into man; and man's hod 
scends into the dust, and completes its circle 
In short, wherever we go, we meet this old 
blem of eternity; the Midgard serpent, W 
tail in his mouth, hoops the whole world round z 
her first issues towards her source ; like the 
pon of the Australian, she comes bac 
hand that flings her, and the human be 
permanence of her cycles, which are the p 
our hearts. Wi 
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A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


Home, July 22. 
Dear E. 

Not long since, on one of those intensely hot 
mornings when the thermometer stood at nine- 
ty-two in the shade, we cast aside our cares and 
went over to Nantucket, in quest of cool air 
and strength. It was just the mystic number 
of seven years since we had visited the Island; 
but we had not forgotton the delicious sea 
breeze, the generous hospitality and kind at- 
tentions to us when a stranger there, introduc- 
ing an unpopular subject; aud hence we felt 
that there was no place where we could spend 
our week of rest more agreeably ; and we were 
not disappointed in either the kind greetings 
of cherished friends, or in the effect of the cli- 
mate, When we left there, years ago, in issu- 
ing from our room, at an early hour in the 
morning, we found two beautiful wreaths of 
flowers hung upon our door by an unknown 
hand, cach fastened with a knot of blue ribbon, 
with a motto in the centre, promising affection- 
ate remembrance, when absent. We cherished 
the flowers, and some of them, are still among 
the pleasant mementoes of our lecturing life. 

ime and circumstances have wrought their 
change—the lower part of the city is modern- 
ized; all its peculiarities are less marked. Even 
before we landed we noticed that the harbor 
was no longer filled with shipping. The hea- 
viest laden vessels are lightened at Martha's 
Vineyard, and are fitted out from there. The 
camels that were formerly attached to the rich- 
ly freighted 5 to bring them into the shal- 
low harbor, are broken up. We missed all these 
objects of interest, for it was there that our cu- 
riosity and interest in sea-faring life was first 
gratified by seeing large whalers, and other 
vessels, We missed the bleating of the sheep, 
aud the playful frolic of the lambs that we loved 
to watch by the hour, because we had nothing 
else to do; but as a compensation for them, we 
found the Island that formerly seemed a barren 
sand hill thrown up out of the ocean, now cov- 
ered with a rich green carpet, and with shrubs 
and flowers. The inhabitants, too, have dimin- 
ished in number; the California mania has ta- 
ken its hundreds; there are less by two thou- 
sand than eight years since. As we sat by our 
window at the Ocean House, and looked outon 
the clear bay with its quiet waters, a spirit of 
speculation came over us, and we thought of 
the expediency of buying some land, building 
a summer boarding house, and a nice 5 515 
walk to the beach ; then of erecting a number 
of bathing houses and advertising the climate 
as being the finest in the country for summer, and 
the sea bathing the bestin the world. We felt 
much as the Yankee did when he stood by Ni- 
agara, and exclaimed,“ What a power of water 
all going to waste.” Certainly we could not 
but wonder that it had not been found out ere this 
by the fashionable pleasure seekers, and appro- 
priated to their especial use, We have been 
at Nahant and Newport, and various other wa- 
tering places, but we have seen none so plea- 
sant as Nantucket—none where the water is so 
still, clear and beautiful; none where, when the 
breeze comes sweeping over miles of the heated, 
parched earth, that there is not complaint, and 
weariness, by the visitors that would almost con- 
vince the greatest skeptic that that very place 
had not the most intolerable climate in all the 
world, But here on the island, the north, the 
east, the south and the west breceze is alike re- 
freshing ; and then, the generous hospitality, 
and the intelligence of the people are of a 
character such as we do not often meet with 
elsewhere. 
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The kindness of the proprictors of the Ocean 
House soon gave us a perfectly home-like feel- 
ing, and we enjoyed the luxury of taking no 
thought as to “what we should eat or what we 
should drink,’—and should the time ever ar- 
rive that we shall have to take no thought as to 
what we shall wear, we shall feel that even this 
earth is paradisaical.  * 9 * 

In our last, was a notice of Mrs. Chisholm’s 
lectures in Liverpool, on Emigration, or Fami- 
ly Colonization; and also, of her introduction 
by the Mayor of Liverpool. In this number, 
we give an article by one of our English corres- 
pondents, entering more fully into Mrs. C.'s 

lans of action, with a brief sketch of her life. 

Could our friend know the delight which wel- 
comed the biography of Mrs. Chisholm, of Sa- 
rah Martin, and the Experiences ofan English- 
woman in America; and with what zest we 
have read the satire upon our countrymen for 
their vulgar use of tobacco, she would think her- 
self repaid for her trouble in sending. Tt seems 
that our lady traveller either did not meet with 
any of the fast women of the United States, or 
else that from partiality to her own sex she con- 
cealed the practice becoming quite common 
among them of smoking their cigarets. 

We have certainly never read a biography 
of more absorbing interest, than this of Mrs. Ge. 
never of a person of such entire self-abnegation; 
of one so active, cheerful, self-relying, and yet so 
full of trust in an over-ruling Providence; so en- 
thusiastic, and yet so wisely philosophical. Noone 
can read the book without pleasure and profit; 
and to you who give the Woman's Rights move- 
ment the go-by, because its name is unpleasing 
to you, and yet who secretly wish fora niche to 
fill, and are enquiring what you can do, read 
this, and then, in the still hours of thought, 
ask earnestly, if there is nothing which you can 
do to benefit humanity. We have no faith in 
marking out a course for any one—we do not 
believe it possible to do so. It is only in the 
secret communion of the soul with the Infinite, 
when no worldly motive can enter, that great 
impulses to good, well up in the heart with fresh 
spontaniety; and it is thus, that itis fitted to con- 
tinue its noble work. 

* * * * * 

The report of the Constitutional Convention 
states, that, that body have given the petitioners 
leave to withdraw, on the ground that it is not 
shown that women generally desire the right pe- 
titioned for, Ke. We are not disappointed in 
this result; nor do we deem the labor lost that 
has been expended. Ere there is another Con- 
stitutional Convention, we are persuaded that 
they will either accord the right, or change the 
ground upon which the petitioners have leave 
to withdraw. Perhaps, the beaming light that 
is breaking, will open their eyes to another re- 
fuge that we think of, but which we have never 
seen used to help people in a narrow place. 

æ- * * . * 

In one of our exchanges we find a notice of a 
resolution, moved by Mr. Tappan, member of 
the State legislature of New Hampshire, in ef- 
fect, “ that the principles of liberty we profess, 
forbids the further spread of slavery upon our 
continent, and that an unyielding barrier should 
be presented against it. This resolution was re- 
jected by the legislative freemen, by a majority 
of 145 to G8. Immediately after the rejection 
of this resolution, Mr. Emery, another member, 
moved one, averring it to 


the duty of the | 


| 


government to protect its citizens in all their | 


rights in the fisheries upon the American coast, 
and that the position of this continent renders 


111 


the acquisition of Canada and Cuba important 
to the free developement of American liberty. 
This resolution passed.” ‘The natural order of 
things seem here subverted. We have been in 
the habit of thinking, that the people of moun- 
tainous districts loved freedom; that the very 
air they breathed, nurtured in their souls a la 
er, purer life. But it appears we are to loo 
elsewhere for those who deem the right of a 
man to own himself of as much worth as the 
right to fish on the coast. With one guch act 
as this to disgrace the statute book ofa single 
State, how meanly pitiful must look the whin- 
ing about our country’s disgrace through Mrs. 
Stowe’s home truths, 

Balancing this, a friend gives us the follow- 
ing, from the London Examiner : 

At the last general election in England, 
the fees and expenses charged on the candi- 
dates, amounted to £48,777 16s. 11d.“ The late 
trials for bribery and corruption show how this 
money was spent. One hundred and twenty of 
the members returned, were petitioned against 
on the ground of bribery. Among those who 
have been unseated, are Turner and Makenzie, 
the members for Liverpool. It is estimated that 
the Tories spent at least £25,000 in getting 
these men returned to Parliament. 

Tt has cost the Reformers £5,000 to prove 
them guilty of bribery, and get them turned ont. 
Thisis the way Englishmen play at government 
and improve the morals of the nation. Says our 
correspondent, „ Our electoral system is the 
only system of national education that we can 
agree to practice. This system is established 
by the rich and self-styled intelligent classes for 
the benefit of the poor and ignorant. It incul- 
eates and rewards drunkenness, lying and fraud, 
of various kinds. With such asystem of public 
instruction, can we wonder that we produce a 
large amount of crime. Sometimes the assist- 
ance of the women has been called in to settle 
our political questions—as in the abolition of 
slavery, and the repeal of the corn laws. These 
were considered and treated as moral quetions; 
and is not this the way that all questions of po- 
litics, or government ought to te considered ? 
Let the women look to this. It avails little to 
pay missionaries for preaching yirtue to the 


| poor, while the legislators of the country offer a 


premium for the practice of vice.” 

We had just finished reading this paragraph 
of our friend's letter, when our eye was arrest- 
ed by the following, in an exchange: 

“ Car o’ Nine Tars — The brutalising sys- 
tem of flogging a human being with a lash, was, 
on Monday, carried into effect on a private sol- 
dier of the 4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, in 
the riding school, at Dunkirk barracks, for strik- 
ing a corporal. Ile was tied to a triangle and 
received fifty lashes on the bare back, the first 
twenty-five being administered by a farrier, and 
the remainder by a trumpeter.” 

We certainly think it is time we began to 
pick up these items with regard to the admin- 
istration of government, not that they are new, 
or have not been exposed—but because they 
have not been used to illustrate the principle of 
union of the sexes in government. 


Law is a country dance—people are led up and 
down init tillthey are fairly tired out. Law is 
like a book of surgery—there are a great many ter- 
riblo casesin it. Itis like physic too—they that 
take the least of it are best off. It is like a scold- 
ing wife—very bad when it follows us. Law is 
like a new fashion—pcople are bewitched to getin- 
toit; “and like bad weather,” most people are 
glad to get out of it. 
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TO ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 
ON HER LATER SONNETS. 
I know not if the cycle of strange years 
Will ever bring thy human face to me, 
Sister !—I say this, not as of thy peers, 
But like as those who their own grief can see 
In the large mirror of another's tears, 


Comforter! many atime thy soul's white fect 
Stole on the silent darkness where I lay, 

With a voice of distant singing—solemn sweet— 
“Be of good cheer, I too have trod that way p” 

And I rose up aud walked in strength complete. 


Oft, as amidst the furnace of fierce woe 
My own will lit I writhing stood, yet calm, 
I saw thee moving near me, meek and slow, 
Speaking not—but still chanting the same psalm, 
“God's love suffices when all world-loyes go.” 


Year after year havo T, in passion strong, 

Clung to thy garments when my sonl was faint, 
Touching thee, all unseen amid the throng ; 

But now, thou risest to joy’s heaven—my saint! 
And I look up—and cannot hear thy song, 


Or hearing, understand not; save as those 
Who from without list to the bridegroom strains 
They might have sung—but that the dull gates 
close, 
And so they smile a blessing through their pains, 
Then, turning, lie and sleep among the snows. 


So, go thou in, saint—sister—comforter | 
Of this, thy house of joy, heaven keep the doors ! 
And sometimes through the music and the stir 
Set thy lamp shining from the upper floors, 
That we without may say—“Bless God and her!” 
London Athencenm. 


TO A ROSE. 
[From the Polish] 
Rose of the morning, in thy glowing beantr 
Bright as the stars, and delicate and lovely, 
Lift up thy head above thy earthly dwelling, 
Daughter of heaven! 


Wake ! for the watery clouds are all dispersing ; 

Zephyr invites thee—frosts and snows of winter 

All are departed, aud Favonia broezes 
Welcome thee smiling, 


Rise in their beanty !— Wilt thon forin a garland 

Round the fair brow of some beloved maiden ? 

Pare though she be, unhallow'd temple never, 
Flow'ret! shall wear thec, 


Thou should’st be wreath'd in coronal immortal— 
Thou should'st be fung upon a shrine eternal,— 
Thou should'st be twined among the golden ring- 
lots, 
OF the pure Virgin. 
—— . — — 

Very Birrer, nur now ruun.—A man will 
forgive an injury, or the pull of a nose, or a kick, 
or being supplanted in a woman’s affections, or 
the robbery of an umbrella, or, perhaps, a dishon- 
ored bill, and, in cortain cases, even bad wine; he 
will forgive anything, down to the blackest ingrat: 
itude; but what he can scarcely ever bring himself 
to forgive, especially in a rival or a friend, ix great 
success. — Punch. 


Penn Medical College of Philadelphia. 
FEMALE SESSION, 
1 Fall Session for Females commences Sept. 
5th, 1853, and continues sixteen weeks, under 
a fully organized Faculty of cight Professorships. 
The Faculty ERRE allegiance to no ism 
or pathy, to no exclusive system, —on the contrary, 
the teachings in this Institution shall cver be emi- 
nently liberal and progressive. Fees 850. For 
the AxNouncement, giving full particulars, ad- 
dress ABR’M LIVEZEY, M. D., Dean, 
No, 329, N. 12th st., below Green, Philadelphia. 
NOTICE. 
HE UNA will be found for sale at Adriance, 


Sherman & Cos, No, 2, Astor House, New 
ork. jy 1. 
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THE UNA. 


URSUANT to a vote of adjournment, passed 
at the Womas’s Rranrs’ Convention, held 
at Syracuse Sept. Sth, Ith and 10th of 1852, a Con- 
vention will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, the 5th 
and 6th of Oct, 1853, to consider the question of 
the rights of citizenship, and in how far women are 
entitled thereto. - 
All persons, men and women, who are willing 
to discuss tho great questions of human rights, ir- 
respective of sex, are invited to attend—to partici- 
pate in the proceedings of the Convention, and thas 
aid, by casting their mite into the treasury of 
thought, in evolving the truth. 
In behalf of the Committee, 
E. OAKES SMITH, Pres't. 
Brooklyn, May 16, 1853—3m. 


FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


HE next Course of Lectures in this Institution 
will commenco on Saturday, October Ist, 1853, 
and continue five months (21 weeks) closing on the 
25th of February, 1854. 
FACULTY. 
David J. Johnson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
and ‘Toxicology. 
Ellwood Harvey, M. D., Professor of the Principles 
and Practice of Medicine. 
Hilbern Darlington, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
Ann Preston, M. D., Professor of Physiology. ` 
Edwin Fussell, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 
Mark G. Kerr, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and General Therapeutics, 
Martha H. Mowry, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women and Children. 
Almira L. Fowler, M. D., Demonstrator of Anato- 
my and Chemistry. 

Persons wishing further information as to terms, 
regulations, &c., or desirous of receiving copies of 
the Announcement, will please apply personally or 
by letter, to the Dean of the Faculty, 

DAVID J. JOHNSON, M. D., 
229 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

PENNSYLVANIA FEMALES COLLEGE, 

At Perkioomen Bridge, Montgomery Co., Penn. 
ESIGNED to extend to young women all the 
educational facilities enjoyed by the other sex 
at our most respectable Colleges. 

An able Board of Teachers is provided, and ev- 
ery needful means for imparting a thorough and 
systematic course of instruction in all the branches 
of a liberal and nseful education. 

Young ladies can pursue the ordinary collegiate 
course, or one having more direct refercnece to 
qualifying themselves for business pursuits. 

The Institution having obtained a liberal charter 
from the Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania, 
is legally authorised to confer the usual collegiate 
honors and degrees upon its pupils. 

The location is easy of access, healthy and de- 
lightful. The domestic accommodations are gen- 
teel, and the expenses moderate. 

For catalogues giving fall particulars address the 
Rector as above. 

J. WARRENNE SUNDERLAND. 

June 1—3m. 


NOTICE.’ 
V B. PALMER is an agent for the Uxa in 
» Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
Location in Boston, corner of Court and 
Tremont streets; in Tribune Buildings, New Vork; 
in Philadelphia, N. W. corner of Third and Chest- 


nut streets. 

N RS. N. E. CLARK, M. 5.49 Hancock street, 
opposite the reservoir, At home tosce pa- 

tients from 12to 2, and from 3 to 5 P. NI., unless 

professionally absent, 

Mornings reserved for visiting patients, Ob- 
stetrical and all diseases of women and children 
carefully treated, 

Boston, Feb. 20th. 


A CARD. 


—— PD PALI Dt 


SINGLE COPIES 0 
THE UNA, 


For sale, and subscriptions received, 
ing Room of the Post. 


MISS M. H. MOWRY, 
PHYSICIAN, 

Office No. 23 South Main Street. 

FFICE HOURS—morning, until 9 

from 12 m. till 21-2 p. m., and from 

b. m. „ 

Patients from the country accomodated 
board very convenient to the office. 

Patients will be attended as they desire 

Office, or at their residence in the city or com 

at any hour of call. 
Providence, R. I., March 1, 1853. 


N. E. SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WO 


THE third term will commence Feb, 27, 
Pupils will be received on application 
school on or before that day, 

Designs for Delaines, Calicos, Musli 
Flannels, Paper Hangings, &¢., execut 
school—also designs for wood engra 
nettes—initiol letters, &e., Lithography and 
engravings neatly and promptly done atthe 

‘Thorndike’s Building, Summer street, 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS TRACTS. — 
HE following series of Tracts is now in pres, 
and will be ready for sale in a few days, atil 
prices named below: Í 

No. I. A Discourse on the Rights and 
of Women. Third edition. By SAMUEL 
Single copy, 6 14 cents; by the hundred, $3 00, 

No. II. The Speech of Wexvert PIII W 
the Convention in Worcester, Oct., 1851. e 
copy, 6 1-4 cts. ; by the hundred, $3 00, 

No. III. “On the Right of the Femal 
an education 25 thorough and extended as 
ded for the Male.” A Report, by Mrs. 
W. Davis, read at the Convention in W 
Oct., 1851. Single copy, 6 14 cents; by 
dred, $3 00. 35 

No. IV. “Enfranchisement of Women“ —an! 
mirable article from the Westminster Review ja 
Miss Honv’s Protest against taxation of Wo 
Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; by the hundred, $3 

No. V. Che Sanctity of Marriage.” By. 
E. Oakes Sautu. Single copy, 4 cents; 
the hundred, $2 00. a k. 

No. VI. Speech of Mrs. C. I. H. Nrouors tot 
Worcester Convention, Oct., 1851, „On the 
sponsibilities of Women.” Single copy, 614 
by the hundred, $3 00. f 

No. VII. Speech of Mrs. M. E. J. Gao, 
Convention in Syracuse, Sept., 1852, 
evidence of the talents and shear the 
sex. Single copy, 5 cents; by the hundred, 82 

No. VIII. “Ño need of a anent 01 
tion”: A Letter from Mrs. ANGELINA G 
Wern to the Convention at Syracuse. 
copy, 4 cts; by the hundred, 82 00. 

No. IX. Speech of Mrs. Erxestive L. 
to the Convention at Syracuse, containing 
icism upon the remarks of the Hon. Mr. 
in the British Parliament. Also, the Deel: 
of Rights, issued by the Convention of Wom 
Seneca Falls, Sept., 1848. Single copy, 4 
by the hundred, $2 00. i 

No. X. Letters from Mrs. E. C. STasTON—1 
to the Convention at Worcester, Oct, 1850; A, 
to the Convention at Syracuse, Sept., 1852. Suh 
gle copy, 4 cents; by the hundred, $2 00. 

N. B. Copies of this Report, at 121-2 
single, $10 per hundred, and any of the 
named Tracts may be obtained of J. E. 
or S. I. May, Syracuse, N. Y., of Mrs. Lucnetl 
Morr, Philadelphia; Mrs. Paura W. DAY 
Providence, R. I.; Mrs. E. Oaxes 8 
Mrs. Ernestixe L. Rose, New Yo 
F. Warcur, Bosrox; Mrs. EmILY 
Salom, Columbiana Co., Ohio. Pay th 
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A Paper Mebotd to the Elevation of loman. 


VOLT. 
TREE UNA, 


PUDLISUED MONTHLY, AT PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
Sulseription Price, One Dollar per annum in advance. 
~ Persons desiring the paper, can have six copies 

sent to one address for five dollars. 
UG All communications designed for the paper or 
on business, to be addressed to 
Mrs. Pautina Wricur Davis, 
Editor and Proprietor. 


SAYLES, MILLER & SIMONS, PRINTERS. 


For the Una. 
RUTH LEE. 
SHADOW THIRD—ny SILLA. 


“We count those happy who endure," says the 
Apostle James; or as. the poet writes — 


“They also serve, who only stand and wait!” 

Some spirits there are clothed in humanity ; 
aye, in our very midst; who without any pre- 
tension to superiority, without even the con- 
sciousness of it, are standing nearer Heaven's 
gate than those who with much noise and stir, 
are crying “ lo here,” or “lo there!” Besieg- 
ing, as it were, the very walls of Heaven. with 
battering rams of human invention, Simple 
and childlike in their faith, they drink with un- 
questioning lips, the bitter and the sweet in the 
mingled eup of life; beautiful in their endur- 
ance, unwavering in patience, made perfect 
through suffering, they indeed personify the 
Apostle’s words“ We count those happy who 
endure !” 

Want and trial may fall heavy upon them ; 
the graves of earth multiply around them; the 
light of other days be quenched in the dark- 
ness of the present; yet with a strong eye, 
which can pierce the thick night, they follow 
the“ pillar of fire,” recognizing the voice of 
God above the deep waters; with unfaltering 
feet they press forward, looking for the promis- 
ed rest of the good Father, who doth not leave 
them, nor forsake them! Verily, we count 
those happy who endure! 

We are apt to account heroism as active and 
demonstrative, forgetting that Christian patience 
has in it a heroism nobler than that of the old 
Greek or Roman! 


“OUT OF THE GREAT HEART OF NATURE SEEK WE TRUTH.” 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., AUGUST 20, 1853. 


NO. 8. 


We pass over the silent sufferings, the spirit 
conflicts, the home struggles, which teach to 
the soul the virtue of endurance; and althongh 
we see the result, in the lives of some, we for- 
get the daily martrydom, the cross of pain, 
which has been to their souls as the refiner’s 
fire, burning the dross, and breathing into their 
lives that sweet beauty of submission—‘not as 
I will, but as thon wilt!“ 

Ruth Lee was such an one. Born of poor 
parents, herinfancy darkened by the caprice 
of an intemperate father, baptized as she was, by 
her mother’s tears, eating the bread of sorrow 
as her daily food—even in those young days, 
her child-soul learned patience and submission. 
“ Our Father,” was the prayer that trembled 
on her lips; and she was counted worthy to 
endure ! 

Life to her, as the world judges, brought but 
a continuous chain of sorrow. Her mother 
dead; her father leading that debased life, 
which ever brings to a child’s cheek the flush of 
an anxious brain; her only brother a cripple 
from his birth; she, herself wed to one, who 
turned from her and the pure offerings of her 
affection, listening to the voice of the “strange 
woman.” Was not this enough? Was there 
still severer chastening needed for her perfect- 
ness ? 

Behold! her child, her only one, about whom 
her motherly arms were wrapped as a defence ; 
this little one, was blind! His eyes, though 
large and lustrous, changed not; they were no 
channels of light to the soul. The day was as 
the night to him; he saw not the sunshine as it 
flickered upon the wall; this beautiful world was 
as chaos before it came to him,—as a jargon of 
Babel-like sound ;a wonderful immensity, which 
his baby hands sought to discover. Poor Ruth 
Lee! This child so longed for—this great conso- 
lation—this Ishmael of her hopes, was given to her 
stone blind. Her husband neglected his blind 
boy; he had no pride in a being so dependent; 
instead of being a bond, it seemed the rather to 
divide him from Ruth, whose loving anticipations 
of his child’s wants were a constant reproof to 


him. But the more his father shunned, the closer 
Ruth drew to him. She it was, who guided his 
uncertain steps in the first tremulousness of in- 
fancy—who led him where the flowers grew, 
the sweet scented pansies and roses! In very 
deed, she was eyes to her blind boy; her ma- 
ternal instincts anticipated his needs—she 
poured into his ear the sweet songs of child- 
hood—lulling him with soft improvisations 
fromthe depth of her own loving spirit; and 
as he grew older, she taught to him her beau- 
tiful patience, that which made her “happy to 


endure.” 


From Brace’s Social Life in Germany. 
THE ROUGH HOUSE. 

I went out this morning to visit one of the 
Hamburgh Institutions, which has interested 
me more than any thing else in the city; and I 
know of no similar institution in any land com- 
menced on this plan, or carried on with such 
wonderful practical skill, and such wide-reach- 
ing benevolence. Isee, however, that the 
French Government have imitated it, in a 
grand school of the kind, established in Met- 
trai. I speak of the Hamburgh Rauhe Haus, 

Rough House) a large vagrant school, estab- 
lished by Mr. Wichern, in 1833. 

An omnibus ride of three miles carried me 

to its neighborhood, and after a walk through a 

leasant wooded lane I reached the place.— 

Che whole looked as little like the usual home 
for vagrants asis possible. Isaw no squads of 
boys walking demurely about, but looking as 
though the very devil wasin them, if they 
could only let it ont. There were no heavy 
looking overseers, discoursing piously of the 
number whom Providence had committed to 
their charge, and thinking of their pockets. — 
And there was not even the invariable home for 
forsaken children, the huge stone building with 
one bare sunny court yard. The idea seems 
to have been here, that to those who have no 
home of thcir own, as much as possible should 
be given of the home which God has prepared. 
for all. 

It was a large open garden, full of trees and 
walks and flowers, and beds for vegetables, 
while on each side stretched away green corn 
fields. Among the trees there were some doz- 
en plain, comfortable little wooden houses, like 
old fashioned farm-houses, scattered about, and 
one quiet shaded chapel. The boys visible 
outside, were busy cleaning the flower-beds, or 
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working in the harvest field; some, also, repair- 
ing fences and buildings. 

walked up to the largest of the houses, and 
was directed pleasantly by a lad to Mr, Wic- 
hern’s rooms. A little interlude occurred here 
very characteristic of our times. 

Baog the visitors who arrived just before 
me, was dear old Elihu Burritt, fresh from the 
Peace Congress, and on his way to Denmark, 
with two officials, to attempt to mediate be- 
tween the Duchies and the King. 

* * * > 

The name of Rough House” for this place 
originated, as Mr. W. informs me, seventeen 
years ago, when he took a little broken down 
farm house here to try if he could not start on 
a new plan a school for vagrant children. It 
were better called now—as some English 
travelers have already named it—* the Home 
among the Flowers.” The great peculiarity of 
the 15 is the dividing into families. In each 
of the little houses I visited, is a family group 
of some ten or twelve children, managed by a 
young man, (“an overseer,”) with two assist- 
ants. ‘The overseers are theological students, 
who have some way imbibed the idea that two 
or three years practical labor among the help- 
leas, and forsaken, is quite as good a preparation 
for their duties, as preaching to admiring audi- 
ences, or laying 5 5 complete system of anti- 
quated dogmas. The assistants are young men, 
armers or mechanics of a religious turn, who 
intend to spend their lives in this kind of work. 
They are employed at firston the most common 
out-door labor; then are placedin the different 
work-shops to learn, and afterwards to direct; 
next, are admitted to the care of the boys with- 
in the houses, and are taught by the overseers 
the various needed branches of education, and 
finally take a share with the principal in the 
general supervision of the Institution. After 
a four or six years’ course, here they are sent 
abroad to preside or assist in similar institutions 
through Germany. They are mostly support- 
ed by voluntary contributions, or by their own 
labor. There are twenty-three here now.— 
Mr. W. says that there is a great demand for 
them, and that they have been sent for even 
from Russia, for orphan asylums, houses of cor- 
rection, and ragged aban and the like; and 
that some are now travelling among the emi- 
grants of America. 

The matter of principal interest of course 
was the situation of the children. The first 
house we entered was a little wooden building 
among the flowers and apple-trees. It was of 
only one story, with the exception ofa chamber 
for the assistants. The first room was a long, 
clean one, where ten or twelve boys were sit- 
ting round a table working at their slates, under 
. apertan of the students. Their time is 
divided off into so many hours for out-door 
work, so many for play and for study. This 
was the school time. The lads were all clean, 
comfortable, cheerful, and busy. When a 
wretched little vagrant from the gutter issent 
in here, he is not at once thrown into a mass of 
boys, to work himself out to ruin, or to good- 
ness as he best can; to be kicked, and cuffed; 
to grab what he can get, and to either teach 
others, or learn from others, all the vile things 
which boys are certain to know. Tho little 
stranger is put with a few others into a sepa- 
rate house, (the novitiate house,) where two or 
three young men have constant charge of him. 
He eats at their own table with his few comrades, 
and has enough. The overseers study his dis- 
position, and set him either at a trade orat 
gardening, and farm work as he seems best fit- 
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ted. He has his play and playmates, and free, 
fresh air, and friends to care for him, who 
hold it a labor of love to do for the fatherless 
one, in a feeble manner, as Christ did for them. 

He must work hard, but there is variety, and 
it is healthy work. Aftera time, he is intro- 
duced into one of the regular families, and 
there, insimple quarters, under kind care, he 
spends five or six years. No wonder that it 
comes to be such a home to them all, and that 
the apprentices whom Rauhe Hans has sent 
out so plentifully through Germany, are so glad 
to come back and work in the shops on the 
place. 

Besides the rooms I have mentioned, there 
were in this house a sleeping room, a room for 
the sick, a neat little Kitchen and two bed-rooms 
for the students, all plain but very neat. 

After this we went round to the various 
workshops, for shoemaking, tailoring, joinery, 
pattern making, spinning, baking, ete.,in all 
these the boys were working very handily. In 
addition there were other buildings where the 
boys in company with workmen were busy at 
book-binding, printing, stereotyping, and wood 
and stone engraving. A few were employed 
out of doors at the regular farm work. There 
was one good sized building where washing 
and ironing, and washing of dishes and sewing 
work were done by the girls, for there must be 
some thirty or forty here. There is the same 

eneral arrangement for them as for boys.— 
They are usually taught all branches of house- 
keeping, and are expected to enter service.— 
The boys are generally apprenticed to masters. 
And it is said from the number of affiliated 
schools started by students of this through 
Germany, and from its many friends, that no 
apprentices on their journey find a better re- 
ception than those from the Rough House— 
We found the chapel a quiet, tasteful building, 
just decorated by the boys for some festival 
which they wished to celebrate. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature about 
the whole institution was the practical power it 
displayed in it. Itis rare fora man with the 
moral enthusiasm which would raise up the 
helpless and outcast from their degradation, to 
have at the same time the business talent for such 
a scheme as this, yet Her Wichern has shown 
that he unites both. His first step after estab- 
lishing a few “family groups,” and common 
workshops, was to set up printing presses, 
where the boys could strike off, under the direc- 
tion of a master workman, the tracts and little 
books needed in the school, and reports of the 
Rauhe Haus. They succeeded so well at this, 
that the works were enlarged and now do a 
considerable external business, and go far to- 


wards supporting the other parts of the estab- 
lishment. Many of the boys are apprentices 
here, instead of being placed with masters. 

In addition, a commercial agency (Agentur) 
has been formed, to sell the various articles 
manufactured here by the boys. This is sep- 
arate from the school, upon which its losses 
will not fall. The profits, are to be devoted to 
meeting the general expenses for the children, 
Connected with it are the lithograph and sterco- 
type shops, the wood engraving and book-bind- 
ing. All these last have proved very success- 
ful, and the business done by the agency is 
quite extensive. It is expected that with the 
printing and the agengy, the institution, expen- 
sive as it is, will in a few years support itself, 
Of course, all this complicated mass of detail 


needs a clear head to manage it—and for this 


management Mr. Wichern appears to be the | 


man, 
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This, however, is only a small part of his 
bor. Heis a powcrful speaker, and has a great 
faculty of mienny ani man with whom he 
is thrown in contact. He has pleaded the 
cause of his Vagrant Home well through Ger. 
many, and has gained liberal aid, even from 
princes. Of his labors for wider objects I have 
already previously spoken. That Tdid notex. 
agerate when I said this institution has notits 
counterpart in other countries, must be appar- 
ent, 

“ A Home among the Flowers”—where the 
vagrant—the child, nourished amid filth, and 
squalor—in the dark cellars of a great city, 
should at length see something of God's bean, 
tiful world; where among friends, in the midst 
of orchards and corn fields, he could u 
invigorated by healthful labor to manhood; all 
this would seem alone more like the dream ofa 
shilanthropic French novelist, than the reality, 

ut still farther, that this institution should have 
a system almost Fourier-like of “ ps” and 
families, and yet be imbued with the amplek 
truest spirit o the Christian religion; that it 
should send out, not only skilled apprentices, 
saved from the prison and the suet but 
educated young men, to teach others, and to 
spread abroad the self-denying Christian princi- 
pies of the place—and most of all, that it should 
have existed seventeen years, and by its well 
conducted industry haye almost supported itself, 
may fairly constitute it one of the wondersin 
benevolent effort. The friend of man search 
ing anxiously for what man has done for his 
suffering fellows, may look far in both conti- 
nents before he finds an institution so benevo- 
lent, so practical, and so truly Christian, as the 
Hamburgh Rough House. 


MES. ZEBEDEE SMITH'S PHILOSOPHY. 


Dear me! how expensive it is to be poor. Ev- 
ery time I go out my best bib and tucker has to 
goon. If Zebedee was worth a cool million, 

might wear a cool-hood on my head, if I er 
with perfect impunity. There was that ol 
nabob’s wife at the lecture the other night, in 
a dress that might have been made for Noah's 
great grandmother. She can afford it! Now, 
if it rains knives and forks, I must sport a ten 
dollar hat, a forty dollar dress and_a hundred 
dollar shawl. Jf I go to a concert, I must take 
the highest priced seat, and ride there and 
back, just to Tet „Tom, Dick, and Harry” see 
that F can afford it. Then we must hire the 
most expensive pew in the broad aisle of the tip- ` 
top church and give orders to the sexton not to 
admit any stranger into it, who looks snobbish. 
Then my little children, Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Donna Maria Smith, can't go to a public 
school, because, you know, we shouldn't have 
to pay anything. 

Then it I go shopping, to buy a paper of nec- 
dles, I have to get a little chap to bring them. 
home, because it wouldn't answer for me to be 
seen carrying a bundle through the street. We 
have to keep three servants where one might 
do; and Zebedee’s coats have to be sent to the 
tailor when they need a button sewed on, for the 
look of the thing. 

Then if I go to the sea-shore in the summer, 
I can't take my comfort, as rich people do, in 
gingham dresses, loose shoes, and cambric sun- 
bonnets. My senses! no! I have to be sere’ 
up by ten o'clock ina Swiss muslin dress, a 
French cap, and the contents of an entire jew- 
eler’s shop showered over my person; and my 
Napoleon Bonaparte and Donna Maria can’t go 
off the piazza, because the big rocks and li 
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pebbles eut their toes so badly through their pa- 
tent kid slippers. 

Then if Zebedee goes a fishing, he won't dare 
to put on a linen coat for the price of his rep- 
utation. No indeed! Why he never goes to 
the barn-yard without drawing on his white kids. 
Then he orders the most ruinous wines and 
dinners, and fees those white jackets, till his 
purse is as empty asan eggshell. I declare it is 
abominahly expensive. 1 don't believe rich 
people have the least idea how much it costs poor 
people to live! FANNY FERN, 

— — — 


MEMORIAL AND REMONSTRANCE, 


Tho Operatives, engaged in the Factories of the 
State of Rhode Island, to the people of the State, 
especially their fellow citizens of the working 
classes. 

Working men, and fellow-citizens, hear us; 
friends of humanity, listen to our words. 

We come not to arraign before you the owners 
of the mills in which we are employed ; they are 
honorable and gentlemanly men, and when they 
reflect upon our wrongs they may themselves, 
perhaps, be disposed to withhold any opposition to 
Our euse, 

We come rather to arraign, at the bar of public 
opinion, that false system, which has grown up dur- 
ing the Inst fifty years, in all our large manufac- 
turing cities, having for its object the consolidation 
of power in the hands of corporations and capital- 
ists, irrespective of the rights and privileges of the 
working classes, and to the detriment of the pub- 
lic good. 

We come before you to warn you of the existence 
of evils, the tendency of which will be to vitinte and 
degrade the youth who are soon to become citizens 
and voters at the polls. 

We come before yon to protest against asystem, 
which deprives us of all the inestimable blessings 
of a home, which interfere with our religous duties, 
which weakens our bodily powers, and takes away 
our mental energies, to the injury of our country 
and the future distress of our families. 

Appealing thus to the sympathy and sense of 
justice of our fellow citizens, we ask you that, 
whatever course you may feel it incumbent upon 
you to pursue in the approaching contest, you will 
at least give us a fair hearing. We ask you by 
all the sacred ties and sympathies of a common 
brotherhood at least to give the following detail of 
facts and arguments a calm and serious perusal. 

Signed by the committees on the behalf of the 


operatives— 
WILLIAM HARDMAN, 
PHILIP ARMSTRONG, 
THOMAS MOORE, 
EDWARD OPENSHAW, 
JAMES LAWRENCE, 
JOHN LITTLE, 
JOSEPH SMITH, 
GEO. POWELL, Sec'xx. 

Committee of the five Mills of Newport R. I. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS AND ARGUMENTS. 
THE OPERATIVES’ APPEAL 
TO THE WORKING MEN OF RHODE ISLAND. 

In former years, and before the introduction of 
machinery, the occupations of spinning and weay- 
ing afforded a large class of intelligent and indus- 
trious men an excellent employment, and they 
were generally the masters of their own time, and 
the regulators of their own habits. 

When machinery began to be introduced, and cap- 
italists broke down all competition on the part of 
private looms, the hands were told that it would 
ultimately increase the comforts and lessen the la- 
bors of the working classes, and that by throwing 
the controland management of their labor into the 
power of an educated superintendent or capitalist, 
the best interests of themselves and families would 
be properly cared for and promoted, 

But what has been the result ? 

All competition has been stopped. Corporations 
and wealthy capitalists haye become the lords and 
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masters, Who monopolize not only the money, but 
the power also. 

A system of white slavery is introduced which 
throws the negro slavery of the South into the 
shade by its inhuman barbarity. The capitalist 
becomes the task master of hundreds of his fellow- 
citizens; and he uses their labor to build up a 
massive wall between him and them, and to dig a 
great gulf of separation, We do not speak of the 
facts thathe lives in a large house, and they in 
small ones, and that he dresses his family like 
princes, and feeds them on the best that all lands 
can furnish for his table; these things he has a 
right to do, if he can get the money honestly; and 
does not forget the poor and the infirm, But we al- 
lude to other facts, which seem to us worthy of much 
consideration; 

181. — He widens the disparity between his habits 
of life and ours. In the morning he rises, and after 
spending half an hour at his toilet, half an hour in 
his closet, and at the family altar with his wife 
and children, and another like period with them, 
at the domestic board, he looks over the papers, and 
then proceeds to his counting-room. From six to 
eight hours are devoted to business there. ‘The 
remaining portion of his time is expended in the so- 
cial circle, or in recreation, Meanwhile a hundred 
hands are toiling at his looms, from 5 in the morn- 
ing until 7 at night. We, have no time for the in- 
struction ofour children; none for the social circle ; 
none for the improvement of our minds, unless it 
he taken from the hours that should be devoted to 
sleep. As io recreation or amusements we can only 
dream of them as things that belong to the more 
favored classes. Herein are the slaves of the South 
better cared for than we arc; for not only have they 
hours of relaxation and amusement, but their mas- 
ters provide for their religious instruction at their 
own expense, and when they become old and feeble 
they are supported and provided for. On the con- 
trary, when we are worn out and crippled by ex- 
cessive labor and confinement during the oppressive 
heat of summer, or by the sudden changes in going 
from the warm mill into the extreme cold in winter, 
if we lose even a day thereby the loss is ours, and 
the doctor’s bill is ours; and if our sickness is pro- 
tracted we are liable to lose our place. But this 
is not all. 

If our bodily health and mental vigor is retained 
amid alf this confinement and protracted labor, 
other causes tend to destroy them. Onr houses, 
unlike the large, airy mansions of the owners, are 
small, badly ventilated, and often crowded to ex- 
cess by several families. They have no shade trees 
to keep off the summer's heat. We go from the 
heated Mill, where our strength is exhausted by 14 
hours employment, to sit and sleep in small and 
crowded rooms, which have become heated to an 
intolerable extent by the combined action of the 
sun and the cooking-stoye, and the enfeebled body 
is watched by an anxious mind, which cannot 
look upon the future but with solicitude, if not 
discouragement. How can we avoid being anxious 
about our children ? We see the younger ones run- 
ning wild in the streets without restraint, and with- 
out care. There they learn vice and profanity.— 
We sco many of the older ones brought up in ig- 
norance, while their bodily health is destroyed by 
too much confinementin the mills. And there are 
many cases of children who are crippled in early 
life, or born the victims of disease, resulting from 
the system which overtaxes the strength of the 
parents, 

Other classes of the community seck and expect 
to lay by something in store for the future; we must 
be content to forego all hopes of this kind; but 
while we thus relinquish them, we regard our lot 
as hard indeed, if by our utmost exertions, we can- 
not have comfort and independence for the present. 

Others, unless they be slaves, can hold and main- 
tain their own opinions: but if one of vs conscien- 
tiously objects to the present intolerable system, 
and reasons with others about it, he is liable to lose 
his place, or the overseer will take the first occasion 
to quarrel with him and send him off. 

Others have homes, but we have none; for our 
houses are only occupied during a few hours of the 
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night, and we can never get time to collect our 
families around us there, and enjoy even an hour's 
home feeling. 

When we think of these things, we ask—IS 
THERE NO REMEDY? Is there no bod ened 
for us among our fellow-citizens? When we th 
of our children, for whose instruction we find no 
time, we ask—is it in this way that America is 
training up her future voters ? 

Does not America pay too much for her cloth, 
when she thus uses the muscle of her youth for the 
filling, and dyes it with the crimson dye of vice and 
the darker shade of ignorance with which, under 
this system, her future citizens are imbned. 

In view of these and other like considerations, 
we ask a two-fold action on the part of the people, 
through their Legislators. 

Ist—that the charter of any corporation shall be 
forfeited should they neglect to act in accordance 
with the provisions of the law already enacted, lim- 
iting the time for the employment of minors, and 
that sufficient checks be placed over private mills. 

2d—that it shall not be lawful for any mill to 
se a the hands to work more than 11 hours, 
unless by the consent of the majority of the work- 
men thereof. 


OO — — 

Queex Pomare AT ner Tanit1 Home.—Pom- 
are was seated by herself on a mat, sewing some 
calico. Answering our ‘“Toranna Pomare” very 
kindly, she invited us to be seated ; and my guide 
told her, in her language, which he spoke fluently, 
that I had come to pay her my respects, and show 
her a new German instrument that might please 
her. She looked at it, but with far less curiosity 
than I had expected ; and as the children and other 
persons of the court were pressing their noses and 
eyes outside against the bamboo walls of the hut, 
trying to catch a glimpse of us, or a sound of the 
instrument, but not daring to comein, she asked me 
to go out with it before the house, to let all have 
an opportunity of seeing it, and she would follow 
us. f course, I did as she wished me ; and soon 
afterwards she appeared upon the threshold of her 
house, upon which she sat down, her husband, a 
young, fine-looking Indian, now also appearing, 
and standing at her side. How many descriptions 
of this poor Queen have been circulated, and most- 
ly by persons who know nothing about her, or 
thought they could well insult or play a joke upon 
an Indian Queen, who lived so many thousands of 
miles offas Pomare. All that I heard and saw of 
Pomare here, in her own residence, only honored 
her in every respect. She behaved oven with dig- 
nity, though without the least pride, tow: 
strangers or her inferiors. Wer figure is by no 
means corpulent, as people have described or slan- 
dered it. She may be now about forty years of 
age, and is, if not slender, certainly well made, and 
as simply dressed as one of her subjects. When I 
saw her, she wore one of the common wrappers 
which all the women wear upon these islands, only 
of some good light stuff, a silk handkerchief round 
her neck, and a straw hat, of the same form as 
those of the men, npon her head, ‘Though not 
beautiful, she was very good looking; and if she 
had been a Queen in Europe, she would have been 
tile heauty.—Gerstaecker's Voyaye Round the 

orld. 


— —ũV— — — — 

Brusno. — When mental emotion causes a 
sudden turgescence of the enpilaries, this we call 
blushing; but the same occurs, particularly when 
the emotion is of a depressing kind, or when an in- 
ward struggle cnsues for mastery over the feelings, 
and then we haye intense pallor—pallor dependent 
on the rush of blood froin the skin upon some in- 
ternal and perhaps vital organ—it may be the heart, 
may be, the brain. 


Femate Pursician.—We are informed that at 
the late term of the Eclectic Medical College, Cin- 
cinnati, a diploma to practice medicine was given 
to Miss Caroline Brown, daughter of Mr. Samuel 
Brown, of Utica. We are told that she was one 
of the most thorough and accomplished students in 
a class of 308. 
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EXCERPTS FROM AN OLD JOURNAL. 

Dear Paulina.—In destroying the records of the 
last twenty years, I occasionally meet with a pas- 
sage which may serve you, if you are willing to 
pardon the negligé garb, in which the nightly re- 
cord of the days experience is apt to be clothed. — 
One soul is but the type of thousands; and I send 
you the thoughts on trust, because I feel that 
they may meet a response in the soul of many an 
earnest woman, who is awakening to feel that the 
rest for which she so longs, can only be found 
in freedom and fullest activity. 

October, 1842.—I have taken «a long walk in 
this calm, still moonlight, with my good friend 

„ * * We have talked most earnestly of the 
progressive movements of the age, and our rela- 
tion to them; and with a brave frankness, for 
which I thank him, he tells me that I shrink 
from entering into the conflict ; that I am false to 
humanity, because J love rest.” He does not see 
that though we seck with equal sincerity the same 
end, the constructive tendencies of my nature ren- 
der it impossible for me to accept his methods. 

* * + * * 

Yes, I do yearn forrest. The great longing, 
the one struggle of my life has been for rest— 
when will this warfare cease ? 

But what is true rest? Not the repose of the 
slumbering volcano, not the lull before the storni, 
—notthe quiet of inaction, —of duties put out of 
sight—of truth unlooked at:—but the quiet of a 
known fidelity, of a pious faith. ‘There is no rest 
but in freedom no freedom but in truth and obc- 
dience to the will of God. 

Are we not slaves—slaves to the world? Can 
we ever find rest from its requisitions? It bids us 
do its acts, and we do them. In olden times, the 
prophets said, Thus saith the Lord!“ and it was 
obeyed; but now the fiat goes forth, ‘ They say,” 
the unseen but all powerful They,” —and all 
yield an undisputed obedience to that still more 
controlling power. It bids us fashion our garments 
after a particular form, not allowing each to mani- 
fest himself in his outward adornments ; and forth- 
with heedless of health, comfort, beauty the will- 
ing slaves submit. * * * 

But worse than all it bids us think its thoughts, 
accept its faith, feel its feelings. We may not 
look beneath its forms and mummeries, behind its 
creeds and formulas, for the immutable principle 
of right—for simple truth, the rock on which to 
bnild up the temples of our spirits; but, we must 
hold ourselves in passive submission to popular 
opinion, tobe swayed hither and thither, like a 
dead leaf by autumnal winds, as it may dictate,— 
No, there is no rest but in freedom from the world. 

Are we not slaves to self? * # What am J, 
when I thus labor for myself alone? Thus seek ? 
hope, fear? But how noble a being am I; a part 
of this groat universe and laboring for the whole. 
Before, I excited my puny force against all creat- 
ed things ; now all creation works with me, in har- 
mony with me; all thinking God’s thoughts and 
willing his will. In this freedom from the thrall 
of selfishness, alone can I find rest; jarring a dis- 
cord only in the state of self-slavery. 

The mind yearns for rest. It is tempest tost on 
a sea of conflicting opinions, the contrary minds 
of “old views“ and “new views” beat it to and 
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fro, and where shall it finda haven? “ Never 
strike sail to a fear.” Unfurl your sails to catch 
the breath of truth, with faith atthe helm, bear 
manfully onward and there will never be need of 
the desparing ery, “Lord save me or the gentle 
but significant rebuke “oh thou of little faith, 
“A heroic acknow- 
ledgement of truth“ and a fearless following of its 
leadings, alone can bear us to this mental haven. 
The heart yearns for rest. * * * Yet dare 
we seek for repose, could we find it, in leaning 
on any carthly friend, however pure, however no- 
ble? No, not in leaning but in brave communion, 
in the fearless spirit of truth and perfect love, re- 
cognizing Him in whom alone tme meeting is 
possible, the heart may dare to live its highest life 
and seek not in vain the rest for which it yearns. 
The spirit yearns for rest. The finite however 
It must hold commu- 
nion with the Infinite, and this is the one joy of 
In our petty strifes and cares 
we “die daily”. Only do we begin to live when 
in the repose of firm faith and all subduing love, 
above self—ahove the world—reserve and tin- 
moved whatever may befall, we do the will of our 
Father, cheerfully acquiesing in whatever omnis- 
cient love may offer; when life is our prayer—a 
communion with the Father and we may ever say 


wherefore didst thou doubt?“ 


extended cannot satisfy it. 


life,—this is life. 


Lord, here am I; do with me as thou wilt. 


True life is the only true rest; and it may only 
be found in intense and steadfast activity, in fideli- 


ty to truth, in oneness with God. 


Yearneth my soul for rest ? 
As the hart panteth for the water brooks, 
As the departing for the best love looks, 
So yearns my soul for rest. 


Tell me, what is this rest ? 


Not the closed shutters to exclude the san,— 


Not the closed eyes on duties to be done,— 
Oh no, this is not rest. z 


Yes, my soul yearns for rest, 


Strength to be true—ireedom from selfdom's thrall, 


A perfect oneness with the all in all,— 
Father grant me this rest ! 


June, 1843.—Change, change, change, shall I 
never learn to love thee? Never learn to see in thee 
the infinite riches of the all-bountiful Father,—of 
His influent love, winning us by ever new mani- 
festations unto himself. How changed is all since 
last I stood in this old home—how changed am I, 
But would I re- 
turn to the past ? No—Heaven forbid. Yet, I won- 
der not at conservatism—this clinging love is so 
deeply seated a law of our nature—I wonder not 
at the belief in purgatory—for is not all change 
through purgatory, even if it be a necessary tran- 
But this sadness is 


and I sigh for the dear old joys. 


sition to admit us to heaven. 
very weak. - * * * 
“ Mourn not for joys departed.” 


Why should T sadly turn away, 
From good that might be mine to-day, 
If I were happier yesterday ? 


The joy that’s past shall lend its light, 
To make the present seem more bright, 
Aud c'en illume the fature’s night. 


True joy is of the spirit born; 
It knows no eye, nor noon, nor morn, 
Doth not totime and space belong. 


But bathed in its celestial sea, 
What was, or is, shall ever be — 
A heritage for eternity. 


STRAY LEAVES FKOM A SEAMSTRESS'S 
NAL—NO. 3. 

How should I, while in this excited 
minn, attempt to talk with her? I could notas 
of her grief, I read it, and followed unquest 
ly to her home, such as it was, loss than half 
equare from mine, up three flights of stairs, 
there, close under the roof, lighted by a 
small window, was the place of refuge for 
phan girls. The room was scrupulonsly i 
and orderly; a little cot bed occupied one a 


asmall piece of carpeting was spread. before 
two chairs, that had once been very handsome, 
and were now such antiquities that a high pries 
would be paid for them by relic seekers, l 

The rose tree from which she had plucked her of 
fering, to lay upon my mother’s breast, was bloom: | 
ing in an antique broken vase. A handsome old 
work box stood open on a pine table near the lie 
of the bed, on which reclined a young girl; ber 
hair falling over her shoulders in heavy misses; 
her eyes red and swolen with weeping, her fingers 
busily plying the neédle upon a coarse shirt. 
I took the chair near her bed, T was startled by the 
view of my care-worn, pale countenance, seem in 
the glass of the work box, and rose hastily to close” 
it; I dared not see the ravages that late hours, grief 
and loneliness, have wrought in me, As I did , 
I noticed how carefully Maria folded and smoothed 
out the shaw] always worn in the street, and how 
nicely she dusted the little old bonnet; and now, 
for the first time, I saw that superb head uncovered. 
It seemed to me perfect in its style of beanty, the 
dark hair parted in a white line on the forehead, 
combed smoothly back and fastened in 10 
knot, from which the ends were falling cut intet 
clusters of natural curls, It is rare to see a face dd 
such unsurpassed beanty, and a form 50 distorted. 
Laura’s face might have been in childhood as beau 
ful as Maria’s, but passion and grief have wrought 
fearfully witlrit. Her eye is no longer serene, her 
lips are colorless, the large veins on her forchead are 
swollen, and the thin checks almost shew the teoth, 

I said, “ can I aid you with my counsel or other 
wise? Iwill gladly do so. Tell me, what shall. 
do for you? You are ill, too ill to work.” 

„Oh no! it does me good to work.” ; 

‘There was a pause, mystery, restraint, “Tat 
me take your work while I sit?” I said, Iwas 
excited and felt that I must rush into their confi- 
dence, take it by storm, and I asked, “are you 
another victim of the false arrangements of society, 
another child of sin and sorrow“ ; 

She looked up meekly, and with quivering lip 
replied, “I am another weak, deluded woman, 
having given all for love, and now there is none to 
Jove me but Maria, whom I forsook, whom I left 
alone to struggle with her own sad life. I dare not 
look up, the very stones cry out against me.“ 
Her slight frame shook, and the tears flowed abun: 
dantly as she exclaimed, “ Would that I could 
die, life has been all so dark to me; there 150 
pang in dying which can equal the gnawing of the 
grief here,” and she laid her hand upon her heat, 

I once held the theory that life was so happy’ 
beautiful that death must be even more 
and happy still. I believed it the now birth, 
a higher life, and that instead of shrouding © 
death bed in gloom, it should be a season of che 
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fulness } that as the soul was ushered into its new 
estate, with celestial music, and was borne hence 
by seraphs, it should be forwarded hy sweet holy 
music, and all that is beantiful and lovely here. 
Thoughts of these theories flitted throngh my 
brain as I looked at the sharpened features of the 
suffering girl before me, and heard lier wish to die 
because life was so full of pain. Maria said, “ Sis- 
ter be calm, do not say there is none to love you, 
remember that you will soon be a mother, and that 
then you will have an object to live for.“ 

She shook with suppressed anguish, and truly I 
shall never forget the expression of despairing 
grief; in that one look alone I learned a deeper 
lesson of suffering than in all my past life, with its 
sad experiences. Tell me,“ 1 asked in a softened 
tone, “did you love?” 

“I thought I did, surely my heart has never 
been desecrated. I made these shirts,” she said, 
holding up the coarse garment, “ ‘The work wea- 
ried me, I longed to go into the conntry, longed to 
see many beautiful things ; I had dreams of a life 
of ease and pleasure; Isaw. in them, the glorions 
sunsets, the calm, clear light ofthe moon, and the 
deep shadows of the cool forest, Oh! 1 longed 
for rest, for freedom; with all these things, and 
many more, he Tured me away; for he promised 
to take me overywhere with him, and to marry 
me when I was fitted to be his wife. And he 
did take me to travel with him, he gave me with- 
out stint or measure; he called me his bride, 
his spirit wife ; he was kind to me, oh! so kind, 
80 loving I thought him so brave and manly. 
Sometimes he would say, “ could laugh to scorn 
any who should dare forbid my love to thee, my 
nugel wifa” And I believed all, and worshipped 
him; I almost thought my whole being too small 
a sacrifice for him. I thought the spirit higher 
than the material form. When I began to pray 
him to give me the marriage ceremony, then he 
would say “and so you want another ring do you ?” 
and he loaded my fingers. Then he grew cold, 
und his eyes were like granite to me. At last I 
prayed again to be made his wife by law, for now I 
knew that Iwas to ben mother. Then he laughed, 
said I doubted him, grew stern, cold, passionate, 
reproachful toward me; sometimes softening, but 
no more gentle, loving, and tender to me, never 
naming me his wife, his spirit bride, &c. At last 
he told me he had a wife, and that he loved her 
with a deep, wild love, a passion so unreserved, so 
entire, that it knew no bounds. I knew it was 
false, that he could not love her thus; but I fled 
away from him, and when I had nothing left but 
this worn body, I came to my sister. In my first 
grief, when I knew he had ceased to love me, then 
I thought to take my own life; but when I went 
one dark night to the river, a voice seemed to say to 
me, do not recklessly unfold the portals of that 
gate closed by angel hands, wait the call of him 
who gave you life. The voice was imperative, 
and I shrank away to the garret where I had slept, 
and the next day came here.” 

And now does he know where you are? you 
ought to demand your support from him I said.” 

When in my humbled condition, I asked bat a 
look oflove from him, when in my desolation I 
clung to him as my only hope, praying but for the 
crumbs of his affection, he deceived me, cast back 
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my love, and gave me only coldness and cruelty, so 
that my heart froze up, and now I would receive 
nothing from him. The ring, which was a false 
symbol, I left, with everything else. I loved him 
with a love deep and carnest as life itself. I will 
not wurse him, but I will not live on his unwilling 
bounty. No no, let us starve—and die together“ 
she almost gasped. 

I heard a sob behind me, it was Maria, convulsed 
with grief; her hend resting back upon the huge 
protuberance on her shoulder. This terrible cur- 
vature of the spine is the result of close confinement 
tothe needle, to which she says sho has an utter 
dislike, but must work on, and on, to keep soul and 
body together, Shirt bodies at six cents apiece; 
putting in bosoms and collars two cents more, 
twelve cents in all. Heaven help the poor, for 
there fs no help in man. I procured for them a 
few needed comforts, talked with them, encouraged 
them to hope fora better future, promised to see 
them often. I bade them pray to our Father, and 
toll poor Lanra that the recording angel would 
note each silent, sorrowing thought, and would 
gather up her tears of penitent grief, and bring 
them a holy offering to the good Father ofall. I 
tried to turn her thoughts away from her sin, to 
the redemption offered for sinners; and then when 
they seemed comforted sat down and wrote a note 
to Dr. L., and requested him to visit them, and 
then returned to my home almost contented with its 
bare walls and its homely furnishings. The chil- 
dren met me and threw their arms about me with 
charming fondness. 

Where have you been so long, sister! We were 
lonely without you, only that a lady came here and 
gave us some candy and nice little books, and 
wants Mary to live with her. She shall not go, 
shall she ?” said Ella. 

Theystood before me animated with their glimpse 
of outer life that this stranger in a fine equipage had 
given them, their little hearts full of love and hope; 
for the first time I realized that they possessed the 
fatal inheritance of beauty. Mary's large dark eyes 
fringed with long silken lashes, seemed to me like 
still lakes among the mountains, and the flashes of 
thoughts like distant gleaming islands ; her broad 
snowy brow, and the masses of dark brown wavy 
hair, are beautiful, oh, so very, very beautiful ! 
her lithe form graceful as a tawn, gave me a feel- 
ing of pain almost amounting to agony. It seemed 
to me that in the few hours I had been absent from 
them that she had grown tall and womanly. 

T closed my eyes and looked down through the 
long vista of time, and fancied I suw her in the 
place of Laura Lent. Suddenly, a groan I could not 
Suppress burst from my lips, and I drew them both 
close to me and wept over them passionately, till 
they, too. were bathed in childish tears through 
sympathy. 

Mary is nino years old, she must go to a good 
school if I can find one where she can go dressed as 
she is, without being treated with contempt. This 
J dread for the tender growing heart. 

Night the Twelfth—Work has poured in upon 
me for me for two days, and of a profitable kind, 
trimming ball dresses, for which it seems I have 
quite a knack. 

I told to Miss A. the story of Laura L., and saw 
that she had human feelings, for the tear of pity 


glistened in her eye, and she said I will send to 
them ; but sho is gay, I thonght, and may forget, 
and so went to see how these poor girls fared ; just 
after me came Dr. L. I trembled in gvery limb, 
and my heart grew sick. Again I caughta glimpse 
of my pale face, so also did he, and asked me for 
my health in a tone so indifferent that the hor 
blood came bounding back, and I answered, “Well, 
I thank you.” No more conversation passed between 
us, but I took a savage sort of pleasure in ques- 
tioning Laura, and making her narrate to him the 
same tate she had given me. Isaw that he writhed ; 
at last he asked the name of the base villain who 
had wrecked her life. 

“Mr. of the firm of 
—. —— street.” 

We both started in amazement. 

„Has he done nothing for you since you left 
him?” he demanded. 

Nothing, he does not know where T am.” 

„Has he inquired 7” 

“Ido not know.” 

“T wil! see him,“ he said. 

Oh do not go near him,” cried they, both at 
once, “I would beg or starve rather than eat his 
bread,” said Laura, and her eyes flashed. 

“But he ought to marry you,” said the doctor. 

She raised herself in the bed, and held out her 
wasted arm, “I would not marrv him if in health, 
and he were free; I am wasting away, and do not 
wish to be disturbed in my last hours by his pres- 
ence. He deceived my rich trust, he has been 
hard, cold, and passionate toward me, and not for 
worlds would I accept one fraction from him.” 

The doctor rose, went to the fireplace, in which 
a bright fire blazed, and beckoned me to follow. My 
limbs almost refused to carry me, but I could not 
afford now to betray my secret, and reluctantly went. 
It was just six years this very night, since standing 
together in our parlor, he had offered me his hand 
and heart. I refused because I did not think, I 
then loved him sufficiently to be his wife. Again, 
three years ago he spoke to me of love; my pride 
was then stronger than my love, now alas! my 
hope has fled, his love for me is gone, while mine 
burns and wears out my life. He has risen, pros- 
pered, and improved, his manners have become 
courtly, his person imposing, and his mind enlarg- 
ed, while I have been toiling, and retrogading, till I 
am no longer fitted for his wife. 

There was some romance, as well as indepen- 
dence in the heroism with which I undortook the 
duties of housemaid, nurse, and sewing for a family 
living; but the romance was of short duration, the 
severest struggle of poverty has passed, bnt not the 
heart-struggles, not the yearnings for love, not its 
strong aspirations after a free, pure, high life. 

20th.—To-day I went to carry home the ball- 
dress for Mrs. F.; as I passed up the street an nn- 
usually showy equipage rolled passed me; Lonly 
glanced at it sufficiently to see that the servants 
were in livery—in an instant after it was blocked 
in, and the horses were rearing and plunging mad- 
ly; [heard a scream, and on looking up saw my 
cousin Lisette G. throw herself forward into Dr. 
L.'s arms, (who at that moment came up,) and cry 
out save me, oh save me, and then appeared to faint, 
There was not the least danger, and almost before 
the scene conld be well got up, the horses were ex- 
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tricated and the carriage ready to move on—but 
the moment was suficient, I saw them, they saw 
me; the contrast in our position did not give me 
the pain, but oh that sudden pang of jealousy, 
more cruel than the grave! “What ravages does 
thy wild war make in the wildest bosoms!” Give 
me back my peace, oh God, it is to thee I look for 
strength to conqner this hopeless love, help me to 
cast it forth and think only on present duties, 

Pity, tender, gentle compassion, has Jaid the 
weight of two other lives upon my soul, hence I 
am not free to indulge my own griefs, even though 
to do so in secret were a painful bliss. No, no; 
let me crush it out, and grow strong enough to bid 
him be glad, and happy, in any life he chooses, I 
must, I will be strong. Suffering is a holy, and a 
noble thing—it may be that hereafter I shall recog- 
nize it as the choicest of heaven’s blessings ; it sanc- 
tifies the heart, it strengthens the soul, and if re- 
ceived aright fits it fora higher life. Yes, I will 
be strong, I will strive so to master myself that I 
can rejoice in his happiness, even though I am ut- 
terly forgotten. But it cannot be that Lisette G. is 
the one to minister to his deep soul; she so trifling, 
so weak, so vain, cold, and selfish. Oh no, she 
can never, never be to him what I have so often 
heard him describe as the wife who must go hand 
and hand with him through life. She can never be 
to him a good angel, to cheer and help in times 
of deep thought and feeling. But what is that to 
me—simply this, that the rearing of a pair of horses, 
the scream of a weak, silly girl, and the generous 
help of one passing by, hus made me miserable in 
two ways ; made me jealous of her beauty and her 
clinging fondness, and ashamed of myself that my 
humanity could not overcome my weakness, 80 
that I should go to her and see if I could do any- 
thing for her. Instead of thas I allowed myself ut 
once to see in her languid air only a ruse to win at- 
tention from him ; she knew him, called him by 
name, and I hurried on out of the way; he saw 
and knew me, and will think of me as shnnning to 
act humanely because I am envious of her wealth, 
when God knows I do not covet that. 

- — 

Tho following exquisite little poem is from a 
forthcoming volume published by G. H, Whitney; 
a book that will be welcomed by all lovers of poe- 
try and especially by Mrs. Whitman’s warm per- 
sonal friends, 

THE GARDEN MINSTER. 

From the French of Victor Hugo. 

BY SARAH HELEN WHITMAN. 
How cems this garden, with its depths of shade, 
And verdurous, vaulted aisles, for worship made ; 
Where every blossom bows its head in prayer, 
Or swings its censor on the silent air; 
Where the slow footsteps of the Summer Hours 
From dawn till dusk descend on opening flowers, 
And, as they pass, with light and shade by turns, 
Fill the cool hollows of the marble urns. 


A holy rapture thrills me while I gaze 

Up tho blue heavens through the o'er shadowing 
maze ; 

Or sit long hours in sweet monastic dreams 

Where o'er its rocky bed the river streams, 

In the lone grotto, dusky, cool and dim, 

Where ivies cluster round the fountain’s brim. 
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EXTRACTS OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
Cuannanon, Witt Co., III., June 1853. 

Dear Mus. Davis:—Three numbers of the 
“ Una” have arrived, and I beg to thank you for 
the great pleasure afforded me by their perusal. 
Few saw with more lively satisfaction than myself 
the announcement of a new periodical devoted to 
the best interests of the women of the present day. 

Do you know that an infinite number of our 
own sex hail with joy the advent of the “ Una,” 
and pray unſeignedly for its success? * * # 
A lady of my acquaintance (who is being held 
with rather a faut rein by her stronger half, “an 
unwholsome restraint” she calls it) after finishing 
an article of your’s remarked; ‘This must be the 
woman, Lizzie, of whom J—— says he would him- 
self “fasten a padlock on her tongue, if it would 
close her mouth effectually!” It scems to me, 
dear Mrs. D., not very high treason against these 
Lords of Creation, to suspect that many of them 
would proceed to such measures, in order to leave 
their own tongues the uninterrupted pleasure—of 
wagging! But whether you are really such a mis- 
chievous person or not—it is very clear that the 
lady in question, with scores of others, hail with 
genuine delight and gratitude, your noble effort in 
behalf of womanhood. 

As this is a rambling sort of Epistle, please read, 
mark, and inwardly digest what follows :— 

A highly respectable conservatist, perfectly guilt- 
less of more than one idea at a time, thus com- 
menced her “ talk” with a young girl well known 
to me. 

“Well Eleanor, what's that so interests you 
now!“ 

“Memoirs of Margaret Fuller, aunt,” she re- 
plied briefly. 

“ Margaret Fuller, Who's she, pray ?”” 

A slight blush suffused Eleanor’s face, but she 
answered—“ She is the authoress of several books, 
but I know her mostly through the pages of the 
Dial.” 

“Dial! oh! that strange paper your brother 
George once took, and no one in the house could 
understand: but where did you get that book!“ 

Mrs. Merle was kind enough to lend it to me.” 

“ Mrs. Merle, I thought I told you never to go 
in there again; that they are Unitarians, and I am 
responsible to your father for your morals.” 

Are the Unitarians an immoral people, aunt ?”— 
asked the young girl with a half smile. 

“Besure they are—modern infidels—nothing 
more or less! Don't call at Mrs. Merle’s again, 
Eleanor !” 

“I think that you must be mistaken about their 
immoralities and unbelief :—Dr. was my 
dear mother’s dearest friend, and he was a Unita- 
rian,” 

“Oh! your mother, child, had queer notions, if 
one could only have told her of them; J did try 
it once, but somehow“ 

“Somehow, interrupted E., my mother chose 
to keep her individuality inviolate !” 

“Tdon’t exactly know what that means, but 
one thing is plain,—you read no more in that book 
till I am satisfied that it is orthodox. What was 
the person that wrote it?“ “ She was wise and 
good—a true woman, and a noble one.” 

But Eleanor might as well have cast pearls be- 
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subject of the intellectual gifts and graces, 
arose to retire. 

“ Leave the book behind, called out her 
tell me something more sensible of the author, 

The girl looked vexed a moment, but the 
plexity passed, when her tormenter asked if 
person” were married, l . 

“Yes aunt, —she married an Italian nobleman, 4 
the Count Ossolj.“ Te 

“A Countess! what a queer girl you are Elea- p 
nor! why didn’t you tell me tat, right Away? 
You oughtto know that with such a respectable 
qualification there could be no objection to your 


reading that book! ! Did the Merles know her? ul ö 


Isuppose not, though!“ 
J 


Mrs. M. was her dear friend; let mo pass now, $ 
if you please.” 
“Tn a moment. 
call on the Merles this evening ! 
Bon Dicu! what queer notions some ale 
have of respectability, morality, and orthodoxy! 
E. J. Baws, 


— — — 
TEE LEGAL VM RON GS OF WOMEN, 

“Eliza Cook, in a recent number of her journal, 
contrasts the relative social position of the women 
in England and in America, and gives some inter 
esting facts in regard to the wrongs which the fe 
male sex sufler in the former country. It would 
appear, that notwithstanding the prodigious noi 
made here in relation to woman’s rights, and the 
fancied barbarity of our laws upon the sub) 
they at least protect the woman’s person, andin 
many States of our Union, her pro from the 
control of her husband ; while in England, thoir- 
responsible power which the law gives to i 
men, causes grievances of which the women in 
America cannot complain. Here, women arere- 
garded with adulation and homage, and gain mow 
by courtesy than they can ever hope to receively 
virtue of the law, It is notoriously true, that in this 
country, a man in legal contention with a woman, 
is quite sure to come off second best; and an ap- 
plication for a divorce of her is usually granted 
with less litigious circumlocution than might 
reasonably be expected. But in England the 
case is quite different, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing extracts :’’ 

“In England, the husband possesses the power 
of seizing on the property of his wife—on the 
very fruits of her own industry, and of squander- 
ing it as he pleases in the most dissolute reveilings 
or with the vilest associates.” x ; 

The following case is strikingly illustrative of 
the shameful disadvantage at which an industrious 
well-doing woman is placed, who has been so un. 
fortunate as to marry a dissolute and unprincipled 
husband. The pair in question were in the mid- 
dle class of life. Shortly after marriage the man 
began to frequent low haunts, and very soon he 
used to come home at nights drank. Domestie un- 
happiness was inevitable; and after many bicker 
ings, aud much ill-usage and injury inflicted on 
the wife, (suchas cannot be described here,) she 
determined to leave him. She did so, and 
endeavored, by the aid of her friends, to establish 
herself in a small way of business. She did so in 
her own name, and before many months were over 
the husband, whose means were now e „ 
took forcible possession of her small stock, sold it 
off, and drank the proceeds. 


She fled from the neighborhood, and came up to 
London, She managed again to raise a small 
stock of money, furnished a small house and 
lodgings, still in her own name. She was doing 
well, making an honest living, and gradually in- 
creasing her stock of furniture, when her hi 
one day accidentally saw her in the street, follow- 
ed her home, and the next day entered and took 
forcible possession of the house and sold off every 
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stick of her furniture, putting the money into his 
pocket. 
A third time the brave woman began the world 


anew, under an assumed name, in another part of 


the town; and it was while occupying a rather cle- 
gant furnished house in the neighborhood of the 
parks, the rooms of which she let out to respect- 
able lodgers, that the circumstance occurred which 
brought the case to our knowledge, for it was re- 
luted to us by one of the lady lodyers of the house. 
One evening a strange, ill-looking man, shabby 
and desperate in appearance, was observed prowl- 
ing about the front door, Shortly after a shirick 
was heard in the lobby, My lady lodger rushed 
ont upon the landing, and lo, there was the sus- 
picious looking man already within doors. It 
was tho landlady’s husband! and the first glimpse 
of his face overwhelmed her with horror, ‘Ruined 
again!’ she was heard to ery, after imploring the 
wretch to leave her alone; but he would not. 
At first she managed to get rid of him by n pay- 
ment of money which he took; batas he knew 
she would at once fly beyond his reach, he held 
possession of the house, shutting up and conan. 
ing his wife, (for the law gives the husband this 
power too,) and brought the same Jaw to bear on 
the effects, and in less than afortnight the wife's 
sole industry went under the hammer.” 
— ee —ꝛ———y—i 

Miss Lesne on Sraxc:—" Thore is no wit,” 
says the author of the Behaviour Book, “in a lady 
to speak of taking “a snooze,’ instead of a nap—in 
calling pantaloons ‘pants,’ or gentlemen ‘ gents’— 
in saying of a man whose dress is old, that he 
looks ‘seedy,’—and in allnding to an amusing an- 
cedote, or a diverting incident, to say that it is 
‘rich.’ All slang words are detestable from the 
lips of ladies.” We are always sorry to hear a 
young lady use such a word as polking,’ when 
she tells of having been engaged in à certuin dance, 
too fashionable not long since, but happily, now it 
is faust going out, and almost banished from the 
best society. To her honor, be it remembered, 
Qacen Victoria has prohibited the polka being 
danced in her presence. How can a genteel girl 
bring herself to say,“ Last night I was polking 
with Mr, Bell,” or“ Mr. Cope came and asked me 
to polk with him.’’ Its coarse and ill-sounding 
name is worthy of the dance. We have little tol- 
rance for young ladies, who, having in reality nei- 
ther wit nor humor, set up for both, and, having 
nothing of the right stock to go upon, substitute 
coarseness end impertinence, (not to say impu- 
dence,) and try to excite laughter, and attract the 


attention of gentlemen, by talking slang. Where 
do they gotit? How do they pick it up? From 
low newspapers, or from vulgar books? Surely 


not from low companions. We have heard one of 
these ladies, when her collar chanced to be pinned 
wre, say that it was pinned on drunk—also, that 
her bonnet was drunk, meaning crooked on her 
heal. When disconcerted, she was ‘floored. — 
When submitting todo a thing unwillingly, she 
‘was brought to the scratch.’ Sometimes ‘she 
did things on the sly.’ She talked of a certain 
great vocalist ‘singing like a beast.’ She believed 
it very smart and piquant to use these vile expres- 
sions. It is true, When at parties, she always had 
half a dozen gentlemen about her; their curiosity 
being excited as to what she would say next. And 
yet she was n woman of many good qualities ; and 
one who boasted of having always ‘lived in so- 
cioty. 


Be Comprenensive.—Talk to the point, 
and stop when you have reached it. The fac- 
ulty that some possess of making oneidea cover 
a quire of paper, isnot good for much. Be short 
and comprehensive in all that you say or write. 
To filla volume upon nothing, is no creditto any 
body; thongh Lord Chesterfleld wrote a very 
clever poem upon nothing. There are men who 

et one idea into their heads, and but one, and 
they make the most of it. You can see it and 
almost feel it when in their presence. On all 
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occasions it is produced, till itis worn as thin as 
charity. They remind one of a twenty-four 
8 discharged at a humming bird. You 
icar a tremendeus noise, see a volume of smoke, 
but you look in vain for the effects. The bird 
is scattered to atoms. Just so with the idea. 
It is enveloped in a cloud and lost amid the 
rumbling of words and flourishes. Short letters, 
sermons, speeches and paragraphs, are favorites 
with us. Commend us to the young man who 
wrote to his father Dear sir, Iam going to be 
married ;" and also to the good old gentleman 
who replied, “Dear son, go ahead.” 

Such are the men for action. They do more 
than they say. The halfis not told in their ca- 
ses. They are worth their weight in gold for 
every purpose in life. Reader, be short—and 
we will be short with the advice.—/Portland 
Bulletin. 


Ixpustry.—To be really and practically in- 
dustrious, one must improve those minute par- 
ticles of time, known as “spare minutes.” Of 
all portions of our life, these spare minutes are 
the most fruitful for good or evil, and are lite- 
rally the gaps through which temptation finds 
access tothe soul. Spare minutes are gold dust 
ot time, said Yonng ; sands make the mountains, 
moments make the year! Idleness wastesa man 
as insensibly as industry improves him: evil 
deeds and evil thoughts never creep upon him 
who is assiduously employed upon good ones, 
The mind and body both require activity to 
keep them pure and healthy in action. Like 
water, if it runneth free, it is pure and whole- 
some ; but what is there more noisome and pes- 
tilential than a stagnant pool? Diligence of itself 
alone isa fair fortune, and industry is a good 
estate to have and to hold. 


FEMALE HORSMANSHIP—COLUMDIANA 
Counry.—To add to the interest of the ap- 
proaching Fair, and to afford the ladies of the 
county and others who may be in attendance 
from a distance, an Spee of displaying 
their agility on horse back on that occasion, a 
number of liberal gentlemen have raised a purse 
of $250 to be distributed, in premiums, worth 
from $5 to $80, to the best female rider, or to 
those most skilled in reigning a single horse or 
a span of horses in harness. We append a list 
of the premiums and the names of their gener- 
ous donors : 

S. Harbaugh, Pittsburgh, a fine gold 
watch, $80,00 
Paul & Pritchard, New Lisbon, one shawl, 
20,00 
Weaver & Butler, riding bridle and mar- 
tingale, 15,00 
S. Watson, New Lisbon, 15,00 
Cornwell & Heaton, Salem, a riding cap, 12,00 
W. B. Travis, New Lisbon, a Bay State 


Shawl, 12,00 
D. Harbaugh, New Lisbon, landscape en- 
raving, 10,00 


J. Seetin, New Lisbon, a gold breastpin, 10,00 
J. F. Benner, New Lisbon, gold pin, bril- 
liant set, 8,00 


E. Phillips, Salem, Lady's riding whip, 6,00 
S. Brooke, Cleveland, a fine gold pin, 5,00 
J. Custard, New Lisbon, a fine gold garnet 

ring, 5,00 
C. H. Helman & Co., New Lisbon, a fine 

shawl, 5,00 
M. H. Shultz & Co., emb. lawn dress pat- 

tern, 5,00 
Dr. Parker, New Lisbon, a gold ring, 5,00 


The regulations governing the female eques- 


trian performance are exceedingly liberal, and 
we should not be surprised atseeing an “army” 
of competitors equal to that (in spirit and valor 
at all events) which contended for the honors of 
the ring during the sporting games of ancient 
Greece. We copy the following regulations 
from the published minutes of the Society: 

“Competition will be open to all ladies (ex- 
cept professional,) no matter where there resi- 
dence, whether in or out of the county, or State. 
Competitors, however, must have their names 
and residence regularly entered at the office, 
and their number attached to their horse's bri- 
dle, respectively, they will also be required to 

y $1 each, to the treasury, as an entering 
feo.” — Wellsville Patriot. 


New APPLICATIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY.— 
Dacuerroryres ox Woop.—Yesterday, Mr. 
Robert Langton, wood engraver and draughts- 
man, of Crossstreet, brought to our office some 
very successful and beautiful specimens of pho- 
tography, taken by himself, not on metal pens, 
or on paper, or on glass, but on blocks of box- 
wood, such as are ordinarily used in his own 
art for wood engravings. One was a striking 
pomni of himself; another was a view of the 

eautiful little church at Worsley, erected a 
few years ago by the Earl and Countess of 
Ellesmere. The latter was comprised within 
the ordinary dimensions of a circle 3 1-2 inches 
in diameter; and, as the image of the church 
is thus reversed, the design, in all its elegant 
proportions, and reduced to a miniature such 
as no hand of human artist can ever hope to 
rival, in its exquisite delicacy of light and shade 
and its elaborate minuteness and detail, —this 
photograph, so taken on a block of box-wood, 
is quite ready for the application of the wood- 
engravers burin, It is impossible to say how 
greatly this will advance the process of wood- 
engraving, especially by saving all the prelimi- 
nary labor of the draughtsman ; which, inmany 
cases constitutes the chief element in both the 
time and the cost attendant on the production 
of wood-engravings of a high class. Even in 
many of the lower branches of the art, the new 
N of sun-drawing will be an invalua- 
ble auxiliary. For instance, it is an extremely 
difficult matter to get accurate drawings of ma- 
chinery, in perspective ; mechanical dranghte 
men only represent it in x panes and artists are 
generally found extremely reluctant to employ 
a large amount of time so unprofitably, as the 
drawing of a complicated machine in perspec- 
tive demands. Mr. Langton's daguerreotype 
can now in a few seconds accomplish what it 
would require hours for the artist to effect ; and 
in point of accuracy, the instrument must ever 
have the preference. But t as will eventu- 
ally be the boon which this new application of 
photography will confer on the practical art of 
wood-engraving, it may be made more exten- 
sively valuable, as a cheap form of producing 
pictorial objects. By Mr. Langton’s process, 
portraits, landscapes, &e., could be produced 
on any smooth piece of wood, duly prepared ; 
and thus even wooden snufl-boxes, hand-sereens, 
&c., may be decorated with portraits, or scenes 
from nature, or copies of works of art, at a cost 
much less than daguerreotypes on metal plates. 
Indeed, it is difficult to say where the applica- 
tions and uses of this new process may not ex- 
tend. Mr. Langton does not limit his invention 
to its use in wood engraving, but claims for it 
an equally useful and valuable application in 
other directions, in connection wath practical 
art.— Manchester Guardian, 
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INTELLECT OF THE SEXES. 


“Howbelt, that was ey 3 bakers id spiria pas 9 00 $ 
i rol; an rwards that whic spiritual. 
e 1 Corinthians, XV 46. 


Our Liverpool correspondent, “An English- 
man,” in his letter published in the Una, July 
Ist, takes certain exceptions to our April article 
on the Intellect of Woman, which, though 
they are rather verbal criticisms than mat- 
ters of substance and fact, deserve a word 
from us. He says he thinks we are not sus- 
tained in our remark, that the genius which 
comprehends is surely as rich as that which un- 
folds a truth, Our remark was not unadvised- 
ly made, and we think as applied by the con- 
text, is sufficiently sustained? Mark our words, 
the genius which comprekends. This is not the 
same as saying, as he implies, that the workmen 
employed in the manufacture of the Daguerreo- 
type and Electric Telegraph, are equal in in- 
tellect to their inventors. We did not even say, 
nor intend to say that the mind which appre- 
hends a truth is equal to that which elaborates 
and reveals it. For the practical employment 
of a principle, especially in mechanics, of which 
we were there speaking, the simple appreben- 
sion of its mode of action is suflicient, nay less 
than this will enable a telegraph clerk or cotton 
spinner to use the machine he works with to 
the best effect of which it is capable. 

The apprehension of things according to 
Watts, Glanville, and the Encyclopedias (see 
Webster's Dictionary), “is the mere contempla- 
tion of them, without affirming, denying, or 
passing any judgment; the operation of the 
mind in contemplating ideas, without compar- 
ing them with others or referring them to exter- 
nal objects; simple intellection, an inadequate 
or imperfect idea, as when the word is applied 
to our knowledge of God.” But comprehension 
especially as we put the proposition, the com- 
prehension of genius is a very different thing. 
Crabbe, u his synonymes, has this illustration 
of its larger meaning, “the builder conceives 
plans, the scholar understands languages, the 
metaphysician comprehends subtle questions.” 
Webster defines the word “capacity of the 
mind to understand; power of the understand- 


ing to receive and contain ideas; capacity of 


knowing—as the nature of spirit is not within 
our comprehension.” 

So understood, our affirmation is clearly sus- 
tainable. Neither is it too much to say that the 
mind which seizes, takes in, embraces, con- 
tains an idea, has as complete possession of, and 
and as large power over it, as the mind, which 
in point of time, was the first to discover it. It 
is in fact not unusual, and by no means impos- 
sible, that the receiver shall find more in a 
thought than was in the comprehension of the 
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mind that evolved it, and it was accordingly 
just in the way of our argument to allege that 
the intellect of woman, which is so remarkable 
for striking out the highest and best results of 
reasoning, without travelling to them by the 
route of demonstrative ratiocination, is emi- 
nently fitted to take up the completed issues of 
the masculine reason, and to hold and employ 
them in their highest forms effectively. Diges- 
tion of vegetable substances in the animal 
stomach, surely is not a lower office or an infe- 
rior power, because it cannot so well convert 
into blood the primary salts and earths which 
were the aliment of the plant itself. In like 
manner, the brain that grasps a truth, a princi- 
ple or process, after it has been well developed, 
and ayailably applies it to its highest uses, is at 
least as noble in comprehension, as that of the 
rude discoverer and rough hewer of the material. 
Indeed the history of discoveries which have 
reached perfection goes far to show that they 
start out from intuitions and arrive at Jast in 
such simplicity and obviousness that the interme- 
diate labor is often a curious mixture of mala- 
droitness and blunder with truth very partially 
perceived and understood. 

We recognized and admitted woman's small- 
er share in mechanical and scientific discovery, 
than man has achieved up to the present stage 
of our knowledge, but asserted the fitness of 
the feminine mind for the easy mastery of all 
this sort of knowledge when it shall reach its 
maturity. In civil administration, for instance, 
it is safe to say that perfect justice and abso- 
lute right will be the last stage of its advance- 
ment, and are we not right in believing that 
the female intellect is even now ready for this 
and for all the methods and rules netessary to 
their practical application ? 

When the day comes that reason and right 
shall be admitted to be the truest expediency, 
and good conscience takes the place of prece- 
dent and policy, we shall have little use for 
great lawyers and profound politicians. The 
pure gold will be current, and its substitutes and 
counterfeits will go out of credit, and along 
with them the admiration which we give to the 
genius of their inventors. Distributive justice 
in civil and criminal matters, and all the con- 
duct of social and international affairs will then 
be so clear and simple, that the learning of 
Marshall and the logic of Webster will be fos- 
silized. 

The sermon on the Mount has in it no meta- 
physics, and no special pleading. The mam- 
moths of a buried world are wonders indeed, 
but they are monsters also. They serve for 
mementoes, but their use as models is not thought 
of. Jesus said of John the Baptist “ Of men 
born of women there were none greater, but the 
least in the kingdom of heaven (which he came 
to establish upon earth) is greater than he.” 
Are we understood ? 

We believe that in all the arts and uses of 


life, human societies are tending towa 
mastery over the mysteries of natu 
laws of social life “that a wayfaring ma 
a fool need not err therein,” and tt 
cause there will be less to he lea 
cause truth will be better known, more direch 
taught and received, and better adjusted to 
order of things. ‘The great difficulty now 
doing wrong things with as litile i 
possible, and managing the forces of nat 
the least risk. In a better day right thin 
be required, and will be easily accom 
and nature will be commanded with eas 
cause mind will have attained its destined 
ereignty. All approach to such conditior 
so much preparation for the perfected race, 
somuch advanced adjustment of the w 
its government by women. g 
Criticism in art and literature implies ? 
knowledge of all the rules and laws ofa comp l 
sition. It dissects and analyzes the production 
of genius better than the creator himself cando 
but cannot produce the work itself. 12 
and learning here are inferior to the life which 
they have such ability to explore and explain. 
It has been happily said of the greatest worker 
of the world that “they builded better than 
| 
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they knew.” See how intuition and inspire 
tion which are distinctive of the feminine int 
lect rise above the systematic philosophy which 
is the special strength of the masculine mind in 
the manifestation hitherto made of its powers. 
This same idea applied even to e 
has similar consequences; and our ansmt > 
the same to our correspondent’s objection W 
our notion that the history of improvement in 
the arts of productive industry, is a record of 
mistakes as well as of continual advancement 
promising at last such clearness and simplicity tiert 
that the mind of woman will comprehend itall, 
though less perfectly adapted to the stage of 
immaturity than that of man. we 
Whoever examines the point will be struck 
with the fact that machinery grows constantly 
less difficalt and complex with all substantial 
improvements. For example, the old instr- 
ment by which card teeth were made from the 
wire while the leathers were still perforated 
and the teeth by hand introduced, was greant 
more complicated, and had more wheels, pal- 
leys, levers and other parts than the modem 
machine which performs the whole > 
of bending the wires, piercing the leather and 
fixing the teeth at once ; and a child is compe 
tent toits management. In a 1 other 
instances the comprehensibility of the principle 
and its appliance in operation are in like man: 
ner cleared of difficulty. ? 
All these crooked lines, these ins and outs of 
progress, will be themselves easy of ‘compre 
hension when the straight edge of perfected dis 
covery is applied to them. 
In the science of mental philosophy We 
a beautiful illustration of this grand idea- 


fore the days of Phrenology no author of dis- 
tinction either pretended clearly to understand 
the system of his predecessors or was willing to 
accept his teachings. Metaphysics was the re- 
proach of science and the disgrace of reason, 
and an incomprehensible puzzle in itself be- 
sides, Now by the light shed upon the truth of 
nature through the labors of Gall and Spurz- 
heim the whole matter of the mental constitu- 
tion and laws is transparently plain, and even 
the perplexities of the obsolete systems are eas- 
ily unriddled; and the result proves our pro- 
position, Every woman of tolerable talents 
compreheuds the philosophy of mind as readily 
as she learns geography. 

A very curious train of reflection opens upon 
this subject in every direction in which we turn 
our eyes; but we must leave it now to be re- 
sumed again in more favorable circumstances. 

Our correspondent’s remark that it is contra- 
ry to our experience to expect that the princi- 
ples and appliances of mechanics and of science 
will ever be perfected, answered nothing that we 
have said or intended. It is not, we think, even 
correct as he states it. Some of the principles 
and appliances of both are already perfected, to 
the full sense of the term as it must always be 
used, and to all the purposes which onr idea re- 
quires. Eclipses, for instance, are now calcu- 
lated toa second. The power and action of 
the lever and inclined plane are thoroughly un- 
derstood; some of the doctrines of chemistry 
are settled beyond all question; multiplication 
and division, both by simple arithmetic and 
logarithms, admit of no amendment; and so of 
a thousand other things. They have reached 
that clear, selfdemonstration, which puts them 
within reach of the common mind, they are in 
that state of perfection already which meets the 
meaning of our proposition. Allow us to add 
that all prophecy affirms that the time shall 
come when “every one shall know for him- 
self and not for another.” This has neces- 
sarily a broader application, and a deeper mean- 
ing, in the nature of things, than the limited ref- 
ence usually given to it. 

We need but to repeat that we concede wo- 
man’s historical inferiority in the sciences, which 
correspond better with the muscular and mate- 
rial frame of man than with hisown. In this we 
perceive relations and adjustments which we 
have already suggested; but we hold also, that 
when bones and muscles, iron nerves and hard 
massive brains, have well done their subsidiary 
work, feminine felicity of comprehension and 
execution will come into the dominion in all the 
world of mind, and in all the functions of life, 
and will demonstrate her fitness for the highest 
uses for which the race is waiting. This is 
what we meant by saying “ we appeal to the fu- 
ture.” It was for this that the patience, endu- 
rance, and hope of the sex, was given to us in 
such eminent measure. 

There are many mysteries in womanhood 
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A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


The just apprehension of a few of them, and 
their happy presentment, has made Shaks- 
peare the prince of poets. 

Milton's gross incapability in this respect 
measures his distance, from the divine stature 
of an inspired man better than any thing else. 

Let any man of sensibility and insight walk 
along our strects of a summer evening, let him 
drop in upon halfa dozen women at their char- 
acteristic engagements ; let him glance through 
the eyes into the heart ofa girl of sixteen, of a 
sister, a wife, a mother, and then sit down and 
endeavor to comprehend the hidden suppressed 
expectant life he has been contemplating, and 
he will feel what we mean by the declaration 
that the sex is a prospective creation—that wo- 
manhood is to be unfolded and realized in the 
future and that the past is neither its measure 
nor its prophecy. 

Our prayer is “let thy kingdom come; our 
entreaty to our brethren is hinder us not. 


NOT ANY. 

In glancing over the pages of the volumes of 
the great work of the Duchess of Sutherland, 
the address to the American women on the sub- 
jectof slavery, we were particularly interested 
inthe column headed—* Name, or profession, 
or occupation of husband or father.” The ob- 
ject was, probably, to show the class in society 
to which the signers belong—and we found 
masons, carpenters, stone cutters, farmers, Xc., 
principally occupied the volume we chanced to 
see. Butwhy nottheir own occupation instead 
of that of the husband and father? Very rare- 
ly we found it milliner, or dress maker, or 
teacher, or servant; but more often only the 
condition was indicated—as spinster, widow, 
wife of But a few lines told the sad 
story of the reason why the column was not 
headed occupation of the signers” for against 
more than onc name was written— not any.” 
No husband, no father, no employment, no pro- 
fession. Whata tale of blank desolation did 
these two words tell! And if instead of the 
towns of God-Manchester” and the like, filled 
with “masons” and “quarry-men,” we had 
looked over the lists of the fashionable women 
of London or Paris, or New York, or Boston, 
would not these two words have been still more 
significant, and told the story of almost all. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 

This College will be opened in its Preparatory 
department on the first Wednesday of October, for 
the admission of pupils. The Freshman Class 
will then be formed. Should a sufficient number 
present themselves, and pass a creditable examina- 
tion in all the studies required to the Sophomore 
Class, such an one will also be formed, but neither 
a Junior nor Senior Class this term. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class 
will be examined in the following studies :—Eng- 
lish Grammar; Outlines of Ancient and Modern 
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Geography; History; Miss Peabody's Polish 
Ametican System of Chronology; Arithmetic ! 
Algebra; Geometry; Latin; Greek, Ce. In a 
note it is said that particular attention wlil be paid 
to Orthography and Punctuation, 

In the Preparatory department, all branches usu- 
ally taught in High Schools and Academies will 
be taught. No pupil received under twelve years 
of age. 

Hon. Horace Mann, L. L. D., President, and 
Professor of Political Economy, Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy, Constitutional Law, and Natu- 
ral Theology. 

Rey. W. II. Doherty, A. M., Professor of Rhet- 
oric, Logic, and Belles Lettres. 

Rey. Thomas Holmes, Professor of Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature. g 

Ira W. Allen, Professor of Mathematics, As- 
tronomy and Civil Engineering, 

©. S. Pennell, Professor of Latin Language and 
Literature, 

Miss R. M. Pennell, Professor of Physical Ge- 
ography, Drawing, Natural History, Civil History 
and Didactics. 

Rey. A. L. McKinney, Principal of Preparatory 
School. 

Two of the professors’ chairs are unfilled. We 
cannot but hope that these also may be oceupied by 
women. This College starts on the right ground, 
and we gladly bid it God speed. 


ee ee 
Mas. Davis :—Thinking it may peers 
awaken in your readers an interest in the con- 
dition of the people among whom I have labor- 
ed as a missionary from the land of Good 
Sense, [herewith transmit you an account of 
some of the gods which these unenlightened 
heathen worship; a few of their traditions, and 
the actual condition of the women among them. 
Yours truly, 
GOTTEIB Van VERSTAND. 

The Deity which receives the greatest rever- 
ence among the people, and at whose altars con- 
tinual sacrifices are offered up, is the God Mam- 
mon. The pains they endure, the sufferings they 
inflict upon themselves and others, would be in- 
eredible to one who had not been an eye witness, 
Days of toil and nights of unceasing care are as 
nothing to them ; health, and even life itself, 
are a free gift upon this altar; conscience (hea- 
ven's oracle) and every sense of justice and 
right are sacrificed; in fact every feeling and 
thought that will not promote the honor of this 
idol are cast aside. 

The next idol in rank,a hideous, distorted 
creature, covered witha beautiful veil, is called 
Popularity. This one is worshipped more or 
less by all; but his particular devotees, are men 
called politicians. These temples are thron 
at certain seasons, during the festivals called 
Elections. It would be amusing, if one did not 
have more serious feelings, to see the contor- 
tions, the genuflections, the gesticulations, the 
smirking, smiling, and bowing of these worshi 
pers during the festivals and just previous, while 
they are preparing for these rites, 

hen comes another divinity, closely allied 
to the former, or at least he is spoken of and 
oblations are offered at the same time. This 
one is called by the high sounding name Equal 
Rights. Altars at certain seasons are erected 
to this God. But the grand festival is on the 
fourth day of the seventh month, as we reckon 
time, which is precisely the thirteenth day af- 
ter the summer solstice. It is celebrated with 
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much pomp, and a stranger just arrived among 
this people, and being present at these ceremo- 
nies for the first time, would be very likely to 
think this deity more highly esteemed than any 
other, or possibly that he was the only one to 
whom divine homage was paid. ‘The rites and 
ceremonies are frequently commenced the nig ht 
previous, by firing crackers, torpedoes, Xe. Che 
morning is usually ushered in, with the ringing 
of bells, firing cannons, shoutings and hurrras, 
which would convince this stranger that pande- 
monium was aroused to hold its wildest revel. 
Frequently, after the morning meal, they form 
processions and with banners and music march 
to the place where was previously raised an al- 
tar; arrived at the spot selected, either a fine 
grove or some large hall, the priests appointed 
to oficiate, and others deemed worthy, ascend 
the sacred structure, and then usually call upon 
the priests of another God, who is considered 
as having but one day in the week, viz: the 
first, or Sabbath, as his. It being reputable for 
all to take part in these ceremonies, these sa- 
cred priests are invited to invoke the blessing 
of their God upon the assembly. After that, 
they bring forth their sacred writing to Equal 
Rights, which is read with great enthusiasm by 
a priest appointed expressly to that office. I 
have been present when it was read in two dif- 
ferent languages, the one that of the nation, the 
other that of a strange people come to dwell 
among them; and I noted that the stranger 
read certain passages with far more emphasis 
than the native priest; for I could easily por- 
ceive any difference, as I understood the lan- 
guage of both. After the reading of the sacred 
writing is completed, they make orations and 
sing anthems, interspersed with instrumental 
music. The sacred writing which they read on 
these occasions, certainly contains many ex- 
cellent passages, and it appears to me a very 
lain document, yet, it is variously understood 
y the people. Some understand it to mean 
that this deity, Equal Rights, protects all man- 
kind, while others say he watches over only 
certain races, but not over the women belonging 
even to these races. I observed that the stran- 
ger who had translated the sacred writing into 
is own tongue, employed a word used in that 
language in the sense of the Latin komo, mean- 
ing man or woman, that is mankind, the human 
race, and notwithstanding he used this very pas- 
sage with greater emphasis than any other, he 
aflirmed that it did not include women. Now 
it seems absurd that there should be any con- 
troversy upon a subject so plain; but I much 
fear that it will not be settled till the people are 
better instructed and more enlightened by mis- 
sionaries from the land of Good Sense. Among 
the singular customs of that people may be reck- 
oned many relating to the manufacture, sale, 
and use of a very remarkable liquor. In ap- 
pearance it resembles water, (and might with 
propriety be called aqua mortes, or water of 
death,) but when taken into the mouth it burns 
like fire,and if much is swallowed, produces 
delirium, stupor, and finally, death. The slave 
to this poisonous liquid frequently lingers for 
some time, a living death, a dead weight up- 
on society, and a curse to his family. It is a 
fact worthy of consideration, that though the 
women and children seldom use this poison 
themselves, they frequently suffer exceedingly 
rom its effects by others. It might surprise the 
dwellers in the land of Good Sense to be told, 
that the sale of this deadly liquor is protected 
by the legislators, and rulers; indeed some of 
the chief rulers are guilty of using this abomin- 
able poison, and some who are accounted the 
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wisest in all the land, at times appear like the 
most foolish, and what is still worse, frequently 
add to this vice others as bad or worse; yet 
when these very men die, the priests of Mam- 
mon, of Popularity, &e., pronounce eulogies up- 
on them. Notlong since one of these priests eulo- 
gising one surnamed the Godlike, said his faith 
was always right even if he sometimes erred in 
conduct. That would sound strange indeed 
to our friends in the land of Good Sense, 
and I doubt not they would pronounce it a par- 
adox, for they believe the faith of small impor- 
tance provided the conduct is good, but the 
hearers of this priest called it the highest wis- 
dom. A 

The women are in a most degraded condi- 
tion, they are literally slaves of the most absurd 
customs and traditions, and many live and die 
miserably, from the chains imposed, by an unen- 
lightened public opinion. Any attempts to raise 
themselves to a level with men, is looked upon 
as supremely ridiculous, even wicked; and the 
priests have been known to make long orations 
about it, and to ask what would become of the 
modesty of women, if they were to appear in 
one of their temples “unbonnetted and un- 
shawled,” to speak the words of God—as though 
the modesty was all in the shawl and bonnet. 

They have also many schools, some in which 
all the learning they have is taught to the men, 
but women are not allowed to enter because 
they would become men also by pursuing these 
studies, and then, the race would become cx- 
tinct. 

There is another deity worshipped by all, but 
most especially by the women. This is called 
the Goddess Fashion. Sheis tyrannical and ex- 
acting beyond all others. Her temples are 
thronged at all hours of the day and night.— 
Her devotees appear in the most fantastic cos- 
tume imaginable. Health, comfort, rood taste, 
and gracefulness, are not unfrequently laid as 
offerings upon her altar. Many of these wor- 
shippers have waists no larger than an infantls, 
with high square shoulders; these are made so 
by putting bandages so tightly about them that 
they can never expand. Of course the breath- 
ing is labored, ana they puff and pant in the 
drawing room like men at hard labor. Thus, with 
other torturing and absurd rites, they propitiate 
this Goddess, and those who most nearly succeed 
in living up to her requirements are esteemed 
most honorable. She also demands that their 
daughters shall be taught accomplishments only, 
mostly I judge, for the better disposing of them 
in marriage, for I observe that after they have 
entered that state they seldom practice them. 

These devotees become so degraded that not 
unfrequently they give their daughters to men 
who would not only not be esteemed, but would 
be absolutely despised in the land of Good 
Sense. Their reason for this preference is that 
they are good servants of Mammon, and love 
also the Goddess Fashion. Thus they are de- 
generating physically and mentally. Some of 
the women have so degraded themselves that 
they will sell themselves to these slaves of Mam- 
mon. Their custom and traditions make it dis- 
honorable for women to engage in almost any 
honest employment or useful occupation, by 
which to gain their own living, in consequence 
of this many legally bind themselves as wives to 
men they abhor; others again, in adverse cir- 
cumstances, and miserably paid in the few em- 
ployments they have, are dazzled by the glare 
of love and beauty they see in the distance, and 
immolate themselves in a manner not consider- 
ed either respectable or legal. But I have of- 
ten thought that in the eye of the Great Father 
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who weighs all things in an even bal 
some of the first were more guilty’ 
the latter class. i 
Then comes law, a God which 
selves have made, and into whose 
woman is allowed to enter. It is even 
asserted by some that should the 
permitted to enter these 1 the 
fices would fall and crush the in 
chaotic rnin, They pretend that this 
made in the exact likeness of one called 
Law, that rules over all things, and d 
the high Heavens. There are, indeed, 
among them, who aflirm that if this 
pears to differ from the heavenly one 
respect the fault is in the imagination of | 
beholder and not in the image; yea, eren 
he should receive the first homage and Di 
Law the second. . 
A woman sometimes by great indu 
economy acquires a property or perchan 
ccives a fortune from her father—but 
marries, her husband can claim all she 
ses, and if he pleases spend it all in vici 
dulgencies, leaving her without food and 
ter. By this law she can inherit 1 | 
of this property ; should he die, and she 
no children, his nearest of kin can take ty 
thirds of all they have—even though it 
every cent of it hers, and leave her the 
third to use during her life time. If sh 
marries, they compel her by the power 
God law, to give yearly a part of what she: 
sesses to be devoted to the service of the 
that oppress her, and into whose temples 
not permitted so much as to set foot. 
are great grievances and serve to keep We 
helpless, hopeless and degraded, and in my 
sionary labors I stretch out my hand 
men and brethren come up to the help 
Lord against all this host of false Gods. U 
us to cast them down, and teach these po 
heathens to worship the one true and livin 
God, then justice and right will go hand in 
hand, and mercy and truth meet ieee 
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CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRY. 
Ranirox Bay Uxiox, July 20th. 

Dear Mrs. Davis :—Here, on this beautiful 
spot, where is to be illustrated a principle, that is 
todo much to elevate woman, let me address a 
letter to the Una. I refer to the principle of aso: 
ciation, a union of capital for the common good, 
and of Co-Operative Industry, Here the individ- 
ual is invited to unite his interest with others, to 
the extent that he may feel himself attracted, and 
his interest promoted, and no farther, Free and 
voluntary are to be the offerings he may lay upon 
the altar of this shrine, himself his only judge. 
Here will be a chance for persons interested im as- 
sociation, but yet not ready to co-operate, tò 1 
outside of the joint stock partnership, and wateh its 
operations ; receiving as much of its advantages, 
as they may be disposed to pay for. They may 
come into its arrangements gradually, by uniting” 
only their business with others, in the several in- 
dustrial groups that may be formed, whose labors 
will bo conducted independently, and by them- 
sclyes, each group choosing a manager of their 
own number, and sharing profits equally accord 
ing to labor performed, and monty invested. | 
Again, they may enter first the domestic organiza- 
tions, as boarders only, or as boarders and workers 
in the arrangements. y 
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Or should they not choose to co-operate at all 
they may take a lot of land, and build themselves 
a house to their own liking, find themselves with 
business, and receive only the educational and so- 
cial advantages of the Union, as they wait for a 
full conversion. What larger liberty can be asked 
than this? And yet the originators of this move- 
ment are strongly in favor of combined capital, 
and combined industry, not indeed by the power 
of an institution to cramp, and compel the individ- 
ual, but asan aid to the fuller developement of the 
man and the woman. 

To this end, they have purchased n tract of ex- 
ecllent land near the mouth of the Raritan River, 
on the Raritan Bay, N. J., abont a mile from 
Perth Amboy. No one can stand upon this do- 
main, aud gaze abroad over the sylvan scenery 
that surrounds, without the feeling that no sweeter 
place could possibly be found for a humanitary ox- 
periment than this. The broad, beautiful Bay in 
front, the smooth, gracoful sloping of the land 
where numerous green groves scem to wave their 
shade invitingly, and on the rising back-ground 
stand in mute grandeur, large trees, that have long 
been a home for eagles, and the name of “Eagles- 
wood" has for this reason, been given to the place, 
Thus, for years, has the farm been guarded, and 
the grand old trees have stood there, waiting for 
the coming of the new brotherhood, the dawning 
of the new morning! It takes many words to 
give the fall significence of the place. 


The “Anora Union, at Eagleswood, on the Rari- 
tan Bay.” May it be the dawning of a gloriona 
day—and the spirit of its birth, and its full mori- 
dian, ever soar like the Eagle towards the eternal 
sunlight. 

A beautiful Gothic Cottage, built by Dr. King, 
the former owner of the place, is now the only 
house occupied by the pioneer band, whose labors, 
although arduous, as all labor of such carly enter- 
prises must be, are nevertheless cheered by the 
thought of the bright coming future. 


A large stone building is in process of crection 
something after the style of a Phalanstery, that 
will afford private apartments for families or per- 
sons, who may own them by investment or occupy 
them or rent from the company. These rooms 
will all connect with a refectory and kitchen de- 
partment, laundry, &c., from which the occupants 
of the house may be supplied in their own rooms, 
or in the public eating rooms at cost, or at such 
advance from cost as their interest in the opera- 
tions may entitle them to. The labor of families 
may be done at far greater advantage by combina- 
tion; so that all modern conveniences and labor 
saving machinery may be made available both in 
laundry and cooking operations; and woman be 
relieved from so great a number of cares as rest 
upon her in the isolated household, by a suitable 
division of these cares and labors assumed by dif- 
ferent groups alternating as they may choose. 
Thus one group of women may prepare the break- 
fust, another the dinner, athird be employed in the 
dining-room, another group in the dormitory de- 
partment, &c., &c. 

By an efficient and thorough domestic organiza- 
tion, much time may be saved, as has been abun- 
dantly proved by the experiments that have al- 
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ready been made. And much wear and anxiety 
resulting from the care of so many departments, 
the great and varied responsibility of which now 
so often rests upon one, whose brain is constantly 
overtasked by the eternal routine. Numerous as 
are its cares, they are nevertheless so alike, and so 
constant, as to allow of little change, and “change is 
rest.“ 

Such as need to labor, may if they choose, come 
in to the domestic organization, and labor in this 
way, to such an extent and so long as they choose. 
Those who have already an abundance of the ma- 
terial “good” and need more intellectual labor and 
time for thought may be supplied from the result 
of this intelligent and well ordered labor—thercby 
the rich aiding the poor by furnishing them great- 
er facilities for doing work well, and speedily, 
themselves receiving aid in return, by a foll and 
timely supply for all their wants. This is the 
idea, while no one shall be encouraged to lean upon 
others for the supply of a single want without giy- 
ing a just equivalent, capital shall be so furnished 
and managed as to afford to labor the greatest 
possible advantage, and return to the capitalist the 
full equivalent for the use thereof. 

No one is bound to furnish stock for less than 
this. The interests of capital and labor should be 
one, and the same. The arrangements of social 
life should harmonize these interests. This I take 
to be a great idea of this enterprise, sel/-support- 
ing industry, with the most refined conditions. Let 
capital supply these conditions, and the individual 
use them for his fallest development. Capital and 
labor the s, education, industrial, artistic, mor- 
al and spiritual, the superstructure. Involved in 
these are all the economies, all the action, all 
the stimuli of great social and individual achieve- 
ment, while the R. B. Union have for the future 
to realize a high ideal of social life, and are pre- 
paring to lay the foundation for a temple of sweet 
and heavenly harmonies; they depend more upon 
the inspiration of the Divine Spirit, for their moral 
progress than upon any prescribed rules and argu- 
ments entered into to-day, for their guide on the 
morrow. The principles of Christianity as reveal- 
ed by the Great Teacher, they hold to be eternal 
truth ; while therefore individual obedience to 
these principles is required of all, an individual 
enforcement of their obedienc? rests equally upon 
all. Without the living vitality of these princi- 
ples, so strong within them, that its savor shall 
preserve their public sentiment pure, withont its 
breathing spirit of love through all their arrange- 
ments, seeking to saye and to cement all in one 
close union of a true fraternity ; all constitutional 
laws, all judiciary tribunals, all solemn meetings, 
to enforce obedience, may prove but instruments 
of prejudice and hate, cruel and unjust in degree 
as the engine of the inquisition. God save the 
fraternity, that depends upon its written laws for 
life! Suchis already dead! May this new Union 
Strive to cultivate the largest liberty, the highest 
harmony, the truest, the divinest love, and the 


most perfect developement. A. H. P. 
— “ D. — f 
Let them not fear; some said their heads were less; 
Some men’s were small; not they the least of men; 
For often fineness compensated size ; 
Besides, the brain was like the hand, and grew 
with using.” ennyson, 


TO A CHILD. 

“Oh, thou bright thing! fresh from the hand of 

God; 
The motions of thy dancing limbs are swayed 
By the unceasing music of thy being! 
Nearer I seem to God when looking on thee. 
"Tis ages since he made his youngest star— 
His hand was on thee as 't were yestcrilay, 
‘Thou later revelation! Silver stream, 
Breaking with langhter from the lake divine, 


Whence all things flow.” 
Alexander Smith. 


Boynoop or Lorn Crive.—Some line- 
aments of the character of the man were early 
discerned in the child. There remain letters 
written by his relations when he was in his 
seventh year; and from these letters it appears 
tliat, even at that early age his strong will and 
fiery passions, sustained by constitutional intre- 

idity, which sometimes seemed hardly compat- 
ible with soundness of mind, had begun to cause 
great uneasiness to his family. “ Fighting,” 
says one of his uncles, “to which he is out of 
measure addicted, gives his temper such a fierce- 
ness and imperiousness, that he flies out on 
every trifling occasion.” The old people of the 
neighbourhood of Market Drayton, in Shro 
shire, still remember to have heard from their 
pane how Bob Clive climbed to the top of the 
ofty steeple of Market Drayton, and with terror 
the inhabitants saw him seated on a stone spout 
near the summit. They also relate how he 
formed all the idle lads of the town into a kind 
of predatory army, and compelled the shopkeep- 
ers to submit to a tribute ofapples and haltpence, 
in consideration of which he guaranteed the se- 
curity of their windows. He was sent from 
school to school, making very little progress in 
his learning, and gaining for himself” every 
where the charactor of an exceedingly naughty 
boy. His family expected nothing good from 
such slender parts and such a headlong tem- 
per. 


Tun HUMAN vorcr.—There are seven distin- 

uishing characters of voice in men and womem. 
0 men they are termed bass, baritone, tenor, ro- 
busto or full-tenor, and tenor-leggiadro or coun- 
ter-tenor. ‘Those of women are termed contral- 
to, mezzo-soprano and soprano. The compass 
will be found to vary according to the length of 
the vocal chords and windpipe, the longest pos- 
sessing the power of producing the greatest num- 
ber of notes. Thus, one voice may comprise a 
range of twelve notes, and another of sixteen, 
yet both may be of the same character. ‘The 
change which occurs in the voice in the decline 
of life, is the result of the ossification of the car- 
tilages of the larynx, and the hardening of its 
uganan; which produce a hard and cracked 
sound. 


INTELLECTUAL AMBITION.— There are some 
minds which grasp at destiny with a powerful 
energy—some intellects that move through life’s 

reat thoroughfare with all the freedom and reck- 

essness of an untamed steed. Obstacles are of 
no moment ; the great idea is to go on, reaching 
toward the temple that glitters in all its beau- 
tiful proportions in the distance. Many a heart 
has toiled, labored, and longed to inscribe its 
name upon Fame’s temple, and many a heart 
has never satisfied its longing. There are but 
few who stand upon the mountain’s peak, but 
there are many toiling up its sides, striving to 
gain the goal. 


For tho Una. 
TOURS AND TOURISTS. 

A conspicuous feature of the daily papers, at 
this season of the year, is the ‘Tourist’ and 
‘Correspondence’ department. No part of the 
Union that your Tourist does not explore, no 
nook, however obscure, he does not penetrate. 
Indefatigable in his “search for the Pictur- 
esque,” and search for anecdote, nothing es- 
capes his descriptive powers—a pig by the road- 
side and a belle ata fancy ball,a goose on a 
mill-pond, and the galaxy of “beauty and fash- 
ion” at a watering-place, all are “exhibited in 
proper attitude and light“ by the “ talented 
fops” and tourists, for the edification of the “hun- 
dred thousand” readers of the (this or that) 
newspaper. 

But the ‘Correspondent’ is a more ambitious 
and important personage. No Court intrigue 
that he does not thoroughly understand. No 
Foreign Policy so intricate that he has not its 
key. No Diplomat so cunning as to elude his 
penetration—he talks familiarly of Menschikoff, 
Nesselrode, and D'Israeli, the Court of St. Pe- 
tersburg, and the Sublime Porte. These 
weighty state secrets are sometimes enlivened 
by a choice bit of scandal, which reminds one 
of Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skegs’ 
anecdote of High Life: “This you may rely 
upon, that the Duke was heard to call out, three 
times, Jernigan, Jernigan, Jernigan, fetch me 


m 


my garters i 

I confess, however, to a partiality for the 
Tourist columns; inasmuch as I feel more in- 
terest in “ home affairs” than in the politics of 
Borrioboolah-gha. There is your solid well-to- 
do Citizen Tourist, whose researches enrich the 
columns of the solid well-to-do mammoth sheet 
papers. He informs us at precisely what mo- 
ment he arrived at such, or such a place, and 
after abundance of good cheer, and creature 
comforts, suffers his grim visage to relax into a 
smile, and perpetrates a joke. 

Then there is your smart Cockney Tourist, 
who brags of quafling his “ Heidisic,” or “ Til- 
lery Mousseaux” on the White Mountains, or at 
Sulphur Springs. This young gentleman “takes 
his case at his Inn,” and is on excellent terms 
with all the landlords on his route, whom he 
styles “ gentlemanly proprietors” of this or that 
hotel; for which advertisement boniface gives 
him gratuitous “feeds ;”"—a well understood 
business transaction. 

Another variety of the species, is your 
Sporting“ tourist. ‘This lubberly barbarian, 
skulking about, murdering and maiming the 
beautiful and harmless denizens of the woods, 
I hold in abhorrence. The bright-eyed grace- 
ful squirrel, the well-beloved robin, whose 
“wood-notes wild” are more precious to us, 
Daughters of Toil, than all the trills and qua- 
vers of all the Italian Prima Donnas since the 
foundation of Rome. I never see one of these 
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ruffianly assassins, but I say in the words of Hu- 
dibras, may his gun 
u Shoot wide and kick its owner ever," 

Our quiet corner of Dozyvale, though it has been 
caricatured in crayon, worried in water-colors, 
seems to have hitherto escaped the inky immor- 
tality of these industrious caterers, for the one 
hundred thousand readers of the news- 
paper. But it is little the worthy .Dozyvale- 
ians care for an omission of that kind. Were 
they to see a “child among them takin’ notes” 
they would only “wonder how much money he 
was making by it?” 

From all the pleasures and benefits of travel, 
the exhileration of spirits, induced by the swift- 
rail-car, or the stirring emotions exhibited by 
sublime scenery, we, poor woman-kind, are for- 
ever excluded. Forever? Let us hope, if not for 
ourselves, for the generations to come, Let us 
eschew envy, and ‘ bide our time,’ and trust that 
in the mighty revolutions which it sometimes 
brings to pass, the period may come round, 
when women Tourists may forward ‘notes of 
travel’ from the banks of the Mississippi, or the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains, to a journal, 
edited by a lady, with its twenty thousand sub- 
seribers ! JUNIA. 


“MY DESK.” 
CoLUMBUS, Geo., July 13. 
Dear Mrs. Davis: 

If you could see me with “ The Una” actual- 
ly fighting my way from the parlor to the draw- 
ing-room, you would laugh! Then, to hear 
such arguments, so absurd, so senseless, and 
that too from men who pride themselves upon 
their professional abilities and influence! 

From one claiming surgical honors, and the 
degree of M. D., I have just had a point blane 
refusal to become a subscriber to so valuable a 
paper, on the ground that “ he had conscientious 
scruples, in advocating anything of the kind 
as such a new and strong phase of society, as 
must grow out of it, would certainly put the 
world in chaos!” “ Reform was not necessary 

for the sex, for they are not required to become 
soldiers, or sailors, or to go to war; and he in- 
sisted “ woman already enjoyed every possible 
privilege civilized and refined society could af- 
ford.” Almost unconsciously, from his own 
conviction of their passive state of existence, he 
exclaimed “ They have no character to sus- 
tain! My God! exclaimed I, and have we 
come to this? If we have no character to sus- 
tain, who has? And so words and opinions flashed 
like musket balls, and in the warmth of the de- 
bate the Dr. took his cougé sans ceremonie, 
leaving me to his blue mass, and to my own re- 
flections. 

My mind ran back tothe days of Mother Eve, 
and came down again through the long vista of 
time,—the mist and fog through which we have 
been striving to see for ages. Thinks I to my- 
self, in spite of the surgical Dr., as it regards 
rank, influence, social position, and the rights 
which our sex held in the early ages, compared 
to the present time, we can yet hope in the pro- 
gressive state of improvement for a still better 
state of things. ‘The time was, when our sex 
were alike regarded destitute of intellectual en- 

| dowments, and of a spiritual existence ; for in 
taking a census of the population, during the 
reign of Peter the Great, men were denomina- 
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ted souls, and our sex were denied even 
dignity of this appelation. Opinions have 
dergone a material change since that time, ¢ 
in looking to the future, estima pa ay r 
revolutions in society, compared wi ages. 
can we not safely 5 5 to see a stil gente 
change? Physiologists have long since prove 
that woman has the same cereb nizatiot 
asman. Medical men admit that hen brah ö 
nervous system are the same in structure, 
execute the same functions; then what is the 
reason we have so few resources for useful, pi 
tical employments? Why so long finding 
our vocations? Why have we so very few: 
limited avenues as a means of pec! y SUP 
port, when misfortune and adversity overtakes — 
us? Certainly rather than this great problem 
should go unsolved, I would much prefer seeing 


every man in Halifax, and all the young | 1 
in Patagonia! What sport that b 
We would then “have the world in vo 


ourselves, and I pledge my word other de 
ments than mere Aouse keeping and compe 
ing sweetmeats would be mlima opened ti 
We could then fairly prove, “whethe 
characteristic lack of reflection in woman 
secret of her superior energy, of her 
practical efficiency” or not. We would 
chance to test the problem, whether“ 
all automatons of music, dancing, drawing, 
embroidery—a living negation of nothing! 
fact, we should be enabled to exist without 
hundreds of arbitray conventionalities th 
mould every thought, and control every 
ment. Yes, under the names of “ 
“custom,” and “ fashion,” we are now 
slaves, from our cradles to our very graves. 
There are many callings, the duties of whi 
are peculiarly our own, and could we enga; 
them faithfully, both in a manual and intelle 
tual way, how many would be saved from want 
and distress! How many would escape that 
listless, aimless, objectless life, thats 
many cases, destroys the vitality of thar 
existence, the natural activity of mind? Wis 
a source of tought as well as pleasure to know 
we have some men “of no mean power,” 
now exert their talent and influence for 
ting our interests, and enabling us 


to he J 
livered in the California Senate by Mir Sok 


selves. Allow me to quote from a 


The subject was a bill authorizing women to get 
as sole traders. He says: When 1 reflect vp. 
on the conduct of many men, their fai 
to every vow which they made at the altar, 
completely they fail in the performance of, 
duties—how virtuous and industrious, 
and patient women are imposed upon 
less husbands, as great tyrants at 
drunkards abroad; my respect for the 
prompts me to do all within my power to 
tect her rights and secure her happiness. | 
only needs the protection of law, against thos A 
who have no Jaw in their natures, and £ sua 
not refuse to give my voice, and my inf 
and my vote, for any measure necessary 10 
tect and cherish the better portion of 
against the oppression, neglect, or abuse 0 
own sex.“ . 
Let the surgical Dr. go on his way, binding | 
up broken bones, and “healing the sick,’ mè 
can boast of one quoted above whose *! 
scientious scruples” does not make him deny 
aid which true philanthropy demands, 
men whose conceit and personal selfish s 
alone prompts them to refuse their aid and 
fluence in our reform. As for my: 
continue to listen to pianos thumped into 
by pounding boys, and will strive to teach 
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young ideas how to” fire, until I can carve my 
way through the present state of things, and 
open a new and more congenial field for exer- 
tion and enterprise, y yours, 

H. L. CLARKE. 


PIOTURES. 
From Braco's Social Lite in Germany, 

Tam disposed to think Art has reached a 
higher grade of cultivation in Germany now, 
than in any other country. Of the fine and 
elaborate school we in America have had very 

l specimens in the Dusseldorf paintings. 
utin the grand and bold works one must go to 
Berlin or Munich for the masters. I know 
nothing in modern painting, which can equal 
in genius and boldness these frescoes and t- 
ings of KaAurnach and CorxeLivs. They 
are the reaction of strong minds against mod- 
ern frippery. Ornament, decoration, gaudi- 
ness, are nothing. The thought—the reality 
they demand and utter with uncompromising 
sternness. Beauty! for beauty is the highest 
expression—but if that is not possible, let the 
truth be bare and strong, is the principle: not 
many words, not many lines, but a few bold, 
grand strokes ! 

An excellent specimen of this style is Kaul- 
bach's “ Battle of the Huns,” in Count Rocz- 
ynski's Gallery, in the city. 

There has long been a tradition among va- 
rious nations, that those who perished in some 
great world-battle, in the very moment of fierce 
conflict, met again in fiercer fight after death. 
There is such a tradition in regard to a spirit- 
battle, between Attilla’s arimy and the Romans. 
This picture takes its idea from the tradition. 
The scene is the battle-field, with corpses strown 
about, and beyond, the towers and Paiement 
of Rome rising in the distance. The light is a 
pale, cold, unnatural light, like the light of early 
morning. From the battle-field the forms of 
the dead are rising. They are stupified, half 
unconscious at first; the warrior only faintly 
clasps the sword, and the spearman can hardly 
raise the lance; but as they comprehend the 
strange scene above, they seem to burst from 
the earth as if into anew existence, Imagina- 
tion never pictured or scarcely dreamed of such. 
a conception of motion. They do not fly, nor 
are they wafted, but they rise witha free, ea- 
ger movement, as if their own spat and pas- 
sion pressed them up; as if they had power of 
moving not possessed by man, or were crea- 
tures of a new element. Among the rising 
forms was a woman's, her face towards Heaven, 
and her hands clasped together above her head. 
The features are hardly visible, but the outline 
of form is the most free and graceful I ever re- 
member to have seen in painting, All have 
human features; but there are strange, fearful ex- 
prema on them, and there is something blood- 
css and unnatural about them all. Faces once 
seen, not easily to be forgotten; such as one 
sees in night-mare dreams. 

Above is passing a strange, terrible scene. 
On one side, moving swiftly on through the air, 
is a host of wild forms—the array of the Huns. 
At their head, in half-oriental robes, supported 
by four slaves, on a shield stands Aula. He 
holds a scourge in his hand, and drives on be- 
fore him a crowd of fugitives, who are. grap- 

ling in fierce fight among themselves, or are 
hosing before him, and on whose faces are the 
most terrible expressions the mind ever dreamed 
of; looks of unearthly wrath and fear, and mal- 
ice, and revenge. On the other side are seen 
warriors of the Romans, with noble and dieni 
fied faces, but saddened and almost fearfi 


They do not move so swiftly, and they look and 
point at the eross which is-borne in thcir cen- 
tre. Before them is their king, leading them 
on as if to desperate battle; yet still with confi- 
dence apparently in the cross. Two timid, 
youthful forms, his sons, are clinging to his 
side. Far in the heights of the air other forms 
are struggling, seemingly in fiercer conflict; 
but so mist-like and uncertain that one can 
hardly tell whether they are shapes only of the 
morning clouds, or the spirits of the dead.— 
Both armies appear to have risen from the field 
of battle, and others are continually rising to 
join passionately in the strife. 

There is no coloring scarcely in the picture, 
except a faint yellow, But the outlines and 
expressions are bold beyond anything I have 
ever seen in painting. The forms seem as if 
they might melt away with the first mornin 
light, yet they are animated with passion whic 
isulmostsuperhuman. Ido not believe through- 
out painting such intense, absorbing rage and 
hate is pictured as in those faces, and always a 
panon which does not seem to belong to this 

ife. 

The first sensation before itis almost of shud- 
dering. You remember the name which man- 
kind gave in fear to the conquerors, “ The 
Scourge of God," his own conviction that he 
was sent by the Almighty; and the traditions, 
even among the Christians, of his connection 
with the Unseen. Andas you gaze atthe wild, 
dream-like picture, a feeling crosses over the 
mind, not easy to describe or account for. A 
glimpse for a moment, as it were, into what is 
not of earth. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
CHUSETTS. 
In Convention, July 1, 1853. 

The Committee on Qualifications of Voters, to 
whom were referred the petitions of Francis Jack- 
son and others, that the word ‘male’ may be strick- 
en from the Constitution, and also of Abby B. Al- 
cott and other women of Massachusetts, that they 
may be allowed to vote on the amendments that 
may be made to the Constitntion, 

REPORT: 

That the petitioners have leave to withdraw, 
> The Committee feel, that in making this report 
they should not do justice to themselves or to the 
intelligent and respectable petitioners, if they did 
not frankly state the reasons on which their con- 
clusion is founded. 

The petitioners ask that women may be allow- 
ed the right of suffrage, in matters pertaining to 
political affairs. The request is a novel one, and 
so far as known to the Committee, the first ever 
presented to any government or other political or- 
ganization. 

At the request of the petitioners, a hearing was 
granted them at two different sittings of the Com- 
mittee, and patient attention given to the argu- 
ments presented by persons of learning and abil- 
ity of both sexes, who appeared in their behalf.— 
These persons maintained the following proposi- 
tions : 

1, That women are human beings, and there- 
fore haye human rights, one of which is, that of 
having a voice inthe government under which 
they live, and in the enactment of laws they are 
bound to obey. 

2. That women haye interests and rights which 
are not, in fact, and nover will be, sufficientl 
guarded by governments in which they arenot al- 
lowed any political influence. * 

3. That they are taxed, and therefore, since 
taxation and the right of representation are admit- 
ted to be inseparable, they have a right to be re- 
presented. 

4. That so far as education and general intelli- 
gence is concerned, they are as well qualified to ex- 
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ercise the clcetive franchise as many who now en- 
joy that right. 

5. That in mental capacity and moral endow- 
ments, they are not inferior to many who now par- 
ticipate in the affairs of government, 

_ 6. That there is nothing in their peculiar posi- 
tion, or appropriate duties, which prevents them 
from taking a partin political affairs, 

Of the truth or fallacy of these several positions 
the Committee do not feel called upon to decide. 

All questions involving the rights and interests 
of any part of the human family, should ever be 
determined by some well-established and generally 
recognized principle or fundamental maxim of 
government; otherwise, it cannot be expected that 
such decision will be regarded as reasonable or sat- 
isfactory, 

Upon what principle, then, shall the present 
question be decided ? 

The Declaration of Independence asserts, that 
‘all governments derive their just powers from the 
consentof the governed.’ By the ‘consent of the 
governed,’ the Committee understand the consent, 
either express or implied, of the persons concerned. 
Attho present time, there are within the State of 
Massachusetts, not far from 200,000 women, over 
twenty-one years of age. Of these, less than 2,000 
have asked to be admittted to the right of suff- 
tage. From this fact, the Committee have a right 
to infer, andalso from their personal knowledge of 
the views and feelings of the class of persons re- 
ferred to, that a great majority of the women of 
Massachusetts do willingly consent that the gov- 
ernment of the State should be, as it hitherto has 
been, in the hands of their fathers, husbands, broth- 
ers and sons. Of the correctness of this conclu- 
sion, the Committee entertain no doubts. 

It may be said, in reply to this, that it cannot 
be justly inferred from the silence of the women 
of Massachusetts, that they do consent to the pre- 
sent limitations of the right of suffrage. But the 
Committee do so infer, because they know that the 
women aforesaid do now, and always have enjoy- 
ed the right of petition, to the fullest extent, and 
have often exercised that right in behalf of the un- 
fortunate and oppressed, and in aid of many noble 
and philanthropic objects of legislation, In one 
case, it is believed, that more than 50,000 women 
petitioned the General Court, for the enactment of 
A law for the suppression of the sale of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, 

It may be farther urged, that by the same course 
of reasoning, it might be shown that those who 
are held in bondage consent to the laws under 
which they live. But this is not true. Slaves have 
no right of petition. They cannot make known 
their wants to the government. They are speech- 
less and helpless. Their whole existence is a stern 
and living protestagainst the wrongs they suffer, 
and they are kept in subjection only by the strong 
arm of power. ; 

In view of these indisputable facts in relation to 
the right of petition, in this Commonwealth, en- 
joyed by all its inhabitants of both sexes, the Com- 
mittee feel justified indeciding that a vast propor- 
tion of the women of Massachusetts do consent to 
their political condition, and, therefore, that the 
powers exercised by the government of this Com- 
monwealth, over that class of its ulation, are 
‘just powers,’ and it is inexpedientfor this Con- 
vention to take any action in relation thereto. 

AMASA WALKER, Chairman, 


Smell is inspiration in its highest sense; the nose 
isa being planted upon the brain, to feed it with 
perceptions and excite it to operations, Air, and 
scent, are inseparable companions. To breathe 
therefore, involves to smell; the one function fol- 


| lowing the other up into the brain, and down to 


the bottom of the lungs. Wilkinson. 
— — — — 

The ladies of Grand Rapids, Michigan, attended 
the polls on the 20th ult., to urge their husbands 
and brothers to vote for the Maine law. They 
were of course successful, In Leoni, the ladies 
also came out, and the town gave 200-majority for 
the law. 
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NEWPORT, Aug. 2. 
Tt was our intention to have presented last 
month the memorial and remonstrance, together 
with the facts, and arguments, of the appeal to 
the working men of Rhode Island, but we find 
our sheet already much too small to take note 
of the one half that interests us. 

The more intelligent and liberal class of cap- 
italists, have fallen in readily with this new and 
humane arrangement of the ten hour system, 
and as they express themselves warmly in its 
favor, they will undoubtedly be the first to en- 
ter into other plans to benefit the masses. 

With the laborers it is the same, the more 
intelligent accede to it, glad of a system which 
will give them some hours for other duties. 
The more feeble and ignorant, those who can 
be imposed upon by high sounding words, op- 
pose it. 

Tn the life of every human being, there is a 
period when the parent must be, not only the 
hands to guide, cherish and protect, but the 
head to think, reason, direct and govern. The 
true function of government, is to assume the 
parental office, and legislate for the good of all, 
like the parent, regardful of the interests of 
each, but specially so of the undeveloped in- 
fants of the State. 

We claim no worldly wisdom in political 
matters, we have found it impossible to com- 
prehend the plotting and maneuvering of poli- 
ticians ; their managing, worldly policy is to us 
all stupid, narrow and disagreeable. We read 
the world saving schemes of each party, and 
then turn with a fuller faith, and a trust more 
firm, to the old fashioned, straight forward, com- 
mon sense ideas about these matters. “Do right 
and leave the results with the power which can 
alone control well.” 

This remonstrance and appeal of the work- 
ing men, indicates that the movement has com- 
menced in the right quarter, “for who would be 
free himself must strike the blow.” The subject 
is spoken of in the drawing room, at the dinner 
table, in steamboat salons: upon the side walk 
where groups gather, which shows that the 
leaven is at work, that humanity is beginning 
to be appreciated, as something of more worth 
than even gold. 

It is rare that there is sufficient magnanimity 
in the oppressor to remove the interdict; the 
law of might is dear as life itself; and this 
right of the strongest, this tyranny of force 
among objeets whose life has no higher aim or 
purpose, and whose uses are above and beyond 
themselves, violates none of its equities; it is 
perfectly compatable with the order of creation. 
But there is intrinsic equality in the souls of 
all, hence the Jaw of the lower orders that might 
makes right can not ultimately obtain among 
superior ‘intelligences: Whatever can die we 
find may be devoted to that which must live ; it 
owes its duties to the HIGHEST, and that must 
be free, for it is immortal. 
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These working men protest against fourteen 
hours unceasing toil, and well they may, for it 
crushes the intellect, darkens every avenue to 
the soul, stiffens the limbs and freezes the heart. 
And for what is this waste of life? For gold. 
That one class may riot in useless luxuries and 
the other that soul and body be not reft too 
soon asunder. 

There are manufactories where the lights go 
not out by night, and where the din of machin- 
ery never ceases. We passed one of these one 
morning a little more than a year since, just as 
the night workers were dismissed for the day. 
Pale, ghastly men, women, and children, came 
forth dragging their weary limbs after them, to 
their lodgings, there to snatch a few hours of 
broken rest, and then again to enter that foul 
den where the air could scarcely be said to be 
ever changed. We could not then refrain 
from exclaiming—dust God! how long shall the 
ery of thy poor ascend unto thee ? How long 
shall the rich thus grind and the oppressed thus 
submit ? 

Now we ask, is it not reasonable to suppose 
that the man who goes to his labor with a frame 
refreshed by healthful sleep, with a cheerful, 
hopeful heart, having pleasant home influences, 
looking forward to some hours for self-devel- 
opement, will accomplish much more work in 
ten hours, and do it better, than the man who 
is over wrought, heart sick, consciously sinking 
every day into deeper ignorance and mental 
imbecility ? for the unused organs of the mind 
like the inactive muscles of the body loose their 
capacity. Is it not true that the superiority of 
the article manufactured, together with the di- 
minished expense of running the machinery, 
would enable such manufacturers in the long 
run to compete successfully with those who are 
remorselessly using up their fellow beings for a 
mere pittance ? 

To us it seems that this enforcing temperance 
upon men thus overwrought, is a work that 
will ultimately have to be done over again. 
The mind affords no stimulus to the body ; na- 
ture demands it most imperatively; in some 
way will have it; animal food, tea, coffee and 
tobacco fail, and then comes the last resort, al- 
coholic drinks. In our physiological and psy- 
chological investigations we have often con- 
versed with this class of persons, have witnessed 
their struggles, their prostration, their physical 
necessities, and have felt for them the most pro- 
found sympathy. One man once said, “I was 
afraid to use whiskey, and I have swallowed 
the juice of this filthy weed to still the cravings 
of my nature, till my stomach was destroyed ; 
but the desire was all the time growing stronger 
until it was uncontrollable. This appetite for 
stimulants is not simply palatial, butevery fibre 
of relaxed muscle, every untoned and weakened 
nerve, every convolution of the wearied brain, 
andthe wasting bone dust, cries ou. give, give; 
and again, and again the answer has ean ict 
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| tian principle of doing justice and loving mery 


on for your bread and a shelter, while our jn. 
come is reckoned by dollars to the minute, 1 

To us it seems a simple, natural thing, 
men temperate, and prevent paying 
mous price so eloquently deseribed in 16 ap- 
peal. Cease the demand for over ten 
per day, then let one half the taxes spent for 
building jails and prisons be used for erecting 
large public bathing and washing houses 
halls where courses of lectures made free | 
people and adapted to them shall be given; 
them embrace anatomy, physiology, h r 
chemistry, temperance in eating as well a 
drinking, geology, mineralogy, botony, mor 
manners—domestic economy, a know 
which might prove a stepping stone to 
political economy, about which there is son 
prating, and so little really thought or known, 

Give them amusements—make the beau 
in nature and art free to them, and help then 
to appreciate it, and you have supplied 
stimulant which the soul demands. 

Let the capitalist when he builds his Jong 
row of operatives houses think of proper venti- 
lation and conveniences, and then plant about 
them trees and vines. Let the laborer feel 
that his comforts are regarded, then the] 
perty of the capitaliet will be ected, 
and true, healthy relations grow 1 
the employer and employee. If the govem- 
ment fails to exercise the parental function and 
legislates only for the few, and the favored few 
hold to that law which belongs only to inferior 
orders, they must cease to marvel that there ars 
classes who have no self-government, vd ut 
the sullen heart with its smothered fires bursts 
out at times like a volcano. The mob is the 
deep voice of nature and is answered from er 
deepest depths. Men who can think, reason 
and speak like these men are not always tote 
held in check by the magie wand of gold. Their 
votes will not always be bought and sold in the 
market. 

We shall perhaps be told we know notli- 
ing at all about all this matter and that we 
could not legislate if we indulge in such fandi- 
ful speculations, but we take leave to say! 
we do know something how these things are 
managed; we have known one instance 
a woman held the rod of dismissal from em- 
ployment over the heads of forty men, if they 
did not yote as she wished, and we do know 
that large numbers have this rod over 
continually, and that they feel their 
degraded by it, but they are helpless because 
borne down by others. We do know too some 
thing about high and low ‘Tariff, about Free 
Trade monopolies and competition; that 11 
newspapers will enlighten us. We un 
too that an entire change of policy, tho cour 
ing to do evil,” and acting upon the true 


may produce temporary confusion. 
tion stages are always painful to some portions 


—but there is surely health in the body politic, 
to heal wounds where only excrescencies are cut 
off; if healthy red blood flows from the wound 
so much the better, there will be less danger of 
plethor r.. Bin 2 

Having gossiped for an hour at least about 
the ten hour law, we have the less time to write 
about the new Water Cure Institution here, 
conducted by Dr. Wm. F. Reh, of which we 
had purposed to say considerable. It is charm- 
ingly located directly upon, and overlooking 
the Narragansett Bay, with its islands, its clear, 
deep waters, and its numberless sail boats, with 
their white wings forever gliding hither and 
thither in the most graceful and fanciful manner. 
Hour after hour we may watch them and never 
weary, sometimes filled with gay parties of plea- 
sure, and again with fishermen in their pietur- 
esque costumes always appropriate. Oc- 
casionally the scene is varied by a large yacht, 
a sloop or vessel, and anon by a steamboat 
sweeping past in its grave majesty, leaving a 
broad wake, where: the little craft which follow 
rock and bow themselves as though a gale of 
wind were sweeping over thom, before which 
they must bend, and sway from side to side. 
But this is not describing the Institution for in- 
valids, only telling them ofa few of the external 
objects of interest on which their eyes may rest. 

Dr. Reh’'s system of treatment is so far as we 
can judge judicious. IIe addresses his remedial 
treatment to the mind as well as the body; he 
is not simply a water doctor, forever packing 
and bathing his patients, but he rides, drives, 
walks, sails, fishes, and swims with them. The 
early morning fishing excursions are fuil of 
pleasureable excitement, and the invigorating 
sea breeze gives one an appetite for the simplest 
fare, for breakfast, and furnishes strength for a 
day’s exercise after. 

It is not at all uncommon nowadays to find 
women attending to household duties, and also 
pursuing a profession, sometimes having a large 
medical practice, a school, a store, or even lec- 
turing and preaching, but it had never entered 
our brain that a man could do all this; somehow 
the details of housekeeping, the innumerable 
little duties all seemed to us to belong of right 
to women, hence our surprise when we found 
that Dr. Reh was housekeeper and physician 
also to his establishment; and after several 
days spent here we are forced to say that we 
think that a man may make a very good house- 
keeper—we may even go farther, and say that 
we have been in some water cure institu- 
tions where it might be for the interest of the 
establishment to send the hostess to Dr. Reh for 
a few lessons in order, system, &e. Perhaps 
indeed men have a better tact in managing ser- 
vants than women, and it is quite possible that 
these duties, so wearing upon the nerves of wo- 
men, may be, in the future divided between 
the sexes—and thus give to cach a truer posi- 
tion and field of labor. 
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A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


Directly opposite the house isa little island 
on which are still seen the remains of a Fort 
and the old barracks. A quarter of a mile 
above are the remains of Fort Greene, and on 
the very edge of the wall, rising up from the 
water we seated ourselves this morning and 
watched the wild clouds hovering around the 
ruin of Fort Dumplin, which stands on a crag 
two or three miles farther down the bay toward 
the opening of the harborinto the ocean. This 
could never have contained a large garrison, 
but its position is commanding, and it looked, en- 
veloped as it was, in the morning mist, as we 
have imagined the dismantled castles and ab- 
beys of the old world do, and while we sat there 
we filled it with strong, brave men, full of 
patriotism and love of their country. A gun 
from Fort Adams came booming over the wa- 
ter, and with this it was no difficult matter to 
hear the groans of the wounded and dying, to 
see the purple life stream flowing over the rocks, 
crimsoning the ocean wave, and darkening the 
lives of the living. Patriotism and love of 
country, what are they, but another form of 
self, another passion which arms man against 
his brother man? Fort Adams is perfect as a 
fort; we have been through all its subterranean 
passages, have looked upon all its engineery of 
death, have listened to the explanation of the 
whole science of war, till we felt as though the 
blood were curdling in our veins, and we were 
being stifled for breath, within those square, 
massive walls. But to-day while walking upon 
the parapet and looking down on the beautiful 
scene in the area we quite forgot its uses. 
To be sure there stood the musicians of the 
garrison, in their gay military dress, playing ; 
but on the smooth gravel roads, were from forty 
to fifty carriages, filled with the gayest of the 
gay, driving, the horses keeping time to the 
rich music. There were equestrians too, both 
ladies and gentlemen, and one beautiful little 
boy, of seven or eight years, riding a pony 
about three feet high. All this was quite as 
amusing as going to the Hippodrome, and vast- 
ly more agreeable, for we who looked down 
upon it were quite atour leisure, and were not 
crowded and jostled in a foul, unwholesome at- 
mosphere. 

* * * * — < * 

The Day Book announces the Woman's 
Rights’ Convention, to be held in New York, in 
a very contemptuous manner. It says that 
“these people imagine they are making progress 
in doing some good, but that they do but dream 
and live in dream land, where they have been 
ever since they were born.” It then goes on 
to say, that, instead of wasting time in talking 
about taking part in politics and elections, ifthey 
would devote their energies to find something 
for the weaker sex to do, and encourage them 
to do it, they wouldaccomplishsomething. It 
then takes credit to itself and others, for having 
opened new avenues of industry to women, for 
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which we also would give them all honor; but 
we would at the same time refer them to the 
brief platiorm laid down in the call for the first 
Woman's Rights’ Convention, held in Worces- 
ter. Itsays, “subjects to be discussed compro- 
hend her education, literary, sciéntific and artis- 
tic—her avocations, industrial, commercial and 
professional—her interests, pecuniary, civil and 
political, in a word her right as an individual, and 
her functions as a citizen.” Let the Day Book 
turn to the report of the second Convention 
and read the able and spirited report of the 
Committee, on Jndustrial Avocations, and he 
will learn how it is that women are found ready 
to leave their needles and seek other pursuits 
and means of obtaining a livelihood. A few 
years ago, had half the printing offices in New 
York been open to women there would have 
been found none ready to enter. The work 
must commence among themselves and it is 
well begun; and now we look confidently for 
aid, for co-operation and assistance from those 
men who have begun as the “Day Book” 
states to do the greatest practicable good, “al- 
though they may not choose to “babble” in the 
Convention.” We shall urge them not only to 
receive women as apprentices and workwomen, 
but as partners in the publishing department, 
and editors co-equal with themselves. We are 
educating women for this very purpose, because 
we deem it sin for American women with large, 
active brains, and right true warm hearts, to 
be wasting their lives stitching shirt bosoms at 
four cents a piece. * * * ~ 
Amongst other items of foreign news we learn 
that an exciting clection contest was going on 
at last accounts for the representation of Clare, 
(Ireland) in Parliament. Col. Vandeleur is 
the conservative candidate, and a letter states 
that on the 25th ultimo, “Lady Grace Vande- 
leur, in person, canvassed the election of Kil- 
rush, and from her ladyship’s open carriage ad- 
dressed a large assemblage of electors on be- 
half of her husband. She was enthiastically 
greeted by the populace, and so inspiring an 
incident must tend to a favorable result.” 

The Home Journal says English ladies are 
zealous and active politicians, and few elections 
occur in which they do not exercise quite their 
due share of influence. 


DF The Woman's Rights’ Convention will 
meet in New York, September 6th and 7th. 


Subscriptions received from July 20 to Aug. 16. 


F. Ainsworth 81 T. Gregg 81 
Mrs. Baslington 1| C. Gilbert 1 
P. Baker 1| Dr. E. Hammond 1 
E. Cohoove 1| M. Morse 1 
M. Cleveland 1| E. Martin 1 
II. Duncan 1| Hon. H. Mann 1 
G. T. Draper 1| L. Stowell 1 
R. Edes 1| F. R. West 1 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
Miss Jane Birmingham 
Mrs. John Knowles 
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ORIGIN OF F school- boy 
knows what foolseap paper is, put we doubt 
whether one in a hundred, that daily use it, can 
tell why it was so called, 

When Oliver Cromwell became Protector, after 
the execution of Charles I., he caused the stamp 
of the cap of liberty tobe placed upon the paper 
used by the Government, Soon alter the restora- 
tion of Charles II., having occasion to use some 
paper for dispatches, some of this government pa- 
per was brought to him. On looking at and dis- 
covering the stamp, he inquired the meanin of it. 
On being told, he said, “ Fake it away, IH have 
nothing to do with the fool's cap.“ . 

Thus originated the term Foolscap, which has 
since been applied to n size of writing paper, usu- 
ally about sixteen by thirteen inches—Spiritual 


Telegraph. 


— — —— — 

The Greek Emperor, near the end of the tenth 
century, (A. D. 989,) gave his sister Anne in mar- 
riage to the Czar Viodimar, The women, especi- 
ally Queens, have always, at least so the monkish 
writers tells ns, been famous in making converts. 
In England, Queen Bertha, in 599, converted her 
Saxon and Pagan husband, Ethelbert, and St. 
Augustine baptized him. In France Clotilda, in 
the beginning of the same century, persuaded 
Clovis, her idolatrons husband, to become a Chris- 
tian. Anne, in like manner, allured her heathen 
Muscoyite into the Greek Church; and marvel- 
lous has been the effect of her piety, for no less 
than 50,000,000 of the subjects of the present Czar 
are devout believers of all the doctrines of Greek 
Catholicism, dutiful to the ecclesinstics, and serupu- 
lous observers of all the ceremonies of the Greek 
Church, It is, moreover, this hierarchy of which 
the Czar is the Pontii, that renders him formid- 
able to the Ottoman power. Besides Greeks, there 
are 7,300,000 Roman Catholics,chiefly in Poland; 
3,500,000 Protestants ; 2,500,000 Islamites ; 1,- 
500,000 Jews ; 1,000,000 Armenians; und about 
1,000,000 Tdolaters, within the Russian Empire.— 
Liverpeol Times. 

— — ee —— 

Mrs, Rebecca Brawley has been appointed Post 
Mistress at North Enst, in Erie Co. The Erie 
Observer says the commission for her deceased 
husband, R. S. Brawley, Esq., was being made 
out when the department heard of his death— 
hence the appointment of his widow. This act 
does credit to the heart of the appointing power, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction to those imme- 
diately interested in the office —Crawford Demo- 
erat, 


Quick Work.—The Syracuse Jourual says 
that a girl who knew nothing of the printing busi- 
ness, learned the boxes on Monday and set up half 
a column of matter on Tuesday last. 


NEWPORT WATER-CURE HOUSE. 
HIS Establishment, conducted by Dr. WIL- 
LIAM F. REH, is located on Washington 
Street, and directly upon Narraganset Bay. It has 
heen nactly fitted up, and furnished with conven- 
iences for invalids, who will receive every attention 
needed to promote the return of health. a20 


Penn Medical College of Philadelphia, 
FEMALE SESSION, 

HE Fall Session for Females commences Sept. 
5th, 1853, and continues sixteen weeks, under 
a fully organized Faculty of eight Professorships. 
The Faculty acknowledge allegiance to no ism 
or pathy, to no exclusive system,—on the contrary, 
the teachings in this Institution shall ever be emi- 
nently liberal and progressive. Fees $50. For 


the Axnouncement, giving full particulars, ad- 
dress ARM LIVEZEY, M. D., Dean, 


No. 329, N. 12th st., below Green, Philadelphia. 
NOTICE. 
HE UNA will be found for sale at Adriance, 


Sherman & Co.’s, No. 2, Astor House, New 
York. Jy 1. 
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THE UNA. 


JURSUANT to a vote of adjournment, passed 
at the Woman’s Rrours’ Convestron, held 
at Syracuse Sept. 8th, 9th and 10th of 1852, a Con- 
vention will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, the Sth 
and 6th of Oct. 1853, to consider the question of 
the rights of citizenship, and in how far women are 
entitled thereto. en 
All persons, men and women, who are willing 
to discuss the great questions of human rights, ir- 
respective of sex, are invited to attend—to partici- 
pate in the proceedings of the Conyention, and thus 
aid, by casting their mite into the treasury of 
thought, in evolving the truth. 
th behalf of the Committee, 
E. OAKES SMITH, Pres't. 
Brooklyn, May 16, 1853—3m. 


FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION. 
IMHE next Course of Lectures in this Institution 
will commence on Saturday, October Ist, 1853, 
and continue five months (21 weeks) closing on the 
25th of February, 1854. 
FACULTY. 
David J. Johnson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Toxicology. 
Ellwood Harvey, M. D., Professor of the Principles 
and Practice of Medicine. 
Tlilbern Darlington, AT. D., Professor of Surgery. 
Ann Preston, M. D., Professor of Physiology. 
Edwin Fussell, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 
Mark G. Ker, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and General Therapeutics. 
Martha IT. Mowry, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women and Children. 
Almira L. Fowler, M. D., Demonstrator of Anato- 
my and Chemistry. 

Persons wishing further information as to terms, 
regulations, &e., or desirous of receiving copies of 
the Announcement, will please apply personally or 
hy letter, to the Dean of the Facuity. 

DAVID J. JOHNSON, M. D, 
229 Arch Strect, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA FEMALt COLLEGE. 
At Perkioomen Bridge, Montgomery Co., Penn. 
ESIGNED to extend to young women all the 
educational facilities enjoyed by the other sex 
at our most respectable Colleges. 

An able Board of Teachers is provided, and ev- 
ery necdful means for imparting a thorough and 
systematic course of instruction in all the branches 
of a liberal and useful education. 

Young ladies can pursue the ordinary collegiatt 
course, or one having more direct reference to 
qualifying themselves for business pursuits, 

The Institution having obtained a liberal charter 
from the Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania, 
is legally authorised to confer the usual collegiate 
honors and degrees upon its pupils. 

The location is easy of access, healthy and de- 
lightful. The domestic accommodations are gen- 
teel, and the expenses moderate. 

For catalogues giving full particulars address the 
Rector as above. 

J. WARRENNE SUNDERLAND. 

June 1—3in. 


NOTICE. 
V B. PALMER is an agent for the Usa in 
„Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
tF Location in Boston, corner of Court and 
Tremont streets ; in Tribune Buildings, New Vork; 
in Philadelphia, N. W. corner of Third and Chest- 


nut streets. 

V RS. N. E. CLARK, M. D., 49 Hancock street, 
Opposite the reservoir, At home io see pa- 

tients from 12 to 2, and from 8 10 5 P. M., unless 

professionally absent. 

Mornings reserved for visiting patients. Ob- 
stetrical and all diseases of women and children 
carefully treated, 

Boston, Feb. 20th. 


A CARD. 
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i7 SINGLE COPIES OF 
THE UNA, 


For sale, and subscriptions received, at the 
ing Room of the Post, 


MISS M. H. MOWRY, 
PHYSICIAN. 
Opice No. 22 South Main Street, 


FFICE HOURS—morning, until 9 a, m 
from 12 m. till 21-2 p. m., and from 7 till 
p 


m. 
Patients from the country accomodated 
board very convenient to the office. d 
Patients will be attended as they desire at 
Office, or at their residence in the city or count 
at any hour of call. 
Providence, R. I., March 1, 1855. 


N. E. SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOM 
PE third term will commence Feb. 27, 18 
Pupils will be received on application at 
school on or before that day. : 1 
Designs for Delaines, Calicos, Muslins, P * 
Flannels, Paper Hangings, &e., executes 
school—also designs for wood engravings—y 
nettes—initial letters, &c., Lithography and n 
engravings neatly and promptly done atthe school, 
horndike’s Building, Summer street, Boston. 
5 - i 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS TRACTS | 
st following series of ‘Tracts is now in press, | 
and will be ready for sale in a few days, atthe $ 
prices named below : wae} 
No. I. A Discourse on the Rights and Condition. i 
of Women. Third edition. BySamvenJ. Mar. ( 
Single copy, 6 14 cents; by the hundred, 8g 00 j 
No. II. The Speech of 8 Parures to | 
the Convention in Worcester, Oct., 1851. Single 1 
copy, 6 14 cts.; by the hundred, $3.00.. m | 
No. III. “On tie Right of the Female Sexto 
an education as thorough and extended as is provi- 
ded for the Male.” A Report, by Mrs. PAULI 
W. Davis, read at the Convention in Wor 
Oct., 1851. Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; bythe hun- 
dred, $3 00. — ‘ 
No. IV. “Enfrenchisement of Women m ai 
mirable article from the Westminster yand 
Miss Hunt's Protest against taxation of Women 
Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; by the hundred, $3 ( 
No. V. “ The Sanctity of Marriage.” B A. 
E. Oakes Sonn. Single copy, 4 cents; by 
the hundred, $2 00. 


No. VI. Speech of Mrs. C. I. H. NIcnors tote 
Worcester Convention, Oct., 1851, “On the Re q 
sponsibilities of Women.” Single copy, 614ctsj | 
by the hundred, $3 00. 

No. VII. Speech of Mrs. M. E. J. GAGE, 
Convention in Syracuse, Sept., 1852. His 
evidence of the talents and onary of the 
sex. Single copy, 5 cents; by the hundred, 

No. VIII. “No need of a permanent org 
tion“: A Letter from Mrs. ANGELINA G 
WELD to the Convention at Syracuse. 
copy, 4 cts; by the hundred, $2 00. 

No. IX. Speech of Mrs. ERNESTINE I. 
to the Convention at Syracuse, containing her 
icism upon the remarks of the Hon. Mr. Ro 
in the British Parliament. Also, the Declarano 
of Rights, issued by the Convention of Women, 
Seneca Falls, Sept., 1848. Single copy, 4 
by the hundred, $2 00. ~ 

No. X. Letters from Mrs, E. C. Stanrox—!sh 
tothe Convention at Worcester, Oct., 1850; 


single, $10 per hundred, and an 
named Tracts may be obtained of J. E. M 
or S. I. May, Syracuse, N. Y., of Mrs. Lo 
Morr, Philadelphia; Mrs. Pacura W. D 
Providence, R. I.; Mrs. E. Oakes Sarr 
Mrs. Erxestise L. Rose, New York; Ro 
F. Warcut, Boston; Mrs. Emit ROBIN 
Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio. Pay the po 
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- «OUT OF THE GREAT HEART OF NATURE SEEK WE TRUTH.” 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., SEPTEMBER, 1853. 2 


NO. 9. 


or Tar Te UN y; 
i 1 NN A 
TEIS UNA; 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, AT PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
Subscription Price, One Dollar per annum in advance. 
UF- Persons desiring the paper, can have six copies 
sent to one address for five dollars. 
Co" All communications designed for the paper or 
on business, to he addressed to 
Mrs. PAULINV A Wricur Davis, 
Editor and l’roprictor. 
SAYLES, MILLER & SIMONS, PRINTERS, 


Prom the National Era. 


THE DISAPPOINTED WIFE. 


BY LIZZIE LINN. 
CHAP. I. 


“Withicasy freedom and a gay address, 
A pressing lovor seldom wants success.” 

„Mr. Snocks is very particular in his atten- 
tions, I more than half believe the rumor.” 

“What does rumor say ?“ 

“Just what she always does, when a spruce 
widower is making low bows to a handsome 
young widow, like yourself.” 

Mrs. Eldridge colored slightly, but her broth- 
er continued 

“Sneeks—Sneek? That is a hard 
Mary—it is suggestive. However, I know 
nothing against the man. But if my sister 
chooses to marry, she can form as advantage- 
ous and as honorable a connection as she 
pleases. There are a plenty of good men in 
the market, and it rather surprises me that Mr. 
Sneeks is the accepted suitas,” 

“Why so? Whatobjectionis there to him 2” 

“I know but little about tim, and I fear you 
are not as well informed as you should be. 
But, whether you marry him er another, Mary, 
allow me to advise you on one point. Mr. El- 
dridge left you the unconditional possessor of a 
handsome estate; you have now not less than 
fifteen thousand dollars in the bank,and a good 
deal of personal property besides. We have a 
statute-luw iu this State, which enables you to 
retain possession of all this, if you choose to do 
so ‘Lhe property was designed for your own 
especial benefit, and Ido hope that you will 
never be so foolish as to surrender it into the 
hands of another. Should you do so, you 
would be unjust to yourself, and also to him 
who so kindly provided for your wants.” 

Mrs. Eldridge threw up her head and shook 


name, 


Ohio. 
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back her glossy curls; then, fixing her eye 
upon her brother, she said, very emphatically : 

“Do you think I would marry a man that I 
cannot trust with money? Do you think I 
could harbor a suspicion of that man's integ- 
rity, to whose keeping I should commit my 
happiness for life? 1 have never found it ne- 
cessary to control fifteen thousand dollars, or, 
indeed, any stipulated sum, and I trust I never 
shall; and yet my wants have all been sup- 
plied.” 

“Mary, you know but little of the world. 
You were our only sister—our pet—our idol. 
Your brothers were all happy to serve vou 
any one of them would almost have sacrificed 
himself for your sake. Our father and our 
mother were wholly devoted to their children, 
and you were the most dearly cherished, the 
most tenderly cared for. You grew up in an 
atmosphere of love and kindness. You mar- 
ried, and, fortunately, married one in every 
way worthy. Charles Eldridge was ‘one of 
God's noblemen” Your domestic relations 
oroved a blessing to both. No rude breath of 
heaven has ever been allowed to visit you ; and 
not until Charles died did you know aught of 
affliction. You must not judge mankind by 
your own experience. Men are selfish, avari- 
cious, and sometimes meanly dishonest. You 
are trusting, unsuspicious; and that is the beau- 
ty of your character. I hope you will never be 
otherwise. But, Mary, take my advice in this 
matter. No harm can ever come of keeping 
possession of thiscompetence. Supposing your 
future husband, whoever he may be, should 
embark in speculation—should engage in some 
hazardous and unsuccessful enterprise—your 
entire means, if you allowed him to use them, 
might be absorbed; or, supposing—and you 
will forgive me for casting a shadow upon your 
hopes—that he should prove unworthy your af- 
fections—he should be a mean, miserly being, 
or a spendthrift—you might suffer, might actu- 
ally be reduced to want.” 

Mrs. Eldridge was somewhat moved by this 
speech, but she affected gaiety, and replied : 

“When I am badly treated, I will call upon 
my four great brothers to avenge me. The 
course you recommend would lay the founda- 
tion for discord. I know nothing of business, 
and this would embarrass any one who might 
be doing it. Suspicion is on the face of the 
whole arrangement. It is saying, I will take 
you and try you for a husband, but 1 have not 
confidence enough to trust you with my money. 
Oh! George, I should despise myselffor marry- 
ing one of whom I had the slightest doubt. I 


should be ashamed to stand at the bridal altar 
and give myself away, and withhold my means. 
Don’t you think I value myself more high! 
than I do my gold and silver ?” added she, wi 

a laugh. 

Mr. Shelton urged the subject no farther ; 
but he made an impression upon the mind of 
his sister ; and on the coming evening she de- 
termined to sound Mr. Sneeks on that point, 
Hough she would do it in such a way that he 
should not suspect her motives. A good op- 
portunity occurred; for Miss Walton—an ac- 
quaintance of theirs in the city—was about to 
be married. 

“Mr. Suffrance steps into quite a fortune,” 
observed Mr. Snecks. “Mr. Walton gives to 
his daughter $50,000.” 

„Ves,“ replied the lady, “but do you know 
how itis given? It is all secured to her—she 
has no power to transfer a dollar of it for his 

“Ah! IL had not thought of that. Suffrance 
will excuse himself, then, I presume, from ful- 
filling his part of the contract.” 

“Why, you don’t think he is marrying for 
money ?” 

“Not at all. But no man of spirit would 
into a family where there are such palpable 
suspicions of his ability and integrity.” 

Had Mrs. Eldridge scrutinized the face of 
her lover, she would have discovered much 
more feeling in this remark than the careless 
manner in which it was uttered would evince. 

“Fortune hunters,” he continued, “I despise ; 
but a man has a right to the confidence of his 
affianced, and that of her friends; and he does 
himself injustice by forming a connection where 
it is withheld.” 

Mrs. Eldridge mustered courage to say— 


“Men are sometimes unfortunate in business; 
and this may be designed to provide for such 
emergencies—to save the family from poverty 
and ruin.” 

“When a man and woman enter into that 
holy relation, they ought not only to unite their 
hearts and their hands, but their interests— 
their fortunes. Let them rise or fall together; 
let them remain side by side, whether on the 
wave of prosperity, or in the depths of adver- 


sity.” 

This was concluded with one of his most fas- 
cinating smiles. Then he drew the lady toward 
him, and imprinted a kiss; while she, forget- 
ting all her brother's advice, leaned in confid- 
ing love upon his bosom. 

“Now, why do you tortare me by delaying 
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our union? Come, oo Mary, say that we 
shall marry next week.” . 

Next week! Oh! that is very soon,” 

“It seems an age to me,” said he, witha heavy 
sigh. 

“Next week came; and before its close, the 
happy, gay, and independent Mrs. Eldridge 
was the happy, gay, but dependent Mrs. Sneeks. 
They tonite ts live on a farm; and a very 
desirable one, in that neighborhood, was then 
for sale. : 

“Jt would be impossible,” said the newly- 
wedded husband, “for me to command the 
means, now, to purchase that place. I could 
not sell my property without a sacrifice.” 

Sell his property without a sacrifice ! 

“Ob, what authority and show of truth 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal !'* 

Mrs. Sneeks proposed that the farm should 
be purchased with her money; and this was 
accordingly done. A due supply of stock and 
farming utensils were procured ; and thus was 
invested not less than twelve thousand dollars. 
In a town near by, was a house and lot for sale, 
which could be had for three thousand, though 
that was not more than half the real value. 
Both husband and wife thought this a very de- 
sirable investment ; consequently it was made ; 
and this consumed all Mrs. Sneek’s ready 
mohey. This property—both the farm and 
that in town—was conveyed, as property usual- 
ly is, fothe husband. Arrangements were dul 
made, aud this happy pair commenced their 
new life; in the country, with decided satisfac- 
tion. 


CHAP. II. 
“Think’st thou there is no tyranny but that 
Of blood and chains “ 

Mr. Sneeks was well pleased with his wife, 
and very well pleased with his farm. One 
could hardly fail of being satisfied with her. 
She was very attractive in person and amiable 
in disposition; she had never had aught to 
make her otherwise. It is true, she had loved 
before ; but what of that? Just as if a woman 
could love but once! Shallow fountains are 
exhausted at a single flow; but deep, living 
waters run on forever, and, if obstructed in one 
direction, they seek another channel. 

Had he not loved before? And was he not 
forty-five years old, while she was only twenty- 
five? And, besides, he was a grandfather— 
ue Charlie Godfrey was his only daughter's 
child. 

Mrs. Godfrey lived near Mr. Shelton, and 
was known in that neighborhood as a haughty, 
insolent woman, often abusing her servants, 
and sometimes her neighbors. The father— 
Mr. Sneeks—who had paid her a visit occa- 
sionally, was thought to be a very different per- 
son. Witha pleasing exterior, and good address, 
he was always received, among strangers, with 
much favor. Those who were more intimately 
acquainted, knew that he was one of those un- 
balanced and weak-mind brethren, who cannot 
bear the slightest prosperity. It made a fool 
of him, and a tyrant besides. He had had his 
ups and downs all through life—now “dressed 
in a little brief authority” and playing the des- 
pot, and anon a fawning parasite, as servile as 
any subject of the Czar. Had Mrs. Sneecks 
taken her brother's advice—retained the power, 
alias the money, in her own hands—she might 
have lived comparatively happy ; for her hus- 
hand had some good traits of character—who 
has not? A few months were spent very pleas- 
antly, and then the wishes of the wife seemed 
to be less regarded. 
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“What do you say to selling Jerry,” inquir- 
ed Mr. Sneeks one morning. f . 

“Jerry! Why, I could not do without Mim. 
I should as soon think of selling my wardrobe.” 

“A man here has taken a great fancy to him. 
He offers me one hundred and fifty dollars, and 
that is twice what he is worth.” 

“I don’t know about that; Jerry is worth a 
hundred and fifty dollars to me. Mr. Eldridge 
bought him for my use; he is equally good un- 
der the saddle or in the harness, and I shall 
never think of parting with him.” 

“T guess you will,” Mr. Sneeks thought, as 
he left the house. “You will find that I happen 
to be the master here. I have nearly every- 
thing in my own hands now, not excepting your 
pretty self, and you must not set up your will 
in opposition to mine.” 

The horse was sold, and the owner was quite 
too amiable to fret or show any ill-humor; but 
she felt grieved. She loved Jerry almost as a 
friend, and there were many pleasant memo- 
ries connected with his use; and, indeed, when 
she wanted to go abroad alone, how could sho 
go without him? Her independence was 
abrided, and she felt it keenly. 

She had but partially recovered from this 
affair, before her master suggested that a ver 
valuable watch should be disposed of, which 
belonged to her former husband. 


“You know it is altogether too large for you,” 
said he. “It will bring enough to buy alady’s 
watch and a hundred dollars besides. That 
could be placed at interest. I always like 
available property best.” 

“I would rather not part with the watch, Mr, 
Sneeks. I wish you would not ask me for it.” 

“I think I had better sell it, my dear; I want 
to teach you to be a good financier.” And by 
a little kissing and flattering, he obtained pos- 
session. 

Mrs. Sneeks did not give up the watch wil- 
lingly. At the time, her lip trembled, and her 
eyes filled; then hurrying to her room, and 
fastening the door, she threw herself upon the 
bed, and burst into a flood of tears. She hard- 
ly knew why she was weeping; she thought it 
strange that she should weep. She presumed 
Mr. Sneeks was right—it would be better to 
have money at interest than in a watch. Still 
there was a sacredness about the article in her 
eyes; and, to the poetic soul, everything is sa- 
cred that belonged to a friend—the book, the 
watch, the plant, even, that was tended and 
watered by a loyed one, now in the spirit-land, 
binds itself to the heart with a tie which it is 
sacrilege to sever. 

Beside the horse and watch, Mr. Snecks sold 
a buggy and some other property, at that time, 
amounting in all to some five hundred dollars. 
His wife wondered why he did this, and what 
he would do with the proceeds ; but it was not 
for her to look into business matters, so no in- 
quiries were made. The truth, however, was 
inadvertently thrust upon her. A stranger had 
called at her house several times within a few 
weeks, and during one of his visits, the door 
was slightly ajar, and she, being in an adjoin- 
ing room, overheard the following: 

“They say you got a good haul with the 
widow. By George! fificen thousand dollars 
sets a man on his feet, even though he has 
some debts to pay.” 

A long pause ensued, then the stranger spoke 
again: 

“Yon must pay me more than this before I 
leave. I must have one thousand dollars more.” 

“I cannot raise that amount,” said Mr. 


Sneeks ; “I acknowledge the debt, of course 
but I cannot meet it fully at present.” “i 

“Don’t put me off in that way, Tam not 
young one, to be sucked in with such pret 
sions. You shall pay me, or I will expose you, 
as sure as you're a live man. That new wife 
of yours shall Know“ 

“Hush ! hush! What's the use of blabbing? 
you d’——. ‘The epithet Mr. Sngeks ! 
have used, seemed to die upon his lips. He 
walked nervously around the room, and ile 
ing the door, he closed it with much violence, 

“That new wife shall know! Shall know 
what?“ thought she. A chilling heavinesd 
heart at once oppressed her; a recoil of afe | 
tion made her shudder. After a time, & 
thoughts reverted to other interests. “Amg 
my good old Jerry, and Mr. Eldridge’s wath, 
and the buggy, and other things, have gone, n 
pay Mr. Sneeks’s debts. Now, that is wrong 
all wrong,” mused the agitated woman. Sh 
felt very uncomfortable after hearing theabore; 
but she was such a loving, trusting creator, 
that many days had not passed before lier 
spirits regained their former tone, ‘Tho allo 
tionate part of her nature alone had been de 
veloped. Her husband seemed to doat upon 
her, as at first; and she soon dismissed all fears, 
that there had been anything wrong in his for 
mer life. Occasionally that threat would ring 
in her car will expose you!” but she con- 
soled herself with the flattering unetion—“the 
best of men have been guilty of indiscretion 
some time in their lives, and T presume this was 
nothing very bad.” 

Scarcely a year had passed, however, before 
the wife found herself restricted in various d- 
rections, Mr. Sneeks interested himself in a 
great many little matters around the hous, 
that she had no idea before that men evermed- 
dled with. 

“What are you going todo with that bread 
asked he, alluding to a piece that Alice, a) 
kitchen girl, was putting into a basket. 

“That is for Mother Shepherd,” re ed the 
mistress, in a gay good humor; “an Alice, | 
added she, “get a piece of the butter yor 
churned to-day, and that little pie, and pst 
with it.” 

“Are you send®g food to that old woman 
every day ?” 

“Not every day. I send it as often as she 
needs it. It isa very little, however, that 
does need from me. “Mother Shepherd,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Sneeks, “was our nurse. 8 
raised all my mother’s children, and wear 
not only under obligation to take care of hen | 
but it is a pleasure to doso. Sho prefers being | 
near me, and never, while I have any proper. 
ty, shall she suffer.” i 

“While you have any property,” repeatol 
Sneeks, very sneeringly. “Now, I tell you to 
stop this. I will have nothing of the kin 
am not going to support that old cron 

Mrs. Inecks ‘inca around, and looked him 
full in the face, to sce what he meant Hs 
brow was contracted, he looked sullen and de- 
termined. She stood as if petrified. farm, 
yielded an abundance of everything to eat, anil 
could she not have the privilege of giving brew! 
to her dear old nurse—to her who had 
ed over her in infancy and in her childhood, 
and from whom she had derived her own sul 
sistence the first year of her life? She made 
no reply. She knew not what to siy. She 
was in a maze. She wondered how she got 
there, and why she could not get out. 

Thenceforth the Mother Shepherd's wants 
were supplied privately, She lived abou 


cighty rods distant; and Mrs. Sneeks was 
obliged to steal away and carry food, unknown 
to her hushand ; and during his brief visits to 
the lower part of the farm, she would some- 
tines send Alive with afresh loaf, orsomeother 
necessary, 

“Go just as quick as you can,” she would 
say. “Now you must get back before Mr. 
Sneeks comes home.” 

Sometimes she would attempt to laugh about 
it, and then geld Von know, Alice, that Mr. 
Sneeks does not like Mother Shepherd, so 
don't say a word, but run quick. I will serab 
while you are gone.” 

She. began to feel, ere long, that this was a 
miserable way of living. She had never prac- 
ticed deception before, and she despised it. 
She lowered herself in her own estimation—it 
was mean to do thus. But what shall we say 
ofthe spirit that brought her into cireumstan- 
cos that forced her to act contrary to her own 
convictions of propriety ? 

[Concluded in our next.) 
— oe - — 

Vasexp or Yourn.—tlt will be scen by an ad- 
yvertisement in another column, that the publica- 
tion of this monthly for gids and boys will shortly 
ho résumed under the title of © Lhe Litle Pilgrim.” 
It will be edited by Grace Greenwood, who has 
just retuyned from her tour in Europe, and who is 
wilmirably fitted to conduct such a work. It will 
te published hereafter at Philadelphia, and orders 
shia! Be aditressed to L. K. Lippincott, Phila- 
dolphin. —National icra, 

— . — — 

Sint News.—The last news received by the 
talte moving telegraph, from the other world, is a 
despateh fiom the 8 5 of Polyglott, who says he 
has the Highest authority for announcing that his 
version of the Bible is the true one! 

—— — —Ä—Ä—äñ—äk 
No words so useless us those thrown at a fool.” 


The fite of greatness will always be enviable, 
oven when the darkest storms trouble its course.— 
Well inerited lune has in itself a pleasure, so much 
above all pleasure, that it may weigh in the bal- 
ance against all the accumulated evils of mortality. 
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New York, Sept. Sth, 1853, 
Duar E. 

i shall not attempt to give you a report of the 
Whole World's "Temperance Convention, for the 
wonit's rights meeting treads so close upon its 
heols that I can not do it justice. 

Throughout, the mecting has been one of in- 
tonse interest, not a moment's Hagging, nota poor 
or unworthy speech made by either man or wo- 
man. Again, ond again, as we passed into the 
largo hall, filled with eager listeners, we felt it to 
he one of tho most sublime scenes we had ever 
looked upon. There the awlicnee stayed hour 
alter hour, patient, carnest, fall of enthusiasm, and 
yet hundreds could scarcely hear a single connect- 
ed sentence. The majority of the audience were 
Women, but the larger number of tho speakers 
Wong men. The right, and full equality being re- 
counized, there was no longer a necessity for con- 
(royersy to maintain principle, hence no woman 
attempled to speak, excopt as she lind something 
to say. Mrs. Jackson, of England, spoke the first 
mowing; Mrs. Nichols, Mes. Vaughn, Miss Stone, 
Nev. Antoinette L. Brown, Lucretia Mott, and 
Mrs. Gage, cach took part in the exercises. Very 
fow allusions were made to the circumstances which 
wave rise to the call for this Convention. The 
real temperance principle was fully discussed, and 
nearly all appeared to fecl that there was somo- 
thing needed, above and beyond, mere legal enact- 
menta to relieve the world of this giant ovil. 

Rov. W. II. Channing offered some resolutions, 
which as they at first stood, seemed to be exactly 
what were needed to meet the question—and wo 
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were surprised to find any one objecting to them, 
or calling them a compromise, simply because they 
proposed to open high, and pure sources of enjoy- 
ment for all classes, and thus Jead them away from 
their base sensunl appetites. The objection with 
some was that they recognized the principle that 
man’s nature demands stimulus, ‘These objectors 
seemed to forget thatthe capacity to receive pro- 
claims a need. The eye must have light to stimu- 
late it to action; the lungs air, and the soul joy, or 
tliat in its restlessness it will debase the body. In 
going to the Crystal Palace, we saw this fully exem- 
plified. Early in the summer, long rows of drinking 
rooms were opened, and the call was for a Maine 
Law tosuppress them ; the Palace is open, affording 
every enjoyment, and these drinking houses, one af- 
ter another, are closed. The people tind all the 
amusement and stimulus they require in examin- 
ing works of art. 

Mr. Channing sustained his resolutions ably, 
anid spoke, us he always does, effectively for wo- 
man’s right to co-operate with man. 

Rev. T. W. Higginson presided admirably. 

Ilis opening address giving a high tone to the 
Convention, and his tact throughout, seemed with 
scarcely an exception, to be unmiling. Once, on 
rising and looking over the audience with his keen 
searching eye, he said, L see but one countenance 
in all this vast assembly before me that Tam sorry 
to sce, I sve one person in those seats who ought 
not to be there, he should be up here, (allading to 
the speaker's stand) and that one is Hon, John P. 
Hale. ‘The effect was clectric, and the cheers and 
alls for Hale were deafening, till he took his stand 
among the speakers, and told us how deep and 
earnest: was his interest in the work, and that it 
was all the greater in this meeting that women 
were there to aid. His speech was frequently ap- 
plauded. Wo could not but think that it was 
more from a just appreciation of the manliness of 
the man who had stood so fearlessly by the true 
and right, where weaker spirits would have suc- 
cumbed, that thas roused the audience than any 
thing he uttered at that moment. 

The divorce question for intemperance was also 
introduced into the Convention, bat received no 
great amount of attention, 

Proposing new lawa is always a difiicult affair, 
and there nre few who vet know enough about the 
web of social and civil relations, casily to rmi a 
new stripe into it that will match the other. If 
these outward remedies do not exacerbate the 
vices they are meant to cure, and induce other col- 
lateral evils of a worse nature, then we shall look 
with more faith in the future to legislation to re- 
form the world. 

5 — „ . * 

On Tuesday morning, the 6th, the World's 
Temperance Convention and the Women’s Rights’ 
Convention, cach assembled ; the former at Metro- 
politan Hall, the latter at the Tabernacle. 

As we passed down Broadway, borne along with 
that censeless tide of life, the strangeness of our 
position forced itself upon us more strongly tian 
ever. It seemed almost ludicrous, that now in this 
last half of the nineteenth century, we should us 
wives, mothers, sisters, and daughters, be gather- 
ing in the heart of the largest city, “of the freest 
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| currence of this 


and most enlightened people of the world“ to de- | 


mand a just recognition of our common humanity, 
and the rights which pertain to that nature. We 
wished we could convince oursalves that it was all 
a hallucination that a proper adjustment of these 
relations, lind taken place long ere we came npon 
the stage. But, alas! the doings of the week 
proved that we had necd to meet in Convention, 
to write, to speak, and act earnestly for the truth, 

The morning and afternoon meeting of the first 
day passed off quietly, and with abont the average 
number of speakers. Aa usual on such occasions, 
some of the speaking was far from pertinent, or 
proper for the time, and afew seemed to think our 
platform designed for the widest range of free ex- 
pression on all subjects. But weare happy to say 
this fault did not rest with the women; we have 
never known them, without a single exception, do 
as well, and it is quite certain that there 525 been 
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vast improvement, even in one yoar's time, both in 
manner and matter, They have learned to con- 
dense, and have acquired calmness of manner, In 
truth, we were proud of this noble band of high 
hearted women, co-workers for freedom, 

On the first evening there wassome hissing, and 
a little tendency to disturbance, One young man 
in fall view of the 1 stand, seemec quite 
yain of his powers in that direction, and exerted 
them to the utmost until thepolice surrounded and 
quieted his serpent nature. The moboeratic spirit 
was still manifest on the second afternoon, and in 
the evening it broke forth. The Mayor had prom- 
ised the protection of the police, and they were 
there in sufficient numbers to have quelled the dis- 
turbance, had it heen taken seasonably. We dis- 
likea government of force, but we dislike mobs 
more, aud deem them too course and vulgar to 
forward a work, which belongs alone to the bigh- 
est and purest instramentalities, We would have 
had this one, the outgrowth of a portion of the cor- 
rupt press, nipped in the bud, by having it stated 
at the very opening of the meciing that the polite 
were there, and by order of the Mayor, and that 
they were expected to do their duty. We would 
also have had the price of admittance placed at 
twenty-five or fifty cents for the evening, so that 
those who came there purposely to interrapt, should 
have paid a price somewhat in proportion to their 
Wark. We have never seen amoh got np to pre- 
velit freedom of speech, which was not led by those 
who wonld not value a few shillings more for théir 
sport; hence we advise whenever there is a Con- 
vention again where mobocracy ix the order of the 
day, that the admittance should be large. 

When the call was made for the polico it was 
already too late, they had the exeuse of not hear- 
ing, though made by Mrs. Rose, whose voice, clear 
as a clarion, would have heen heard, if any one’s 
could, amid the ilin and upronr. Mrs. Rose, while 
stuiding by Mrs. Anneka’s side to translate her 
words, might have contrasted, with good effect, the 
difference of Mrs. A.’s reception before this nu- 
dicnee, and her's in London, when her own Eu- 
glish was but imperfectly spoken. But Mrs, R. 
rarely alludes to herself, or her own works. 

* * e * 

Mrs. Sarah P. Martyn spoke very ably upon 
the legal disabilities of woman, but was frequently 
interrupted by hisses, groans, Ke. The naming of 
the great fundamental principle in which overy- 
thing else is involved, was the signal for ontrage 
and abuse, both in the Convention and through 
the press. bed * be bal 

The Convention at Metropolitan Hall, for which 
we have uo name, the one it ussumed being a mis- 
nomer, was heard from frequently. à 

The three first days were spent in quarrelling 
over Rev. Miss Brown, who, with her credentials 
in hand, sind sustained by two of the deacons of 
her chureh, and in accordance with the wishes of 
two socictics who had delegated her, endured the 
martynlomof thus testing the callers of that Con- 
yention, There slie stood, calm, dignified, and 
firm as Hypatia before her perseentors, and would, 
with equal fortitude, have borne the scourging. 
She was perfectly equal to her task, and every oc- 

xind makes it more and more np- 
parent that women must do this work mainly 
themselves. If we say to our brethren give, it is 
because “itis more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,” and there are pointswhich they must con- 
cele. 

But there was one feature in this Convention 
more nnomolous than the rejection and gagging of 
Miss Brown, darker and far more eruet, for it hns 
not the exeuseof custom, nor can the bible by any 
possible means be tortured into a justification of it. 
This was the exclusion of Dr. James MeCune 
Smith, a gentleman, a graduate of the Edinbor- 
ough University, a member of u long established 
‘Temperance society, anden regularly appointed 
delegate, And wherefore, simply for the reason 
that nature had bestowed on his complexion, a 
darker, richor tint than upon some of tho syto- 
phants who gathered there, it appears, simply 
pander to a corrupt populace. 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM ASEAMSTRESS'S JOUR- 
NAL.—NO. 4. 

Tho heart is a queen, and right royally she 
reigns over her subjects. Her kingdom is a charmed 
circle, every thing is rose hued, and beautiful; the 
coarsest drudgery is lightly done; the greatest 
hardships cheerfully borne, if she do but feel as- 
sured of her throne, and sceptre. Memory, the 
queen dowager, ever ready to babble of other days, 
to recall pleasant thoughts, sweet words, and loy- 
ing looks, is the faithful bosom friend of the queen, 
and together, they gild many an hour with joy; 
they unlock the dreariest prison, and gather in 
sunbeams in sheaves, bound with silken cords. 
But alas! in the midst of their good work, a work 
which kindles a fire within, and is seen from afar, 
through the windows, glowing and beautifying the 
plainest face, in steps, understanding, the prime 
minister and controller even of the queen herself. 
Suddenly the doors are closed, the lights are 
quenched, and then this human heartso full of gen- 
tle yearnings, is chilled—its prison house is then 
drearier than ever, for it has had glimpses of a 
higher life, it has felt the clasp of warm human 
hands, and in that warmth has realized that there 
is a divine essence contained within the human 
soul, 

How busy has the heart been this day, and mem- 
ory how fullofcharm. And why? Let me ana- 
lyze it. Let me see, if there are any grounds for it. 
It is but yesterday that I was burning with jealonsy, 
to-day I am calm, tranquil, and loving; is there 
reason for this? My understanding says there is 
not. 

Last night on taking up this soul confidant, a 
white leaf fluttered to the floor; on examining it I 
found these words, let me write them very calmly 

and see how much they mean; and let me make 
my palpitating heart understand that they must 
have been in this volume years, that they were un- 
doubtedly between the unopened leaves, and have 
thus kept the paper pure and white. Let me 
write them, that when I have done so I may the 
more fully realize my pitiable folly in not always 
being governed by the prime minister, instead of 
allowing this weak queen to put on her royal robes 
and bear sway. The note says: 

See me away above the earth, the heavens, at 
the very throne of the all Holy; there in that pres- 

ance—with my face turned full upon the Great 
God! ! Isay that I love you with my whole 
heart. Iswear it. You know it—feel it,” 

This note, without date or signature, is found in 
my journal. J know the writing, and seize upon 

it with wild joy, and for a day live in a world of 
my own creating. But with darkness comes 
doubt—from doubt the transition to disbelief is 
easy—and now that reason has the helm again, she 
says this may not have been designed for you, 
it may have been slipped in here by the merest ac- 
cident. He has not been here of late, ah! yes, he 
was here this morning, but you were out, and it is 
not likely that he meddled with this book. 

Eleven o'clock, the last stitch is taken, and I 
seize'thee, my blessed pen, for rest and recreation. 
The day has been a busy one. 

This morning, at eight o’clock, I presented my 
darling child, my beantiful Mary, to Miss T 
I told her frankly that I was poor, very poor, but 
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that my one grand aim was to educate these chil- 
dren to teach—that I had done my utmost to bring 
this one two terms before, but that when the com- 
mencement came I had not all the money requi- 
site; but to-day I could pay the tuition in adyance. 
She made a few inquiries, called Mary to her, and 
in a sweet gentle voice questioned her about her 
studies. ‘The simple, clear answers of the child 
seemed to delight her, and she said “I will take 
her at half price.” 

Ithen remarked, “Miss T., Mary will always 
be clean; but cheap even as prints are now, I find 
it difficult to dress her much; do not let her be 
laughed at on this account.” 

“J will care for her as though she were my own,” 
she replied.” “My school is small, and I like the 
child.” 

Mary will be educated, and one desire at least 
of my life will be gratified. In her I may be re- 
paid for sacrificing my love. 

Soon after my return home, I heard a heavy, 
slow step ascending the stairs, and in a moment af- 
ter in came dame Martyn. Her thin face, thinner 
than ever; her sandy, stiff, half curly, dry hair, 
more frizzelly, and nearly bleached white. It is 
months since I haye seen her before. 

And where haye you been so long, Mrs. M., I 
inquired ? 

“ Well, after we moved, you see, I worked hard- 
er'n ever; and after a while, my Susan that was 
in the cap shop on L—— street, was induced to go 
away with a young man, and this almost broke my 
heart. And then my baby, you know, took sick 
and died; and after him, all the children got the 
scarlet fever; and then what with hard work for 
them, and fretting about Susan, I took sick my- 
self, and they carried us all to the almshouse, and 
there another child died, and they buried him, 
and will not tell me where.” 

“ Yesterday I got back again into this neighbor- 
hood, and last night I went to sce the children of 
my old mistress, Mrs. Lent—and oh! a sad visit it 
was forme. There sat Maria with a little dead 
baby on her lap; and the doctor that used to come 
here to sce your mother sat by the bed with one of 
Laura’s hands in his, and at times trying to give 
her something to revive her, but Isaw ina moment 
she was dying. I’ve seen death so much I never 
make a mistake, and so I said,” 

“Doctor, she’s dying.” 

“I think not, hope not,” he said, but never 
looked up. 

In about two hours she opened her eyes and said, 
“Tell him I forgive him.” Ina minute more she 
was gone. How I wished I could know that my 
child had died as gently as she did.” 

“ And now I’ve come to bring the shroud to you 
to make.” 

The tears were already stealing down my 
cheeks, and I gladly laid aside the gay dress on 
which I was at work, and took the bit of cambric 
to cut poor Laura's last dress. And there, on the 
seamstress’s work-table, side by side, lay the ball 
dress of Miss M., and the graye dress of L. L.; 
singular contrast these ! 

Last night, after finishing the shroud, and hav- 
ing made my nightly record, I lay down, but 
sleep, the coy maiden, shrank from and coquetted 
with me till a late hour. And when at last she 
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deigned to touch my eyelids and seal them, 
left the brain active as ever; but the helmsm: 
reason, slept; while the imagination conjared 
a thousand strange, fantastic, unsightly visions, 
Miss M., with her red cheeks, pouting lips, and 
sparkling cyes, came gliding in, slipped on the 
shroud and danced about the room; then came 
Laura L., pale and cold, with a stony gaze, anl 
dressed herself in the pink gauze, and witha cap. 
dle in her hand beckoned me to follow. ‘Thenth 
room filled with uncanny creatures; they sat uya 
my bed; they held me to it by my hair; thy 
grimmaced and chattered over me until thei 
perspiration broke out upon me, and I wish í 
terror,—sleeping again, the same images, orma 
worse, presented themselves-—until the moris f 
broke ; with the first ray of light, I rose gli 
the change. I feltmy pulse—it was not too fut- 
I was not feverish—I was not ill—I had not indal. 
ed in a late supper,—how then should one living 
almost the life of an ascetic, be thus tormented with 
evil spirits in dreams ł 

True doctrine of compensation! Yesterday! 
was hopeful, joyous, happy, all day. At night, 
those organs of the brain which haye been for 
years the most active, resumed their rule, and 
thus I had a night of wretchedness, In the 
times when my outward life has been thè 
darkest, I have longed for sleep, that I might 
have visions of beauty, of loved ones; that 
past scenes and pleasures might be renewed, 
questions asked and answered, and heart met 
heart. In this secret out-going of the soul, I hare 
known all my joy, and I like not to feel chat it ts 
to pass away. 

After making arrangements for the day, T tot 
the robe and went to place it upon poor Laurs 
The room was darkened, and Maria was sleeping 
in her chair, near the bed where Laura and ber 
baby lay hushed in that last deep repose that knen 
no more pain of waking. -A 

I combed and arranged the rich dark lsir in 
beautiful bands around the head, and then robel 
her in this scanty, cold dress of the grave—just s 
I was about to put her in the coffin, a person pash- 
ed rudely at the door and entered. I was still 
bending over the body, the step advanced; it 
stinetively, I knew it was L.'s betrayer, and as be | 
approached I raised up and pointed to bis work. 

I could not speak, it was torture to me to seo him 
there. For a moment he looked horror sticken 
when he realized his work. He touched the Tite 
hand of the baby, that rested on its mother’s be 
som, bent over her and kissed her forehead ; took 
out his scissors, and was going to cuta lock of hair 
from L.’s head, when Maria seized his 
“What is it you would do,” she said in a hollow 
voice, “touch her not. Look at your work, but lay n0 
hand upon her. She is mine now—the clay, the ck 

is mine, and I forbid it.” He plead for 9 i 
curl from the baby’s head. “Not one hair, 8. f 
M. with the most perfect calmness. l 

He then turned to her, and offered her the Wie l 
tents of his pocket book. A burning blush sprei 
over Mes countenance, she drew herself up un 
she scemed almost a commanding figure, her xe 
trils dilating, her eyes sparkling with indignati 
her lips compressed and trembling, and with a dl 
nity unsurpassed, she waved her hand, and pout 
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ing to the door said go. There was such stern au- 
thority in her whole bearing that he retreated 
slowly—but again turned, and with an air 
that showed how totally incapable he was of ap- 
preciating her, offered his pocket book. Her an- 
swer again was, “Thy money perish with thee.” 

The excitement passed, she sank into her chair 
and shriveled into her deformity. 

At that moment Dr. L. entered, when hefagain 
proffered the contents of his pocket book to pay 
his bill. Will he take it, thought I, and turn- 
ed to see, 

There he stood looking down with scorn that 
micht have withered any human being, upon the 
man before him. 

“Will your money bring back the dead? Win 
it restore innocence, purity and truth? Will it 
heal that broken heart? pointing to Maria. Will 
it cleanse your own foul soul? At every question 
the guilty man’s head sank lower and lower, till at 
last it rested on his breast, and he wept like a 
child, Go, he continued, make restitution to 
others living, but desecrate this holy place no lon- 
ger by your presence.” 

He shrank away, and an hour later when I left, 
I saw him sitting on the stairs near the door, as 
though he would wait to get one more last look at 
the coffin. 

I could not remain to the funeral—but I placed 
her in her coffin, her baby resting on her bosom, 
and then nearly covered its little head with flowers. 
There slept the unwedded wife, the nameless babe, 
cach as beautiful and unconscious as the other. I 
knew they would soon be carried away, but it was 
hard to leave poor Maria alone, and only the re- 
membrance of my pledge to finish the dress, could 
have induced me to do it. Kind Mrs. Martyn, 
however, came and occupied herself with M. and 
Istole away to busy my fingers on lace, frills and 


flounces, and to think of the contrast of life. 
s . + . * * * 


Twenty-sixth—twelve o'clock. Fevered, rest- 
less spirit, why dost thou not sleep and cast all 
care aside. Thou hast work enough and ready 
pay, generally—why then grow so restless ? 

Ah, this bond of sympathy that binds the whole 
human family in one, so that when one suffers, all 
suffer ; subtle and incomprehensible, what art thou ? 

When I used to call myself the “child of the peo- 
ple” and express my warm democratic sympathies, 
how little I understood the bond that bound me to 
them, the mystery of the oneness. 

J remember to have read that some philosopher 
put forth the idea that the universe is as an animal; 
so that there is sympathy and communication be- 
tween all parts, and that in the smallest fibre may 
be the subtlest nerve. Believing this, is it any 
wonder that there is suffering for all. 

New Year’s Eve, 1842. While sewing with the 
greatest possible rapidity, this morning, Mrs. Mar- 
tyn came in with her work to sit awhile. 

“Some how I can't stay at home and work as I 
used to when I had my children, and knew all 
about them,” she said. 

“How do you get along now days,“ I inquired ¢ 

“Well, not very well. I ain'tso strong as I used 
to be to work day and night. I’ve made shirts 
now, off and on, for Mr. —— & Co., twelve years, 
and they are all the time cutting down and telling 
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they can’t afford to pay so much as they did last 
year.” 

“You have known a good deal of sewing women, 
have you not!“ 

“Oh yes, indeed, for before my man lost his leg, I 
used to keep a kind of a lodging house for them ; 
we had the whole of the house over there, and I 
used to let three rooms; the rent of them helped us 
amazingly.” 

“Well, and how did they get along? Will you 
tell me the history of some of them? I want to 
know their lives.“ 

She commenced by saying, “I really think I 
never knew a sewing woman get on so well as you 
have ; but it’s owing to your having sucha good 
knack at turning your hand to every thing. If 
you had just been making shirts or doing slop 
work, you’d have grown poorer and poorer, till 
instead of two rooms, you'd a had one room with 
nothing in it, and scarcely clothes to cover you.” 

“There was the widow Grey and Ann Ball, 
came to lodge with me ix years ago, or there 
abouts; they both worked well, and at first had no 
tronble in paying their rent, one dollar a week, for 
their room. Every once in a while they would 
have a slack time of work, and then the rent came 
hard; poor things, they only ate a bit of bread and 
drank ten; I used to let them boil their kettle over 
my fire. After awhile, Ann, who was always deli- 
cate, took sick, but her friend did not forsake her; 
the rent came hard, and I did'nt like to press for it, 
and I did'nt. Well, one morning, Mrs. Grey 
came in and said she had seen an advertisement 
for sewers, at a store, where good wages 
would be paid; and says she, “I am going, and I'll 
work day and night, but you shall be paid all your 
rent.” I thought I'd comfort her, and so I said, I 
ain't a bit afraid but it willcome in good time. 

She went, and came home with two bosoms and 
collars to stitch; and oh, how glad she was, she 
worked nearly all night; the next day she took | 
them to the store, but when she came back never 
did I see any one feel so bad; the foreman took 
her work, looked at it, and declared that she had 
botched his linen and spoiled it, and he would not 
pay her one cent; and said that sho oughtto pay him 
for the cloth. While she stood there, several other 
women, who had scen the advertisement, came 
with their work and were all treated in the same 
way. Now that’s the way they have taken, time 
and again, to get their work done for nothing. 
After telling me this, she said “now Mrs. Martyn 
what shall we do, we hain’t got a red cent between 
us, and I shan’t have any work for two weeks 
more,” 

“She went out again and tried to get work, but 
could not; that night I gave them their supper, 
and the next day, Mrs, G. staid in nearly all day; 
at evening she went out and was gone all night, but 
came home in the morning, and so she continued 
to do; in about a week she came and paid the back 
rent, and bade me good bye, and left poor Ann, 
for she said I ain’t a going to stay with her and 
ruin her reputation. She's a good, honest girl. 
Ann pined for her friend; and at last had to be 
carried to the hospital, where she died.” 

“The next one who took the room was Julia 
Brace ; the poor thing worked for a while making 
shirts at 12 1-2 cts. a piece but she too went to 
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the hospital and died. I tell you it’s not in nature 
to work in this way, with nothing to love. You'd 
a broke down before this, if it had not been for 
these children.” 

“Then came two other sisters, they worked braye- 
ly and were as merry as two birds. They lived 
like the rest on bread and tea; once ina while 
my man would give them a few oysters, and they 
would get a little fish some times. Then the chol- 
era came and they both had it. Then it was found 
out that they were working and saving in order to 
take care of their mother, But Lucy died, and 
Mary was never the same blithe girl again. After 
a time she went away, and I did not sec her fora 
year or more, and then I knew she had gone into 
bad ways.” 

“There's great temptations for poor girls.” 

“And this is all then that you can tell me of the 
lives of seamstresses. This is the end of the best 
and most industrious. Do none ever gainindepen- 
dence and conquer “circumstance, that unspiritual 
God qq 

“Dear heart, no, how should they? they never 
get to live without eating ? they have nothing to 
love, and that kills the heart. God is merciful to 
those who have to suffer carly, and takes them 
home to himself.” - 

“Pye known hundreds of thom in my time, but 
the saddest one was poor Abby Vail, and I never 
felt that I could have another after she left, and so 
we lot the upper rooms to a family.” 

“Tell me about her, I said—and then about the 
Lents, for you knew them “long ago.” 

“It’s about five years, yes, five years this very 
month, since Edward Vail fell from a scaffolding 
of a large building up town, and was killed, Ho 
was’nt used to the work, nor to-any kind of work, 
I'm thinking, but he tried hard to take care of his 
wife and child. They lived near us and I used to 
like to look at them, they seemed so happy to- 
gether. I've seen her, many a time, get water and 
wash his face and hands, and feet too, when he 
was tired, and then go about still as a mouse to get 
his supper while he rested. Then, Sundays he 
played on his flute, and she would sing with him 
like anangel. After he was brought home dead, she 
never smiled or sang again, and for some time 
she took no notice of any one, not even her child ; 
but one day the little one fell and hurt her, and 
then she roused up; about four months after Ed- 
ward’s death, she came to me for a room, and I let 
her have it very gladly. I saw that many things 
which she used to have were gone, but I knew she 
was a lady, and I liked to take her. I wish I 
could tell you how gentle, how quiet, and uncom- 
plaining she was, how she worked early and late, 
and yet how very little she could earn. I used 
often to fetch and carry her work to save time for 
her. And some times when the pay fell short, I'd 

just put in a few pennies with her money, for she 
never would take anything she did not pay for, 
She was very close. I could not find out how she 
lived, but I knew she grew cvery day thinner and 
paler. And I knew that she hated more and more 
to go for work, and I began to suspect that some 
one was vexing hor with making love to her, and 
so it proved, for they would not let her have any 
more. I said to her, it's a burning shame they 
won't let you have any more shirts; but never 
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mind, you may have this lot, and I’M get work 
some whereelse. “It’s all right,” she said, in a 
vory quiet way; and so for some weeks she did my 
work, and I got none, but as she kept herroom she 
did not know it. 

At last her baby took sick and died. All the 
while she was calm and so still it seemed strange 
to see her, When it was dying, I sat with her, but 
sho held her on her lap. T proposed to take the 
dear little thing and dress it for the last time. 
She had not before for hours appeared to hear any- 

thing; but now she looked at me very strangely 
and said, “no, no, I want no help, this tittle body is 
mine, and J will do all ſor it.“ 

Then she went about and got the things ready ; 
she took from a trank a vary handsome dress, and 
after washing it and combing her hair and curling it, 
just as though she was well, she dressed her, and 
then called me to look at her, She stood by the 
bed and talked benutifully. I was all the 
while afraid she was not quite right, so I offered 
to sit up with her, and asked her if she would not 
be timid. 

“Why should I fear my baby now?’ Was 
T afraid of her when well? No, leave me, 
let us have this night together. See, am I not 
cheerful; I have done as David did, Lhave washed 
my free, and will eat in due time.” 

Theft her, but somehow L could not sleep, ‘The 
wind blew fearfully und howled as though evil spirits 
were abroad, anil the darkness was dreadful only 
whon the lightning flashed. I went several times 
to her door, once I knocked and she opened just far 
enough for me to seher. She bad on alone white 
night gown, and her soft, light brown hairwas hang- 
ing over her shoulders. She looked yery pale but 
perfectly calm. I asked if she wanted anything ? 
She thanked me as she always did, and said no. 

In the morning the sun came ont bright as 
though there were no sad hearts in the world. 

About nine I went to Mrs. V's door and knock- 
od, but got no answer. At length T ventured 10 
try, and found the door unlocked, this was very 
Strange and my heart almost misgavo me, it was 
So unusual to find her door thus, but I wont in and 
there lay the mother with her babe on her bosom, 
the one as cold as the other, Here Mrs. Martyn 
Wopt, Aftor a time, however, she finished, On 
the table was a note to me, in whicli she said, 

am very grateſul to you, Mrs. Martyn, you 
haye been kind to me, but 1 could not stay any 
Jouger; I could not live without my baby, and 
when I knew she would die, I procured some pois- 
on, and soon I shall sleep too, Bad men have 
put bitter dregs in my cup ; they have taken my 
work from me, that I might be the easier victim. 
Whatever of yalue you find among my things re- 
tain ; the ring will nearly pay for a pine voftin for 
us, give me no other grave than that of my Ed- 
ward. In me you have scen the fate of one who 
has known different days, and when you per- 
form for me the last Offices, know that you did 
it fora——, The name was crossed so carefully 
that it could not be read.” 

Now, I do not like to think of this, it was so 
sad, and yet I could not wish her to live, but to 
have her so calraly take her own life; still God is 
not like man, and he judges wisely,” 

“Bless me, I have staid two hours, and now J 
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must just run home and look after things, and 
when T comein again I'll tell you about the Lents.” 

She left me full of thought; can there be no 
remedy for this state of society? Are women to 
be born for this, to toil, shrivel, die and rot? Is 
there never to be an avenue opened for their 
powers? Is our country to grow old as Europe has 
with the same monotony, the same oppression for 
woman? My very soul is ronsed with indigna- 
The women of France once rose in rebel- 


tion. 
lion. Their ery was “bread for our babes ;“ will 
the women of our country ever utter this ery us 
they gather in crowds from attics, cellars, by lanes, 
and dark dens of filth and squallor? Alas! yes, 
if no change comes for the better, they too will 
thirst for the purple cup of revolution. 

But let me slecp now, if this fevered brain can 


rest. God knows, nnil doeth all things well. 
— wee ~ 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS CONVENTION. 
MEETING AT THE TARERNACLE, NEW YORK. 
The Convention was organized on Tuesday 
morning at a little after 10 o'clock, at which 
hour the building was oceupied by an audience 


of abont 1,500 persons, composed about equal- 


ly of men and women. 

Miss Lucy Stonr came forward and read 
the minutes of a preliminary meeting held on 
Monday evening, at which the following oflicers 
were nominated : 

President—Lueretia Matt. 

Vice Presidents—Ernestine L. Rose, N. cs 
Paulina W. Davis, R. L; C. I. H. Nichols, Vt; 
Mary Jackson, England; Catharine M. Sever- 
ance, O.; S. M. Booth, Wisconsin; Wim. Lloyd 
Garrison, Mass. ; Mrs. J. B. Chapman, Indiana; 
Charlotte Hubbard, Illinois; Ruth Dugdale, 
Penn. ; C. C. Burleigh, Ct.; Angelina G. Weld, 
N. J.; Madame Aneka, N. J. 

Secretaries—Lydia F. Fowler, Sidney Pierce, 
Oliver Johnson. 

Business Committee—Lucy Stone, Antoin- 
ette L. Brown, James Mott, Wendell Phillips, 
Sarah Hallock, Wm. II. Channing, Harriet K, 
Hunt, Marianne W. Johnson, Lydia Mott, Ruth 
Dugdale, Martha J. Tilden, Ernestine L. Rose, 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith. 

Finance Commiltce—Susan B. Anthony, Ly- 
dia A. Jenkins, Edward A. Stansbury. 

Mr. Johnson expressed his wish to have his 
name supplied by that of Mrs. Jenkins, of Gen- 
eva; but Mrs. Mott suggested that the princi- 
ples of the Convention would be better repre- 
sented by having a man among the Secretaries, 
as the women did not desire to divorce the 
men. Mr. Johnson complied with the sugges- 
tion. 

Mrs. Mott said that a desire had been ex- 
pressed that the meeting be opened with pray- 
cr, or some religious service, which might be 
either oral or mental prayer. 

Rev. W. H. Channing offered a prayer. 


Mrs. Morr addressed the house thus : This is 
a Convention for declaring a principle, not for 
going into details. The principle is the co- 
quality of woman with man, and her right to 
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ractice those arts of life for which 
by the delicaey of her hand and 

of her mind. We have been 
some of the Press and by some 
We have even met opposition in 
cles, which is not to be wondered 
aims at the highest office, that of 
from which the prejudice of centurie 
her out. Woman's voice has bean 
to a cambrie needle; it is called too 
heard in public assemblies; but here I 
shall be so used as to be heard in every pa 
this house. 2 


Miss Lucy Stone read the following’ 
tions prepared by the preliminary mec lin 
offered them to the Convention fora i 
It was moved, and voted by the house, 
should be open for discussion as a whe 


RESOLUTIONS. 


1. Resolved, That this movement fi 
of women makes no Merem 0 decit 
woman is better or worse than man, neit 
firms nor denies the equality of hor i 
with that of man—makes no preton 
ing woman—does not seek to oblige w 
more than man is now obliged, to 
office, labor in the professions, mingle 
life, or manage her own pro E: 

2. Resolved, That what we do sock into gain 
these rights and privileges for those 
wish to enjoy them, and so to chi 
opinion that it shall not be deemed 
for women to engage in uny occu 
they deem fitted to their habits a 

3. Iesoleed, That the fi 1 
the Woman's Rights Movemen 
human being, without distinction 
inviolable right to the full develo 
exercise of all opins 3 a that ine 
of life, private and public, 
ways 2 commensurate with Powers. 

4. Itesolved, That each human 
sole judge of his or her sphere, 
choose a profession without 
others. We 

5. Resolved, That whatever differen 
between Man and Woman, in th 
measure of their powers, are orginally 
to be and should become bonds of w 
means of co-operation in the di 
functions, alike private and public. 

6. Resotved, That the monopoly of thi 
fwnchise, and thereby of all the powers 
lation aud government, by men, 
ground of sex, is a monstrous usurpati 
demned alike by reason and common se 
versive of all the principles of justice, 0 
and demoralizing in its operations, 
to the dignity of human nature. 

7. Resolved, That we see no force in the 
tion, that women's taking part in politi 
be a fruitful source of domestic dissension 
experience shows that she may be allowed 
choose her own faith and sect without any 
evil result, though religious disputes are 
as bitter as political—and if ob) 
sound, Ne ougat to go further, and obli 
to forego religious opinions, or to adopt M 
religious as well as the political creed of her 

nd by 


8. Resolved, That women, like men, ! 
either self-supported and self-goyerned, or 
pendent ard enslaved ; that an unobstra 
general participation in all the business fant 
and offices of common life, is at once thi 8 
ral right, their individual interest and the d 
lic duty ; the claim and the obligation recip 
ly supporting each other; that the idleness 
the rich, with its attendant physical | 
moral laxity, passional intemperance and mi 
dissipation, and the ignorance, wretchedness all 
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enforced profligacy of the poor, which are eyery- 
where the curse and reproach of the sex, are the 
necessary results of their exclusion from those 
diversified employments which would otherwise 
furnish them vith useful occupation, and reward 
them with its profits, honors and blessings; that 
this enormous wrong cries for redress, for repar- 
ation by those whose delinquency allows its con- 
tinunneo. 

Whereas, The energies of Mon are always in 
proportion to the magnitude of the objects to be 
obtained; and whereas, it requires the highest 
motive for the greatest exertion and noblest ac- 
tion ; therefore, 

9. Resolved, That Woman must be recognized 
politically, legally, socially and religiously the 
equal of man, and all the obsiractions to her 
highest physical, intellectual and moral culture 
and development removed, that she may have 
the highest motive to assume her place in that 
sphere of action and usefulness which her capa- 
cities enable her to fill. 

10. Resolved, That this movement gives to the 
cause of education a new motive and impulse; 
makes n vast stride toward the settlement of the 
question of wages and social reform; goes far to 
cure that wide spread plague, the licentiousness 
of cities; adds to civilization a new clement of 
progress; and in all these respects commends it- 
self ns one of the greatest reforms of the age. 

Mr. C. C. Bur teren addressed the Conven- 
tion to this effect: The principle we advocate 
has met a not unexpected opposition; it is nat- 
ural for even the good to oppose what is new ; 
but even their opposition does not show the 
badness of the principle. ‘The introduction of 
Christianity, is an instance—that faith which 
recognizes neither bond nor free, barbarian nor 
Scythian, male nor female. As to the ridicule 
which a portion of the New-York press seeks 
to cast on the movement, not only malevolence, 
but wit, too, is needed for successful ridicule; 
and the wit being here very scarce, the ridi- 
cule is ineffectual, and leaves only the maleyo- 
lence exposed. If our fathers took a step in ad- 
vance of Europe, shall not we take a step in 
advanee of our fathers? The question of Wo- 
man's Rights is only one of degree. Even our 
opponents admit that woman has not the re- 
ward of her labor. Should not woman, the 
most interested, liave a voice in the solution of 
the question? Did God give woman aspira- 
tions which it isa sin for her to gratify? It 
is objected that the aspiration we seck to grat- 
iy is not natural, but morbid; that slaves are 
contented, and onty a turbulent Kossuth or 
Mazzini is discontented. But, even though 
women generally be satisfied with their present 
sphere, as it is called, the dissatisfaction of the 
most cultivated of the sex shows the unjust and 
unnatural conditions ofthatsphere. In the har- 
em women are happy; they know no better life 
than that which their laws permit them; but is 
their contentment to be taken as an argument 
that the life led by American women is not more 
in accordance with reason and religion? No! 
People in this country will persist in believing 
that the humblest among them is more favored 
than the Sultana herself. These poor Masterns 
arc not competent witnesses; open their doors 
and they will never return. Thus, even if wo- 
men do not know their full rights, let them 
know them, and they will never be content 
without them. Our opponents say we are for 
breaking down the partition wall erected by 
nature between the sexes. No—each sex un- 
(dlerstands only itself; man knows woman only 
by hearsay, and woman can never be truly re- 
presented except by women. We claim for wo- 
man simply the right to decide her own sphere. 
Mrs. JENKINS, of Geneva, spoke next. She 
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adverted to the sufferings which men and wo- 
men have borne for liberty ; to the story of the 
American revolution, in the anniversaries of 
which the rights of men are so paraded, while 
women are only allowed to remain in the world, 
and have just as much freedom as their so-call- 
ed lord permits them. A demand for the rights 
of women will be nseless without corresponding 
action. Let men aid us in removing the obsta- 
cles themselves have placed in our way; we ask 
no more from them. We ask no propping up of 
tottering systems, but that principles be estab- 
lished, and the systems will adjust themselves. 
It is said women are already represented 
through men, and that they may represent them- 
selves by the pen; but we demand the recogni- 
tion of much broader principles. There is no 
more beautiful assurance than thatman’s ideal 
of himself can be attained. Perhaps in the halls 
of Congress woman could not use the fist or the 
bowie-knife so well as men have done, but she 
might equal men in the acts which are there in 
lace. 

With some remarks on the beauty and neces- 
sity of equal social intercourse, the speaker con- 
cluded. 

Miss Lucy Stone said that she had now time 
only to offer a few remarks, and would probably 
speak more fully before the Convention broke 
up. We may, she continued, congratulate our- 
selves on our progress. Five years ago we had 
a meeting of a handful of persons in Central New 
York, and scarcely any one heard of it. It was 
presided over by Mrs. Mott. Mrs. Mott correct- 
ed; it was presided over by her husband. At 
that time women did not go so far as to think of 
presiding over mectings.*] Miss Stone—That 
also shows our progress. We now see that a 
woman can fill the chair, and well. I look over 
the past five years, and find many arguments 
supplied to us in that time. We havo now au- 
thority. It was said women could not be doc- 
tors. Well, Harriet Hunt has proved by prac- 
tice that a woman can be, and is, a successful 
physician. You have now two women in your 
city who are able medicul practitioners. We 
haye Female Medical Colleges with classes. ‘Thus 
one point is gained. We could not be merchants ! 
I know a woman in Lowell who is a successful 
merchant. Mrs, ‘Tindale has for many years con- 
ducted a shoe-store there, and grown rich by hor 
trade. In the Ministry we are also represented, 
‘The sermon of Antoinette Brown, at Metropoli- 
tan Hall, is enough to show that. [A hiss.] 
Some men hiss whose mothers taught them no 
better; but there are men in New York who 
know they can hear the words of God from a 
woman as well as from a man, and they have 
called her to be their minister, and she is to be 
ordained this month. Some of the reporters 
stated that she was a Unitarian, but she is ortho- 
dox as the best, and so is her Church. Wehave 
also more fully than before established woman's 
right to address an audience. I have spoken in 
an assembly of men without announcing my in- 
tention, and when I came from the platform a 
lady said to me, “My blood ran cold to see you.” 
„Why“ I asked, “were they not good men I 


Ihe statement should have been, that the meet- 


| ing was called so hastily, and the attendance so 


small, that there was no woman there who could 
be spared to preside. Ten years ago, at least, we 
have seen women in Central New York, preside 
over large Temperance meetings of both sexes— 
and have heard the reports read by the secretary 
and treasurer, and speeches by women, that thrilled 
and ronsed the audience, as we have not heard them 
since. We mention this as apart of the history of 
this movement not to be omitted. 

There have been some brave battles fought for 
principle in other days, which should not be over- 
ooked by the present actors. 
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was among?’ “Oh, yes, my husband was one 
of them, but it was terrible.“ Last fall (that is 
six or seven years after) the same woman was 
chosen to preside over a meeting of men and wo- 
men in Columbus, Ohio, and she took the Chair 
without objection. In Chicago a woman is cash- 
ier of a Bank. Two editors of papers (women) 
set near me. 

The race, more than individuals, will be bene- 
fitted by the development we claim. We want 
on this platform not only those who agree with 
us, but those who dissent, we will hear their rea- 
sons; but if we take all reason from under their 
feet we want them to own it. We have five 
more sessions, a ticket for all is 25 cents, so that 
the poorest workwoman in New York can hear 
us. Each session is 12 1-2 cents, This is to 
meet unayoidable expenses. 


AFTERNOON Session. 

The Afternoon Session commenced at 3 1-2 
o'clock. Notwithstanding the excessively heat- 
ed state of the atmosphere there was a good at- 
tendance, Nearly two-thirds of the assembly 
were ladies. Mrs, Lucretia Mott presided. On 
the platform and in the audience we observed 
Mrs. Nichols, Miss Lucy Stone, Mrs. Fowler, Rev. 
Mr. Pierpont, Mr. Booth, &e, &c. 

A lady officiated as the door-keeper, 

Ws. Liovp Garrison was tho Arst speaker: 
3 glad, in view of the carnest spirit as- 
serted, he said, that the Committee had resolved 
to confine each speaker to 20 minutes, it was ut- 
terly impossible to begin and complete an argu- 
ment on the important question which had 
brought us together, in so brief a period of time, 
What had brought us together from the East, 
West, North, and, he was going to add, South— 
but in the South the spirit of Slavery seemed to 
have destroyed the spirit which was required for 
the advocacy of the principles of Justice, of 
Truth, or Human Rights. 

This question of Woman's Rights was a world 
question, and as old as the human race, In all 
ages, woman has been regarded by man as an 
inferior, and had been robbed of the rights, with 
which God had endowed her, in common with 
every human being. 

But woman had been aroused. What would 
be the result? The land was convulsed ; the op- 
position to this movement was assuming a malig- 
nant, a Satanic character. The pulpit and the 
press, the Church and the State had arrayed 
themselves to extinguish a movement in behalf 
of justice to one half of the human race. The 
Bible had been used by pulpit interpreters to aid 
the cause of the foes of human rights—of justice, 
Infidelity had been charged on us, in order that 
public sentiment might be arrayed against our 
cause. ‘There was nothing strange in all this. 
We were passing a world crisis; we were merely 


abused as all reformers of all ages had been 
abused. At first all are accused of irreligion. 


The question of Woman's Rights was a gov- 
ernmental question. Our Government, by en- 
dorsing the Declaration of Independence—which 
declared that all governments derived their just 

wer from the consent of the governed— 
conceded the justice of their claims. Women in 
our country were not represented—therefore, 
unless Government granted Woman's Rights, 
and thereby carried the maxim alluded to into 
practice, it should be overturned. 

It was ridiculous for an American to deny that 
women were incapable of exercising the elective 
franchise. What did the laws require of an 
elector? Not physical strength, nor moral 
worth, nor great intellect—for men who possess- 
ed none of these qualities the power of 
giving votes. Equally ridiculous was it to deny 
that women were incapable of enacting national 
laws. What was required of a legislator? Not 
more intellect, not a clearer conscience nor a 
purer heart than women had proved themselves 
to possess. 
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PROVIDENCE, SEPTEMBER, 1853. 


P. W. DAVIS'S REMARKS AT THE CON- 
VENTION. 

Paulina W. Davis called up the eighth resolu- 
tion, and after some preliminary remarks, sus- 
tained it by the following argument: 

The phrase “Woman's Movement” has come 
to be used for designating the demands and de- 
signs, the advocacy and efforts, of our enter- 
prise. A movement and an advance move- 
ment, indeed, it is, and whether described as a 
woman's, a man’s, or a world’s movement, is of 
little consequence. It equally deserves either 
and all of these titles, whether we regard the 
agencies or the objects concerned in it. Its 
history is marked by every circumstance that 
can prove it natural, necessary, and providen- 
tial ; and its fortunes abundantly show that it is 
“prospering and to prosper.” 

“Jt is barely five years old, yet it is of age 
and can speak for itself.” Of the lights that 
have arisen in its sky, it may justly be said 
that “there is no speech, nor language, where 
their voice is not heard; their line is gone out 
through all the earth, and their words to the 
end of the world.“ All that could be reasona- 
bly hoped from agitation and discussion within 
a period so brief has been fully realized. Never 
in the history of public opinion has propagan- 
dism been more successful. The criticism of 
first impressions has entirely exhausted itself; 
the stage of serious investigation has fairly set 
in; the “movement” has a recognized existence 
and a standing among the things that are, and 
are to be ; and the argument is narrowed down 
already to certain differences about points and 
policies, means and measures. The principles, 
and the right and opportunity to press them, 
being sufficiently established and admitted ; to 
all intents and purposes, we have become, in 
the language of an eminent advocate of human 
liberty, a “power’ upon earth,” and it is now 
our business to press our adyantages in the di- 
rection of practical success, corresponding to 
that attained in the sphere of theoretical specu- 
lation. 

Weare indeed not done with conventions, 
discussion, and agitation ; but the parallel line 
of ACTION now pressingly invites our next at- 
tention. While we still continue to urge our 
claims to all the rights of citizenship, and all the 
liberties of members of the civil state—to all the 
functions of freedom, and all the offices which 
it opens for our rightful ministration—the duty 
and expediency of the time, point to the nusi- 
NESS AVOCATIONS of society as the most imme- 
diately available avenues to our ultimate and 
complete success. 

A very high authority, says, “to my mind 
the BREAD problem lies at the base of all the 
desirable and practical reforms which our age 
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meditates. Before all questions of Intellectual 
Training or Political Franchise for woman, I 
place the question of enlarged opportunities 
for work—of a more extended and diversified 
field of employment.” 

Without stopping to settle the relative value 
of the different lines of action which our cause 
demands, or admitting any preeminence among 
them, it is my purpose to offer some thoughts, 
both to those within and those without the 
movement, upon the justice and necessity of in- 
dustrial liberty and enlargement for women ; 
intending my remarks not more as a remon- 
stance to our opponents than as an exhortation 
to ourselves. 

The enemy disputes the possession of the 
“good land” with us, and there are giants in 
the field against us, and the victory is not to be 
achieved by battles fought on this side of its 
borders. We must invade the disputed terri- 
tory—we must go up individually and possess it. 

The abstract justice of the demand that all 
business and professional avocations, of which 
we are any wise capable, shall be freely opened 
to us, seems to me sufliciently vindicated by 
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the mere statement of it. For nothing can be | 


clearer than, that wherever a faculty is given, 
its employment is warranted, and the objects 
and opportunities for its action are irresistibly 
implied. 

Free use is the charter written by the finger 
of God upon every power conferred upon his 
rational creatures. 

Arguments from inconvenience, ill-conse- 
quence, and impropriety, are properly against 
the institutions, the prejudices, the wrongs of 
artificial systems, which forbid; for they are 
little better than rebellion and blasphemy when 
directed against the economy of the divine or- 
der; and are gross injustice against his crea- 
tures, claiming their rights and liberties under 
it. 


But let us take a nearer and more familiar | 


view of the point—a view of it which may per- 
haps commend our demand to a more earnest 
consideration than is usually given to the re- 
quirements of abstract principles applied in the 
practical conduct of life. 

In the age of semi-barbarism, and that period 
of civilization which preceded the era of steam 
as a mechanical power, manufacturing industry 
was to so large an extent in the hands of wo- 
men, and society depended so much upon their 
domestic industry, that, however wretched the 
pecuniary remuneration which it afforded them, 
the family and the community awarded them 
useful, and so far, honorable employment ; 
which if it did but little for the improvement 
of the intellect, it nevertheless, satisfied the 
impulses of affection, and the requirements of 
duty ; and so far, filled up the life with occupa- 
tion, if not parallel, and equal to the current 
engagements of the other sex; yet, in some tol- 
erable measure, proportioned to them. 
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was required in the indispensable servi 
other half, such devotion had its hono 
as its uses, and the brain and heart, 
in the service which occupied the ha 
not tortured with a constant sense of sulte 
ing, of vacancy, idleness, and worthlesmess | 

In those times all labor was slavish, and 
paratively unproductive. The learned pr 
sions, the profession of arms, and at last, 
merce and merchandize, were the only ay 
tions open to the enterprise of men which 
forded wealth or honor in the pursuit. Tk 
toils and rewards of labor were divideil betma 
women and the mass of men; and there us 
not much real difference between the pale 
and civil liberties of the bulk of the two sexs 
Women were then not only much and well o- 
cupied, but were honored in their fimnetions, 

‘Their infirmities, incapacity, and inferionty, 
were not then the themes of philosophy and 
poetry, but their praise was the bunden of sng 
and sermon and scripture, as well asof s 
love letters and elegies. The summary of her 
excellencies, and the register of her offices, in 
the service of society, are given in fond and 
admiring detail by the author of the Proverbs 
which have been held sacred for nearlya thou- 
sand years. Says the wise man ; “whocan find 
a virtuous woman, for her price is farabore 
rubies? The heart of her husband doth sfely 
trust in her, so that he shall have no need of 
spoil. She will do him good anil not evil all 
the days of lier life. She seeketh wool and dax . 
and worketh willingly with her hands. She 
bringeth her food from afar. (The products 
of her industry are the exchanges of foreign 
commerce.) She riseth while it is yet night 
and giveth meat to her household anda por 
tion to her maidens, (Lady in old Saxon, Ag. 
nified bread giver, and her house, it seems was 
the ancient factory in which the hands were 
employed.) 

“She is not afraid of the snow for her hous 
hold—for all her household are clothed in sear 
let, or rather as the margin has it, with double 
garments. She maketh herself coverings of 
tapestry ; her clothing is silk and purple, 

She considereth a field and buyeth it; with 
the fruit of her hands she planneth a vineyard. 
(Among the Greek Ceres, the sister of Jupiter 
taught the art of husbandry, and was first that 
made laws for civil rights, and their systematic 
regulation arose necessarily out of agriculture 
and the industrial interests which she created) 
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Ceres first tamed us with her gentle laws; 

From her kind hand the world subsistance draws-)" 
“She girdeth her loins with strength and 

strengtheneth her arms.” (Mental and 

imbecility were not then either her fault or her 

flattering distinction.) “She perceiveth haz 

her merchandize is good. She layeth her hands 

hold the distaff. She maketh fine linen and 
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selleth it, and delivereth girdles unto the mer- 


- chant.” Minerva, the goddess and feminine 


type of wisdom, who sprang directly from the 
head of Jove, was called “the workwoman” be- 
cause she invented divers arts, especially the 
art of spinning; and the distaff is ascribed to 
her.) “She opencth her mouth with wisdom. 
She stretcheth out her hands to the poor, and 
in her tongue is the law of kindness; yea, she 
reacheth forth her hand to the needy.” (For 
she is not herself a dependent and beggar— 
living upon poetry and pin-money.) “ She 
looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
cateth not the bread of idleness,” concludes the 
character, with as much of honor to the lady of 
the olden time, as of reflected sarcasm upon the 
model woman of modern conservatism. 

Thus, inspiration, both sacred and profane, 
concur in their ideal of woman, in the condi- 
tions to which the deseription applied. 

But the changes of the times have robbed 
womanhood of its function and given her in- 
stead, a mission, which is our reproach with the 
undiscerning. 

Agriculture, with all its labors, cares, and 
concerns, passed from her hands, first, into 
hands better fitted to the earlier labor saving 
instruments, and is now rapidly becoming a 
matter of machinery and brute and chemical 
power merely. Manufactures, in like manner, 
have departed from the fireside and the home- 
stead, and installed themselves in vast work- 
shops, where science directs, and steam accom- 
plishes, the work of fabricating the food and 
clothing of the community. Machinery has 
not only snatched the distaff, and the loom from 
her hands, but the needle, also, in all its ordi- 
nary uses is fast following the wool cards and 
the knitting pins. In the middle ages she was 
the surgeon and doctress, also, as well as the 
nurse of the sick. The learned profession of 
Leech-craft has taken these from her too, even 
to the branch that most concerns her own dig- 
nity and delicacy ; until stripped at last of all 
her reliances and uses, by which her worth 
might be proved, or herindependence secured, 
her wages have sunk to the starvation point; 
her industry has ceased to be a virtue, having 
ceased to be a service or a support, and, in the 
broadest sense of the word we may say, her 
“occupation’s gone.” The factory and the 
school room at slave wages remain to her, but 
every one incapable of these, and every one 
forbidden by position to enter them, is put 
aside from the uses of life, and thrown upon the 
charity and indulgence of the industry that 
supports the welfare of the world. 

But still another change has happened that 
embitters and aggravates her losses by sharpen- 
ing the sensibilities which endure the injury. 
In the middle ages—the time of her honors and 
usefulness, the time when the poetical praise of 
pudding and shirt making had some meaning, 
and when nursing the sick had still a little 
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science left to redeem it from slavish degrada- 
tion—there was no cheap literature, no science 
for the million, for children and women, no 
daily newspaper, with its gossip of the higher 
style, to provoke interest and awaken sympa- 
thy—to arouse the soul and make it know its 
larger powers and feel its higher wants; no 
public opinion engaged with the conversion of 
the heathen, the revolutions of China, the wrongs 
of the Slave, and the fortunes of the isles of the 
ocean. The telegraph that “puts a girdle 
around the earth in twenty minutes” had not 
been substituted for the tattle of the kitchen, 
nor the phonograph, for the hear say reports 
of sermons and speeches;—and, especially, 
there was no idle time, or time cheaper unge- 
cupied than employed in work, that nobody 
wants and nobody will pay for; but the soul of 
the world has been awakened into a new life. 
The wants of all souls have been enhanced, 
and those of women demand their just share of 
life in due adjustment to the changes that haye 
occurred. 

When the reaper went out with the obsolete 
sickle, the hand-loom weaver with his reed and 
shuttle, other occupations replaced them, ‘The 
scythe and cradle are already doomed to ex- 
tinction along with all slow coaches and pro- 
cesses known to our fathers; and their sons 
rightfully expect the substitution of functions 
which the new times supply. But women ac- 
cording to conservatism must accept flattery 
and marriage now in lieu of all their natural 
offices of usefulness and honor, because their 
old time ministry has fallen before the march 
of modern improvement. Here then we stand 
amid the wreck of our fortunes, amid the ruins 
which the years have wrought, and cry for re- 
dress. We ask that the avoeations which pro- 
gress and improvement have substituted for all 
that we have lost be fairly opened to us. We 
appeal to the age which has deprived us of our 
functions and fortunes for restitution. You 
have taken away all that was ours of the old 
world. Give us therefore the position which 
belongs to us in the new. In the days of Solo- 
man we bought wool and flax and manufactur- 
ed them into cloth and “our husbands had need 
of no other spoil” than our industry supplied. 
You have swallowed up a thousand houschold 
workshops in every great factory, and we de- 
mand our place at the power loom with wages 
up to the full valne of our services. We re- 
claim also our right of merchandize and its 
profits as of yore. In the middle ages we prac- 
tised surgery, medicine and obstetrics. The 
healing art was ours by prescription. Restore 
itto us. In the middle ages, copying manu- 
scripts was a profession providing employment 
for thousands of women. Give us our place at 
the press that has displaced the lost art. For 
the ruder labor, from which we have been taken 
and from which the world is now forever deliv- 
ered, give us the use of those arts of modern 
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birth to which we are so much better adapted 
than the usurping sex. Dentistry, daguerreo- 
typing, designing, telegraphing, clerking in re- 
cord offices, and a thousand other engagements 
which ask neither larger bones nor stronger 
sinews, and which touch neither the delicacy 
nor the retirement, that you harp upon as the 
propriety of our sex. 

For shame! Surrender these to us, or, at 
least, open them fairly to our even handed com- 
petition. ‘The sovereignty of free citizens, even 
in this republic, is denied to us; but of this I 
do not speak, for itis not within the range of 
the present subject, I am now urging only 
our first claim to the privileges and facilities 
for earnest and useful recompensing and self- 
supporting work. Add not the unblushing 
selfishness of a refusal of this to the insincere 
considerateness, that you profess in despoiling 
us of our inherent right of selfgovernment, 
Your Anglo-Saxon common law—the glory of 
modern freedom took away our legal existence, 
merging it in that of our husbands when we 
have any, to absorb our property and receive 
our earnings, and suspending the civil rights of 
maidenhood and widowhood when we had none. 
Your arts and sciences have taken away that 
which supplied our animal existence, and gave 
us position and power in the community, and 
now, are we not justified at least in demanding 
useful occupations and the blessings which be- 
long to them? The civil subjection of the past 
was bad enough, but it was mitigated by our 
social, domestic, and industrial consequence. 
All this is gone, or going, and you offer us only 
the chance of genteel pauperism and depen- 
dence, under pretty names, that do not even 
conceal your own contempt, much less, our 
shame. 

Such considerations as these, and their like, 
we would address to those who resist us with 
reasoning against reason, right, and truth, 

But there is instruction for ourselves, and 
direction invaluable for our own use, in the facts 
of our past and present condition. History 
teaches us something in this wise. ‘The masses 
of our modern societies have been emancipated 
from serfdom by the power that there is in usc- 
fulness, and the inherent force that there is in 
available capability. 

With the rise of productive industry to great- 
er control over the elements which support life, 
and those things which enlighten and refine so- 
cietary existence, the agents, actually employed 
in the liberalizing work, have been carried up 
with it until, in our freer communities, every 
man of full age has a voice in his own govern- 
ment, and, to that extent, a control over the 
distribution and appropriation of his own pro- 
ducts. Liberty is seldom achieved by victory 
in arms, but it is always acquired by the might 
of armsin useful industry. 

Who ever can pay for himself, and support 
himself, may be free. When a man’s intrinsic 
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manhood is really worth as much as he will 
bringin the market, he may be his own pur- 
chaser, and pass, even under the laws of slav- 
cry from the condition of bondage to that of 
freedom. Bones, muscles, and latent capaci- 
ties, may be shackled, but efficient force can- 


not be. 5 j 
Poverty is essentially slavery, if not legal, 


yet actual. The women of the time—the wo- 
men worthy of the time—must understand this, 
and thoy must go to work. They must press 
into every avenue, every open door, that cus- 
tom and law leave unguarded, aye, and them- 
selves withdraw the bolts and bars from others 
still closed against them, that they may enter 
and take possession. They must purchase 
themselves out of bondage. 

Let those who are chosen and called, begin 
the enterprise; let them select the points ofat- 
tack, address themselves to the task, and they 
will carry them by the peaceable force of all- 
conquering industry. 

The occupations now generally accorded to 
us are Ossentially menial. We must take the 
character of servants to enter most of them, 
and then, in the language of this progressive 
and calculating age, they „don't pay.” 

We must take the reputation which courtesy 
gives the sex in our hands and put it at risk, 
while we put the prejudice and selfishness that 
restrains us to the question. 

In a word we must endeavor to establish our 
personal independence, and we must no longer 
be content with the position and the limits 
which opinion assigns us. It needs but to set 
a good example in every promising department 
of self-supporting industry, to carry our point 
and effect our emancipation. 

In professional authorship women have ac- 
complished wonders already ; in the practice of 
medicine, though the first female diploma is 
not yet five years old, the way is opened, and 
widening every day, ‘The practice without tlie 
parchment did much to prepare the way, but 
now even the regular study is well provided 
for, or in process of rapid preparation. Preju- 
dice goes down without an argument before 
SUCCESS, 

‘The world does not look so sharply into the 
titles of persons in possession as upon mere 
claimants who stand outside and ask for it. The 
arts, the handicrafts, the shops and various of- 
fices are open wide enough for an energetic 
woman’s admittance. Women now administer 
their deceased husbands estates; they are just 
as capable of administering those of strangers, 
and should not be passed by when our last wills 
and testaments are made. Nor should we be 
negligent of that preparation which would fit 
us to be selected for such appointments. But 
it is not my present purpose to indicate the 
specialities of the vast range of business and 
pretessional engagements to which the princi- 
ple directs us. 
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My principal thought has been presented. 
imperfectly, but I hope suggestively, and to 
usetul ends. Indeed, when I reflect upon the 
untold evils, the unfathomed depths of wretch- 
edness and crime, to which want of profitable 
and suitable oceupation, exposes my sisters of 
all conditions, 1 could almost wish the ages men 
call dark were restored to us. The healthy, 
vigorous, earnest, busy, honorable women 
whom children could rise up and call blessed, 
and husbands could render homage to as their 
crown of honor, were a good exchange me- 
thinks for the imbecile and incapable lady of 
fashion, who divides her time pretty evenly be- 
tween her dress maker, her physician and her 
clergyman. But how much more touching the 
sufferings of those hosts of honorable, truly 
honorable women, who would, but cannot find 
a day’s work that justifies their living through 
it. And what shall be said of similar helpless- 
ness oppressed with poverty and dependency, 
whose daily struggles are environed by starva- 
tion on the one side, and profligacy on the 
other? Crowned and guarded by his natural 
freedom, no honest man is held so close between 
the choice of sin and suffering ; for a thousand 
worthy means of livelihood, invite his energies 
and reward his efforts. This evil must be 
amended. The virtuous and noble womanhood 
of the times must open the way. They must 
take up the bread question and solve the pro- 
blem of industrial independence by extending 
and enriching the varicties of work that women 
shall do in this busy world, and so carry on their 
personal emancipation, while their civil and so- 
cial enfranchisement makes its way in the sen- 
timents of men. In a word we must buy our- 
selves ont of bondage, and work our way into 
liberty and honor. For just as long as the 
world stands, its government will go with its 
cares, services and responsibilities. Children 
and women, till they can keep themselves, will 
be kept in pupilage by the same power which 
supports them. 


Eventne SESSION. ¢ 

The Evening Session of this Society commenc- 
od at 7 1-2 o'clock. ‘There were 1600 or 2000 
auditors in the ‘Tabernacle. 

Rev. W. H. CAN NIN, of Rochester, began by 
relating a remark recently made to him by a 
friend. ‘That gentleman proposed to establish a 
Man’s Rights Socicty, because he affirmed that 
all the cHorts of society nimed at the elevation of 
Women. Man did all the drudgery; and, by 
women's exemption from disagrecable labor, she 
received a better education. Mr. Channing 
asked him on what ground, then, since Indies 
were better instructed than mon wero, their ex- 
clusion from political life and their acknowledge- 
mont of sexual equality could he defended ? 

He said, that hitherto the advocates of Wo- 
men's Rights had been rogarded as were vision- 
aries; as theorists who neyer proposed to bring 
their belief to bear on existing institutions. That 
opinion had preserved them from a vigorous as- 
sault from the church aud laws sud the press— 
that opinion, these Conventions were designed to 
explode. 

He then proceeded to inquire into the radical 
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principles which gave vitality to this mo A 
and to answer the objections à Ww 
against it. ) 

‘They did not assert that women are intellec ' 
ually of a higher rank than men or contrawi Qo 
They merely held that all human beings, with- ¢ 
out Y oatinetion of sex, have a right toexerciseall  ( 
the spiritual powers with which nature has | $ 
dowed them without legal obstruction; that 
the Intent powers in woman's soul should 
as favorable an opportunity for development ns 
man now enjoys. 1 

In private life, we know that the sexes exe 
cise a reciprocal influence over cach other—sue 
was Nature's design. In public life this intl 
ence is not, 2 8 05 should be 

He asserted that it was a glaring u 
us who ailirmed that Government deri 21 
great power from the consent of the whole peopl 
to cut off one-half from influencing its actio 
rectly. 

He then considered the two objections w 
were most popular with the opponents of Wo- 
man’s Rights. * 

1. It is not, it is said, objectionable that wo- 
men in some sphere should exert her influence, 
but that, when she ascends the platform as a 
speaker, or goes upon the stage as an actress, she 
is out of her sphere. wom 

The speaker requested the andience to notice 
the manner in which the public proved thesoph- 
istry of public opinion. Jenny Lind aren, 
and sang “I know that my redeemer liveth,” 
and enraptured millions, who e 
without uttering a word against her degradin 
her character as a woman, by publicly appearing 
before an audience, On the other han ne 
Mrs. Mott and Miss Brown, who prove by their 
acts and words, that they are inspired with the 
Nedeemer’s spirit, appear and speak, they are 
charged with going out of their sphere! 8 

Ing public willingly receives from Ellsler 
contribution of money, earned by her pal 
dexterity, to assist in building a column, in hon- 
or of thosé who fell in defence of liberty. But 
they unwillingly permit such women as Mrs. 
Rose to aid by their thoughts to rear a spiritual 
column. They offered no objections to Mrs. But- 
ler reciting the words of another in public; but 
he belicyed that if a female Shakspeare were do 
arise, they would not tolerate a giving utter- 
ance to her frec-thoughts in . : 

There was a special 262300 whit women should 
advocate moral reformations. ‘They were endow- 
ed by nature with an intense depth of vision of 
which men were devoid; their eloquence was 
more powerful—it fell softly, but its influence 
was irresistible. y 

2. Tho second objection urged was that this 
interfence (as they called it,) or entrance (as he 
called it.) of women into political life would rob 
her of her womanliness. There was no fear 
this. Hor womanliness was heaven-planted, 
was incradicable. Polities would not debase her 
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elevated to that high level which God designed 
No other means could effect this 


[A hired hisser here proved his inferiority 10 
poultry by imitating very badly the sound pect- 
inr to a goose.] ‘ 

The speaker begged to state an anecdote for 

the benetit of his friend in the gallery. Ie ones 
knew a woman who could tame wild horses. 
Ile asked her how she accomplished this feat! 
She replied, “by whispering in his ear.” J 
wild friend evidently was desirous of listening to 
a female speaker, and therefore he would 
down—not doubting that his friend would soon 
hear a woman whispering words of truth in his 
car, if they were long cnough. [Laughtor.] 

Miss Anrornrrre L.'Bgowx, Was then intro- 

duced, who said that a most crroncous impres. 
sion prevailed that the movement in favor of 
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Woman's Rights was a movement antagonistic 
to the rights of man. This supposition was 
founded on a sophistry, What belongs to man 
cannot belong to woman, and vieh versa. 

This Society heli that whether woman's intel- 
leet was or was not equal to that of man was an 
apen question, ‘They did not wish women to pick 
up and ongraft portions of man’s nature on their 
own, Perhaps such horticultural experiment 
woulil he ansaccessfal. They morely asked for 
thoir rights, not wishing to usurp those of man. 
What they neked for themselves they did not deny 
to others. Ihe golden rate was their rile of ac- 
tion. 

She then alluded to the scene at Metropolitan 
Hall, on which she nimlerstood n controversy liad 
len raised in this Tabernacle this afternoon, and 
of which we have given an aecount in nnother col- 
umm, 

The Temperance Movement and the Woman's 
Right Movoment were in some fespects different 
un well as in some respects similar, The Right of 
Woman to adyocate Lompermnee had, however, 
heen acknowledged by the foes of Draukenness. 

The opposition to this rapidly-prognessive move- 
mont generally came from members of four dier- 
ont classes. First, from those who wore utterly 
iynorant of the claims presented, of the wrongs 
salfered, and of the remedies proposed by women, 
These regard ns us mad enthusiasts or fanatics— 
id merciless innovators, by whom nothing is held 
na snored. Second, from those penuine bigots, 
whose brains arc so oxsiticd that no room is left in 
the dark, stone-like colls which hold them forthe 
expansive principle, Yet many of these are good 
une carnest mon, They looked npon us with 
somewhat of the feelings with which Miss Ophelia 
looked at ‘Popaw. Ther occustonally try to inince 
us to change our opintons; but if we attempt to 
relat their ridiowlons vationtions their bencvalence 
vanishes. ‘Rhird, from ile splenetic. Fourth, 
from those rich women who occupy a station to 
which mot their merits hut their husbands’ exer- 
tions elevated thom, and who find it ensier and 
mor nzrceable to tloat on the top wave of fashion 
without ifort than by industry and talent and per- 
severance to wrench respect from those who nt 
present merely fatter them from selfish motives, 
or from politeness. Sucht women are never con- 
verts. 

All opponents belong to one of these classes; 
Int all opposition isalready melting like frost-work 
ut the risi of die sun. The day ix not far dis- 
tant when the intellect of women as well as of men 
will. be recognized. 

[Horea fellow in the gallery imitated the growl- 
ing ofa puppy. Po give the devil lis due, let us 
say that he executed it in u very natwal manner. 

‘The greatest wrong done to woman was the 
wrong done to the intellectual yan of her being, 
‘This overtops all other. It is the Goliath of the 
Vhilistine. Our “educated women“ are not bees 
but drones. ‘Their minds are not developed but 
moulded in the fhshionsble pattern. 

Our young women are already asking why they 
ought to be educated, The question is worthy of 
consideration, Unless their intelleet is to be used, 
of what use is it, to discipline it? If women can- 
not be leaders, they will not undergo the education 
necessary to qualify thera for leaders. ‘This qual- 
ity cannot be imparted ; they themselves must ac- 
quire it. 

Why have wo been educated? In order to edu- 
ente our children“ No, Our children are taken 
from us at au ajo xo early that the modern mother 
uns more néed of her heart thun for head, “For 
our husband's sake?“ No. A few years at our 
vopulur finishing schools would give them all the 
snowledge necessary for wives to be furnished 
with. As long as woman mas no motive, she will 
not, she cannot labor with the energy which the 
hopo of power, of influence, or of fame imparts to 
the student, Tho goal which society at present 
places before hor is mot one sutticiently granil to in- 
duce her to press forward with zeal to gain it. 

Mrs. Enxnsrixz L. Rose spoke this: The 
wrongs of Women are not of recent date; they 
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nro sanctioned by the ignorance of ages. We 
therefore know full woll the obstacles we have to 
meet. But we place ourselves in the balance of 
justice, and ask inalienable rights, Every step of 
human freedom has been won from the stronghold 
of tyranny ; covery step of human progrese has been 
through blood. In the countries whore oppression 
weighs the people down, under the autocrat Niel- 
Olas, or Francis Joseph, or Napolton the littl, who 
reigus by the grace of the Pope, or the Pope who 
reigns by grace of Napoleon, we could not claim 
our rights; imetin the land of freedom, we procinim 
the erernal truth; the inalienable right of all to 
life, liberty and Happiness. [Cheers ond bisses.] 
We do not stud here to Gall npon the biw-inakers 
and liw-breakers of the pation to defend them- 
selves for so grossly violating fundamental printi- 
ples. Woman is the so-velled botter half of man; 
ant man, in the plenitude of his wisdom, makes 
all the rules that are to gnide that half. [Cheers 
und hisses, resulting in an uproar in tlie gallery, 
which interrupted the speaker for several mintues. 
Policemen made their appearnnce nnd order was 
at last restored.) Humanity recognizes no sex; 
vide und virino, pleasure and pain, happiness and 
mistry, lifo und death recognize no sex, Woman, 
like man, pays tho penalty of violating Nature's 
lawn, Tashan malt wife became one—bnt that 


one is the husband, in the law's cyo; until, indeed, 
woman violates some law which renders her liable 
to imprisonment or death, and then Blackstone's 
husband falls away from the nnity, “Richard is 
himself ngain, and she alone snflors, Lam told 
husband and wift ouglit to be one, and I respond 
with allsny soul to tho noble idea, But what dees 
this one- ness mean! lu my importot knowledso 
of the English tongue, the sentiment conveys io 
my mind no diference of interests, rights, onjoy- 
ments, happiness—all the game, no more, no less 
—perfeet equality, Is that a trug detinition of 
one-ness 7 11 von have a better, give it, ang A will 
take it, but till then ſot us use this as the right one. 

[The speaker hore ontmernted the few portions 
of a decvased husband's goods which came to his 
widow, mentioning several trifling articles in a 
sarcastic style, which excited auch merriment 
from the audience, among them were spinning- 
Wheels, one ten-pot, cùpa and sucer, spodns, Ke. 

The lay does not say whether they arg to ho (es or 
tuble-spoons, bat probably presames ladies are so 
dolicate that they. will Hive on ten alone. Spit 
ning-wheels aro of lithe use to ladies now-aalays, 
though, in old times, they spun and wove all the 
cloth which made the raiment of the family, Un- 
fortunately for some laws, man is progressive, and 
laws grow too old for him; he mast then put them 
aside, or he acts us foolishly as if he were to put 
on baby's clothes Lecause there was a time when 
they fitted him. [Loud cheers and luuglier. 
"This is ridiculous, but I quote the very law. Alus, 
it is too serious to thousands to be ridiculous. 
Great wrong is done woman, not alone in her pro- 
perty, hut also in lier dearest feelings, The wifo 
dics, and all is her husband's, and no one asks a 
question; but, when the husband dies; strangers 
enter the dwelling, and those pledges of alfection, 
endeared to her hy years of love, must pass into 
the hands of others. {Loud applauso, ], No one 
can realize the outrage done to woman. 

[Here there wore cries of “Time ts up ;“ but the 
President said, as tho-speaker had botn deprived 
of some time by the interruption during her ad- 
dress, sho shoalil have a few minutes tonger, | 

1 will only say u few words moro in conclusion. 
The wrongs «and feelings of Women, if known, 
would draw tears of pity from the hardest hearts. 
Bur this is not tho time for tears, She has wept 
long enough, till her tendermess bas become her 
stigma. [Cheers aud isses.] The time shall 
come when these very mon, (whom from my heart 
I pity,) will know better. Those who oppose our 
cause tonight, cannot have had the happiness ofa 
mothor’s teaching, a sister’s care, or a wilh’s alſde⸗ 
tion, If nos this woul! still more stimulate me, 
and nll who have humanity at heart, to persevere 
in our efforts to gain Woman's Rights and Wo- 
man's freedom, and that not for the henetit of ' 
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Sama alone, but oyen for that of such mon as 
iey are, 

Mrs. Rose sat down amid enthusiastic applause. ] 
: wer Stone next addressed the Convention 
tims = 

Mapaur Presrpest: Wo laughed at the items. 
of the law as repeated hy tho last speaker; but 
what is lashed at causes the misery of thonsanda 
of women, The fiets which passed before you, 
nen picture to look at, weuh down thonsands of 
hearts like n mountain of iran. In Massachusetts, 
a en months ago, I and some others were speak- 
ing nbout the law whirh gives the husband theens- 
toily of his wife's runsox, and a man sail to me: 
“In that howse there is a wifo who, for thre years, 
“has not set her foot ont of doors. ‘The husband, 
“when he goes out, nails down every window, 
“looks every door, and puts the key into his- ~ 
“or Though the woman has only reachod the 
“midalny of existence, hior hair is gray nud her 
“thew is wrinkled, She can show no bruises ; she 
“has no friends to take np her cause; and she lives 
“on in her bitter and hopeless wrongs.” We 
call this a Woman's Rights movement, but T 
think it ought to be called a Womun's Wrongs 
movement; for in every relation she is trentod as 
man’s inferior. Man docs not know or feel this 
in his own porson, aud J hope he never may ox 
ricnee the bitter knowledge. Educationally,a wirt 
goes to school and spends three years, but can she 
carry away her knowledge snd turn itto any no- 
ble oy useful purpose? Nol In the trace called 
“Woman and her Wishes.” Dread an anecdote. 
“Two girls wore leaving school, when one said to 
“the otier, „1 am sorry “we are leaving school.” 
“Why e asked tho other, “Because I Shall huve 
“nothing to do.“ „Can't you stay at home,” said 
“hor companion, “and make pretty things to wear?” 
Women, like these girls, fad in the growth which 
leads hor within view of the earnest purposes of 
lite, an end of her existence; unless she hus force 
of charieter enough to enuble her to bear sneors 
and hisses! In the name of mankind, I protest 
against this deprivation to which women are sub- 
jected. It curses us with a curse much heavier 
than you con know. It curses you too. When 
tho intelligence of woman is kept ground down to 
the finenoss of acambric needle, look at the level 


to which you condemn those whose minds she 


must Infiuence,—your sons and daughters. Tho 
siveam can rise no higher thun the fountain. I 
lave secon a vote of a Church in Massachusetts, 
passed 70 years ago, A woman shall not speak 
“in the church, but may unbosom herself to the 
“‘elurgh members in private and tell her sorrows 
“there,” Such was tho estimation in which wo- 
men was held, Is not such oppression enough to 
causo protest to be mide, not with words, but with 
bullets?) Bat we are not going to do it, because 
we know that thouxhts are mightier than weapons, 
We will protest whorevor we can get an andience, 
till men learn to know what we suffer. Weknow 
that wo shall not appeal iu vain to the heart and 
intellcet of pata Brothers, sons and hus- 
hands who have felt the endearing influence of 
woman, will, for their sukes, rally at our sides; 
aml where one-half of the human family now en- 
joys science and light, these gifts of the Croator 
will be common to all. Mrs, Rose has shown how 
the widow is treated by laws made by mon, ‘Tho 
time shall come when husband and wife shall 
stand on one platform, be in all things eqnal and 
one; then will the morning stars sing ngain for 
joy, and the old paradise be regained. ‘Then wiil 
there be no roganl to sex or color, but manhood 
he the sole aristocracy, It is to that end that we 
ask your assistance, amil will ask it to-morrow 
through the sessions of the day, Should any one 
have aught to say against us, let him not utter it 
in isses or reproaches, but in language that is 
Saxon, with no base subterfuge, but man to man, 
mid woman to woman, I guarantee to wiy sucha 
Mie hearings; he shall have twenty minntes ; if he 
want halt an hour he shall have it, and his argu. 
ments shall not be met with hisses. When he has 
finish his speech, if we can prove him mistaken, 

te outinued on 142d page.) 
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NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR 
WOMEN. 
Bosrox, Jan. 7, 1853. 


Gentlemen: 8 

At my instance you consented, at the time the 

Now Eugland School of Design was sturted, some 
cighteen months ago, to lend the countenance of 
your names to the Experiment. I now beg leave to 
wy before you the result of that experiment, with a 
view to the cosideration of the question, whether 
the Institution presents claims to be made perma- 
nent, and, if so, how it should be effected. 

By referring to the accompanying Report, you 
will be able to form some opinion of its working, 
thus far, —but in order to form a satisfactory judg- 
ment I would suggest that two or three of your- 
selves undertake to examine into the subject, and 
report. If they shall find that a class of skilled, 
artistic labor, important to manufactures of cotton, 
woolen and others, and which may be increased 
indefinitely by suitable encouragement, reward and 
employment, may by this means be created,—and 
if, in addition to this, it can be shown to be proba- 
ble that n large proportion of the seventy-five pupils 
now in the School will, in the course of a yonr or 
two, be supporting themselves by the various 
branches acquired at the School, and spreading 
atthe same time a knowledge of and taste in, fab- 
rics that will react upon manufacturcs,—there 
ought to be no difficulty in procuring the assurance 
that the necessary sum of between two and three 
thousand dollars por annum shall be supplied — 
say for three or five years,—by which time the 
Institution will have become well rooted, and its 
value onderstood. Its direction ought not however 
to rest, 0 exclusively as it has done, in the hands 
of a very small number of persons (myselfineluded) 
who, from the necessity of the case, have carried it 
on thus far. It onght to be a matter of more public 
concern, anda system of cooperation from manufac- 
turers should be devised. It is with this view, and 
in order to some plan for the financial provision 
which becomes necessary bifore the opening of the 
new torm in February, that I now call your atten- 
tion to the subject. 

Iam, Gentlemen, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
SAML G. WARD, Treasurer. 
Messrs. SAMUEL LAWRENCE, 
R. M. Masos, and others. 


It is important that the attention of the public 
should be directed to the objects proposed in the 
foundation of this Institution, its present situation, 
aud prospects. It is believed that the advantages 
it offers to a large class of worthy and respectable 
individuals are not sufficiently understood. 

It furnishes an honorable and liberal means of 
support to all who succeed in arriving at a mode- 
rate proficiency in the arts taught, and, at the same 
time, a pleasing and agreeable occupation, The 


interests of the laboring population, aud especially | 


females, are promoted in providing a new employ- 
mont, not requiring excessive labor, but which ore- 
ates, by its very nature, a now scope for the exer- 
cise of skill, ingenuity and taste,—advantages in a 
more] sense of no small importance, as whatever 
promotes the slevation of the public taste is a benefit 
conferred on the general community. ‘The condi- 
tion of al arge class of society is vastly ameliorated 
hy offering them an occupation which tends to the 
clevation of the senses, restraining them from the 
paths of evil, and leading to the study of Nature in 
all its beauty. 

There is need of educated and professional talent 
in many of the trades which require the use of or- 
nament in their productions, A higher standard 
is looked for in all kinds of manufactured goods. 
The public taste advances with the age, aud de- 
mande constant progress in the production of all 
articles, whether for use or ornament, It is this 
want which the School of Design is ealeulated to 
supply, and as the result of such application of la- 
bor becomes apparent in the increased demand of 
articles iu which taste and utility are combined, the 
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whole community is interested to advance this im- 
ant object. 5 
Pohe 2 and leading object of the School is to 
teach the art of Omamental Design and its appli- 
cation to manufactures in all its branches,—the pro- 
motion of improvement in the extended application 
of ornamental art, and the education of a class ca- 

ble of competing succesfully with foreign artists. 

tis subservient to a great variety of e ary 
and trades,—to the textile and printed fabrics, 
carpets, paper hangings, farniture, pottery, porce- 
lain, engraving, sculpture, printing, embroidery, 
glass, the silversmith and the jeweller, the worker 
in iron, brass and other merals,—in short, there is 
hardly sny mechanical or manufacturing employ- 
ment that does not at times require the aid of skill- 
ful designers. 7 

Schools of Design have been in operation in 
England about fifteen years. In 1835, a Select 
committee of the House of Commons was appoint- 
ed to examine into the subject, and reported favor- 
ably. ‘The first school was established in London, 
principly by Government aid, in 1837, and since 
that time their ntility has become so obvious that 
they have been opened in many of the large towns, 
and are supported mostly by parlimentary grants 
and local subscriptions. In. 1851, the system com- 
prised in England,—the Head School in London, 
with about 500 students; and cighteen Branch 
Schools in the large towns, containing 3000 pupils 
together, 3500. The expenditures by Government, 
from 1837 to 1849, was £55,000 ; receipts from fees, 
donations and subscriptions, €26,000—together, 
£81,000, which had furnished instruction to about 
16,000 pupils, at a cost of rather more than £5 each. 
The Government has appropriated, the last three 
or four years, £12,000 or £14,000 per annum, 
which is the strongest oyidence of its estimation of 
their usefulness. 

In this country, of course, such a system of gov- 
erment support cannot be relied on. We must 
therefore look to private contributions, mostly, for 
the means of sustaining our School. It is impor- 
tant that relations should be established between 
the School and manufacturers, and all engaged in 
any kind of business requiring ornamental talent. 
We ask them to assume a share of the expense of 
maintaining it, since it is so obvious they are in- 
terested in its success. 

The English schools are mostly devoted to male 
pupils; but recently, classes for females have been 
formed. Our school has been exclusively appro- 
priated to females. It would seem to be an occu- 
pation peculiarly suited to the more delicate part 
of society ; and as, in this country, the demand for 
the labor of men is so great and diversified, we are 
naturally led to inquire whether women cannot and 
ought not to fill these departments. The result of 
the experiment has been most satisfactory, and 
there appears no reason at present why females 
may not ap) HY . 5 to themselves a share of this 
business, which will be the means of furnishing 
many with a handsome support. Considering, 
therefore, the great benefits to accrae to the com- 
munity in general, we feel a confidence in bringing 
this Institution to the more particalar notice of the 
public, and rely upon such aid towards its support 
as may be found necessary. 

The following is the present condition of the 
school :— S 

CONDITION OF THE SCHOOL, 

Upon examination, it appears that there are now 
in the School, 78 pupils, viz.: 

In the Preparatory Department, a4 
In Mr. Bellows, or the Work Room, 34 
Ofthe 44 in the Preparatory Department, 14 enter- 
ed the School atthe term commencing 7th Dee., 
or since ; 15 entered 224 September, or during that 

term ; and 15 entered abont Ist April. 

These 44 are progressively engaged in outline 
drawing, architectural scroll and flower drawing, 
perepective, &., and are mostly intending to devoto 
3 to designing, if they have sufficient 
talent, 

Of the 34 in the Work Room, or Mr. Bellows’ 
Room, 

Eleven are engaged in wood engraving, under 


Mr. Baker. Of these, one entered October, 
two in December, 1851, and the rest in z 
or later. The first three have ved i 
in May; the rest, since September last. ‘Thi 
have engraved the designs for Brown’s _ 
the game of Robin Hood, sundry inal designs — 
of Mr. Billings, &, and much and prac- 
“Thirteen edin studying fi PE 
rteen are engaged in studying fo awing 
from casts, &., fitthem cither for li raphers 
or teachers. * 
Three are engaged in drawing on stone, and are 
doing very good Work. 8 8 
[Of the above, two are specially preparing for de. 
signing or drawing on wood for wood engravers, 
Ke 


ven are designing for manufacturers, and t 
are besides 2 at the Lowell Mills. Of these 7, 
or two have been at the School since its commence- 
ment, or five quarters; and the others a less time. 
They havo executed work for papcr-hangings, | 
linings, printed flannels, and other woolen cs, 
and show sufficient ability to produce good work in 
any branches, with suitable encouragement. 
In all the above branches there appear to be pu- 
ils engaged of superior talents and perseverance, | 
hose at Lowell are Pagan Ode per day, and . 
ing great satisfaction to their employers, The 
appearance of the School, the progress of the pupils, 
and the interest they take in the various e, 
speak highly for the management of Mr. Bellows 
and his assistants. n= 
Few persons are probably awaro of the diffientties 
to be overcome in establishing an institution ofthis 
kind. ‘Teachers as well as pupils are to be trained, 
experiments tried, and failures encountered, in 
learning just what can be accomplished and what 
should not be attempted; and perhaps the hantest © 
task of all is to establish relations between the pa- 
a and employers, the School and the . 
Whoever is familiar with the history of the En- 
glish Schools of Design will be sensible that what 
has been accomplished in the present eri 


must be regaded as a very encouraging 
It may be regarded as proved by this experi- 


success, 
n a 

L at there is a large class of young women 
who are prepared to pursue the practical ranches 
taught here with carnestness, and to whom the ex- 
istenco of the School is n great boon ; 

2. That there is ability enough, in a large por- 
tion of the pupils, to insure their earning u good 
living by the practice of the branches taught, and 
in some, orcven many, a very superior tulent, 
which itis important to tht e ega 
especially to all manufacturers requinng 
to foster and encourage ;— 

3, That there is the power in the School, as now 
organized, to accomplish the results aimed at, and 
extent! their benefits indefinitely, if suitably provi- 
ded with funds, ; 

‘The measures to accomplish this end seem to be 
something like the following :— 4 

1. By opening a general subscription, the pur- 
pose of which should be to agree to furnish a cer- 
tain sum annually for a term say of five years. 

2. ly an agreement amoug the subscribers that 
a percentage of their subscriptions shall be devoted 
to prizes for the bost specimens of desigus, &., in 
the various branches ;— 

3. By an understanding, among manufacturers 
of all classes requiring designs that an effort 
be made by all to keep orders standing at 
School, for designs, &,; to be neeepted, í 
only when the excellence of the work gives fall sat- 
isfaction ;— 

4. By the quarterly sitting of a committee of 
manufacturers, who shall distribute the prizes and 
examine into the means adopted for carrying out 
their intentions, 

These points could be easily arranged at a meet 
ing of subscribers, 

It is clear that the School ought not to go down 
if the means can be found to support it. And to 
ensure its success there must be some sustained 
interest, upon the part of employers of such labor 
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as the School may be expected to supply; and an 
assurance, for a term of years sufficiently long to 
get it rooted, that the funds required, say between 
two and three thousand dollars per annumn, (which 
are understood to be nearly half the current expen- 
ses, of the School the other half being furnished by 
the pupils) shall be supplied. 

It is intended that application be made to the 
present 8 for an act of incorporation, to 
enable the Institution to hold propery which itmay 
acquire, and to place it on a solid basis. 

SAMUEL LAWRENCE, 
R. M. MASON, 
EDWARD AUSTIN, 
J. J. DIXWELL 
C. II. MILLS. 

Boston, Jaxuany 28, 1853. 


>. — — — 
From the New York True National Democrat. 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


There is no subject which more deeply concerns 
the happiness and well being of mankind, than the 
condition of women in society. Wherever her 
position is exalted, there we find an elevated state 
of society and of public morals ; let her condition 
be-degraded, and invariably a low state of moral- 
ity will exist. In speaking of the employment of 
women, it is not our intention to dwell upon the 
useless occupations to which females in fashiona- 
ble life, are frequently devoted, in which their time 
is spent only in manufacturing gewgaws to orni- 
ment the person and administer to their personal 
vanity, whore no thought, reflection, or judgment 
is required. ‘This is only wasting time on empti- 
ness and frivolity, which ought to be devoted to 
the cultivation of the mind, and in the free exer- 
cise of the body, It is a vice as well as folly to 
spend time in such useless employment, If the 
female sex would only know, with what contempt 
all men of good sense look upon such frivolous 
nonsense, they would seek oceupation more in ac- 
cordance with the dignity of human nature, 

Both extremes of society are equally in a false 
position, so far as their condition and employment 
are concerned, The lady of fashion, who is pos- 
sessed of nerves so weak and delicate that she is 
ready to faint with affright at the buzzing of a fly, 
and the sickly, emaciated seamstress, who is com- 
por to toil sixteen or eighteen hours a day to 

cep herself, and others dependent upon her, from 
Starving, are equally in a wrong position, equally 
opposed to the laws of nature, and the laws of God, 
But it is of those who toil, the victims of ponury 
and misfortune that we wish more particularly to 
notice at this time, 

A cotemporary has justly remarked : 

“That the scarcity of employments for females 
in England, and as a consequence in America 
where we so blindly and subserviently imitate 
everything English, has ever been a subject of 
grief to the philanthropist and the christian, On 
the continent it is otherwise. There the females 

rform the duty of shopkeepers, booksellers, and 
in nearly all the thriving mercantile establishments, 
the daughters are nearly as useful and as fully en- 
gaged as the sons. Hence though there are idle 
and good-for-nothing men enough in France and 
the low countries, there are few idle women. 

In England and America we find female em- 
ployments far more circumscribed. We find stout, 
strong, hardy men in the shops of linen-drapers, 
haber-dashors, hosiers, grocers, book stores, dry 
goods stores, &., nearly all the occupants of which 
on the continent are filled by women. The Eng- 
lish and American custom in this respect, is n con- 
stant theme of remark and astonishment with the 
foreigners who visit us. Itis inquired, what be- 
comes of our women, and it excites no surprise 
that the degraded portion of the sex is ten times more 
numerous in proportion, than tn those countries where 

females find employment suited to their strength, and 
Jor which they receive an adequate compensation.” 
Vitally important as this subject is, it seems to 
have been almost wholly overlooked. Amidst so 
many institutions and reformations, this matter 
scenis to be one in which much good might be 
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substituted for extensive and deep seated misery. 

It is quite unnecessary to en here upon the 
cares and responsibilities created in families by the 
dependence of girls, and the want of suitable em- 
ployments for them ; while to describe the compli- 
cated miseries and sufferings of the fallen, would 
fill volumes with tragedies. ‘That the female sex, 
should be rendered more independent in the means 
of obtaining a livelihood, will not be denied; by 
having suitable employment, virtue and happiness 
would be generally increased. 

Now, what lan can be adopted to remedy these 
difficulties ? © first plan grows out of the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case, and the present con- 
stitution of society. They might, in a great men- 
sure, become their own physicians, 

Delicacy does and ought to forbid them from 
communicating at all times with a male physician, 
It is a well known fact that hundreds of lives are 
lost aunually from commendable reserves in this 
respect. If women would make themselves ac- 
quainted with diseases aud their remedies, if insti- 
tutions for imparting a knowledge of physiology, 
anatomy, &c., could be established for females, 
10,000 of the sex might derive independence from 
the advising and prescribing in disorders of females, 
and particularly m diseases of children, where such 
woful failures are so frequently made at present. 

We hope soon to see this good work effectually 
commenced. 

Fifty thousand retail stores in our large cities 
and towns ought to afford employment and good 
wages, for 100,000 women. The employment of 
50,000 men now engaged as tailors, and other sim- 
ilar light work, might be advantageously filled by 
women. Bookbinding, in nearly all its branches, 
might be given up to fomales, Watch and clock 
making, are also admirably adapted to the female 
sex, and might employ some thousauds more, En- 
graying and similar callings might be surrendered 
entirely to female artists, which would still swell 
the number of those profitably and agreealle em- 
ployed. Asaccountants and book-keepers, females 
would stand unrivalled, and this would give em- 
ployment to some thousands more. We would 
drive men from most of the easy employments 
within doors—those employments especially which 
rightfully belong to the other sex. 

Thus we have pointed out to our readers, the 
means, which, if adopted, would suve thousands 
from wretchedness if not vico. The object is well 
worthy the attention of the philanthropist, and we 
hope soon to see the time when there shall be a 
radical reformation on this subject. Weare aware 
that many may treat this 5 8 Jceringly, aud 
hence nothing is done. But woe are serious in call - 
ing public attention to it, At present untold evils 
exist, and deep seated misery and wretchedness 
prevails in multitude of homes. Is itnot then our 
duty to endeavor to save the better portion of our 
race from the terrible doom of poyerty and misfor- 
tune, with all its horrible tmin of ills? Can this 
be done if it is not attempted? And can it be at- 
tempted if it is not touched with an earnestness 
befitting a question of so much importance ? 


For the Una, 
NOTES FROM THE WEST.—NO. 3, 


The N. V. Tribune, after describing the exter- 
nal surroundings and internal developments of a 
good many farm houses in “old N. England, and 
new N. Connecticut,” gives utterance to the fol- 
lowing remarks and queries: 

“Yet it is not necessary to go to the woods for 
specimens of want of rural taste ; they are as plen- 
ty as blackberries allover the country. The ques- 
tion is, how shall this evil be corrected ? for cor- 
rected it must be before a starting point of intel- 
lectual or agricnitural improvement is reached. 
You might just as well think of civilizing a naked 
savage without first clothing him, as to make first 
rate citizens of those who live in houses as naked 
as the savage, of all that should, or would, if they 
were rightly taught, adorn the homes of those who 
own the soil they till.” 

Why, it is one of the easiest things in the world 
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to solvo neighbor Greeley's problem, theoretically, 
leaving its practical solution to be evolved, as it 
will be in time, when the mass of mind becomes 
sufficiently developed and matured to understand 
10 matter in all its generalities, bearings and de- 
tails, 

In the first place, seenre to every one a home 
let every one dwelling upon this broad and beau- 
tiful carth, where 


“Millions of acres want hands, 
And millions of hands want acres,” 


be entitled to a bit of land upon which they can 
plant a “family tree,” feeling fully assured that it 
will never be uprooted by sacrilegious hands until 
they pass around to an cternal home in a better 
world. There is nothing like « consciousness of 
having a way of one’s own for enlarging a heart, 
whether it is naturally littl and mean, or large 
and gencrous ; and for expanding a brain, whether 
it is naturally small and obtase, or capacious and 
comprehensive, There is no rest so sweet and re- 
freshing to a cultivated heart and soul as that 
which is found beneath the shelter of one’s own 
roof, when its external surroundings and internal 
developments nre arranged with an eye to health, 
comfort and beauty. No bread is so sweet as that 
which grows upon one’s own soil; and no ong can 
sọ casily vindicate his right to “life, libertyand the 
pursuit of happiness,” as an owner of the soil 
which furnishes the material for his daily bread. 
What cares he for speculators and monopolists ? 

‘or he can snap his finger in their faces while 
saying My bread and butter is beyond your 
reach. I will vote as I please, and worship my 
God, according to the dictates of my own con- 
science I” While the toiling millions are peering 
tremblingly, yet hopefully into surrounding dark- 
ness, asking for light, for that light and knowledge 
which will enable them to assume the dignity of 
manhood, and go forth from the dreary wilderness 
of poverty. “Give them no light,” says the spec- 
ulator and monopolist; “keep them down, for they 
are born to toil and suffer; while I, by my supe- 
rior cunning, am enabled to ride over them rough- 
shod, and make thom contribute to my conveni- 
ence and self-interest. Let them haye no light 
and knowledge; for it is for my interest to keep 
them in the dreary wilderness of poverty—their 
necks beneath my foet.” 

Ah, selfish and sinning man, when God asks 
concerning thy brother man, what answer can you 
give? How fong shall the strong be permitted to 
oppress the weak, and make them subservient to 
their own ignoble purposes by holding them as 
within a net! 

Mem, While granting that owners of the soil 
enjoy more rights than any other class of peaple, 
or might if they possessed the 8 information, 
taste and energy, I rather doubt the oxpedicney, 
for obvious reasons, of their availing themselves of 
their right to locate the pigs-trongh by the front 
door steps; or to make a barn-yard of the high- 
way by the front gate, 

And, now, in the second place, woman’s social 
position has a great deal of influence upon the 
surroundings and contents of farm-houses, as woll 
as all other houses—much more than casual ob- 
servers imagine it has, If her taste was oftencr 
consulted and gratified in household and door- 
yard comforts and adornings, what a genial and 
eantiful change would be coming over these lit- 
tered and shadeless yards, and these habitations 
which look so cheerless and desolate—just as if the 
children were saying—“We stay here because we 
must, and not because we love to; and we will get 
away just as soon as we possibly can!” A friend 
says that most of these mon are given to rather 
slovenly habits indoors as well as out; and thinks 
I tomyself, n good many women are afflicted in a 
similar way. However, I am fully convinced that 
“exhibitions of rural taste” in the surroundings 
and adornings of houses and yards would be ten 
times moro frequent if women were permitted to 
make suggestions on the so ie ote her 
suggestions were received by a kindred heart, in- 
stead of being thrown away upon a gizzard. 
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Um not going to have all tho brush in the 
country piled on to my farm!” snarled ont farmer 
Subsoil, ns he tossed three beautiful young olms 
which his children had procured to adorm the fow 
feet of ground which they usnally played upon 
when permitted to play at all, over into the ligh- 
way, “with a vengeance,” as Aunt Katy said. 
Now, that pale, submissive, worn out looking wa- 
man, standing just within the doof of that habita- 
tion which looks so lonely and cheerless, without 
even a solitary tree or shrub for a companion, 
while she regards the children with a sad, syinpa- 
thizing expression, which scems to say, you should 
have fifty trees instead of three, if I could only 
have my way about it, is Mr. Subsoil's wife—ac- 
cording to law; but future development must de- 
cide the question as to whether she was such ne- 
cording to gospel. Well, she had, as she said, al- 
ways been trying to got her husband to set out, or 
to fe her and her children set out some shubbery 
anid trees; because the sight of them always gave 
her such a comfortable, cheerfal and home-like 
feoling, But Mr. Subsoil, whose litart scomed to 
he as cold aud sterile as his subterrancan name- 
sake, insisted that they were of no consequence— 
exhausted the soil—took time to set them out— 
and want of no use to nobody or nothing; besides, 
it was woman's business to stay in the house and 
work, and net be lazing abont out doors, looking 
at posies and trees and such useless sort of trump- 
ory. So Mrs. Subsoil submitted to her hushand’s 
superior power —fecling all the time that he be- 
trayed a deplorable lack of light and knowledye— 
and knowing very well that a nocessity of her na- 
ture, a love of the pure, the good and beautiful of 
earth, could never he gratitied, nnd that she must 
live on with a lonely, sore feeling at her heart so 
long as she was the wife of Mr. Subsoil, according 
to law: Had lie been her huashand according to 

1, would ho not have consulwd and gratified 
ier taste and feelings so faras thomeans for doing 
so were at his command, focling that it was a plea- 
sure, and nota burden to idoso? 


Is it any wonder that children go out from such 
homes with their natures dwarfed and crooked so 
that thex cannot expand into a vigorous and noble 
manhood? Ts it not both «a shame anda sin to 
perpetuate such a system, resting, us it does, npon 
the pillars of ignorance? When the woman's 
rights“ movement brings forth its legitimute fruits, 
ns it will in dus time, and woman takes her proper 
place by man’s side, us his equal and companion, 
socially, morally and intellectually, “the homes of 
those who own the soil they till,“ will indicate, in 
external surroundings and internal developments, 
that woman's love of the pure, the genial and bean- 
tiful things of carth, has been consulted and grati- 
fied to a rutisonable degree. And thore will be no 
more pig-troughs located by the front door stops; 
and no more “hard cider” drank to make men ir- 
ritablo, arbitrary and exacting ; and, consequently, 
the women cross; and “Caudle Lectures,“ the 
cause of them being removed, will le as secure ns 
husband's necording to gospel. 
And, now, neighbor Grecley, having solved your 
problem, theorctically, lot me ask, inay not its 
ractical solution be brought about hy throwing 
ight, knowledge and human rights broud cust 
among the mass of mind, irrespective of sox 7 
Wannrer N. Tornny. 
Ohio, August 15, 1853. 


Taratke RoyAt.—Mns. Srina. This 
fascinating actress has been so successtiul in hor 
delineation of Peg Woflington, that she has 
played that character every niglit this week, 
and repeats it again this (Saturday) evening. 
On Monday and ‘Tuesday evenings, she appears 
in another original character of her own—the 
Countess d'Autreval, in the new comedy of 
“The Ladies’ Battle,” and also ina new farce 
called “ Love aud Charity.” On Wednesday, 
she playsin another new vomedy, entitled “The 
Rights of Women. —Liverpool Times. 
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THE UNA. 


8 8 CONVENTION. 
Jontinued froin paye 139, ~ 
ad he be a true oker Toribio ‘truth, he will thank 
us for showing him he was wrong. Let us be our 
own cave-takers, aiid let every man an woman so 
couduct himself or herself, that cach may 65 away 
carrying in his heart that best treasure, self-respect. 
[Loud e 

The meeting then adjourned till 10 o'clock next 
morning. 


Srconp Day—Mornixe@ SESSION. 

Tho forenoon session of this Convention was st- 
tended by a larger andicnce than has hitherto as- 
semblod in the forenoon. 

Mrs, Morr, the President, opetted the meeting 
hy a speech, in which she confuted and explained 
away the Scriptural texts usually brought forwant 
und misinterpreted to bear against the Woman's 
Rights Movement. 

Mm. MANIA E. Gage deemed tho pan of hold- 
ing Conventions in large cities a happy one, as it 
cuablod the press to disseminate trac reports of the 
Arguments advanced in favor of the cause, befors 
the masses of the nation. 

The three great resourecs for industrial females 
hitherto, have been washing, serving and teaching ; 
but in cach of these three oceupptions the progress 
of the age is offvcting groat changes, Fornone of 
these labors is u snfliciont recompense given, and 
all are passing ont of her hands, 

The first aim of Woman, in her opinion, ought 
to be improvement in her social aud physical con- 
dition, based on physical comfort. 

In point of equity, our divorce laws ure not us 
far advanced as those of Mahommedan countrics. 
There, if tie husband sue for divorce he is under 
the necessity of restoring the dower; but in Chris- 
tint America the husband retains the wife’s dower, 
and even ifsho be the innocont party, slie receives 
neither property nor children, untess by an express 
decree of court, 

The principal objections for refusing woman po- 
litical rights, are, “what has woman to do with 
pores 2” as they would be too degrading to her. 

think Ihave fully shown what woman has to do 
with politics, and as at present conducted, they aro 
degrading to man, Politics are degrading when 
one party or the. olor will grant privileges to u 
clique of men—whether religions or otherwise—on 
cousileration of their influence over the votes of 
unſontunnte men, whom poverty and ignoranco 
havo placed in their power. 

Mrs. Nicnors, Editér of te Windham County 
Democrat, said that Man liad Already found a 
method by which to cnuble Woman to influence 
the destiny of Institutions which are dstablished 
for pecumary purposes, In the Banka of this 
county—in the Bank of England, which ‘could 
overturn with dase every European throné—in the 
East India Com any, Which rules over the millions 
of Hindostan, Women held shares, and possessed 
a powerequal to that of Man. She HSARA that cre 
long Man would find a right Womanly way by 
Which to cnable her to affect moral, intellectual, 
and ‘sovial, as woll as commercial interests. 

In order that women might effect fs end, it 
was necessary to possess the right of voting. She 
wanted this right hecause in consequence of not 
possessing it she could Mot protect herself und 
children; because she did not possess the power 
which as a mother onght to belong to her. 

Woman's property was given by tho laws to her 
husband ; her children belonged to and could be 
claimed by their father, however brutal and de- 
graded he might have become, 

Sho alluded to the argument regardine thoin- 
dclicacy of woman appearing at the bullotbox, be- 
canso these vowdied always askembled there, 
When women in Amerſen Were universally well 
treated in Church, on the traveling conyvevance, 
andin the public meeting, what dangor was there 
of hor being maltreated at the polls? She believ- 
ed that it ns just because women were notat the 
polls that disonlir reigned at the booths. There, 
as dhe where, it was not gooil for man to be along. 
Applause. 
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After some comments on the ¢ 
Divorce she resumed her gent. 
. C. C. Bunten spoke next; on 
mot hy u storm of hisses. Me said ; 
herd who seem to wish to push our 
than eren wo desire, and to sho 
have o right to appear before a 
Last night some one in the audienee 
reasons why women should vote; more 
have heen given, but 1 will recapitulate them 
ments bridily, 3 = 

Mr, Burleigh did so in a forcible and eloqu 
strain. : 

Dr, II. K. Roor took tho platform, and propo: 
to give three reasons why men should, and w 
women Should not vote. Tat, Because there ix a 
original command of God that mon shontd rul 
20, Because of man’s superior strength ; sd, man 
votes that is reason enough why woman shonld not, 

Aux. Parken took the stand and made f 
remarks about the fall of Man, that seemed o 
pertinence to the subject before the Con ven 
which then adjourned to 3 P. M. 4 
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‘The firstspeaker was Miss Lucy Stone: Shosaj 

T was very glad to hear the objections: 
they were probably of weight—to the mind ¢ 
objectors and others. At ie Worcester Con 
tion, n woman said there were, shé thon 
things wrong in Woman's position, but 
ed, fear of the’ Scriptural evidence against 
will replyin order, Thie first part of the 
related to physical weakuess on the part 
man. But are not men carried to he polls? Th 
should prevent their voling by a like reason, M 
tellcetnal weakness was objected. Now, wh 
the meusure of the intellectnal strength ge 
use franchise weight, and who shall deter 
measure? 

In the course of lier remarks Miss 
read the following letter: 


Worcester, Tuesday, Sept. 

Dan Fisso: You are aware tint priva 
ties alone prevent my prolonging my stay in Ne 
York during the season of the Womans Ri 
Convention. But you know also that alm 
hathies are there. T hope you will hate i 
8 of the frends of this g 
mohi—the most important movement of thee 
ry—aud tliat you will niso assemble a good dany 
ofits opponents during the disenssion. P 
from some stich opponents I might obtain answers 
to certain questions which now harass my mind, 
such as the following: ee ae: Š 

If there be a woman's sphere and n man’s sphere, 
1 has not woman an equal voice in fixing the 

imita? f 

If it be unwomanly for a girl to havo a whole 
education, why is it not unwomanly for her to 
have cven a half one! Should she nor be teh 
whore the Turkish women ont left? 

If “women. have sufficient political influence 
through their husbands and brothers’ how is it 
that the worst laws aro confessedly those relating: 
to female property? 2 

If “politics ure necessarily corrupting,” ought 
not good men as well as good women to ort- 
ed to quit voting! yee 

If Horace Mann's theory be correct, tat none 
should be appointed jurors bnt those whose geen 
pations fitthera to understand the matters in dis. 
pute, where is the propriety of impancling g jury 
of men to deville on the right of a divorced mother 
to her child! i eo, 

Tf it be proper fora woman to open her lips in 
public to cing nonsense, how enn it be improp 
for her to open them to speak sense 7 ah 

These afford a sample of the questions to whith 
J have been trying in vain to find an answer, If 
the reasonings of men on this subject area Mir 
specimen of the masculine intellect of the Nine- 
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teenth Century, I think it is certainly quite time to 
call in women to dò the thinking, 
Yours, respectfully and cordially, 
Miss Lucy Stone. T. W. Hicorxsos- 
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Miss Soyourssn Truru, an old colored wo- 
man, of whose history we yesterday published an 
account, was received with a shout of laughter, 
ironical applause, and cries of “whew!” Ke. She 
wondered that men should come to a meeting, and 
when their mothers and sisters asked for their 
rights—they could ask for no less—should hiss 
them like suakes or geese, Iam, said she, a na- 
tive of New Vork; Iwas born in it; Iwas aslaye 
in it, and, therefore, I feel at home in it. 1 am an 
American, and Leome forth to speak in behalf of 
the Rights of Women jron of laughter] I 
know that when a colored woman rises to speak, 
you feel hissing and tickling-like, but I donot care. 
T know a little mite about the Rights of Women, 
and 1 want to throw my mite into the scale when 
itis moving, Shë spoke of the great difference 
between past and present times. When the daugh- 
tor of Herod asked for a favor from her King, he 
answered that whatever she asked would be grant- 
ed unto her, oven if it was a half of his kingdom. 
But now, when women asked not for the halfof a 
kingdom, but for the least they could ask for— 
their rights—the men hissed them like snakes or 
geese. She was sorry to think that there were 
such short minded men alive as those who were 
hissing her. She pitied them, 


Rey. Mr. Piervonr said, that a woman at this 
hour occupied the throne of the mightiest king- 
dom on the globe, One handred and fifty mil- 
lions of the human race submitted to hor sway 
Had she any right to sit there? [Cries of“ No,” 
from the gallery.] No? The dissentients had one 
hundred and fifty millions against them. [“ How 
many have the Women's Right's friends against 
them?” | Tf, then woman has the right to ocenpy 
the highest functions in the great State which 
modern ages have scen, on what ground can her 
excinsion from lower offices bo defended? He 
came not to advocate any specific right, But wo- 
man has the right to a considoration of the ques- 
tion of what Rights she has and ought to have. 

If woman went out of her sphere in addressing 
men in public, more than one-half of the Chris- 
tians of the present day were believers in a lie? 
Did not the Catholies pray for the intercession of 
the mother of Jesus Christ, our Savior—to a wo- 
man? [Cries of No!" “Nol? “Yes!” and 
confusion.) If Mary should intercede for human- 
ity she would evidently be going outof her sphere. 
This argument created great noise and confusion. 
A few further remarks were made and the rever- 
end gentleman concluded. 


Mrs. Sevrance was the next speaker. She 
maintained that the fundamental facts and facul- 
ties, the higher and more essential attributes which 
makeup the accepted definition of humanity in 
our day, are identical in both sexes—are no more 
confined to one sex than to ono nation, 


Pavrisa W. Davis offered the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted by the Convention, A 
committee was then appointed to prepare the ad- 
dress, and send it to the National Convention for 
signatures. The Committee proposed were Mrs. 
Lucretia Mott, Ernestine L. Rose, E. C. Stanton, 
C. H. Dall, Franceska Matilda Anneka, and Pau- 
lina W. Davis: 

Resolved, That inasmuch as our movement is 
designed to benefit, not America alone, but the 
whole world, a committee he appointed to issue an 
address from this Convention to the Women of 
Great Britain and the Continent of Europe, setting 
forth our objects, and inviting their co-operation 
in tho same. 

W. Liorp Garrison seconded the motion, and 
said, I doso because the subject is, like all strug- 
gles for liberty, of universal importance. This is 
a struggle for the race, sublime as the world itself. 
One great proof in its vor is that, though this is 
aun open meeting, free for discussion, there has not 
heen n sensible man to come here aud offer one 
reasonable argument against our principles. This 
canse takes hold of heaven and reaches the throne 
of God. 
= a Convention adjourned to half past seven, 
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A PAPER DEVOTED TO TILE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Yesterday evening being the last sitting in this 
City of this Convention, the approach to the Tab- 
ernucle was througed long before the hour appoint- 
ed for opening the doors, and considerable excite- 
ment seemed to prevail. At about 7 o'clock the 
‘Tabernacle doors were thrown open and the rush 
for tickets and admissions by the anxious throng 
could only be equalled to that on a Jenny Lind 
night. The building, capable of holding some three 
thousand persons, was immediately filled to excess, 
and all the principal promoters of the movement 
took their places. 

Mrs. Morr, the President, moved that the reso- 
lution which we lately published be adopted. 

‘This motion was carried. 

Mrs. Martis, of this State, was then introduced 
to the meeting by Mrs. Mott, and with cousidera- 
ble difficulty commenced her address. 

She had a sense of rectitude written on her 
heart [cries of “ Time's up,“ “ That'll do,” which 
were quite insuflicient to stop the speaker, who 
continued steadily to follow up her discourse des- 
pite all the hisses and groans, which of course 
made it impossible to hear her even at the Report- 
ers’ table,] Jeremy Bentham, the famous writer 
on political ceonomy, admitted the right of wo- 
man to vote, as he said, after a long consideration 
of the subject. 15 Why can’t you change your 
voice?) Nobody had any objection to Queen 
Victoria, and she would ask whether the Queen 
was unwomanly when she went to the House of 
Commons, or when she went to the Crystal Pal- 
ace to open it. Yet Victoria was a wife and a 
mother like themselves (the speakers.) |Loud 
hisses, groans, laughter, tigers and demoniac 
sounds from the galleries.) But while Jeremy 
Bentham admitted the right he thought it would 
be inexpedient to give them the exorcise of it. It 
was said, too, it would be taking woman out of 
her sphere. 

Cries were then heard of “Phillips,” “Phillips,” 
Mr. Wendell Phillips being upon the platform, but 
he did not come forward and the lady proceeded : 
Woman, said she, does not own anything; she 
does not own her property, her earnings, her chil- 
dren, or her name. A drunken husband may 
squander all. Does any one suppose if we had u 
share in making them the laws would be thus. 
The great Maine Law would be excented. [Hisses 
and yells, 

Mrs. Morr then came forward and said the 
speaker would not leave the stand on account of 
any demonstration of that kind. 

Mrs. Manrrix continued and went on to remark 
that it was an anomaly that a foreigner landed 
here so ignorant that he could not write his own 
name, but remaining here for five years could voto, 
butan educated American woman never could. It 
was truo they were ignorant of party politics as 
party questions, but that would make them better 
yoters. The speaker then retired amid cries of 
Go on!” “Nol” „No!“ 

Mr. WIND RL Porres came forward, and 
many called for him while many on the other hand 
hooted and hissed ; upon which Mrs, Rose called 
upon the Mayor and police to preserve order in the 
meeting, as they had undertaken to do. Order 
being partly restored Mr. P. continued: Yon are 
making a great deal better speech than I could for 
the rights of woman. ‘The very fact that u con- 
vention of this kind can’t be held in the City of 
New York is the greatest proof of the necessity of 
such n convention. The time had beon when oth- 
er reforms had been met in just such a way as this 
is. 

Lucy Sroxr now presented herself, and was re- 
ceived with a tempest of cheers, hisses, groans anil 
stamping. Amid much interruption she perse- 
verod by making an eloquent and touching appeal, 
as follows: 

Men! yon show that the ground we take is only 
too well chosen. We miglit have expected that 
the memory of a mother, perhaps cold in her graye, 
would lend you for her sake, to hear those who 
speak of wrongs done to the sox she belonged to! 
[Uproar.] We have sat here for two days and 
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told you how woman is robbed of her property, 
hor rights, her children; how labor, remunerative 
enough to sustain her, is shut out from her; we 
have pleaded for your sisters and your daughters; 
and here is the result—the issue for the present. 

We hold in our hands the rod with which if we 
but smite, the waters of healing will gush forth for 
us. 

In the name of the Convention, I thank those 
who havo patiently heard us. We ask them to 
take to their homes whatever word of truth the 
have hoard here; to give it a lodgment in their 
hearts ; and whateveris worthy of being announced, 
we ask them to spread abroad ; and wo shall have 
a Woman's Rights Convention in New York, less 
disturbed than this, when mothers shall have 
taught their sons to act better than those who are 
here to-night. [Cries of * (Good.“ 

Rey. Axrorxerte L. Brown presented hor- 
self, and was, if possible, received with more tur- 
bulence than Lucy Stone, Tho greater part of 
her address was scarcely audible, owing to the up- 
roar, but she held steady to her purpose and fin- 
ished her address. 

ere a Mr. Elliot jumped on the platform and 
claimed to be heard against the principles of the 
Convention. He was applauded and hissed, and 
spoke as follows amid a scene of the most outra- 

ous confusion, making himself audible by shout- 
ing at the top of his voice, thus: 

J asked last night for three solid arguments 

A Voice—Here is the champion of rowdics, 

Elliot—Thbis is the uncharitable judgment passed 
on a stranger. 

Lond cries for Burleigh.| 

fere the uproar became terrific; shouting, 
screaming, laughing, stamping, cries of „Bur- 
leigh,” “Root,” “ Truth, “Shut up,” “ Gree- 
ley,” “Go to bed,” prévonted anything being 
heard or done in order; and the Convention broke 
up amid the wildest uproar, the following resolu- 
tion being passed: 

Resolved, That the members of this Convention, 
and the audience assembled, tender their thanks to 
Lucretia Mott for the graco, firmness, ability and 
courtesy with which she has discharged her impor- 
tant and often arduous duties. 

The meeting finaily adjourned, and the large 
audience slowly retired. 

[Report of the N. X. Tribune. 


Miss Dix, whose philanthropy in the cause of 
the insane has made her calcu, is now nt 
Nantucket, for the purpose of examining the life 
boats there, and devising means of aiding ships 
wrecked npon those shores, She is also engaged 
in collecting funds for providing life boats for Sa- 
blo Island. 


It is as hard to receive the words of wisdom 
from the ungentle, as itis to love or even recog- 
nize virtue in the austere.” 


Says an ancient philosopher, “Had I regarded 
the vicious with eee 1 had never gained 
one to virtue. Had I viewed them with contempt, 
I had never sought to gain one.” 


“Pray young man, if you want to be a philoso- 
pher, never find an oye for painting, a finger for 
music, or a brain for poetry. Any ono of these 
will keep a man from wisdom, : 
— — — 

THE LITTLE PILGRIM: 
A Monthly Journal for Girls and Boys. 
EDITED VY GRACE GRERNWOON, 
PAPER, under the above title, will bo pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, on the first day of Oc- 
tober next. 

In size und general character, this publication 
will resemble Mrs. Margaret. D. Bailey's lately 
discontinued Lricnd of Youth, the place of whic 
it is designed to take. 

Terms,—Fifty cents a year, for single copies; or 
ton copies for four dollars, Payment invariably 
in advance, 

All subscriptions and communientions to be ad- 
dressed to L. K. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia, 
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From the Yates Co. Whig. 
THE PEASANTRY OF ENGLAND. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


The peasantry of England, 
The merry hearts and free ; 

The sword may boast a braver band— 
But give the scythe to me! 

Give me the fame of industry, 
Worth all your classic tomes ! 

God guard the English peasantry ! 
And grant them happy homes ! 

The sinews of old England ! 
The bulwarks of the soil! 

How much we owe each manly hand, 
Thus fearless of its toil! 

Oh, he who loves the harvest free 
Will sing where’cr he roams, 

God bless the English peasantry, 
And give them happy homes ! 

God speed the plough of England! 
We'll hail it with three cheers: 

And here’s to those whose labor planned 
The all which life endears ! 

May still the wealth of industry 
Be seen where'’er man roams ; 

A cheer for England’s peasantry! 
God send them happy homes ! 
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A Fexate EON AUT KILLED 1x FRN E. A 
balloon ascent took place at Mont-de-Marsan on 
the 20th, a young woman of 21 years of age, named 
Emma Verdier, the daughter of a gardener, being 
the wronaut. The balloon rose most evenly and 
majestically, and as the weather was perfectly 
calm no apprehensions were entertained of any ac- 
cident. The next day, however the inhabitants 
were much shocked at learning that the yong wo- 
man had fallen to the ground in about two hours 
and a half after the time of the ascent at Montes- 
quion, a village 60 miles distant, and was killed on 
the spot. From what was afterwards ascertained, 
it appears that some haymakers, near Montesquion, 
were startled at seeing a white body fall to the earth 
ata short distance from them. They found it to 
be the body of a young woman dressed in white. 
She had fallen head foremost, and her scull was 
split open. Atno great distance was to be seen 
the anclior of the balloon fixed in an oak, a long 
pices of rope being attached to the iron. The 

alloon was also seen rising rapidly and floating 
away. It is supposed that on the young woman 
attempting to eflect her descent, the anchor caught 
in the tree, and the rope then breaking, gave such 
ashock to the wickerwork basket in which she was 
sitting, that she lost her balance and fell out, — 
Nothing has been heard of the balloon.—Galig- 
nani’s Messenger. 
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A VEGETABLE “ SNAKE.”—Yesterday, we 
were shown aremarkable specimen of a species 
of cucumber (not edible,) called the “snake 
cucumber,” which had been grown in a stove in 
the gardens of Mr. James Greaves, at Millbank, 
near Warrington, by his gardener whose name 
is Worthington. Itis very slender, but of the 
extraordinary length of seven feet nine inches! 
We believe it is to be placed somewhere for 
public view in Manchester during this day— 
Exchange, 


THE FIRST MERTING BETWEEN SCOTT AND 
THE ETTRICK Surruerp—One day, while 
Scott wasstill in Edinburgh, there came into the 
city a brawny, rough fellow, driving a flock of 
sheep. It was James Hogg, who finding him- 
self in the capital, was seized with a violent de- 
sire to see himself in print, and accordingly got 
somebody to strike off some copies of a few of 
his verses, which, however, made no sensation. 
“The Minstrelsy ofthe Scottish Border” set him 
to work at imitating the old Scottish ballads ; 
and as his efforts were warmly praised by Scott, 
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he came down again from the forest to pay his 
friend a visit. Ile, with William Laidlow and 
others, were invited to dinner. ‘The worthy shep- 
herd appeared in his ordinary herdsman’s dress, 
with his hands well tarred with a recent shear- 
ing. Not being accustomed to the society of 
“grand folk,” he had communed with himself as 
to how he should act, and had come to the con- 
clusion that he ought to copy the lady of the 
house in all things. Mrs Scott, being unwell, 
received her guests reclining on a sofa, and 
Jamie accordingly, true to his principle, had no 
sooner made his best bow than he crossed the 
room, aud stretched himself on another. At 
dinner he ate, drank, laughed, and chatted, 
amusing the guests by his strange, uncouth jokes 
and remarks, and even songs. As the good 
wine began to operate, Jamie grew familiar, and 
after tickling every body by his rapid advance 
from ‘Mr. Scott’ to‘ Shirra,’* Scott,’ Walter,“ 
and * Wattic, he at last threw the company 
into convulsions of laughter by addressing 2 
Scott as: Charlotte’ — English paper. 


NEWPORT WATER-CURE HOUSE. 
HIS Establishment, conducted by Dr. WIL- 
LIAM F. REH, is located on Washington 
strect, and directly upon Narraganset Bay. It has 
beon mictly fitted up, and furnished with conven- 
iences for invalids, who will receive every attention 
needed to promote the return of health. a20 


NOTICE. 
WE UNA will be found for sale at Adriance, 
Sherman & Co.’s, No. 2, Astor House, New 
York. jy 1. 
neor e a —.. — 

FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION. 
IDHE next Course of Lectures in this Institution 
will commence on Saturday, October Ist, 1853, 
and continue fice months (21 weeks) closing on the 
25th of February, 1854. 
FACULTY. 
David J. Johnson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Toxicology. 
Ellwood Harvey, M. D., Professor of the Principles 
and Practice of Medicine. 
Hlilbern Darlington, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
Ann Preston, M. II., Professor of Physiology. 
Edwin Fussell, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 
Mark: G. Kerr, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and General Therapeutics. 
Martha H. Mowry, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women and Children. 
Almira L. Fowler, M. D., Demonstrator of Anato- 
my and Chemistry, 

Pérsons wishing further information as to terms, 
regulations, &c., or desirous of receiving copies of 
the Announcement, will please apply personally or 
hy letter, to the Dean of the Faculty. 

DAVID J. JOHNSON, M. D., 
229 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


NOTICE, 
y B. PALMER is an agent for the Uxa in 
„ Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
Location in Boston, comer of Court and 
‘Tremont streets ; in Tribune Buildings, New York ; 
in Philadelphia, N. W. corner of Third and Chest- 
nut streets. 


A CARD. 
N RS. N. E. CLARK, M. D.,49 Hancock street, 
opposite the reservoir. At home tosce pa- 
tients from 12to 2, and from 3 to 5 P. M., unless 
professionally absent. 

Mornings reserved for visiting patients. Ob- 
stetrical and all diseases of women and children 
carefully treated, 

Boston, Feb. 20th. 
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O7 SINGLE COPIES OF 
THE UNA, e 


For sale, and subscriptions received, at tho C 
ing Room of the Post, : 


MISS M. II. MOWRY, - 

PHYSICIAN, " 

Office No. 22 South Main Stret. 

FFICE HOURS—morning, until 9 a. m. z 

from 12 m. till 21-2 p. m., and from 7 fill 9 

„ m. R 

} Patients from the country accomodated with 

board very convenient to the office. * 

Patients will be attended as they desire nt Us 

Office, or at their residence in the city or country, 100 
at any hour of call. oh 

Providence, R. L, March 1, 1853. 


Jp 
N. E. SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN | 
IDHE third term will commence Feb. 27, 1853. 

Pupils will be reecived on application atthe | 
school on or before that day, g 


Designs for Delaines, Calicos, Muslins, printed 1 


Flannels, Paper Hangings, &c., executed atthe 
school—also designs for wood engravings—vig. 
nettes—initial letters, &., Lithography and woot 
engravings neatly and promptly done atthe school. 

Thorndike’s Building, Summer street, Boston. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS TRACTS. 

HE following series of Tracts is now in pre 

and will be ready for sale in a few days, atthe 
prices named below : s 

No. I. A Discourse on the Rights and Conilition 
of Women. Third edition. By Sauunl, J. May, 
Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; by the hundred, $3 00, 

No. II. The Speech of WESETL Pirus; to 
the Convention in Worcester, Oct., 1851. 
copy, 6 1-4 ets.; by the hundred, $3 00. 

fo. III. “On the Right of the Female Sex to 
an education as thorough and extended as is provi- 
ded for the Male.” A Report, by Mrs. Paurtsa 
W. Davis, read at the Convention in Worcester, 
Oct., 1851. Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; bythe hun- 
dred, 83 00. ; : 

No. IV. “Enfranchisement of Women an ad: 
mirable article from the Westminster Review; and 
Miss Hests Protest against taxation of Women. 
Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; by the hundred, $3 00. 

No. V. The Sanctity of Marriage.“ By Mrs. 
E. Oaxes Sur. Single copy, 4 cents; by 
the hundred, $2 00. 

No. VI. Speech of Mrs. C. I. H. Nrentors tothe 
Worcester Convention, Oct., 1851, “On the 
sponsibilities of Women.” Single copy, 6 1 ets. ; 
by the hundred, 83 00. 

No. VII. Speech of Mrs. M. E. J. Gace, tothe 
Convention in Syracuse, Sept., 1852. Historical 
evidence of the talents and en of the femalo 
sex. Single copy, 5 cents; by the hundred, $2 00. 

No. VIL. “No need of a permanent ongan- 
tion”: A Letter from Mrs. ANGELINA Gain 
Werp to the Convention at Syracuse, Single 
copy, 4 cts; by the hundred, $2 00. 

No. IX. Speech of Mrs. ERNESTINE L, Rost, 
to the Conyention at Syracuse, containing her 
icism upon the remarks of the Hon. Mr, Roebuck, 
in the British Parliament. Also, the J 
of Rights, issued by the Convention of Women, at 
Seneca Falls, Sepi., 1848. Singlo copy, 4 cents; 
by the hundred, $2 00. 

No, X. Letters from Mrs. E. C. Stanton—Ist, 
to the Convention at Worcester, Oct., 1850; La, 
to the Convention at Syracuse, Sept., 1892. Sin- 
gle copy, 4 cents; by the hundred, $2 00. 

N. B. Copies of this Report, at 12 1-2 cents, 
single, $10 per hundred, and any of the above 
named Tracts may be obtained of J. E. Masten’, 
or S. I. May, Syracnse, N. Y., of Mrs. LUGRETIA 
Morr, Philadelphia; Mrs. PAUNA W. Davis, 
Providence, R. I.; Mrs. E. Oakes SITH 
Mrs. Erxestixe L. Rose, New York; Ronenrt 
F. Waxcur, Bosrox; Mrs. Eutur Rowrssox, 
Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio. Pay the postage, 
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5 THE DISAPPOINTED WIFE, 
BY LIZZIE LINN, 

: [ Coneluded.} 

5 Mr. Sneeks appeared to have a great passion 
2 for trading; but he generally made bad bar- 
1 gains. He urged the selling of the house and 
> lot in town, and the buying of a less valuable 


pes to which his wife consented. IIe sold a 
arge amount of property, and bought compara- 
What was done with the balance 


tively little. 
He was 


) 
g 

4 of funds, his companion never knew. 

) in the habit of visiting the city frequently, 
¢ which was only two honrs’ ride, by railroad, 
5 from his own home. Although he generally 
È said he should return the next day, yet he 
often staid a week, and sometimes a fortnight. 
? This annoyed her exceedingly. She knew that 
d he always went with his pocket-book well 
filled, and came back with it entirely empty; 
but she cared less for that than hisabsence, 
and the mystery that hung over his stay. 

Mr. Sneeks was not a professed gambler, but 
he played sometimes; neither was he an habit- 
ual tipier, nor notorious for his dissolute hab- 
its; still, he had his “sprees” occasionally, and 
very high ones they were. ‘These were always 
taken abroad; and then he not only spent all 
the funds hie had with him, but often involved 
himself to a large extent. In three years from 
the time they were married, he had squandered 
: not less than five thousand dollars that belong- 
5 ed to his wife. 
> What strange ideas those old English law- 
4 makers had, to write down woman among mi- 
$ nors, idiots, &c., and then not throw around 
her property the safeguards that are thrown 
around the inheritance of those classes! If she 
really is ignorant of that which pertains to her 
best interests—if she is foolish, and surrenders, 
in a dream of love, her possessions, under the 
unwarrantable belief that her future husband 
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can do no wrong—then she needs protection. 
But, instead thereof, she is entangled in diffi- 
culties, while the bad man avails himself of the 
abundant facilities offered for evil-doing. 

Mrs. Sneeks felt rather uneasy about their 
pecuniary affairs, and often said to herself, “I 
wonder whether a woman can restrain her hus- 
band from wasting her property. Perhaps I 
ought to have heeded my brother’s advice; but 
it looked so absurd.” 


CHAP. III. 


“He lacks not gall to make oppression bitter.” 


Alice had lived with Mrs. Snecks for many 
years, but at length she married, greatly to the 
sorrow of the mistress. 

“ You must go to-day, Mr. Sneeks,” said the 
latter, “and get another girl. I can do without 
no longer. I never worked half as hard in my 
life as I have the last week.” 

But week after week, and month after month 
passed, and yet no help was obtained. She 
could not go herself, she had no horse to go 
with, and Mr. Sneeks would not go. Whether 
he was governed more by avarice, or by ugli- 
ness, it was difficult to tell. Mrs. Sneeks worked 
herself down so thin that she seemed nearly as 
unsubstantial as ashadow. All through haying 
and harvesting the house was filled with labor- 
ers, and yet she did the work herself; and 
sometimes, when ready to drop down with fa- 
tiguc, with a trembling in every limb, and a 
quivering in every nerve, he would come home 
and begin to fret. 

„Come! come! isn’t dinner ready? The 
men are all waiting. J could get a dozen din- 
ners before this time. Come, boys! come! 
Put on the pudding, wife.” 

On one of these occasions, when it was ex- 
ceedingly warm, and every fibre of her system 
had been taxed to its utmost tension, he began, 
very impatiently— 

ow long before dinner will be ready? 
just tell me that.” 

“Very soon,” replied the wife; and she 
stepped the quicker, and her hands flew the 
faster. Her face was as red as the living coals, 
and the perspiration was running from every 
pore. 

Did you mend my pants this morning?“ 

„ did not, and had not time.” 

“ Time! I never saw such a slow, moping 
creature as you are! Now, I want those pants. 
I can get nothing done, unless I do it myself. 
How on earth you spend your time, the Lord 
only knows. You accomplish the least of any 
person I ever saw!” 


Mr. Sneeks, I do all that I’—— 

Her utterance was choked; she could say no 
more. The big tears chased cach other down 
her cheeks, but she hardly dared take the time 
to wipe them away. ‘Then, too, another invec- 
tive followed, which urged her onward : 

Come, dont't stop to snivel now?“ 

Presently Sneeks returned from the cellar, 
where he had heen sneaking abont to see what 
he could find amiss. His face portended a still 
heavier storm. 

“ Did you know that the beer was out of the 
barrel ?” said he, almost grinding his teeth with 
rage. 

„ supposed it was nearly gone.” 

* And yet you have brewed no more. The 
men can't drink water, you know that.” 

“Well, Mr. Sneeks, how could I brew this 
morning?“ 

“ How could you brew? I guess you will 
find out how you could. Tam not going to sup- 
port you here in idleness, my pretty lady.” 

This was too much. The poor woman 
groaned aloud, and sunkinto a chair. She was 
overpowered by his unkindness, by his re- 
proaches and threats. Her heart seemed 
crushed, and torn fibre from fibre. She was 
wholly exhausted ; her strength was all spent. 
She could not rise; she could scarcely move. 
She closed her eyes, and clasped her hands in 
agony, saying, 

Oh, God, let me die! Let me hide away 
in the grave, from this terrible cruelty.” 

Sneeks gave a malignant leer, with an ex- 
pressive ugh ? 

His wretched companion at length found 
herself on the bed. How she got there she 
knew not—she had been bewildered. Instead 
of the bland and polite gentleman she had mar- 
ried, she awoke to the consciousness that she 
was mated to a selfish, inhuman wretch—at 
heart as vulgar and profane asa Southern soul- 
driver. Her affections, all fresh and vigorous, 
had reached out and entwined themselves with 
great tenacity all around—around what? a 
monster! a vile being, who, like the venemous 
serpent, had poisoned her whole existence.— 
The earthly future looked as dark as night. She 
shrank from it; she longed to die. She saw no 
refuge now but the grave. Her situation was 
aggravated by the loss of her friends. Some 
had moved to the far, far West, others had been 
swept off by cholera, so that of her father's fam- 
ily not one remained near her—not one to whom 
she could unburden her heart—not one to give 
counsel or help. 

Mrs. Sneeks was so exhausted, that she fell 
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asleep. Then came pleasant dreams of her 
dear old home; of those fond brothers and the 
sainted mother, whose prayers appeared to her 
as holy as a seraph’s song. More pleasing still 
was the presence of her former companion. 
Charles Eldridge was with her. His arm seem- 
ed to support her. He bathed her brow, and 
leaning lovingly over her, Said“ Mary, my 
poor Mary!“ 5 5 

«Come! come! you going to sleep all day.! 
bawled out Sneeks, as he opened her door. 
s Your kitchen is in a pretty fix.” 

Unfortunate being! She was in Paradise a 
moment since, butin Pandemonium now. Her 
kitchen was in a deplorable condition. The 
men had taken up their dinner, and eaten it, 
and then left the house, with the doors wide 
open; consequently, the hens and chickens had 
feasted upon the remnants. They had scratch- 
ed the pudding-dish off the table, and an abun- 
dance of bread and meat had been dropped up- 
on the well-scrubbed floor, for the still unfledg- 
ed brood. The cat had upset the cream-jug, 
and its contents had flowed in a copious stream 
across the room. The sun was blazing with 

t intensity, and the table was black with 
flies. One would haye thought that all the 
hens and chickens, all the cats and flies in the 
neighborhood, had been holding one grand ju- 
bilee together. 

Mrs. Sneeks heard the voice of achild. It 
was Charlie Godfrey. He and his mother had 
called, and the little rogue had run into the 
kitchen, and the mother after him. The latter 
stationed herself as near the door of the bed- 
room as possible, and then relieved her mind 
ina very loud and emphatic manner. 

And so you all live together here—cats and 
hens, pigs and people. Really, father, you have 
a beautiful housekeeper. I must congratulate 
you upon the comforts of your home, and upon 
the neat and tidy appearance of your house. I 


came to pay a visit, but [see that you are poor- | 


ly prepared for company. Come, Charlie, let 
us go;” and the stately widow Godfrey walked 
to her carriage, and drove off. 

Come, Mary; why don’t you come 2” said 
Sneeks, “I want the luncheon for the men.” 

The poor victim was again trembling with 
emotion. That hateful Mrs. Godfrey! Her 
taunt was almost unendurable, 

The luncheon was procured, and Snecks 
started for the field, 

“ Now, said his wife, I must wash the dishes, 
clean up this house, brew a barrel of beer, 
mend those pants, and get supper for ten men, 
and it is now four o'clock.” 

All that work Mrs. Snecks did before she re- 

tired; but it was the last she did for six weeks. 
That night she was attacked with a violent fe- 
ver, and her life was in peril for days. In her 
lucid intervals she hoped every hour would be 
her last. 5 
_ But we cannot die when we would. Her 
time was not yet. An uutaught Irish girl was 
employed todo the work and nurse the sick. 
Jarvesting was nearly over, and she did better 
than was expected. Little attention was paid 
to the sick, but for this the patient did not care. 
“ Leave me alone, let me die!” was her con- 
stant prayer. 


CHAP. IV. 


“ Famine is in thy cheeks; 
Need and oppression stareth in thine eyes; 
Upon thy back hangs ragged misery ; 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world’s law.” 
While his wife was yet very feeble, Sneeks 
went to the city and spent several days in dis- 
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sipation and nights in rioting. At that time he 
played largely and incurred heavy debts. Soon 
after his retarn he proposed to sell a greater 
part of the farm, and urged as a reason that 
should they do so, there would be less hard 
work in the house. j 

Mrs. Sneeks was then very weak, both in 
body and mind, and she had no one to advise 
her. 

Anything, anything,” thought she, “so that 
I need not be such a drudge, and work so much 
beyond my strength.” : 

A few days only elapsed before she was call- 
ed upon to sign a deed, and she placed her 
name to the document wholly unconscious of 
the poverty to which she was reducing herself. 
The magistrate received her testimony that it 
was done of her own free will, and yet he saw 
that she was incapable of having any intelligent 
will about it. 

The following winter Mrs. Sneeks passed 
nearly alone. A man, near by, was employed 
to get wood and take care of what little stock 
they had left. This man was very unfaithful, 
and she often suffered for fuel, and flour, and 
other necessaries. Sneeks spent most of his 
time in the city, and before spring he became 
a shameless profligate. One evening, in a 
drunken revel, he fell into a quarrel. The 
combatants were separated, but the memory of 
the difficulty rankled in the bosoms of both. 
The next time they met, they drew their dirks, 
and Snecks was pierced to the heart. “ He 
died as the fool dieth.” What a load of injus- 
tice and cruelty toward her whom he had sworn 
to love and cherish—what a mountain of crime 
he-carried up to the throne of the Eternal! 

Mrs. Godtrey went to the city and buried her 
father. She apologized for his reckless con- 
duct, by saying 

„is wife was very inefficient, and had no 
power to make home agreeable. Were it oth- 
erwise, he might have been different.” 

Base detractor! Mrs. Sneeks was a genial, 
loving, faithful woman, and one in every way 
calculated to make domestic life attractive. It 
is bad enough to have the trouble without be- 
ing charged with the crime. She did not go to 
see his remains consigned to their last resting 
place; her wardrobe was too scanty. Had she 
attempted to appear abroad, she would have 
looked like a beggar. Neither did she make a 
great show of grief; still, she felt the bereave- 
ment—she was shocked, she was unutterably 
desolate. Even a broken reed, that can give 
no support, we cling to; we would not have it 
taken away. We shudder, even when the tie 
that bound us to a faithless wretch is rudely 
broken. Her heart had been rent with many 
sorrows: The current of her life, that once 
flowed harmoniously onward, through the flow- 
ery fields of love and joy, had been turned 
away backwark, and forced to channel its way 
through a dark and thorny labyrinth, downward 
and downward, to utter hopelessness and mis- 
ery. And now, oh! how chilling and repul- 
sive and solitary appeared the way. 

Legal proceedings were entered into for the 
settlement of the estate, and of all Mrs. Sneeks’s 


| property there remained only the house and 


twenty acres of land, valued altogether at two 
thousand dollars. This would have yielded 
Mrs. Sneeks quite a comfortable living, as her 
wants were few, and she might have spent her 
old age in comparative peace; but, greatly to 
her surprise, Mrs. Godfrey was the legal heir, 
Sor thus readeth the law.” An interest, simply 


| in one-third of the estate, was the scanty pit? 
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tance allowed her, whose funds had bought it 
all. a i 
Should you leave the place,” said a lawyer 
whom she was consulting —“ and I 8 9 7 you 
could not live there alone, and attend to the 
farming department—you will receive your 
share of the income from Mrs. Godfrey.” 

“ From Mrs. Godfrey! Ts my bread to come 

rudgingly from the hand of that false woman? 
God forbid that I should ever eat it! This is 
the last act of humiliation to which I had ever 
thought of being subjected. Her father has 
squandered my means; he has wrung out my 
heart's blood, and exhausted a fountain of 
tears; and that is not enough, but the law 
takes my last dollar, and gives it to her, who | 
would gladly oppress and grind me into the 
earth, as he has done. I brought to him youth, 
hope, affection all spotless and true; I brought 
a competence ; and they are all gone, Hopes 
are blasted, affection erushed, prom age is 
upon me, for even now I tremble as one under 
the weight of years, and the scanty remnant 
that is left of my means the law filches from me, 
and gives to my worst enemy ; and when Tean 
no longer work, I am to beg or to starve! Per- 
ish all such legislation!“ cried the excited wo- 
man. Oh! how cruelly hath the world dealt 
with me! Iam now homeless, friendless, in 
want—existence has become a burden, a curse!” 

Powerful emotions prevented farther utter- 
ance. : 

Mrs. Sneeks was thoroughly roused. The 
unkindness of her husband had always grieved 
rather than offended her. She sunk under it; 
she could never give the reprimand his con- 
duet so justly merited. But she had spirit, and 
all the indignation of her soul was roused on 
this occasion. No act of his had ever so vexed 
and irritated her. 

Mrs. Sneeks soon left the farm, and sought a 
home with Mrs. Day—a kind-hearted person, 
who had taken some interest in her and her 
troubles, She has now lived in that family 
several years, ostensibly as a friend, but in ré- 
ality a servant. She does a servant's work, or 
as much of it as she can, and receives wages in 

roportion. Mr. Day sometimes collects her 
income, though it is difficult to do so without a 
resort to law. Mrs. Godfrey has sent her many 
an insulting letter, one of which read thus: 

“I do wish my father could have lived un- 
married, and not left a widow on my hands to 
support. It is as much as I can do to take 
care of myself and child; so, the fewer de- 
mands you make upon- me, the better for us 
all. I presume you are able to get your own 
living.” 

With what torturing recollection did that ad- 
vice of her brother come up from time to time; 
before the unhappy and disappointed woman. 
Had she availed herself of it, Sneeks, such was 
his disposition, would have been, when at home, 
quite decent and comparatively kind; and at 
his death she would have been perfectly inde- 
pendent, pecuniarily. sig 

Reader, I have now fulfilled my commission. 
I have given you a sad tale: and I hesitated to 
exhibit to your view this dark page in human 
history. The bright and sunny pictures are 
more pleasing to us all; but Mrs. Sneeks gave 
me the leading incidents in this sketch, wit 
the request that I should give them to the 
world. She believes, with Dr. Johnson, that 
every person is bound to make some improve- 
ments in the chart of life—to pomt out the 
rocks upon which he has been dashed, and the 
shoals where he has been stranded. 
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AUTUMN—A DIRGE. 


bY ŠHELLEY. 
The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing, 
The bare boughs are sighing, the pale flowers arc 


dying, 
And the year 
On bd her death-bed, in a shroud of leaves 
cad, 


Is lying. 
Come months, como away, 
From November to May, 
In your saddest array ; 
Follow the bier 
Of the dead cold year, 
And like dim shadows watch by her sepulchre. 


The chill rain is falling, the nipt worm is crawling, 
‘The rivers are swelling, the thunder is knelling 
For the year ; 
The blithe swallows are flown, and the lizards each 
gone 
To his dwelling ; 

Come months, come away, 

Put on white, black, and grey, 

Let your light sisters play— 

Ye, follow the bier, 

Of the dead, cold year, 
And make her grave green with tear on tear. 


SPEECH OF WILLIAM H. CHANNING, 
AT THE LATE CONVENTION, 

“When 1 was returning from the first Woman's 
Rights Meeting, at Worcester, a friend said to me, 
“I intend getting up a Man's Rights Society; you 
misunderstand the matter; all the efforts of Socie- 
ty are for the elevation of woman, and man has to 
porform the drudgery. The consequence is, the | 
women are far better educated than the men.“ The 
answer was obvious :—‘ If women are, according to 
your admission, fitted for the higher plane, why 
keep them on the lower!“ My friend then went 
on to say, that the whole of this scheme was con- 
sidered to be of the most morally visionary charae- 
ter, and the proof of this fecling was the slight op- 
vosition it met, ‘for,’ said he, ‘if it were looked on 
sy society as serious, it would be at once, and for- 
cibly, opposed in the church, by the press, in all 
public assemblies and private circles? Now, the 
object of this, and all such conventions, is to prove 
that we have made up our minds as regards opera- 
tion and method ; that we have looked clearly into 
the future; and that we have at heart this move- 
ment, as we have no other of the day, believing 
that out of this central agitation of society wil 
come healthful issues of life, The inhabitants of 
Eastern India speak of a process for gaining im- 
mortality, namely, churning together the sea and 
the carth. They say the gods had the serpent by 
the head, and the devils had it by the tail, and out 
of the churning of the foam came the waters of im- 
mortality. The movement we are engaged in, 
may be typified by the Indian allegory ; and out 
of the commotion we make shall be drawn a new 
principle which shall be one of immortal growth to 
all society. 

Task you first to consider the radical principle 
Which gives life and motion to this cause. Wedo 
not assert that, morally or inte/lectually, man is 
higher than woman, or woman higher than man ; 
we merely assert, that all human beings, without 
distinction of sex, have an equal right to the de- 
velopment of their energies, and their free exercise, 
in all useful pursuits; and we challenge any man 
of sound reason and upright conscience, to show 
the falsity of the position, and to prove why a lim- 
it of development should be placed to woman 
which should not be to man, 

In the next place, we bring this principle to bear 
on all the relations of society as they exist, and 
maintain that it is only by the carrying out of this 

rinciple that justice can be done to woman. This 
act, also, stares us in the face, that, in all woman’s 
actions, she is conscious of a latent cnergy and | 
character, which comes not into external existence; 
and we perceive that, it is not owing to the want | 
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of those qualities in her, but to the want of justice 
in man, that her depressed position is to as- 
cribed ; and bringing this principle also to bear, 
we demand that, her energies, shall be devel- 
oped as God designed that they should be, that 
1 may he effective in stamping her image upon 
ife. 

Thus much for the fundamental principle. In 
the next place, as regards the differences between 
men and women, we say, that out of them grows 
union, not separation. Every organ of the body is 
double; in the pulsations of the heart a double 
machinery is used,—there is a double auricle and 
n double ventricle. It is so in the inspirations 
which flow from God to society; they must pass 
twice,—once through the heart of man, once 
through the heart of woman; they must stream 
through the reforming and through the conserva- 
tive organ ; and thos, out of the very difference 
which exists between man and woman, arises the 
necessity for their co-operation. It has never been 
asserted that man and woman are alike; if they 
were, where would be the necessity for urging the 
claims of the one? No; they differ, and for that 
very reason itis, that only through the action of 
both, can the fullness of their being find develop- 
ment and expression. We know that woman cx- 


| erts an influence on man, as man does on woman, 


to call forth his latent resources. In the difference, 
we find a call for union. And to this union wo 
perecive no limit; on the contrary, whatever ne- 
cessity there is for the combination in the private, 
there is the same necessity for it in the public 
sphere, 

In the next place, we assert that our view of 
this principle is justified by all the experience of 
history, and especially by the history of this Chris- 
tian civilization of which we are members, and 
amid which we were bred. ‘To bring out its full 
moral tone,—to make tho law of love the law of 
life,—the full influence of woman must be evolved ; 
and, coming to our own form of civilization, which 
is republican, we ask any man of honor and of 
common sense,—should not the government grow 
outof the consent, judgment, and conscience of 
the whole people? Should there be a systematic 
exclusion of one half! Should taxation press 
equally on the whole, and yet representation be 
accorded only to one half? 

It is said man is the representative of woman. 
Then let him give a doable vote; let him carry 
with him the meaning and the requirements of 
woman, and shape one of his votes accordingly. 
This is only common sense, and all else is preju- 
dice, Thus much I have said as to the historical 
view of the question, 

And now I will meet the two great objections 
made. It is not objectionable, it is said, that wo- 
man, in some spheres of life, should give an cx- 
»ression of her intellect ; but, on the platform, she 
oses her character of woman, and becomes inci- 
dentally masculine, Just observe the 8 ab- 
surdities of which society is guilty. The largest 
asscmblies greet with clamors Jenny Lind, when 
she enchains the ear and exalts the soul with the 
sublime strain, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ 
but when Mrs. Mott, or Miss Brown stands with a 
simple voice, and in the spirit of truth, to make 
manifest the honor duc to our Redeemer, rowdies 
hiss, and respectable Christians veil their faces ! 
So, woman can sing but not. speak, that “ our Re- 
deemer liveth.” Again; the great men of our 
Jand do not consider it unworthy of their charac- 
ter to take from Ellsler what she makes by the 
mere movement of her limbs, by a mere mechani- 
eal action, to aid in erecting a column to commem- 
orate our struggle for liberty, The dollars are re- 
ecived and built into the column; but when Mrs. 
Rose, or Mrs. Foster, who feels the spirit of jus- 
tice within her, and who has felt the injustice of 
the laws, stands up to show truth and justice, and 
build a spiritual column, she is out of her sphere! 
and the honorable men turn aside, and leaye her 
to be the victim of rowdyism, disorder, and law- 
lessness! It is not out of character that Mrs. But- 
ler should read Shakspeare on the stage, to large 
circles, The exercise of the voice on the stage is 
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womanly, while she gives out the thoughts of an- 
other; but suppose (and it is not unsapposable) a 
living female Shakspeare to proppar on a platform, 
and utter her inspirations,—dclicacy is shocked, 
decency is outraged, and society tums away in dis- 
gust! Such are the consistencies of society! 

‘This is simply and merely prejudice, and it re- 
minds me of the proverb, “If you would behold 
the stars aright, blow out your own taper.” Tsay 
there is a special reason why woman should come 
forward as a speaker; because she has a power of 
eloquence which man has not, arising from the 
fineness of her organization, and the intuitive pow- 
er of her soul; and I charge any man with arro- 
guance, if he pretend to match himself in this ro- 
spect, with many women here, and thousands 
throughout our couutry. (Hissing.) I take it, the 
hissing comes from men who never had a mother 
to love and honor, a sister to protect, and who nev- 
er knew the worth of a wife. Woman's power to 
ent to the quick, and touch the conscience, is bean- 
tifully accompanied by her unma*ched adaptation 
to pour balm into the wound; and though the 
flame she applies may burn into the soul; it, also, 
affords a light to the conscience, which never van 
be dimmed. 

There is an exquisite picture by Retsch, which 
represents angels showering roses on devils; to 
the angels they are roses, but the devils writhe un- 
der them as under fire. On sinful souls, the words 
of women fall as coals from the altar of God. And 
here let me offer my humble gratitude to the wo- 
men who have borne the brunt of the test with the 
calm courage which the woman alone can exhibit ; 
to the women who have taught us that, as daugh- 
ters of God, they are the equals of his children ey- 
erywhere on earth, 

Let me add another word upon this interference, 
or rather, entrance, of woman into the sphere of 
politics. Asa spiritual being, hor duties are like 
those of man; but, inasmuch as she is different 
from man, man cannot discharge them; and if 
there be any trath in holding, (as our institutions 
do,) that the voice of the whole is the nearest ap- 
proach we canmake to eternal truth, we, of course, 
cannot arrive at it, till woman as well as man, is 
heard in search for it. 

God, not man, nor herself, made her woman: 
there is nothing arbitrary in the distinction; aud 
let the true woman go where she may, she will re- 
tain her womanhood. We wish to sec her enter 
into politics, not to degrade herself, but to brin 
them up to her own level of simple-heartedness and 

urity of soul. Can man'ever raise them to that 
ofty height? Never! woman alone can do it~ 
it is a work reserved for her, and by her and her 
alone will it be done. 

Whose exploits leave the brightest lines of mor- 
al courage on the historie page? Those of wo- 
inan! When the French had broken through the 
barriers, the maid of Saragossa rushed to the 
breach. The demand of the invader came to Pal- 
afox, and he trembled ; but whatthe heart of man 
was unequal to, the courage of woman could per- 
form, and the’ answer of the heroic maiden was 
War to the knife !’ And so, always when man 
has faltered, woman, carnest and simple-hearted, 
has answered, War to the knife with evil! (A 
frightful yell from the gallery.) I perecive my 
friend is anxious to hear a woman speak to him as 
only a woman can. I will soon give way and let 
him be gratified: but, first, I will tell him an an- 
ecdote. A woman once told me she never saw a 
horse so wild that she could not tame him. I 
asked her how, and she answered, ‘simply by 
whispering in his ear.’ Our wild friend in the 
gallery will probably receive some benefit from 
listening to the voice of a woman—if his cars be 
only long enongh to hear lier.“ 


The advent of the virgin woman into society 
through common rights, such is the grand fact 
of the age. It is this fact, alone, that will con- 
stitute the reform of our era. 


Pure love is regeneration. 
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STRAY LEAVES,FROM A SEAMSTRESS’S JOUR- 
NAL.—NO. 5. 

1846.—Last night I sat up all night, to read a 
new book, “ Woman in the Nineteenth Century, 
by Miss Fuller.” 

Mrs. W. came in to direct about her work, she 
held this book in her hand; I cast upon it many a 
longing look ; perhaps she saw this, and purposely 
left it for me. I did not ask for it; not once in 
my four year’s struggle with the world have I asked 
a favor, for well I know the distrust and cold- 
ness with which we are looked upon; but oh! this 
hungering and thirsting for reading, for a knowl- 
edge of what is going on in the world, it is becom- 
ing irrepressible. 

This book marks an era in my life. It is as 
though on its journey I had set up a white stone, 
to signify a night of rest,a day of thought, a 
glimpse of the divine life. 

I shall never know the author of this work, but 
she is interested for women, and is groping to the 
light, that she may aid them, may do them good. 

She is the child of genins, and as such, must be 
an idealist; a veil is between her and the rude, 
practical, every-day working world. She may 
write, and teach, and call herself a laborer, but 
this brings her only into distant relationship with 
us. 

Oh! if she would but come into our attics, our 
cheerless comfortless homes, where there is noth- 
ing beautiful, where the pure air of heaven visits 
us but scantily, and the sun only glances in to 
make our poverty the more apparent; if she would 
see us toiling fourteen and sixteen hours out of 
the twenty-four, and living on, with no hope for 
the future, combatting hand to hand, with our des- 
tiny; if she would look into the eyes, and down 
into the souls of the hundreds of pure young girls, 
that thirst for the bread and water of life that the 
heart demands, she would find an inspiration for 
her genius which would give it untold power. She 
would then realize how difficult, how almost imposs- 
ible is self development, where there is only the 
means of keeping soul and body together. 

Ah! would that in her picture gallery there were 
a niche filled with the sewing girl, pale and thin, 
her throbbing head and trembling heart, with its 
seed of death fast germinating, sitting alone, grief 
stricken and sorrowing, her weary fingers plying 
the needle faster, and yet faster, then, then me- 
thinks, she would bend her genius to open to us 
some new avenue of industry, some mode in which 
we might have our bread made sure, without such 
incessant, wearying toil. 

This book is for the educated tew, it is rich in 
classic lore, and though there are many expres- 
sions of universal sympathy, it fails in practicality, 
and will be useful only to one class. 

It is not every woman who has power, that can 
assert herself. This Miss Fuller sees, and de- 
mands help for such, but she points to nothing 
new; and we ask who will open the way for us“ 
Who will give to those who have artists’ souls, 
{and such there are) the means to attain? Who 
will, to the weak and desponding, simply point the 
way to what the soul craves ; for even such have 
strength acquired in toil which could conquer 
mouutains, if hope but beckoned them onward. 

Miss Fuller claims the right for woman 4 be 
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and to do whatever she has the desire to do, and 
the ability to accomplish. This may be talked a 
long time, but it yet remains for strong women of 
genius to devise the mode, and to go forward and 
do something which will electrify the world. Wo- 
men, such as have no need to toil for their daily 
bread, must do this and leave open the way for 
others to follow, 

Such women, if they ever rise, will be the benc- 
factors of the whole human family. 

Were I a woman of genius I would aim higher 
than the pen; in this practical age I wonld strike 
for freedom for woman with some bold stroke ; as 
Tam not, and am only a Pariah among my sisters, 
I will sew on and speculate ; but I will carry out, 
very soon, toward Maria L., a pleasant thought 
that has been dwelling with me for days. This is 
co-operation., Why should she and I keep separ- 
ate fires, or none at all, during the cold winter that 
is approaching? Why should she sit alone when 
my room will hold her, and she could help me. 
And then I like her cordially ; she is refined, gen- 
tle, unobtrusive, earnest, and industrious. Now, 
if two can thus combine their interests for econo- 
my, why not more? Why could not a dozen join 
their slender means, and make shirts and caps, or 
any other articles demanded in the market, and 
have the profits ? 

I speculate and desire, perhaps some clear 
thought will dawn upon me at some time. In the 
meanwhile my eyelids droop and grow heavy with 
sleep, so thon sole confident of my thoughts, my 
aspirations and desires, adieu. 

Oct. 12.—This morning, when I threw up the 
window sash to air my room, a bird, a gentle 
robin, came to it, and began to sing its cheerful 
song. Pretty creature, how your sweet notes 
brought before me shady groves, green pastures, 
and murmuring brooks. The song woke Mary 
and Ella and they flew to see the visitor. How 
charming, they both exclaimed, to haye a bird to 
feed. Sister will you let us keep it? and Ella 
took it in her little soft hands, and gave it bread 
erumbs from her lips. The bird nestled in her 
bosom and chirped as it would ask for care. It is 
ours is it not? It came to us. Oh, I wonder 
who tamed it. My dears, I think it belongs to the 
old lady in the court; I have seen it there often, 
and I must take it back to her or she will mourn 
for it. They both looked sad, but yielded at once. 
They seem to have learned the lesson of “doing 
unto others as we would they should do unto ns.” 

When ready for school, they bade the bird fare- 
well, with tearful eyes. After they were gone, -I 
took it and went to the room of the old lady ; there 
hung the empty cage, and there stood the empty 
bed. The poor woman was at rest, her body was 
already in the rough coffin, provided for such as 
her, 

The poor old woman was a sub-tenant, and her 
landlady a fierce, red faced woman, with a dirty 
cap, a tattered gown, and a voice harsh and grat- 
ing, met me at the door, and began, here's a pretty 
mess, “Old Miss Jackson has gone and died, and 
she hain’t left half enough to pay me the rent, to 
say nothing of my trouble.“ 

“Tow much is due vou!“ 

“Near about three dollars on the rent, and that’s 
a good deal for poor folks to loose, and then 
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for a week I have took all the care of her, made 
her gruel, and what not.” 2 
“Who has paid her rent? Surely she has not 
paid it herself. She could not earn it? 
“Well there was a young man, a nephew, op 
somebody who used to come and see her, but] 
have seen nothing of him lately.” i 
“I suppose you take her things!“ 
“Yes, that I shall, and T shall sell them too to 
the highest bidder.” i 
“Will you sell me this bird!“ i 


“Well, I don’t exactly care about selling that, 
for my children want it; but then I will for the 
money down.” f 

Poor birdic, I would gladly free you from the 
hands of those rougħ uncouth children and from 
the tones of that woman’s voice ; bnt I dread the 
price. n 

“Tt is considerable trouble to feed and take cary 
of a bird, I remarked, but I will give you iifiy 
cents for it.” 

“Not J, indeed. Sell the bird for fifty cents ? No, 
not one cent tess than a dollar will I take for it.” 


And a dollar I gaye for it, shrewdly suspecting 
all the time that notwithstanding her outery, sho 
knew well where her rent was coming from; but 
the bird is mine and my little sisters will be so joy- 
ful, thonght I. 

About three o'clock, nearly time for the children 
to come, I heard a strange step upon the stairs, 
the sharp rattle of a cane on the wall, a Whistle, 
and the squeaking of boots. What can this mean, 
thought I? 

A knock—the door opens, and in walks an ex- 
quisite, with moustache and goatee, cut in the“ 
latest style; hair dressed and perfumed; lemon 
colored kids, patent leather boots, and a swat 
cane, an enormous seal ring, a dazeling fob, with 
charms enough upon it for the nation, 

“Very comfortable room, Miss.“ 

“Yes.” 

“Called Miss for my rent—find your name on 
rent roll—forget it now.” 

“By what authority do you call for the rent, sit 
it is not due yet for more than a week, and L hape 
always paid it to Mr. W., who has himself called 
regularly. A 

“Ahem! Yes, but you see Miss, the old gov- 
ernor is gone, and I am his legitimate, natural 
heir at law. Understand don’t you, and I inteni 
to have the tenants chalk over in advance. 8 
raise the rent on this, ’pon honor, can't afford to 
let rooms like this for five dollars.” 


Hereupon he opened the bed room door, “bed 
room too, yes, must have seven dollars for these 
two rooms.” 

But, sir, they are very small, and on the third 
floor, the rent is all that I can afford. 

“Then you will have to tramp; the old governor 
was too lenient, pon honor. Ishan’t have enough 
to support me at this rate,” 

At this moment the children came in, and he 
seated himself, threw his chair back against the 
wall, broke two holes in the plastering, knocked 
off the ashes from his cigar on my table and began, 
“denced hot up here.“ 

“You are probably not accustomed to small 
rooms and confined air.” 
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“Well, no, pon honor, rather small quarters.” 
All this time his eyes were fixed upon Mary. 

“Come Miss, these your children, ch?“ 

“They are my sisters.” 

“Come, come, don’t be so deuced dignified, I will 
tell you what T will do. Promise to give me the 
tall one there for my wife, you know, (and here he 
Icored at me) and you may have the rooms for the 
old ront, for I know the governor was a little hard.” 

My eyes opened upon him with a look of utter 
amazement. Could this puppy, this shadow of a 
man, made ap by the tailor, hair dresser, and hat- 
ter, mean to insult mo. The room grew oppres- 
sive to me, and my tongue refased utterance ; 
twice I assayed to speak, but could not, when he 
began again. Deuce handsome gal, pon honor, 
don't often see such eyes. Come old one, what 
say, I’ve got the fastest horse, the Wandsomest dog 
and house of any fellow about town, and 1 shall 
want the handsomest,”” 

By this time my voice had returned, as also my 
presence of mind, and I felt that I would waste 
neither anger nor politeness upon him, and so broke 
in upon his wants by saying, “your language and 
presence, sir, hive become exceedingly irksome, 
and you will do me the favor to leave immediately. 
Your rent will be sent to you, and these apart- 
ments vacated without delay thereafter.” 

“Oh! don't want you to leave on no account.” 

“You will oblige me by leaving hero, sir.” 

“Oli, no hurry, Miss.” 

Trose, opened the door, and pointed to it with- 
out uttering one word, and lie slunk away. Thus I 
ridiled myself of this nuisance, 

— pg ee 
THE EARLY LIFE OF MRS. CHISHOLM. 


England at one time abounded with a class 
among its people called yeomen, of which the 
country was justly proud In a circuit around 
their homes they were looked upon as the presid- 
ing and fostering chicfs ; their doors were open to 
the onquiring, or the weary wayfarer ; hospitality 
was their distinguishing characteristic; and the 
necdy, the struggling or the unfortunate, sought 
their sympathy, advice, or assistance—seldom, in- 
deed, kaier: Money did not form the absorb- 
ing object of their pursuit, but to tive honored and 
respected by their neighbors was the happiness at 
which they aimed. Jo this sturdy class of Eng- 
lishmen belonged Mrs. Chisholm’s father, Mr. Wil- 
liam Jones, a native of Wooston, Northampton- 
shire. Proud of his country and its institutions, 
he contributed handsomely to the “voluntary fund“ 
that was subscribed during the existing war—while 
his superior understanding and probity caused his 
advice to be sought by those who found pleasure 
in the exciting tarmoil of political affairs. A nat- 
ural, unbending love of truth gave to him a pride 


of demeanor, and also abhorrence of secrecy, that- 


Was carried into the minutest details in the gov- 
erument of his family. Thus, however young a 
child might be, it was allowed to remain in the 
apartment while important matters of business 
wore discussed, or subjects of grave political im- 
portance canvassed. On the susceptible mind of 
youth this must have produced a deep impression, 
more especially, when the child was séen to be at- 
tentive, its opinion was asked. One day this high 
minded man introduced to his house a poor maim- 
ed soldier whom he attended with respect and af- 
fection, and, calling his children, pointed out what 
obligations they were under to this veteran; he 
having fought the enemies of England amid the 
perils of sea and Jand, and sacrificed liis limbs, that 
they might live in case, comfort and security at 
home. This old soldier excited the curiosity of 
the children by descriptions of other countries, the 


beauty of the scenery, the excellence of climate, 
the abundance of food, the advantages that would 
accrue by the possession of those paradises or colo- 
nics, and the fortunes emigrants might reap. This 
event, and family correspondence with some Amer- 
ican settlers, set the busy mind of the infant Caro- 
line, the heroine of these pages, to ponder over the 
subject, and its effects are thus recollected and de- 
scribed in a letter to'a friend in Sidney. “My first 
attempt at colonisation was carried on in a wash 
hand basin, before I was seven years old. I made 
boats of broad beans; expended all my money in 
touchwood dolls; removed families, located them 
in the bed quilts, and sent the boats, filled with 
wheat, back to their friends, of which I kept a 
store in a thimble ease, 

At length I upset the basin which I judged to be 
a fac simile of tho sea, spoiled anew bed, got pun- 
ished, and afterwards carried out my plan in a dark 
cellar, with a rush light stuck upon a tin kettle; 
and, strange as it may seem, many of the idens 
which I have since carried out first gained posses- 
sion of my mind at that period; and singular as it 
may appear, I had a Wesleyan Minister and a 
Catholic priest inthe same boat. Two of my dolls 
were very refractory, and would not be obedient; 
this made me name them after two persons I knew 
who were always quarrelling and I spent hours in 
listening to thelr supposed debates, to try and find 
out how 1 could manage them; at length I put the 
two into a boat, and told thom if they were not 
careful they would be drowned ; and having landed 
them alive, knelt down to pray to God to make 
thom love cach other.“ 

An carly loss of her father caused the education 
of the mind of the youthful Caroline to devolve 
upon her mother, who was left in easy circium- 
stances, and fortunately being awoman possessed 
of surprising resolution, acute perceptions, abun- 


dant humanity and a firm reliance on the love of | 


God, the lessons taught ripened those extraordi- 
nary mental powers of her daughter so admirably 
befitting to the great works of her future destiny. 
The life of a young country girl presents bat few 
points of interest. 

The sphere is prescribed within a narrow com- 
puss, still an isolated active mind will in some 
manner develope its vital powers, and we find that 
the practical benevolence of visiting the poor and 
the sick, of advising and soothing the distressed, 
shed a lustre around the girlish days of this noble 
woman. When about twenty years of age, the 
subject of these memoirs married Archibald Chis- 
holm, a native of Scotland, and au officer of the 
Indian army. There existed in the young couple 
a sympathy of disposition most remarkable, and 
thus the husband has ever most ardently recipro- 
cated all the philanthropic aspirations of his wife. 


Female. Medical College of Pennsylcania— 
The introductory lecture to the fourth course 
of lectures in this institution was delivered at 4 
o'clock, P. M., on Saturday, at the College 
Buildings, 220 Arch street, by Dr. D. J. John- 
son, Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology.— 
A large audience was present, notwithstanding 
the dullness of the weather. 

Dr. Johnson announced that the teachings 
in this college are what are best known as the 
„regular practice,” and showed that the isms 
and pathies are all systems of practice, based on 
hypothesis, and can never deserve the confi- 
dence of the scientific physican. “Every rill of 


medical knowledge flows into the broad river of | 


medical truth ;” and continued the Dr., “if the 
charge is brought against the regular profession 
that it is slow to accept new truths, I will take 


the charge as praise. What would be the pres- | 


ent state of medical science if every wild hy- 


pothesis had been admitted without scrutiny and , 


trial? He who has the greatness to conceive a 

new truth, must also havé the strength to bear 

the travail of its production to the world.” 
The Doctor showed that the charge of illibe- 
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rality and dogmatism rests with those who adopt 
a single idea and reject all others, and gave the 
following illustration: 

“ Hydropathists do not simply claim that wa- 
ter is a good remedial agent, nor simply that it 
is the best of all agents, but that it is the onl 
agent that can be useful in curing disease, whic 
is manifestly absurd.” 

A tribute of ct was paid to Dr. Barthlo- 
mew Fussell, of Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
who was the originator of the idea of a Female 
Medical College, and from whom this college 
had its origin. The discourse was listened to 
with marked attention, and at its close the audi- 
tors were invited to visit the other lecture rooms, 
the museum, the dispensary, the laboratory, &e. 
Female education is now recognized as an es- 
tablished element of our educational privileges in 
this country, and we congratulate the communi- 
ty on the existence of a Female College where 
scientific instruction isimparted by a full facul- 
ty of competent Professors, 

Another notice, cut from the same paper, 
which we have been so unfortunate as to lose, 
speaks in the most flattering terms of the open- 
ing lectures of Miss Martha Mowry, M. P., Pro- 
fessor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
Children. Also, of Miss Ann Preston, M. D., 


Professor of Physiology. 


Tux Express or France.—The Empress 
Eugénie, it is said, is not the first bride that 
Nithsdale and Galloway have given to the Bon- 
apartes. “Jerome Bonaparte,” the Dumfries 
Courier adds,“ the only surviving brother of the 
great Napoleon, married, in the United States, 
a Miss Patterson, who was a grand-daughter of 
one Robert Patterson, better known in Scotland, 
and indeed over the world, as Old Mortality.’ 
* Old Mortality,’ by some accounts, wasa native 
Cade ters of Closeburn, Dumfriesshire, though 
according to others, the parish of Marwick claims 
to be his birthplace. At all events, he settled, 
before commencing his well-known wanderings 
renovating the tombstones of the covenanters, in 
Morton, the adjoining parish to Closcburn, and 
married one Elizabe Gray, who was for a con- 
siderable tine a cookmaid in the family of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closeburn. Old Mortality’s’ 
wile, with her children, settled in Balmaclellan, 
Kirkendbrightshire, and the third son, John, 
emigrated to America in 1776, and established 
himself at Baltimore. Jorome Bonaparte mar- 
ried his daughter. Truly, truth is stranger than 
fiction! ‘This story, with the exception of the 
last link, seems sufficiently vouched for by the 
researches of the late Mr. Joseph Train, of Cas- 
tle Douglas, the result of which Sir Walter Scott 
has embodied in his introduction to Old Mor- 
tality. —( Library Edition ofthe Waverley No- 
vels,' vol. v. pp. 5—9.) But though that intro- 
duction bears the date of 1829,it makes noallu- 
sion to the circumstance that the Miss Elizabeth 
Patterson, of New York, whom the future King 
of Westphalia married, in 1803, was the daugh- 
ter of John Patterson, of Baltimore, and the 
grand-daughter of Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick’s 
cook.” — Liverpoolt Mercury. 


Slander is more accumulative than a snow-ball, 
It is like a salad, which every one will season to 
his own taste and the taste of those to whom he of- 
fers it. 


Allexclusions established in human laws, against 
the unmarricd woman, are an outrage upon the 
Virgin, and consequently an outrage upon God. 
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FEMALE COMPOSITORS, AND OPPOSITION OF 
INTERESTS. 

A few weeks since the journeymen printers 
of Pittsburgh “ struck” for higher wages; ro- 
quiring an advance which the publishers there 
say they cannot afford at the present rates of 
advertising, the price of books and newspaper 
subscriptions, Some of the oflices have agreed 
tothe advance wages demanded, but the Cunox- 
101 E and Diseaten, the two principal daily 
penny papers of the city, have refused, and em- 
ployed women and girls as compositors instead. 
Mrs. Swisshelm, editor of the Saturday Visitor, 
has visited the composing rooms of these two 
offices, and reports them as in successful opera- 
tion, and promising admirably. 

There is of course, nothing in the undertak- 
ing itself to hinderdts eventual triumph. Wo- 
men can set types as well as men. ‘They can 
work together as well in a composing room as 
in a book bindery, or a cotton mill. They can 
go in and out of one work room as well as an- 
other, and are as capable of the harmony aud 
relations of fellow laborers, in any new occu- 
pation to which they are otherwise adapted, as 
they have proved themselves in the old and fa- 
miliar ones to have been. 

The antagoniams of interests, the competition 
for employment, or rather the selfish and mis- 
taken apprehension of such antagonism, is an 
obstacle which we are very willing to sve put to 
the proof. The resistance which opinion op- 
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ought to reppdiate such unworthy fellowship. 
It has, donbtles, generosity enough to refuse to 


| work in the same yoke with the selfish tyranny 


poses to the enlargement of woman's sphere of. 


industrial occupations, we well know is neither 
a good reason nora true one. It is not asenti- 
ment of respect, and a desire to preserve the 
delicacy of the sex, that denies us the liberties 
which the woman's rights movement is now 
claiming; and we rejoice that the facts of ex- 
perience are rapidly opening the eyes of senti- 
mental conservatism, to the truth that it is ty- 
ranny, and not tenderness, which opposes us. 

Candid men and women, who ignorantly, 
bnt carnestly, fear injury to the character of 
womanhood, from the industrial independence 
and efficiency which we urge, will soon find 
that the actual opposition in our way, is the old 
spirit of oppression, and not the old spirit of re- 
spect, which they profess. They will find them- 
selves in company with the sordid and coward- 
ly injustice, which meanly uses the feeling of 
caste, sex, and prejudice, and profanely employs 
scripture, tasto, and chivalry, to maintain es- 
tablished abuses, and crash the riglits of rising 
humanity, wherever and however they claim a 
hearing and an allowance from the world. 

The journcymen printers, and their sympa- 
thizers oppose the introduction of women into 
their work rooms really on the ground of inter- 


which is indepently claiming its aid. We will 
be glad of all success which the movement may 
achieve, but we wish that it had begun in a bet- 
ter motive, and happier conditions. We wish 
that the Chronicle and Dispatch had in times 
of peace, and from an impulse of pure justice, 
opened their composing rooms to women, 1n- 
stead of pressing them into the battle which 
they are waging with their workmen, and ex- 
posing them to the risk of consequences. 

These publishers, whatever else they may 
feel, adopt the change for the sake of under- 
working the strikers, and compelling them by a 
cheaper rate of wages than those demanded, to 
abate their terms. ‘This is wrong in principle, 
and perhaps unjust in its object, and if the wo- 
men who are substituted are made the innocent 
instruments of an injustice, it must injure their 
position and ultimate success. But it is a part 
of the misfortune of slaves to be used in this 
way to the injury of freemen. 

They must purchase their emancipation by 
the concession of some portion of their own nat- 
ural rights; and they must thereby injuriously 
effect the fair and just claims of other people. 
Very likely, if the journeymen are subdued by 
their employers, they will, as slaves must, in 
their turn become the instruments for oppres- 
sing the women again; and so besides the quar- 
rel, with whatever justice there may be in it to 
excuse the journoymen, the women will be 
turned out of the new position which they now 
fill, for the convenience of their employers. 


The conflict of wrongs, like that of errors, 
may discover the right, but it prejudices its 
claims. Such, however, are always the condi- 
tions of emancipation to an oppressed class, and 
wè have nothing but the hope that “Providence 
will bring good out of evil,” to encourage us in 
such circumstances. We would not choose to 
do evil that good may come, nor can we cor- 
dially or hopefully trust to a wrong to produce 
a right, but this is the way that the world in its 
blindess usually blunders into better modes of 
life and business. 

We cannot blame women for working for 
lower wages than men are entitled to; for until 
men generously and justly make them free, they 
must suffer from the necessities of slavery which 
they allow. 

‘There is no natural conflict between the in- 
torests of the sexes, but the working men have 
made themselves the enemics of woman’s rights, 
and they cannot escape the resulting hostility 
of women's interests to theirs. Their own 
wrong revenges itself Let them make com- 
mon causo with their sister sufferers, and they 
will find them true to the common interest. If 
they make enemies of them, enemies they will 


est; and the foolish sentiment which helps them | bo whether they would or no, 
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As the e are to me 
vention, to consider u own in 
the great interests of — and 0 
it may not perhaps be th 
large class of females, p y the / 

loved in — articular avocation, be b 
refer to the factory operatives, 

No one who is acquainted with manni 
society, and customs, and not entirely 
the interests of mankind, but rather, a 
to the world, and who sees in the distant 
development of the present germ ofthe we 
gress, but what must be deeply interested 
condition and situation, physically, ment 
morally, of the thousands and tens of thon 
America’s toiling females, who are hereafter 
come the mothers of anborn i 
tone to the sentiment of the new world, cù 
rising into existence ; or, as more popular 
mark “ They are to sway the „ india 
they constitute the power behind the throne greate 
the throne, 4 ‘ 

I would not trespass upon the 00 
ness of the Convention, if 1 ean able, 
would it he possible, in one brief comm: 
to enter into a detail of particulars, or 
portray the position of this class in them 
of view that tend to form the character, — 
object will be, to open the door of in 
ciara more capablo and efficient, shall 
investigate and solve, if possible, the 
ries of life, viz.: the source of the cv 
and unhappiness which surround us, and 
appears the Groat Author of our existence 
have otherwise. 

Not possessing the means of ascertain 
whole number who are thas employe 
merely glance at a few places, leaving you 
from thence what the whole amount mi 
course not inconsiderable. Gov. Martin, 
Hampshire, has summed up the number 
State as amounting to 10,412. This i 
many more. Lowell alone has ab 
daily toil in the factories. Now, do 
compose your Convention—are t 
crally, aware what is meant by- d 
cially in factories? Do they know that dy 
long, tedious, sultry summer's day, it ia, 
mass, (there ans some exceptions ien 
sound of the bell, at half-past 4 A. M., 
constantly, unceasingly, until 7 P. 
exception of three-quarters of an hour for bi 
and the same for dinner, to pass and repass toti 
respective boarding houses, and for their meals? I 
winter, they rise not quite so early, and work Im 
ter. Then, friends of humanity and 1 g 
need I say moro; after showing that their time + 
all taken up in arduous toil, without alluding to | 
their pont up sleeping rooms, and stinted pay, ol 
ten amounting to only a pittance, in compariot m 
with the other sox; need I say more ie £ 
to prove that there must be n great doarth ol T 
mental culture, without which, ignorance, that bana 
of socicty and corruptor of morals, has 7 
of the mind and impoverishes life ? $ 

I speak of the tendency of tho system in goner - 
al, not individual effort, of which, there ant . 
exceptions; those, who, rising superior to all bine é 
drances, and improving every moment for good, 1 
shine out amid the galaxy of mind as stars of ma 
inferior magnitude, 

Let it not be imagined, from what J have said, 
that I scorn ator, or would wish to have our A 
ican women fold their hands in idleness! no, 
otherwise, I believe it to be the first preat bler 
sing to mankind, and that without it we should be 
untitted for the great and trying duties of life, and 
that to the laboring class of both sexes, wo ever 
had and ever shall 3 to look for the true reform» 


or. 5 
But that system of labor which requires all of a 
perina time as well as strength, mn ultimately 
produce a deteriorating influence g. 
and mentally, And is woman that “ 2 “fe 
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güe" being, she is ever represented to be, “ too fra- 

ile to engage in any of the active duties of life,” 
s she exempt from this great law of nature ?— 
What then has the world to hope from her, if such 
is her situation, for its redemption? Will she be 
fitted to throw around home, that sphere marked 
out for her, the influence that shall redound to the 
glory of mankind? Ah! will she be able td im- 
part that physical life and mental Ape to her 
sons and daughters that shall mark their advance 
toward the perfectability of the race ? 

‘The factory operatives, at the present time, are ; 
not composed of the low, degraded outcasts, 
many imagine; neitlier aro they slaves, according 
to Scnator Clemens“ idea; but Nidy are the daugh- 
ters of Now England's farmers, mechanics, arti- 
zane, and even professional men, (although there 
are many foreigners) who lave assembled here, 
to carn by their own labor the means of self-inde- 
pendence ; or, perhaps, to insure to themselves the 
support and home, that the /aw, or will of a parent 
has taken from the daughter and given to the son! 
und they go out from these seminaries of industry 
to become helpmates for inen in various aveca- 
tions, and to fill the differont stations of life. 

Is it, then, of no Consequence what shall be their 
qualitications? All persons who have a true 
knowledge upon this subject, are agreed that the 
cifeet is deteriorating, if so, is it worthy of the age 
Is not the motto of the world “Excersior”— 
“light; more light? and shall the hundreds of 
thousands of American women be debarred from 
looking upon the enchanted signals ? 

Kiforts have been made by some reformatory 
minds, to reduce the hours of labor; yet hitherto it 
hus been rather spasmodic, confined mostly to the 
friends of political clections, and relying upon leg- 
islative action for suecess; all of which is proba- 
bly well, yot the mind of the community generally, 
aud woman especially, must be roused to the evil 
effects of the system, and the wrong which is done, 
before the redemption will come. Man mny legis- 
late, but our position reminds me of the fable of 
the giant and dwarf, “ ‘The giant fought tho bat- 
tle, while the dwarf caught the blows;“ so with 
tho operatives—they have laws made for them by 
the state, the corporation, boarding house, Ku, &e., 
hut is this Whig or that Democrat elected ? 
Pie the tariff go up or down, they receive the ef- 
oct. 

As I snid atthe commencement, I merely in- 
tended opening the door of inquiry, that the efficient 
might still farther pursue the theme, and search 
out the cause and remedy for the evil; so now I 
submit it to your consideration, hoping, trusting, 
that your wisdom will discern the beacon light of 
truth in this cause; and that you will never cease 
from the good work you have commenced, and are 
engaged in, untit every woman shull feel the great 
and individual responsibility that rests upon her, 
aud man shall everywhere recognize her as equal, 
anda co-laborer with himself. Then will woman 
linve an object before her, beside bedecking herself 
with tinsels and gew-gaws, for obtaining which, 
she will often scll her physical, mental, and moral 
life, Respectfully yours, 

AN OPERATIVE. 
— ñ́ — 


For the Una. 


My Dran Mus, Davis: 

By chance I have had the opportunity of seeing 
afew numbers of the Una, and intended before 
now to have subscribed forit, If you will send 
mo afew specimen numbers, I will endeavor to 
increase its circulation. 

The numberof those who are interested for the 
clevation of woman, is daily increasing. We be- 
gin, to some slight extent, to realize that “life 
means something. That itis charged with eter- 
nal significance.” But the elevation of woman 
socially, mentally and morally, cannot be perfect- 
cd without physical strength, and purity, While 
seers are foretelling, and preachers of the gospel 

roclaim woman’s redemption, be mine the task 
for one short moment, to show the necessity of a 
physical renovation—to speak of the importance 


of a knowledge of our own constitution and the 
laws which operate upon us, 

In this world mind depends upon the material 
organism for its manifestations. In other words 
us are the conditions of the body, so will be the 
normality, strength, and pear of mind. The 
same is truc in regard to all the moral sentiments. 
For definiteness of moral purpose, for purity of 
sentiment, and for fervid, true, religious feeling, a 
body free from disease and pain is absolutely ne- 
cessary. 1 know we often hear it said, that sick- 
ness And pain are God's agents to wean us from 
this world; to induce us to cast our trials before 
Him, and put our trast in him; and to place our 
hopes beyond this world of change and trials. In 
anawer to this, let it be suid that we need more en- 
larged, enlightened, and comprehensive views of 
religion, of Heaven, and of God. Commend to 
me that hope which needs not disappointments 
here to enable it to look with an cye of faith be- 
youd the tomb ; and to that religion which enables 
us to adore our Creator asn Being who governs 
his creatures by immutable and unerring laws. 
We need an enlarged conception of the attributes 
and perfection of God, and of our own mission in 
this life. This cannot be gained but byan enlarged 
intelligence; and this in turn depends, for health- 
iness and reliality, upon physical strength and 
purity. 

I do not make this a hobby, but when I cast my 
eyes over a group or larger assemblage of woman, 
and see so many pale, attennated features, and 
when I find so many incompetent to the ordinary 
tasks and duties of life ; the thought comes to me, 
lo! this is the point ut which to begin. And while 
we labor in various ways to enlarge the sphere of 
woman's action and usefulness, and indace her to 
realize the higher duties of life, and prepare for its 
earnestness and reality; let us also enlighten her 
as to her physical being, to gain a knowledge of 
her stracture and organism, the effects of erroncons 
habits, ahd of external circumstances, and the in- 
falibility of the laws of hereditary descent. Let us 
nid women to more light in regard to dietetic and 
medicinal reform, that their own condition may be 
improved ; but more especially that the next gen- 
eration may not be so warped and crippled, as the 
present and rising generations are. ‘Pius imay 
they present their bodies a living sacrifice, meet 
temples for the indwelling of the spirit. 

Yours in the cause of progression, 
L. A, JENKINS. 


Waterloo, June, 1853. 
äãVůꝙq)mwçWw:w-W-W-ᷣ— o — 
For the Una.” 
“ FIRST IMPRESSIONS” OF THE CRYSTAL PAL- 
ACE, ETC. 

So many folios have been written on the Great 
Exhibition both in London, and in this city, thut to 
add to these voluminous descriptions, is like carry- 
ing “coals to Newcastle,” In this newspaper age, 
even the working man often snatches his pen, and 
throws his mite into the treasury of ephemeral lit- 
erature, As to womankind, we are so accustomed 
to having our opinions, tastes, and ideas ready 
manufactured for us, that we have come to consid- 
cr ourselves, rather a fragmentary part of humani- 
ty, than an individual class, rather spectators than 
fctors, in the busy scene. Fora woman to havo 
un opinion of her own, and to dare to parade it be- 
fore the public! a working woman too—preposter- 
ous! The very absurdity of the thing prompts to 
the commission of the decd. 

My Hirst impressions of the statuary of the “ Ex- 
hibition” are decidedly anti-classical, anti-artistic, 
und barbarian; amounting to positive disgust. 
Unquestionably clothing is a decided improvement 
to the human form. I cannot but hope that some 
of the patterns of propriety who are so ineffably 
seandalized at “unbonetted and unshawled wo- 
men,“ and the Bloomer costume, will contribute 
some articles of deccut clothing to these shivering 
elligies of humanity. 

ut do T really stand before that wonder of art, 
the Gobelin tapestry? What associations of his- 
tory and romance, does itawaken! What visions 
of the Bourbon and Condé, of Richelieu, and the 
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Medicis, of the noble Knights and high-born dames, 
of mitres, and tiaras, the intriguing Premier, the 
Father Confessor, with stealthy step, and scheming 
brain, the haughty Pompadour, and lovely La 
Vallicre, of the wits and beanties of the reign of 
the “grande Monarque!“ But alas! how rudel 
is the illusion dispelled by the scene around! In 
mine ear resounds the clang of machinery, and the 
hum of these “ Western Barbarians“ this “nation 
of shopkeepers’ —this “calculating,” tobacco-spit- 
ting generation ! 
Sleep (Louis) of the Lion-heart, 
Sleep on, nor from thy cerements start," 

at this desecration of thy own Royal Gobelin ta- 
pestry ! 

I pause, and linger long, before a painting in the 
“ Dusseldorf” collection, There stands, sublime 
exemplification of Moral grandeur! the great dis- 
coverer of this western world, alone, unsupported, 
save by the consciusness of intellectual power, 
clad in simple garments, arraigned likea culprit, 


before this imposing council, composed of men 


high in learning, birth, and station. We see the 
mocking sneer of derision, the supercilious expres- 
sion of their cold, hard, selfish countenances; wo 
fancy we hear the taunting inquiry, the insolent re- 
buke, the unfecling jest, Aud on the other hand, 
we ste genius, calm, patient, triumphant! Who 
of all this innumerable throng, who pass and re- 
pass this picture, can toll one single name, of all 
that dignified assembly? yet call to vou a little 
child, and ask him the name of that poor, pale, stu- 
dent, and he will promptly answer, “ Columbus!“ 

This scene in tho great drama of life, enacted 
nearly four handred yours ngo, is the exact type 
and counterpart of one T witnessed in this city, on 
the 6th and 7th September, 1853, when a Jaree and 
dignified class of women begged the co-operation of 
men, to add the new hemisphere of mind to the 
old, and thus balance the moral and intellectual 
world. And the response was the braying of the 
“ blatant beast,” the hissing of the many-headed 
hydra monster.“ Once in years gone by, a young 
girl heard that satanic hiss, and turning hastily, a 
cold shudder thrilled her frame, for sho saw the 
glittering eyes of n noxious reptile. Ter ineau- 
tious fect were near the den of a serpent, Advo- 
cates of woman! ye have disturbed a nest of sér- 
pents! Why should thoy not hiss. 

September, 1853. 

— — — — 
CieveLann, Sept. 9, 1853, 
Mus. P. W. Davis, 

Dear Madam :—Enclosed you will find one dol- 
lar for “ The Una.” Please send to “ H— E. 
R , E——, Ohio,” 

I have just laid down the Daily Tribune, of Sept. 
Sth. Idare not express myself as I could at the 
conduct of men, so called, in their efforts to pre- 
veut woman from urging her God-given rights, to 
choose ler plan, and fulfill her highest and holiest 
mission. 

The day is at hand when priests and other men 
will not quote the language of Paul as addressed 
to the women of the first century, as applicable to 
those of the present. 

An honest reader of Paul’s exortations (oft re- 
peated) would conclude that there was reason to 
caution women, and men foo—for vice makes im- 
modest men as well as women—but to apply the 
luiguage to the woman of to-day, is an insult to 
every intelligent mother, daughter and sister, in 
the land. 

It would scem that there are men and pricsts 
who fatten on woman's wrongs, rights and tears, I 
bid you a hearty God speed in your noble offort to 
bring out, to the fullest extent, woman’s true na- 
ture. I am most truly yours, R. R. 


JUNIA. 


Tun Laps Turstxa Docrors.—A Cincin- 
nati exchange says: “ The success of Dr. Caro- 
line Brown in the practice of the medical profts- 
sion, has already had a sensible effect on the ladies 
in the country round about Cincinnati. Six young 
ladies, of good families and superior education, 
have applied for admission to the Eclectic Medi- 
cal College at the approaching term. 
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MOBS. ` 

“Can our free thoughts be crimes, or carth 
have too much light ?" 

The Conventions held during the two first 
weeks of September last, in New York, will be 
long remembered for the riotous misconduct of 
which they were made the occasion. The whole 
World’s Temperance Convention was not dis- 
turbed by disorderly conduct, and none of its 
proper aims and uses were injuriously affected 
by it; but the (half) World's Temperance Con- 
vention and the Woman's Rights Convention, 
were at times scenes of outrage and confusion, 
that have had few parallels in the history of 
reformatory enterprise in this country. In the 
former the delegates themselves including the 
clergymen and professional advocates of the 
good cause, were the most conspicuous, if not 
the only rioters engaged. 

It was not a band ofoutsiders inimical to the 


reform, who mobbed the members here, but it 
was eminently and mainly the men upon the 
platform—the officers and leaders of the mect- 
ing!! The body of the delegates by their votes 
upon several test questions, and by their con- 
duct generally, did what they could to preserve 
theintegrity and order of the Convention. The 
president again, and again, ruled the questions 
of order, raised by the disorderly, in favor of 
right and propriety, but was compelled at last 
to call in the police, not to arrest intruders, but 
to turn the Convention itself out of doors. This 
single fact, along with the circumstances which 
required it, settles the question of culpability 
against the men bound by every consideration 
of honor and decency, and by every obligation 


of conventional duty, to maintain the dignity 
and propriety of the meeting. It was not Cap- 
tain Rynders and his myrmidoms, but the Rey- 
erend Marsh Chambers Hunt, and their abet- 
tors, who mobbed that assembly. 

At the Woman’s Rights meeting, we had the 
genteel vagabonds to deal with who usually do 
this sort of work ; but badly as they behaved, they 
were still less troublesome to us than were their 
clerical and respectable protot ypes to their own 
Convention. There is at least this difference 
between the common place rowdyism of the 
vicions, and that which is extemporized for 
the occasion by gentlemen, that, the former has 
some relieving humor in it, which abates its bru- 
tality, but the latter is purely malignant, aud is 
unmitigated by any of the pliabilities of com- 
mon human nature. Miss Brown’s trials and 
treatment were that much worse than the an- 
noyances of the women in their own Conven- 
tion; that their disturbers have not the servile 
press and sacred pulpit, so deadly set for the 
continuance of the outrage, its defense and jus- 
tification, after the violence was perpetrated, as 
their clerical and gentlemanly fellow-workers 
have for their service, We accept our share 
of the mob's favors with due thankfulness for 
all the difference in our favor. But to be the 
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occasion of disorderly conduct, however inno- 
ceutly—to be the object of a riot, without even 
the least complicity, to be only the aggrieved 
sufferer by it in a matter to which we are 
prompted by considerations of public duty, ex- 
poses us to the complaints of the inconsiderate, 
the ill advised, the timid, and all who cannot 
feel the urgency of the motive, or estimate the 
yalue of the ends for which the risk is volun- 
tarily encountered. Such censure is a part of 
the cost and consequences of conscientious en- 
terprise in unpopular reforms, and adds the 
worst of the penalties which the true and brave 
spirits of the earth must count upon us as the 
immediate return for the discharge of their 
duty. 

Let the censorious who do not approve the 
violence of ruflianism, reflect that they in fact 
give it all its real force by so far endorsing it as 
to condemn its objects for affording it pretext 
and opportunity. Let them remember that 
“whosoever will live righteously, shall suffer 
persecution” and give every instance of its in- 
fiction in favor of the sufferers. 


Tn the matter of women’s yoluntary exposure 
of themselves to the risks of public ill treatment 
in the discharge of benevolent and conscien- 
tious duty, there is this additional burden to the 
load of reproach that the world lays upon the 
heads of its redeemers generally, that beside 
the indiseretion and folly of persevering against 
the world's opinion in the hard service they 
render, itis held to be unwomanly, improper, 
indelicate, and injurious to the character of the 
sex. That fecling which is called taste or decor- 
um, and held to be closely allied to modesty, 
dignity and feminine sensibility, takes offence 
when they are the actors and sufferers, 

Now we confess that the virtues which secure 
the practical duties of life, are not more precious 
to us, than the refinement of feeling and sensi- 
tiveness of womanly instincts in which they 
have, as it were, their flowering in the female 
character ; and if there is one sacrifice more pain- 
ful than another in all that we must bear in this 
service it is the censure that touches us here ; 
and we appeal to those who. have the power to 
inflict it for due consideration of the necessity 
that is laid upon us. A woman best knows 
what it is in rudeness, disrespect and violence 
that most offends and wounds us. The defer- 
ence every where accorded in publie to the 
presence of women, shown by the restraint 
which it imposes upon rudeness and licentious- 
ness of word, act and demeanor, is the acknow- 
ledgment of our position and standing in public 
estimation. Wher this is denied, when these 
propricties are outraged, we feel it like person- 
al contamination, like moral degredation, like a 
stain upon our pure name. Something of the 
offensiveness intended attaches to the subject. 
We feel dishonored in some sense by the assault 
and can scarce rid ourselves ofa certain feeling 
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| world all that we suffer in the hard service. — 
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of loss arising out of the mere fa 
be the subject of such wrong. There 
tity of sweetness that one feels ought 
own defence; and violence to it alm 
peaches its conceiver's integrity. 
who have not the convictions of duty wh 
us to the encounter, and those who be 
the courage themselves to dare, or 
to endure it at least notadd their: 


heroes of humanity have been co 
obliquy, and their persons outraged; yetme 
regard them all the more highly 


indignities generously borne for our s: 
The whole matter between us ando 
sors, narrows itself down to this are the w 
we oppose real? Ought they to be reme 
Does public opinion need to be enlighte 
and aroused concerning those : 
our appeal to be effectual, be carried 
public? If these things are so, no or 
owes the like duty with ourselves, and 
nothing and makes no trial of the me 
the position to condemn our method, 
one cannot say that the enterprise 
can be relieved of its unpleasant incit 
will they undertake to say that our labors 
be fruitless of good or fail at last to repay 
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Presbyterianism, Methodism, Temperance, 
Le., have all been exposed to the per utions 
of the vulgar, and the censure of the respectable 
but they have all nevertheless 
with those classes which were once ther ene- 
mies and opponents, and their earliest advo- 
cates are no longer charged with the indiscre- 
tion which was unadvisedly alleged against 
them in their day of trial. i 

Will the women of our day lay up for them- 
selves the late remorse that follows all who des- 
pise and resist the good they approve, for the 
pain and shame and reproach which it must en. 
counter before it can win its final triumph. 

Think of these things, sisters of ours, and 
hinder us not. If we must fill up the wont oper 
which you may walk to victory, scorn not th 
bridge that carries you over the ditch. 


LORD PALMERSTON, HOME SECRETARY FOR 
ENGLAND, ON:THE EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 
At a small town in Derbyshire, England, Tear 
some property of Lord Palmerston’s, which he im- 
herits in right of his wife, his Lordship has recent: 
ly laid the foundation stone of a building which 
is to serve for an Infant's School, a Mechanic's In- 
stitute, and a Savings Bank. In the speech he 
made on that occasion he thus remarks on the Ed- 
ucation of Women, f 
“There is one thing still wanting to compl 
the institutions of this town. I mean a Le 


the education of girls, There is an excellentho 
school, but there is not yet a similar es 


for girls. Now, gentlemen, it is well shown | 


the education of women, is of the greatest impor- 
tance to society, Men may be indeed the rough 
stones of which the fabric of society ia built—they 
are the strength and the resisting portions of that 
fabric; but women are that finer coment without 
whith these rougher ingredients would not find 
onder, or consistency, and without which there can 
be no beauty, no firm, no lasting endurance.” 
“We all know the important influence which is 
exerted by women upon the welfare of men, 
whether it be in the capacity of daughters, of sis- 
ters, of wives, or of mothers; and therefore inde- 
pendently of any regard for the fairer sex—a re- 
gard, however, I am persuaded, all whom I now 
address feel in the strongest degroe—(a laugh)— 
the most selfish consideration, a single regard for 
ourselves, a mere regard for man abstracted from 
and independent of woman, ought to lead us to en- 
deavor so to mould and educate the rising genera- 
tion of the female community that they may be as 
woll fitted as it is possible for gool training and 
instruction to make them to perform the various 
duties of life in the capacities of daughters, sisters, 
wives, and mothers. T therefore commend to your 
consideration—though it forms no part of the in- 
stitution now abont to be established: Icommend 
fo your anxious and earnest consideration the cs- 
tablishment of a girl's school also at Melbourne.” 


This will do for an English Lord, hut we demand 
to be educated because we arc human beings, and 
are accountable for the gifts given us and not be- 
canse we aro the appendages of man in any of our 
life relations, either as wife, mother or daughter. 
In all we claim for woman, individuality as man 
understands it for himself. 
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Dignity or an Inpian Cin. We donbt if 
the annals of ancient history furnish a reply sur- 
passing in eloquence and grandeur the following, 
from an untutored savage; 

As Tecumseh proudly approached, General 
Harrison rose to receive the Chief, and pointing to 
a bench prepared for the purpose, said— 

“Your white father requests you to be seated.” 

Tecumseh cast upon the American General a 
look of unmitigated scorn and indignation. 

“You, my father?” said he. “No! The sun,” 
pointing to that luminary in the heavens, “is my 
father! The earth,” pointing to the ground, “is 
my mother! And,” throwing himself on the 
ground, “I will rest nowhere but on her bosom P’ 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE NATIONAL 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS" CONVENTION, 
Teld at Cleveland, Oct. Gih, 7th and 8th. 


1. Resolved, That by Human Rights we 
mean Natural Rights, in contradistinction to 
conventional usages, and because woman is a 
human being she theretore has Human Rights. 

2. Resolved, That because woman is a hu- 
man being and man is no more, she has by vir- 
tue of her constitutional nature, equal rights 
with man, and that state of society must neces- 
sarily be wrong, which does not in its usages 
and institutions afford equal opportunities for 
the enjoyment and protection of those Rights. 

3. Resolved, That it is the coolest assump- 
tion for man to claim the prerogative of deter- 
mining the sphere of woman ; and that he is ad- 
ding insult to injury, when he denounces her 
as unwomanly, and condemns her as “unsexing 
herselt” if she ventures to pass over the limit 
he assigns her. 

4. Resolved, That the Common Law by 
giving to the husband the custody of his wife's 
person does virtually place her on a level with 
criminals, lunatics and fools, since these are the 
only class of adult persons over whom the law 
makers have thought it necessary to place 
keepers. 
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5. Resolved, That it it be true, in the lan- 
guage of John C. Calhoun, “that he who digs 
the money out of the soil hasa right to it against 
the Universe,” then the law which gives to the 
husband the power to use his wife's earnings, 
makes robbery, and is as mean as it is unjust. 

6. Resolved, That woman will soonest free 
herself from the legal disabilities she now suffers 
by securing the right to the elective franchise, 
thus becoming herself a law maker, and that to 
this end we will petition our respective State 
Legislatures to call conventions, to amend their 
constitutions so that the right to the franchise 
shall not be limited by the word ‘male’ 


7. Resolved, That there is neither justice 


nor sound policy in the present arrangements | 


of society restraining women to so comparative- 
ly narrow a range of employments; excluding 
them from those which are most lucrative; and 
even in those to which they are admitted, 
awarding them a compensation less, generally 
one-half or two-thirds than is paid to men for 
an equal amount of service rendered. 


8. Resolved, That although the question ofin- 
tellectual strength and the attainments of women 
has nothing to do with the settlement of their 
rights, yet in roply to the oft repeated inquiry, 
“Have women by naturd the same force of in- 
tellect with men?” we will say, this inquiry 
never can be answered till women shall have 
such training as shall give their physical and 
intellectual powers as full opportunities for de- 
velopment by being as heavily taxed and all 
their resources as fully called forth as are those 
of men. 

On Wednesday evening Wm. Lloyd Garrison 
presented the following sevies of resolutions to 
the Convention : 

1. Resolved, That the natural rights of one 
human being are those of every other; in all 
cases equally sacred and inalienable ; hence, the 
boasted * Rights of Man,” about which we hear 
so much, are simply the “ Rights of Woman,” 
about which we hear so little; or, in other words, 
they are the Rights of Humankind, neither af- 
fected by nor dependent upon sex or condi- 
tion, 

2. Resolved, That those who deride the 
claims of woman to a full recognition of her civil 
rights and political equality, exhibit the spirit 
which tyrants and usarpers have e in 
all ages towards the mass of mankind—strike 
at the foundation of all truly free and equitable 
government—contend for a sexual aristocracy, 
which is as irrational and unjust in principle, 
as that of wealth or hereditary descent, and show 
their appreciation of liberty to be wholly onc- 
sided and supremely selfish. 

8. Resolved, That for the men of this land 
to claim for themselves the elective franchise, 
and the right to choose their own rulers, and 
enact their own laws, as essential to their frec- 
dom, safety and welfare, and then to deprive all 
women of all these safe-guards, solely on the 
ground of a difference of sex, is to evince the 
pride of self-esteem, the meanness of usurpation, 
and the folly of a self-assumed superiority, 

4. Resolved, That woman, as well as man, 
has a right to the highest mental and physical 
deyelopement—to the most ample educational 
advantages—to the occupancy of whatever po- 
sition she can reach in church and State, in sci- 
ence and out, in poetry and music, in painting 
and sculpture, in civil jurisprudence and politi- 
cal cneonomy, and in the varied departments of 
human industry, enterprise and skill—to the 
elective franchise—and to a voice in the admin- 
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istration of justice and the passage of laws for 
the general welfare. 

5. Resolved, That to pretend thatthe grant- 
ing of these claims would tend to make woman 
less amiable andl attractive, less regardful of her 
peculiar duties and obligations as wife and moth- 
ex, a wanderer from her proper sphere, bringing 
confusion into domestic life, ej strife into the 
public assembly, is the cant of Papal Rome, as to 
the discordant and infidel tendencies of the right 
of private judgment in matters of faith, in the 
outery of legitimacy of the ineapacity of the 
people to govern themselves—is the false allega- 
tion which selfish and timid conservatism is ever 
making against every new measure of Reform— 
| and has no foundation in reason, experience, 
fact, or philosophy. 

6. Resolved, That the consequences arising 
from the exclusion of woman from the posses- 
sion and exercise of her natural rights and 
the cultivation of her mental faculties have 
been ealamitous tothe whole human race— 
making her servile, dependent, unwamaply— 
the viethn of a ſalse gallantry on the ose hand, 
and of tyrannie subjection on the other—ol- 
structing her mental growth, crippling her phys- 
ical development and incapacitating her for gén- 
eval usefuluess, and thus inflicting au injury upon 
all born of woman; and cultivating in man a 
lordly and arrogant spirit; a love of dominion, 
a diene sign to lightly disregard her comfort 
and happiness, all of which have been indulged 
in to an unreasonablé extent. 

7. Resolved, That so long as the most igno- 
rant and worthless men are freely admitted to 
the ballot box, and practically acknowledged to 
be sutflicient to determine who shall hold office, 
and how the government shall be administered, , 
it is preposterons to pretend that women are 
not qualified to use the elective franchise, and 
that they are fit only to be recognized pelitic- 
ally speaking, as non compos mentis. 


THE BABY IS DEAD. 

“Mother couldn't get the clothes ready in 
time,” said a sable son of Africa, laying down 
kis mety bundle, “for the baby has been very 
sick.” 

„Oh! never mind,“ said we, “it has been no 
inconvenience—how is the baby now?“ 

His lip quivered—* the baby is dead.” 

How the words strack upon our heart! The 
baby’s dead. And the poor mother through ne- 
cessity, while her heart’s-darling laid sick and 
gasping, was Jaboring for us, $ 

The bube’s dead—and it was a little black 
baby, with check as sable as coal, and crispy 
locks, but as dear to that mother’s soul, as the 
fairest lily in the white man’s home of luxury, 
Poor mother; she could not go in some part of 
her humble home, and weep alone over her loss. 
No, even as the little one laid in its death robes, 
after she had tied the bit of black on the handle 
of her cabin door, to let the thoughtless passer 
by know that mourning was there, back she must 
go to her heavy labor at the wash-tub, or over 
the ironing-board. 

And after the poor little baby islaid under its 
heap of earth, she has no time for the luxury 
of tears, for she must tramp to the ‘city, and 
gather her bundles. Customers must not be 
disappointed, even for death, And think you 
not she yearns for the smile on that ebony face 
and the pattering of those litte dusky feet? 

Aye! and with as strong yearning as any 
white mother in the land—and with tears and 
the heart-quiver on the lip, and with faltering 
voice and downcast eye, does she reply to the 
inquirer, “my baby’s dend.“ Olive Branch. 
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GOBELIN TAPESTRY. 

Among the many beautiful works of art we saw 
in the World's Fair, few interested us more than 
this fabric, so long the exclusive right of royalty. 
History, poesy, and romance, have cach spoken 
its praises. We shall make no attempt to describe 
it, but give below the mode of its manufacture, cut 
from the New York Evening Post, for which, we 
are quite sure, some of our reagera will be very 
grateful: 

Since the days of Jan Gobelin in 1450, the manu- 
favture of tapestry and carpets has made a regular 
progression towards the perfection which it has now 
attained. Thie establishinent had not drawn much 
attention from the government till the time of Lou- 
is XIV., when it became so interesting a branch of 
French manufactures, that that monarch bought it 
for the State; and it has ever sinee remained goy- 
ernment property, has been supported by the gov- 
ernment by means of a large subsidy granted cach 
year in the budget, and the works accomplished 
there are entirely at the service of the chief of the 
State, whoever le may be for the time being. 

The institution has gone through as many mui- 
tations, as many seasons of prosperity and adversi- 
ty, as the government itself. Under the republic 
the works at times ceased, and its very existence 
was threatoncd ; but the same species of national 

ride which sustains West Point, sustains also this 

institution, Many of the workmen are superior 
artists in painting, aud the superintendent is gene- 
rally one of the first painters ofthe day. At pres- 
ent 120 workmen are employed on tapestry and 
carpets, who earn from three to five hundred dol- 
lars a year cach, and when disabled by age orin- 
firmity receive pensions of from 125 to 200 dollars 
a year. No one is allowed to leave after serving 
an apprenticeship, and a regular number of ap- 
prentices are admitted cach year, 

But the interest of the establishment lies in the 
method in which the articles are manufactured. 
‘The web or warp is placed upright, instead of hor- 
izontal, asin most cases, and the workman sits be- 
hind it; that is, he works on the wrongside. The 

icture which he is copying is placed behind and a 

itthe to one side of him, at which he looks from 
time to time, in order that his picture in tapestry 
may be an exact representation of the model. The 
workman sits at the back or wrong side of his pic- 
ture, because the face must present a perfectly 
smooth surface, and all the cuttings and fastenings 
are therefore made on the wrong side. The warp 
is white, and of the finest wool. It is double, that 
is, has two upright tiers of thread, with an inter- 
yal of half an inch. Then, with several baskets at 
his side, containing many hundred shades of col- 
ored silk and woollen thread on little spools, the 
workman puts through one, two or three threads 
Ata time, and cuts them off, and as the color of the 
face or the object which he is forming changes, he 
takes another shaded thread, and so on, thread b 
thread, month by month, and year by year, till his 
tedious and laborions task is finished. From five 
to thirty years ure occupied on the larger works, 
on pictures from eight to twenty feet in extent, 
and the value of some of the picces is sometimes 
as high as one hundred thousand dollars. They 
are admired by many much more than the original 
picture, no matter what may be its value; and in- 
terior pictures are never copied from. The tissue 
and the colors last for centuries. 1 think it can be 
said with safety that it is the most marvellous, the 
most astonishing art in its degree of perfection now 
known to the world; and Tam sure that the mass 
of the American people who shall have seen the 
very tine specimens, which it is hoped will arrive 
without damage at the New York fair, will verify 
this opinion, 

In the carpet department, the process is entirely 
analogous, with one exception. The warp is up- 
right, the carpet is always in one pigce, the warp is 
doable, the workman pursues his labor in the same 
tedious way, petting in a thread at a time, but in 
this instance he sits on the right side, for the rea- 
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son that he has a velvety surface, to make, and he 

must therefore cut off Lis woollen threads on that 

side, He puts his spool through and gives it u 

double turn around one of the upright threads of 

the warp, then cuts it off, perhaps an inch from the 
surface of the carpet, regards his model, whieh is 
over his head, takes up another spool of thread, so 
as to change the color, pats it throughin the same 
way, and cuts it off as before, After he has pro- 
ceeded thus a foot in width, perhaps, and an inch 
upwards, he takes a pair of large shears and trims 
the velvety surface down to the length, or depth 
rather, which he desires. All the carpets which 
are now in the looms of the Gobelins manufactory 
are intended for the rooms of the Empress in the 

Tuilories, and they all have anap of half an inch in 

depth. They are beautiful in the extreme, and far 

superior to anything which can be manufactured in 

Persia, so long distinguished for the softness, silk- 

iness and rich coloring of its carpets. All the fine 

carpets of France are thus woven in one piece for 

the rooms for which they are intended. They will 

last a century and preserve their colors. Many of 
| the carpets which have been made at the Gobelins 
have required many years to finish, and cost from 
60 to 150,000 franes, None are sold; they are all 
made use of inthe royal palaces, or as presents; 
the same as pictures in tapestry. ‘The largest car- 
pet ever made here was the one for the long room, 
or, as it is called, the Gallery of the Louvre, which 
is 1,300 feet in length. As u shuttle is out of the 
question, und as each thread of the “filling” has 
to be put through separately by the hand, at the 
same time that the workman must keep his eye on 
the model and exercise his careful judgment as to 
the exact shade out of many thousand which is 
required, and as he must, from time to time, as in 
the tapestry, stop and walk off from his picture, 
and regard it at a distance, and consult his fellow- 
workmen, the reader may form some idea of the 
labor, the genius, and the time, which is required 
on these great works. Onan extent of fifteen feet, 
two workmen can be employed. Ona large cur- 
pet, say thirty by fifty feet, one workman makes 
the large figure in the centre, while two others, one 
on ench side of him, make the border up to the 
centre flower. Aud there those patient men sit, 
day after day, month after month, and year after 
year, apparently without ever moying their own 
position or that of the carpet; for in several visits 
which I have made recently, I find the same men 
in the same place, engaged on the same flower or 
other object on the carpet, where I last saw them. 
It would be too slow an occupation for our fast 
countrymen. 

Everything needed for the manufactory—the 
dyeing, spinning, cte.—is done on the premises, 
In the dyeing department there is a greater amount 
of talent and experience required than in the work- 
ing of the tableaux. Many secrets are possessed 
here, which are unknown to the rest of the world. 
For several centuries a curious belief has been held 
by the people of Paris, and is still held, that con- 
demned criminals and others have been kept at 
this establishment and fed ona certain kind of 
diet, for instance they haye been compelled so to 
drink large quantities of wine, to cat much beef, 
and all such food as would establish a high degree 
of heat in the blood and throughout the system 
generally, in order that the secretion from the kid- 
neys which is used in such large quantities, might 
impart peculiar and rare dyeing qualities; that is, 
they converted the human body into a chemical 
laboratory for the elimination of a peculiar secre- 
tion hy the kidneys, which possessed remarkable 
powers in the dycing process, and which could be 
obtained in no other way. The tortures of the 
persons submitted to this interesting process are 
said to hayo been inexpressible, and their lite 
short; they were literally consumed by a slow in- 
ternal fire, and died in the midst of the most fear- 
ful sufferings imaginable. This is not true to the 
extent represented—in fact, the matter is grossly 
exaggerated—but it is true that chemico-vital ex- 
8 of this Kind have been and continue to 


made, and that good results have been derived 
from them. 
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| women shall become voters —but whether they 
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As an evidence of the extent to which t 
has extended, we may mention that 
ment has received and preserved various 
cations on this subject from individuals, w 
curious enough. Tho following n 
of one received during the last century 
weary of life, and Iam d in 
minate it, to submit myself to the regime 
by the dyers at the Gobelins. To give 
iden of the services which Tam in a co 
render to the establishment, I onght to 
that J can drink in a day twenty bottles ol 
without losing my reason. If you will take 
trial, you can judge of my capacity at your k 
It is casy to see where that fellow’s idea: 
ning to! , 

‘The Emperor has also included in his contri 
tion more than a hundred specimens of the 
brated Sevres porcelain—a manufacture which, 
perfection, beauty and value as ornaments, 

arded by many as possessing as much interes 
the Gobelin manufactory, It is an establishme 
which has belonged to government for sev 
five years, is supported by government at a great 
expense to the people, and the principal works like 
those of the Gobelins, go into the palaces 
France, or are given away to foreign monarchs as 
propitiatory presents. Some of the largest vass | 
and pictures in the Emperor's contribution an 
worth ten thousand dollars. ‘They are worth tray- 
elling many a-mile to see. 7 
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REMARKS OF REV. T. W. HIGGINSON, — 


Before the Committee of the Constitutional Con. 
vention, on the Qualification of Voters, June $ 
Sd, 1853. sees 
I need hardly suggest to the Committee the 

disadvantage under which I appear : 

them, in coming to glean after three | 
most eloquent voices in this community, ¢ 
other [Lucy Stone, WENDELL Pr 

THEODORE PARKER]—in doing this, morc- 

over, without having heard their arguments, 

and in a fragment of time at the end of a two 
hours“ hearing. I have also the disadvantage 
of gleaning after myself, having 


ventured 
to submit a more elaborate essay on this sub- 
ject, in a different form, to the notice of the 
Convention. 2 
I shall therefore abstain from all debate upon 
the general question, and confine myself to the 
specific point now before this Committee. I 
shall waive all inquiry as to the right of woman 
to equality in education, in occupations, or in 
the ordinary use of the elective franchise. The 
question before this Committee is not w 


shall have power to say, once for all, whether 
they wish to become voters. Whether, in other 
words, they desire to accept this Constitution 
which the Convention are framing. 

It is well that the question should come up 
in this form, since the one efficient argument 
against the right of women to vote, in ordinary 
cases, is the plea that they do not wish to do it. 
“Their whole nature revolts at it.“ Very well; 
these petitioners simply desire an opportunity 
for Massachusetts women to say whether ther 
nature does revolt at it, or no. A 

The whole object of this Convention, as 1 
heard stated by one of its firmest advocates, is 
simply this—to “make the Constitution of Mas 
sachusetts consistent with its own first princi- 
ples.” This is all these petitioners 0 
Give them the premises which are conceded in 
our Bill of Rights, or even its Preamble, and 
they ask no more. I shall draw my few wea- 
pons from this source. I know that this docu- 
ment is not binding upon your ee 
nothing is binding upon vou but eternal 
absolute justice, and my predecessor has taken 
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care of the claims of that. But the Bill of 
Rights is still the organic law of this State, and 
I can quote no better authority for those prin- 
apes which lie at the foundation of all that we 
call Republicanism. 

I. My first citation will be from the Pream- 
ble, and will establish as Massachusetts doctrine 
the principle of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, that all government owes its just powers 
tothe consent of the governed. 

“The end of the institution, maintenance and 
administration of government is to secure the 
existence of the body politic. * „ The 
body politic is formed by a voluntary associa- 
tion of individuals ; it is a social compact, by 
which the whole people covenants with each citi- 
zen, and each citizen with the whole people, 
that all shall be governed by certain laws for 
the common good. It is the duty of 
the people, therefore, in framing a constitution 
of government, to provide for an equitable mode 
of making laws, as well as for an impartial in- 
terpretation and a faithful execution of them,” 
&e., &. 

Now, women are “individuals”; women are 
a part of “the people” ; women are “citizens,” 
for the Constitution elsewhere distinguishes 
male citizeus. This clause, then, concedes 
precisely that which your petitioners claim. 
Observe how explicit it is. The people are 
not merely to have good laws, well administer- 
ed; but they must have an equitable mode of 
making those laws. The reason of this is, that 
good laws are no permanent security, unless 
enacted by equitable methods, Your laws may 
be the best ever devised, yet still they are only 
given as a temporary favor, not held asa right, 
unless the whole people are concerned in their 
enactment, It is the old claim of despots—that 
their laws are good. When they told Alexan- 
der of Russia that his personal character was as 

as a constitution for his people, “then,” 
said he, “I am buta lucky accident.” Your 
constitution may be never so benignant to wo- 
man, but that is only a lucky accident, unless 
you concede the claim of these women to haye 
a share in ereating it. Nothing else “is an 
equitable mode of making laws.” But it is too 
late to choose female delegates to your Conven- 
tion, and the only thing you can do is to allow 
women to vote on the acceptance of its results. 
The claim of these petitioners may be unex- 
pected, but itis logically irresistible, If you 
do not wish it to be renewed, you must remem- 
ber cither to alter or abrogate your Bill of 
Rights—tor the petition is based on that. 

The last speaker called this movement a nov- 
elty. Not entirely so, ‘The novelty is partly 
the other way. In Europe, women direct po- 
litical power—witness Victoria: it is a false 
Democracy which has taken it away. In my 
more detailed argument, (above mentioned,) 1 
have cited many instances of these foreign priv- 
ileges. In monarchial countries, the dividing 
lines are not of sex, but of rank. A plebeian 
woman has no political power—nor has her 
husband. Rank gives it to man, and also, in a 
degree, to woman. But among us, the only 
rank is of sex. Politically speaking, in Massa- 
chusetts, all men are patrician, all women ple- 
beian. All men are equal, in having direct 

litieal power; and all women are equal—in 
having none. And women lose by Democracy, 
precisely that which men gain. Therefore I 
say, this disfranchisement of woman, as woman, 
isa novelty. It isa new aristocracy ; for, as 
De Tocqueville says, wherever one class has 
peculiar powers, as such,—there is aristocracy 
and oligarchy. 
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We see the result of this in our general mode 
of speaktng of woman. We forget to speak of 
her as an individual being—only as a thing. 
A political writer coolly says, that in Massa- 
chusetts, “except criminals and paupers, there 
is no class of persons who do not exercise the 
elective franchise.” Women are not even a 
“class of persons”! And yet, most readers 
would not notice this extraordinary omission. 
I talked the other day witha young radical 

reacher, about his new religious organization. 

Who votes under it? said I. “QO,” (he said, 
triumphantly,) “we go for progress and liberty 
—any body and every body votes.” “What!” 
said I. women ? ‘No said he, rather start- 
led; ‘I did not think of them when I spoke. 
Thus quietly do we all talk of- any body and 
every body,’ and omit half the human race. — 
Indeed, I read in the newspaper this morning, 
of some great festivity, that ‘all the world and 
his wife; would be there! Women are nota 
part of the world—but only its ‘wife? They 
are not even‘ the rest of mankind’—they are 
womankind!, All these things show the results 
of that inconsistency with the first principles of 
our Constitution, of which the friends of this 
Convention justly complain. 

II. So much for the general statement of the 
Massachusetts Bill of Rights, in its Preamble— 
But one clause is even more explicit. In section 
9, I find the following: 

«AUN the inhabitants of this Commonwealth, 
having such qualifications as they shall establish 
by their form of government, have au equal right 
to elect officers,” Ke. 

As ‘they’ shall establish. Who are they ?— 
Manifestly, the inhabitants, asa whole. No part 
can have power, except by consent of the whole 
o far as that consent is practicable. Accord- 
ingly, you submit your Constitution for ratifica- 
tion—to whom? Not to the inhabitants of the 
State—not even to a majority of the native 
adult inhabitants ; for it is estimated, that at any 
given moment—in view of the great number of 
men emigrating to the West, to California, or 
absent on long voyages—the majority of the 
population of Massachusetts is female. You 
distranchise the majority, then ; the greater part 
of, the inhabitants’ have no share in establis! hing 
the form of government, or assigning the quali- 
fications of voters. What worse can you say of 
any oligarchy? True, your aristocracy is a 
large one—almost a majority, you may say.— 
But so, in several European nations, is nobility 
almost in a majority, and you may almost hire a 
noblemon to black your shoes—they are as cheap 
as Generals and Colonels in New England.— 
But the principle is the same, whether the p 
ileged minority consists of one or one million. 

Is it said that a tacit consent has been hith- 
erto given, by the absence of open protest ?— 
The same argument may be used concerning 
the black majority in South Carolina. Besides, 
Yost new Constitution is not yet made, and there 

as been no opportunity to assent to it. It will 
not be identical with the old one ; but even ifit 
were you propose to ask a renewed consent from 
mon, and why not from women? Is it because 
a lady’s Les is always so fixed a certainty, 
that it never can be transformed to a. No,’ ata 
later period ?]* 40 85 

But I am compelled, by the fixed period of 
adjournment (10, A. M.) to cut short my argu- 
ment, as I have been already compelled to con- 
dense it. I pray your consideration for the 
points I have urged. Believe me, it is easier to 

*This point was omitted, with others for the rea- 
sons given, and is here inserted, as essential to the 


argument. 
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ridicule the petition of these women, than to 
answer the arguments which sustain it And as 
the great Republic of ancient times did not blush 
to claim that laws and governments were first 
introduced by Ceres, a woman; so I trust that 
the representatives of this noblest of modern 
Commonwealths may not be ashamed to receive 
legislative suggestions from even female petition- 
ers. 


THIN-SKINNED PEOPLE In onr young days 
we understood every thing literally—poetry, 
mystery, fable, and allegory ; and when we first 
read or heard of thin-skinned folks, we gave 
our own skin a most acute and searching exam- 
ination, to discover in which of the two classes 
—thick or thin—we were to be ranked. We 
also passed in review the skins of all our friends 
and acquaintances, and endeavoured to ascer- 
tain whether it were really true that the thin- 
skinned people were the most sensitive, fretful, 
and suspicious, as vulgarly reported to be. But 
we were sadly puzzled, for we have found in our 
peregrinations through life many bull-hided men, 
with skins almost asthick as kid leather, who are 
so unfortunately sensitive and tetchy, that they 
are for ever quarrelling with their friends for 
this, that, and other fancied affront, which had 
no other existence than in their own suspicious 
and discontented minds. Notwithstanding all 
this, we never could literally falsify the proverb 
respecting the sensitiveness of thin-skinned 
people ; for we believe in a sensitiveness which 
is so transcendently delicate that it eats away 
inwardly its own peace, lives on its own life’s 
blood in seeresy and silence, and sedulously con- 
ceals every symptom of its own being and mis- 
ery from the sight of the eye or the hearing of 
the ear. Quarrelsome people are not the most 
sensitive, because they are not the most delicate. 
Being rude and overbearing, and from pure 
want of refined feeling, they give outward ex- 
pression to any ungeneroussuspicion which they 
entertain, and resent at once, before proof or 
conviction, any fancied insult or affront they 
may receive. These are the people that are 
called thin-skinned by the proverbial wisdom of 
the public ; but they are as often thick-skinned 
as thin, to our certain knowledge. They do not 
deserve the name—itis too good for them. Call 
arhinoceros or a bear thin-skinned! Calla 
man of honor thin-skinned who avenges a hasty 
expression in a moment of excitement, with a 
leaden bullet in the heart of the incautious ut- 
terer, and who, perhaps, when himself excited, 
will use much more opprobrious language to his 
own domestics, who dare not retaliate! He is 
not thin-skinned enough forus. Examine him, 
and you will find something thick about him— 
some tough integument around either his heart 
or his head ; which, like silk or flannel in retain- 
ing inward heat or excluding outward, retains 
the consciousness of his own, but refuses to admit 
the perception of other's wrongs. Ho has the 
skin of a bear in a passion, and we have never 
yet seen a bear ranked amongst thin-skinned 
people.—English paper. 


ya SA — —-— 

Lirr.— Our life travels with the sun. In the 
morning all the forward landscape turns itssun- 
ny side upon us, while the sun itself is behind us; 
but when the noon is past, all before is thrown 
into shadow, and the eye must turn backward 
to see objects bathed in sunlight. Then the sun 
is before us, and we look upward for dur light, 
which goes calmly on growing milder and deep- 
er, until it leads us at Fast, beyond the horizon 
of time, to a realm of unfading brightness and 
beauty. 
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UNIVERSE. 
BY E. Ar EAMES, 

Grand revelation of God's infinite ! 

A living outgrowth of Divine completeness, 
"This universe of order, holding in it. 

A fonntain of ceonomies and uses, 
Ontpouring from the yeine’d heart of nature, 

And freely flowing for each living creature ! 
A house with many mansions < a fair city— 

Peopled with milion of colestial spirits ;— 
Etherial natures ſull of tender pity, y 

For those who loss angelic gifts inherit. 


A realm of art—a glowing world of Beanty— 
Stands bodicd in this wonderful creation, 
Inform’d with high intelligence and duty 
Free to receive divinest Revelation. 
An Epic Poem of oxistence flowing 
In music from the Heart of the Etornal :— 
A psalm of lite —a Hallelujah glowing | 
{vim joy—and crowned with harmonies snper- 
nal { 
A fand of worship, whore the infinite life 
With Love's Evangel is forever rife! 
June —, 1853. 


NOTICE. 

Our friends will have observed that we made 
two issues of the UNA in August, the Ist and 
20th. Our object in so doing was, that we 
might commence our second volume on the first 
of January, We like order and regularity, and 
if our paper fails to reach its friends in proper 
season, it is because there are sometimes cir- 
cumstances which are beyond our control. We 
make this notice of our second volume, so that 
our friends may be in readiness to aid in ex- 
tending our circulation. 

The suggestions of Grace Greenwood, rela- 
tive to bills on distant sections of the country, is 
very good, and we must beg our friends to note 
it, us we offen have money on which we are 
compelled to pay discount. 


Wo give entire the introductory address (to 
mothers,) of Grace Greenwood, aad her sug- 
gestions to her friemls. The Little Pilgrim is 
just what our young friends need, and we know 
nonc others who can toll pleasanter stories, or 
in a more charming manner than the writers 


whose names we find in the first number of the 
Little Pilgrim, 
A FEW WORDS TO MOTHERS, 

In speaking to you, I ivel that I cannot use 
the formal and comparatively irresponsible “we” 
of the Editor, 

I have, my friends, an earnest wish that from 
the first, you shall understand my purposes and 
hopes in this new undertaking of mine. 1 do 
not come into yournoble field of labor, thinking 
to take much of its sweet burden of care off your 
hands, Perhaps I may rather increase it, by 
sometimes throwing into the ready minds of 
your children, quickening suggestions, whose 
after thought-growth’s direction you must watch, 
At best, I hope only to be a modest, subordi- 
nate helper, a faithful ally, and a hearty sympa- 
thiser. As such you will admit me to your 
homes, o your ‘sacred fireside circles 2.— 
Though it may not be mine to sustain you, in 
your peculiar trials and needs, by the calm dis- 
course of philosophy, and the divine words of 
wisdom, yet I hope to over send forth to you by 
my little messenger, pleasant and cheerful 
thoughts, love and faith, and cerckal friendly 
grectiny, 


THE UNA: 


As for the children, I tnow that I cannot 
harm them, and I trust I can do something to 
inake them happy. and to keep them good ; for 
ever since my own childhood, I have loved 
them, and studied them with a deep and rever- 
ent sympathy. Lam with them im their joys, 
in their sorrows, in their tasks, in their astimes 
—and, if God spares my life, much of it shall 
be devoted to their pleasure and their interest, 
I wish them to feel with me a familar confi- 
dence, and all the ease of cordial yood-fellow- 
ship. For this reason, I do not send them a 
journal with a grave teacher-like title, but this 
Little Pilgrim, as a young friend and playmate. 
I trust they will receive him as such—as one of 
themselves—though he may sometimes put on a 
wise look, and talk rather old, be ie y when 
on the subject of his foreign travels, 

Hoping to meet you, and a greatmany more, 
next month, I remain 

Faithfully yours, 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 


PROSPECTUS. 

No. I.— Tun Lirie Pregrim” makes his 
visits for so small a charge, that it is necessary 
for him to economise in every direction. In 
view of this, he begs that, as far as possible all 
subscriptions under five dollars, may be for- 
warded in gold dollars, and larger amounts in 
Philadelphia, Eastern Pennsyleania, New Jer- 
sey or New York City Bank notes. By ko 
ing this in mind, his friends can, with little 
trouble and no expense to themselves, save 
“Tae Litre Pinger” a good many dollars 
in the course of a year, which he must otherwise 
lose in the heavy discount to which notes of 
distant sections of the country are subject in 
Philadelphia. 

No. II.— For single subscriptions, a half, or 
two quarters of a dollar can be sent by mail 
without danger, if carefully folded in the letter 
and put in an envelope; but we would suggest 
to our young friends, that a speech through the 
palings may induce a neighbor to add his or 
ter half or two quarters of dollar, for which a 

gold dollar ean be had, which, wrapped in a lit- 
tle picce of paper, and fastened to the letter by 
a wafer, can be sent to us without the slightest 
risk. 
No. IIL—We send copies of this number to 
a great many who are not subscribers, in the 
hope that they will not only send us their names, 
but that each will use his or her influence for 
us witha neighbor or two. We particularly 
wish every boy or girl to whom it may come, to 
consider himself or herself’ an agent, duly and 
expressly empowered to send us the mames and 
half dollars of as many school-mates as his, or 
her eloquence, aided by the amiable Appearance 
of Tue Lirtie Pirat, ean procure | 

The more friends and patrons the little fellow 
Bets, the more interesting and costly will be his 
udget. 

If cach of our present subscribers could send 
us one name in addition to his or her own, it 


would help us nota little, and we should be duly 
grateful. 


$ TRIAL. 

Trial! trial! what would you be without it.— 
A human clock without pendulum or hands, a 
stranded vessel without rudder or pilot—a bar- 
ron rock upon which verdure shall never smile. 
What a spectacle does that man present, who 
sinks beneath the weight of a little care, or even 
much trial, crosses his hands, and says, „ can- 
hot bear it.” x 


Cannot bear it! yes you can. You may 


phant oversex, at firstin 
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than the former; you may 
and fear your heart is by 
has shut up all its blessing 
ed her wings within your b 
haps, another shock will cor 
terrible than the first, that the ver 
paralized, and so stunned that n 
aflliction afterwards. Then 7155 ’ 
trial steels the heart to endura 
world, instead of shutting up its 
only waiting till you shall be suflici 
that hope has only folded her s 
while the cloud was passing, aud 
they tremble to seek the upper ee 
ble—open and expand, and over 
have brooded, the sun, brighter tha 
fore, comes warmly stealing — tliat 
wakes from its paralysis, soars with oy 
ty, and because of trial, softening ai 
ing the arid soil. Y 
Trials will come, and the more inten 
more determined be you to press 
the iron heel of your will. Never 
them, and become that miserable 
chance victim of cireumstances.— Olive j 


SLEEP. . 

BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN 
Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 
Along the Psalinist’s music deep— 
Now toll me if there any is, 
For gift of grace surpassing this— 
“He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


What would we give to our beloved! 
The hero's heart, to be unmoved of 

The poev’s star-tuned harp, to sweet 
The Senate’s shout to patriot vom - 
The monarch’s crown, to light i ie g 
“He giveth His beloved sleep oA) 
What do we give to our beloved? . 
A little faith all undisproved - 

A little dust to overweep— 7 

And bitter memories to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake? t 

“He giveth His beloved sleep,” -L 


“Sleep soft, beloved!“ we sometimes say, 
But have no tine to charm away 
Sad dreams that through the eyelids cree 
But never doleful dream again 
Shall break the happy slumber, when 
“He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


Nis dews drop mutely on the hill, 
His cloud above it saileth still; j 
Though on its slope mon toil and reap! 
More sofily still than dew is shed, 
Or cloud is floated overhead, 

“He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


Yea linen may wonder while they sean 
A living, thinking, fecling man, 
In such a rest his heart to keep; 
But angels say—and through the word 
1 ween their blessed smile is heard— _ 
“He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


For me my heart that erst did go 

Most like a tired child at show, y 
That sees tlirough tears the jugglers leap, 
Would now its wearied vision close, ` 
Would childlike on his love repose, 

Who giveth His beloved sleep! 


And friends ! dear friends! when it shall be 
‘That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my hier ye come to weep— 
Lot one, most loving of ye all, 

Say, “Not a tear must o'er her fall“ $ 
“He giveth His beloved sleep,” 
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Love at last stain 1 is sore tr um. 
und then out of gell. 
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A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN, 
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Home, Oct. 15th. 

Gossip, says our printer, where is the gossip for 
this month ? Strenyously have we avoided call- 
ing our letters to E., and the rest of the world, 
gossip, for we have an especial dislike of the whole 
tribe of gossipers, and always eschew with holy 
horror the tea drinkings which we haye lately heard 
very appropriately called “tea fights,” at which 
fom time immemorial women have been charged 
with committing this crime ; and we do not doubt 
that in a small way they have beon piven to 
this folly, sometimes perhaps because they had 
nothing else to do; but just now the world is all 
alive with gossip, and very wicked possi too, for 
it has, as all gossip does, and asull gossipers do, 
lewenerated into scandal and scandal mongers, 
and these are as busy as bees in pursuit ofa clover 
fiold, running from one Woman's Rights’ Con- 
vention, to another, using their pens, tongues, and 
even the lightning wire to send their base slanders 
over the world, It has long been known that 
falsehood could run from one end of the continent 
to the other, while tidy little trath was putting her 
slippers on; and never has this been more fully 
veritied than with regard to the Cleveland Con- 
vention. Gentlemen, you bave all the daily pa- 
pers now ; the control of the telegraphs, the rail- 
roads, and hold the purse strings. Of course you 
can report what you please of our Conventions, but 
when the truth is known, which it surely will be 
in time, you must just be contentéd to bear the 
odium of being scandal mongers, and what is bet- 
tor, henceforth and forever withdraw the charge 
from women. 

We think you haye proved in your daily organs 
that gossip and scandal are your own peculiar 
rights, a prerogative that you glory in using to the 
utmost. 

The Convention at Cleveland, was not disorder- 
ly. ‘There was no riotous or unlady like conduct 
there. No dozen or twenty women cvor attempted 
to get the floor at once. There hax always been 
the utmost courtesy, kindness and harmony pre- 
vailing in these Conventions. Thore is too much 
at stake for any petty jealousy to croep in among 
the actors in this great work. A woman would 
not be worthy of the work who was not capable of 
entire self abnegation, 

There was not w shadow of ground for the ſulse 
tolegraphic report, which has gone the rounds of all 
the papers; and the thousands, who, hour after 
hour, listened to the calm discussion of great traths 
in that meeting, will witness to this statement. 
We were not present at that Convention ; our days 
and nights were passed in anxious watehing by 
the bedside of one very dear to us, on whom dis- 
case had laid a heavy hand; but ever and anon as 
we glanced into the daily papers, we saw the scan- 
dal about the Convention ; still our faith and confi- 
dence in our sister co-workers was not in the least 
abated. We averred again, and again, as we open- 
ed our exchanges, these reports are false, false from 
the very foundation; we would dare stake our lite 
upon the dignity of every woman's conduct who 
was present, and our faith was confirmed, Letters 
soon came attesting to the order and deep religions 
carnestness of the meeting. 

From England, wa learn that a scandalous re- 
port was sent by the New York correspondent to 
the London Times, of the Convention held there 
in September, We aro quite certain that it was 
nota lady who sent it, for there was not a true 
woman there who did not blash for her brother 
man, as she listened to, and witnessed his shame- 
ful trampling upon rights which aro sacred and 
dear to al. o aye nó grumbler, and rarely com- 
plain of the way the world treats us, for we have 
garnered our happiness in our own home Circle ; 
but in Jooking out from that, our indignation is 
roused by these base enlumnies upon a great and 
holy work, that should have a God speed from 
every true man; and from this secure place we 
scnd our Message to our brother cditors, and ask 
the justice of them to retract, or at least to give 
place to truth where they have allowed falsehood 
to find a foothold, For shame, gentlemen, how 
can you, with all the power in your own hands, act 


soignobly. Yon mako us feel as we did when a 
child, when the largest and handsomest boy in the 
school invited us to ride with him, and thon in a 
short time afterwards knocked a little lame boy 
down and beat him with his own crutch, for pre- 
suming to ask us, to ride with him, We could 
not go after that baso act; but the bitterest 
part of the bitter disappointment was our mortiti- 
cation for the big handsome boy who was so mean 
ns to beat a fallen helpless child, that nevor dream- 
ed of rivaling him. Wenried of this thome, we 
galdly turn to others more congenial. 


In the Crystal Palaco, thore is a niche filled with 
pretty specimens of the skill attained in tho decor- 
ative art, by the school of design in Philadelphia. 
This school was founded less than four years since 
by Mrs, Sarah Peter, since which several others 
have sprung into existenge. 

Beneath the dome in the very centre of the Crys- 
tal Palace, stands a group of statuary, that at once 
arrests the attention of every visitor. Tho Pros- 
erpine, the Greek Slave, and the Eve of our artist, 
Powers. They have been so often, so well, and 
so critically described, that we shall mako no at- 
tempt to do this. Wesaw in them fir more than 
more artistic merit. ‘They were to us type women. 

The Greek Slaye, 3 7165 graceful and depend- 
ing, looks half submissive, half deprecatingly, 
with a dash of discontent upon her manacles, the 
type woman, of all the past and the present. For 
there is not one living, who does not at some time 
feel the weight of her handcuffs and collar, even 
though they are of precious gold, and with an in- 
ward despairing cry asks, is there no help for me # 
But Eve, the glorious Eve, with her perfect physi- 
cal deyclopment, her hair floating freely over her 
shoulders, her uplifted, regal brow, her countenance 
of serene repose, which even the winds of heaven 
would touch reverently, is the type of the future free 
woman. While we sat gazing on this beautiful 
creation of art, we looked far into the future and 
saw not onc, but many women, as noble in form, 
as pure and beautiful as the one that now stood 
before us, nota cold, motionless statue, but instinct 
with life and full of wisdom. Combining tenderness, 
intellectual and spiritual beauty in one holy form. 

Wero we not gathering items of interest for our 
distant readers, we would form a chain of connec- 
tion between the Crystal Palace, Powers’ Statu- 
ary, and Boston, where we went ou last Thursday 
to wituess the presentation of a medal from the 
ship's crew of ths Germantown, to Hon, Jolm P. 
Hale, commemorative of his services in procuring 
the abolition of whipping in the navy. The medal, 
a beautiful one, wrought ont of pure gold, bore the 
following inscription and device : 

“Presented to the Hon. Joux P. Hare, by the 
crew of the sloop-of-war Germantown, as a mark 
of their appreciation of his etforts in securing the 
abolition of Flogging in the U. S. Navy, Oct, 13, 
1853. 

“On the other side an engraving represents a 
scene on shipboard. It supposes flogging to exist, 
and the barbarous act is again to be repeated. The 
victim stands with nude back, turning away from 
his fellows in conscious degradation, while the 
Boatswain’s mate, with the instrument in his hand, 
is reuly to strike—when over the other side ap- 
pears tie advocate of Humanity, and, stretching 
forth his hand, says, „Stop!“ displaying to view 
the law. ‘The center is surrounded with appropri- 
ate designs. At the top is the upper portion of the 
capstan, spars, cords, blocks, &c, ; at the bottom, 
two guns, rammers, and ball; at the sides, falling 
from staffs, from the top, the national flag, whic 
falls, and appears to mingle in its folds the sur- 
rounding objects, consisting of nautical imple- 
ments.“ Mr. R. H. Dana's remarks in presenting it 
were in excellent taste, and directly to the purpose. 
He said that the military service, both on land and 
sea, is a service of war and force, Tts necessities 
aro those of force, But strange as it may seem, 
war has wrinkled its front, aud turned its grim 
visaged face within. In all timo, has public scourg- 
ing been deemed the depthof degradation, Neither 
the guillotine, nor the scatfold has attached such 
degradation to a man as the infliction of the lash. 


Cicero had proclaimed that a Roman citizen could 
not be scourged. But until the 28th of September, 
1850, an American citizen could be scourged by 
his own fellow citizen in sight of foreigners, on the 
deck of his national ship. Mr. Dana said he be- 
lieved more men were ruined at the gangway than 
were killed at the gun. Where the sword has slain 
its one, the scourge had killed its hundreds. 

After Mr, Hale’s acceptance of the medal, he 
gavo some account of tho progress of this humant- 
tary movement. 

He said, in May, 1844, when the Naval appro- 
priation bill was under consideration, he submitted 
an amendment for the abolition of corporal pun- 
ishmentin the Navy, and Marine Corps, and the 
repeal of all laws authorizing corporal punishment, 
The proposition was received with a shout of 
laughter. Mr. Schenck, of Olio, offered an amond- 
ment to the amendment to the effect that no order 
for shortening sail on ship board should be obliga- 
tory without the concurrence by vote of a majority 
of the ship’s company, 

In September, 1850, after various trials, and six 
years discussion, it passed into a law, and has been 
now three years in operation, This reform, he re- 
marked, had been accomplished, not by him, but 
by the humanity of the people. Tho lash was 
never to be restored. We have passed forward too 
far to go back. ‘There is no fear that this blot will 
ever be restored to onr escutcheon. There was no 
need to provide a substitute. Man restored to his 
manhood could govern himself, 

In this philanthropic moyement, Mr. Hale acted 
from a generous courage, and n lofty faith in hu- 
manity which realized the victory even while still 
in the contest. 


So let all reformers labor. Av Revorn. 
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Wiron is run Weaker Sex ?—Females 
are called the weaker sex, why? If they are 
not strong, whois? When men must wrap them- 
selves in thick garments, and incase the whole 
in a stout overcoat to shut out the cold, women 
in thin silk dresses, with neck and shoulders 
bare, or nearly so, say they are perfectly com- 
fortable! When men wear water-proof boots 
over woollen hose, and incase the whole in In- 
diarubber to keep them from freezing, women 
wear thin silk hose and cloth shoes, and pretend 
not to feel the cold! When men cover their 
heads with furs, and then complain of the seve- 
rity ofthe weather, women half cover their heads 
with straw bonnets, and ride twenty miles in an 
open sleigh facing a cold north-wester, aud 

retend not to suffer at all, They can sit, too, 

y men who smell of rum and tobacco smoke, 
enough to poison a whole house, and not appear 
more annoyed than though they were a bundle 
of roses. Year after year they can bear abuses 
of all sorts from drunken husbands, as though 
their strength was made of iron. And then is 
not woman's mental styength greater than man’s? 
Can she not endure suffering that would bow the 
stoutest man to the earth? Call not woman the 
weaker vessel; for had she not been stronger 
than man the race would long since have been 
extinct. Her's is a state of endurance which 
man could not bear. 


Mrs. Ac ApAmson.—Mrs. Aglae Ad- 
amson, the only daughter of the illustrious Mi- 
chal Adamson, member of the ancient academy 
of sciences, lately died. She has proved a great 
loss to her relations and to science, of which she 
was the glory among her contemporarics. Hav- 
ing a religious respect for the memory of her fa- 
ther, she was willing to give all the lustre and 
brightnesst o his name, and to continue his works. 
She was a member ofall the learned societies of 
Europe, which occupied themselyes with botany 
and agriculture. She would have been herself 
a member of the academy of science, without that 
other salie law, which hindered her from becom- 
wg one, ` 

Death surprised herin the midst of her most 
researching nature. Every day, she made a 
new discovery in the science of botany, Although 
she was high minded, she was very modest. She 
leaves behind her an everlasting monument in 
the work entitled la Maison de campagne, in 
which she gives the most most economical and 
the most accurate advice on the rural adminis- 
tration. 

All her labors have been directed principally 
tosound the yery depths of the science of bota- 
ny. She lived in the midst ofa large botanical 
park of her own creation, from where she used 
to correspond with the most eminent men of the 
science, 

„Aglae Adamson was possessed of an inexhaus- 
tible kindness, She had a heart full of genius, 
Residing in the département de la Nièvre, she dis- 
tributed with a bountiful band many gifts, and 
was esteemed and blessed by all that ‘approached 
or knew her. 

— —— 

A generation, the most brilliant in genius, 
eaves out of its thousandsand millions but three 
or four, or a dozen, to the worship, even, to the 
knowledge of futurity. i 

TŘ — 

THE AGE OF PERICLES.—“Mrs. Smith,” said 
a gentleman to a friend of ours, “ [ see a great 
deal in the papers about the ‘age of Pericles,” 
(pronouncing the last syllable asin manacles,)— 

what are pericles?” “The lady has been suf- 
fering ever since, froma suppressed explosion. 


LAAAAAAARAAL AS 
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Woman Lawyer.—A few months ago a case 
of singular nature was passing in the annals of 
justicein the department of the Seine. A young 
woman belonging to a most respectable family 

leaded a civil cause with remarkable talent.— 
he most difficult law questions appeared famil- 
iar to her and expressed herself with a facility 
and that choice of elocution which caused a gen- 
eral burst of applause from the auditory. We 
are not aware whether the cause was worthy of 


| such talent, but our principal 7 ee is to point 


out the fact, that a woman may distinguish her- 


| self in ali things and be aptin the fulfilment of 


all functions. 


Curious NAMES or American Newspa- 
ERS. — There are 3,500 newspapers published 
in the United States. Among them we find such 
unique names as the Pleasure Boat, Life Boat, 
Yankee Blade, Rough Notes, Rough Hewer, 
Almighty Dollar, Old Oaken Bucket, Locomo- 
tive, Serew Driver, Busy Martha, Young Amer- 
ica, Nonpareil, Strait Forward: Plain Dealer, 
The Wonder, Home of Mirth, Cataract,Tempest, 
Old Settler, Uncle Tom's Cabin, All Sorts, 
David's Sling, Circumstance, Una, Pick, Casti- 
gator, Yankee Notion, Uncle Sam, Boston No- 
tion, Prairie Bird, Gem of the Prairie Land, 
Ram's Horn, Bugle, Chronotype, Golden Rule, 
Old Colony, Pine Knot, Whip and Spur, Blue 
Hen’s Chicken, Hornet's Nest, and Live Gixafle. 
—Liverpool Times. 


Tue Conyorsseur Taken Ix,—One day, 
atan exhibition in Brussels, there was a gen- 
tlemen, very finely dressed, who seemed nn- 
commonly attentive to every picture, and con- 
ned, like a modern eritie ad hhitun. Coming, 
at last, over against a high-finished piece of 
fruit and flowers, with insects placed upon some 
of the leaves, he lifted up his right hand, and 
applied his eye-glass, which was set in silver, 
and curiously chased round the rim; on the 
little finger of the other hand, which held the 
catalogue, on which he had an antique set 
round with rich brilliants. After he had pored 
over the picture for some time, he exclaimed,— 

“O, horribly handled! The coloring is exe- 
erable. Was this thing done fora fly? Never 
was any thing half so wretched—a fly ! nothing 
was ever more out of nature!“ 

This speech brought a group of listeners 
about him, when he pointed to that part of the 
picture where the insect was executed in so 
abominable a manner; on the approach of his 
finger, the ill-done reptile flew away; for it 
happened to be a real Hy. Our Journal. 
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The object of reform is always the Gospel. 

The virgin is the living Gospel. 
= — 
THE LITTLE PILGRIM; 

A Monthly Journal for Girls and Boys. 
Kbirep BY GRACE GREENWOOD. r 
PAPER, under the above title, will be pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, on the first day of Oc- 
tober next. 

In size and general character, this publication 
will resemble Mrs. Margaret L. Bailoy’s lately 
discontinued Friend of Youth, the place of which 
it is designed to take. 

Terms —Fifty cents a-year, for single copies; or 
ten copies for four dollars. Payment invariably 
in advance. 1 

All subscriptions and communications to he d- 
dressed to I. K. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia. 


SIN GLR COPIES OF 
THE UNA, 
For sale, and subscriptions received at the 
ing Room of the Post. ii 


. . . ̃ĩ— SP NOAA fs gs 


agent f 4 

Ay Boston, New York, and Philadelni 
Location in Boston, corner of Court and 

‘Tremont streets ; in Tribune Buildings, New Yor 

in Philadelphia, N. W. corner of Third 

nut streets. i 


A CARD, 
RS. N. E. CLARK, M. D.,49 Hanco 
h opposite the reservoir. At ene ee 
tients from 12 10 2, and from 3 to 5 P, M. 
professionally absent. j 
Mornings reserved for visiting patients. 
stetrical and all diseases of women and e 
carefully treated. 2 
Boston, Feb. 20th, 


NOTICE. 

(HE UNA will be found for sale nt Adri 
Sherman & Co.’s, No. 2, Astor House, 
York. 


N H. SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOME 
[MHE third term will commence Feb, 27 
Pupils will be reecived on application 
school on or before that day, 1 N 
Designs for Delaines, Calicos, Muslins, printed 
Flannels, Paper Hangings, Ko., executed atthe 
school—also designs for wood engravings- — 
nettes —initial letters, &e., Lithography amil 
engravings neatly and promptly done atthe school, 

Thorndike's Building, Summer street, Boston. 

— ...... ae 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS TRACTS. } 

MIE following series of Tracts is sore f 
1 and will be ready for sale in a few days, ati 
prices named below: ee 

No. I. A Discourse on the Rights and Condition 
of Women. Third edition. By SasvecJ. Mar. 
Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; by the hundred, $3 00. 

No. II. The Speech of WXDEIL Pulis, to 
the Convention in Worcester, Oct, 1851. Single 
copy, 6 1-4 ¢ts.; by the hundred, $3 00. = 

No. HL “On the Right of the Female Sex to 
an education as thorough and extended as is provi- 
ded for the Male.” A Report, by Mrs. PACLINA 
W. Davis, read at the Convention in Worcester, 
Oct., 1851. Single copy, 6 14 cents; bythe hun. 
dred, $3 00. a í 

No. IV, “Enfranchisement of Women —an ad- 
mirable article from the Westminster Review; and 
Miss Hunr’s Protest against taxation of Women. 
Single copy, 6 1-4 vents; by the hundred, $3 00, 

No. V. “ The Sanctity of Marriage.” By Mre. 
E. Oaxes Sarra. Single copy, 4 cents; by 
the hundred, $2 00. aes 

No. VI. Speech of Mrs. C. I. H. Nronors tothe 
Worcester Convention, Oct, 1851, “On the Ré 
sponsibilities of Women.” Single copy, 614 cts; 
by the hundred, $3 00, : 

No. VII. Speech of Mrs. M. E. J. Gad, tothe 
Convention in Syracuse, Sept., 1852. His pric 
evidence of the talents and N the femaio 
sex. Single copy, 5 cents; by the hundred, $2 00. 

No. VIII. “No need of a permanent organi 
tion”: A Letter from Mrs. ANGELINA GRIMKK 
Whip to the Convention at Syracuse, 
copy, 4 cts; by the hundred, $2 00. 

Ne. IX. Speech of Mrs. Ensesrixe L. Rose, 
to the Convention at Syracuse, 3 herent- 
icisin upon the remarks of the Hon. Mr. 
in the British Parliament. Also, the on 
of Rights, issued by the Convention of Women, a 
Seneca Falls, Sept., 1848. Single copy, 4 cents; 
by the hundred, $2 00. 

No. X. Letters from Mrs. E. C. Stasron—Ist, 
to the Convention at Worcester, Oct., 1850; 
to the Convention at Syracuse, Sept., 1852. 
gle copy, 4 cents; by the hundred, $2 00. 

N. b Copics of this Report, at 12 1-2 cents, 
single, $10 per hundred, and any of the above 
named Tracts may be obtained of J. E. Masters, 
or S. I. May, Syracuse, N. Y., of Mrs. LUCRETIA 
Mort, Philadelphia; Mrs. Paunixa W. Dav: 
Providence, R. I.; Mrs. E. Oaxes Surma and 
Mrs. Exsesting L. Ross, New York; IET 
F. Warcurt, Boston; Mrs. Eiry Ronixsox, 
Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio. Pay the postage, 
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“OUT 0 THE GREAT 1 
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1 II D UNA 
2 5 
_ VUNLISHED MONTHLY, AT PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
Suhsceription Price, One Dollar per annum inadeunce. 
B Potons desiring tho paper, can have six copies 
sent to ono address for five dollars. 
OF All communications designed for the paper or 
on business, to be addressed to 
Mus. PAM EIN Wrigur Davis, 
Editor and Praprictor. 


SAYLES, MILLER & SIMONS, PRINTERS. 


For the Una. 
SHADOWS ON THE WALL, NO. 4. 


DOLLY DOLOROUS. 


BY NILLA. 

I suppose everybody must have their dark 
days, said Dolly Dolorous, everybody ! 

Now good reader, Miss Dolly's dark days are 
three hundred and sixty-five every year, with 
odd hours beside, thrown in to help out 
leap year. Miss Dolly is emphatically a woman 
of a sad countenance, a long lank spinster, no- 
body knows how old, with, as Susan Jenkins 
says, “just the longest, forlornest, pointedest 
face ever you did see!" One good look into 
her face is as good as a funeral sermon ; no one 
ever looks there without wondering and asking 
themselves What has happened? Who's 
dead?” and yet nobody is dead, nothing hasn't 
happened as Miss Dolly knows of; it is a way 
Miss Dolly las; one of Aer dark days! 

No matter what Miss Dolly undertakes, it 
always has a sombreish hue, there are no bright 
days in her calender, nothing but north-casters ; 
she is always sure it will storm, she has felt it 
all day in her bones; she is certain things wont 
turn outas they should tarn ont, they never do, 
nobody never need expect it! Everything 
looks dark to her, she never laughs, she won- 
ders other people can, for her part she feels 
more like crying! 

It isn't on record, yet I dare say if it could 
be searched out, we should find that Miss Dolly 
was born on the Dark Day, that famous dark 
day when the chickens went to bed, and the 
cows came home to be milked at high noon.— 
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EART OF NATURE SEEK WE TRUTH. 2 
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All Miss Dolly says, does, or thinks, wears the 
deep sea-green of melancholy ; a sort of habit- 
ual forlornness. No matter which path she 
takes to and for her, they all lead to the grave- 
yard. She loves to study out mossy inscrip- 
tions, and gaze on those speaking faces so com- 
mon on old head-stones; for she dwells upon 


the mould and the worm, and really fattens, if 


I may so speak, upon the (ruth that all flesh is 
All the posies in her door-yard are cy- 
press vines and mourning widows. Miss Dolly 
was no great singer, yet constant practice had 
made her familiar with old“ Windham,” “Hark 
from the tombs,” and such like tunes; for her 
christianity is ‘entirely of the negative order, 
there isn’t the least glimmering of sunshine in 
it, it is emphatically made out of her dark days ; 
and life, what is it, but a long, drawn-out dark 
day? Doletul Dolly Dolorous ! 
—— — —— 
For the Una. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ENGLAND. 

ü The earth yet moves,” muttered the indig- 
nant Galileo after being twice imprisoned for 
stating this fact—and compelled by his pious 
and learned judges publicly to renounce it as 
heresy. Now, this heresy is an established 
truth, to be ignorant of which, a school-boy 
would be ashamed: thanks to the Puritans, and 
the first Napoleon, the divine right of kings is 
another error exploded, and in America, the 
divine right of men scems likely to share the 


grass! 


same fate. In England. it is still an article of 


faith. One reason for this may be—we have 
no niggers here, so that since prize-fighting was 
put down, and an act passed for “ the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals,” there is nothing 
that a man can lawfully maltreat, but his wife 
and children—and so vigorously do English- 
men assert their divine right over their better 
halves, that, in consequence of the great num- 
ber of wives that are “maimed and cruelly 
beaten,” by their husbands, it was found neces- 
sary to bring in a bill for “the prevention of 
cruelty to women.” All honor to Mr. Fitzroy! 
who brought in the bill, and helped to estab- 
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ish a law, which gives to a man’s wife the aan same 
protection from his violence, as his donkey.— 

Now, if a man breaks his wife's bones, or maims 
her for life, she can have the satisfaction of 
sending him to prison for six months with Imra 
labor. It would be an amendment on the law, 
if she had the proceeds of the labor, to main- 
tain herself and children; instead of which, 
she must doit herself, however unable she may 
be; unless the magistrate is humane enough to 
decree her a parish maintenance. Thus, if she 
be too much injured to work, she is pauperized 
in addition, with the prospect of her husband's 
vengeance when he comes out of prison. But 
these are yulgar people. Let us look at those 
in a higher sphere. We will take a case that 
has just gone the round of the newspapers— 
brought before the publie by the husband—the 
Honorable G. C. Norton, who is one of the ar- 
istocracy of the land, and a magistrate to boot! 
His wife, the Honorable Mrs. Norton—so well 
known as an authoress—left him in 1833, and 
again in 1835, as she expresses it, “ for violence 
such as is brought before police courts,” which 
statement seems confirmed by the Honorable 
gentleman confessing to having kicked the 
drawing-room door off its hinges, aud dragging 
his wife out of the room by force—she being 
enciente at the time, In 1886, he deprived her 
of her children, accused her of adultery, and 
brought an action against Lord Melbourne as 
her paramour—though he afterwards admitted 
to his counsel, Sir John Baily, “ his firm be- 
lief in his wife’s innocence of the charge he 
had brought against her and Lord Melbourne.”* 
The verdict went against Mr. Norton. He 
then agreed to allow his wife a separate income, 
which is so much in arrear, that she cannot pay 
her debts. In 1853, Mr. Norton is summoned 
by his wife's creditors, he refused to pay either 
her income or her debts, saying that the argu- 
ment between them is not binding in law, and 
endeavors to justify his non-fulfilment of it, by 
reyiving the scandal about Lord Melbourne, 


See Sir Jolin Baily’s letter in the Times and 
Examiner of Sept. 17, 1853. 
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(which he did not believe,) and publishing it 
with other calumnies in the Times newspaper. 
Fortunately for his wife, he thought fit to pub- 
lish garbled extracts from his correspondence 
with Sir John Bailey; which elicited the letter 
from that gentleman, before referred to; after 
stating facts that completely exonerate Mrs. 
Norton from the charges brought against her 
by her husband, it concludes thus,(speaking of 
Mrs, Norton.) “I consider there never was a 
more deeply injured woman, and that bis, (Mr. 
Norton's,) conduct to her, certainly has been 
marked by the grossest cruelty, injustice, and 
inconsistency that ever any man displayed.” — 
In what does the aristocratic husband differ 
from the vulgar brute? simply by adding to 
personal violence, more refined tortures. And 
yet this man is a Magistrate, receives £1000 a 
year for dispensing justice in the metropolis of 
Great Britain. While for his wife, though her 
wrongs are flagrant before the public, there is 
no law in this enlightened country that can 
give her redress, or even secure to her the pro- 
ceeds of her own industry. And on what ground 
does Mrs. Norton claim to be heard in her own 
defence? Is it as a mother who has been out- 
raged, or a wife who has been treated with eru- 
elty and injustice? or a woman who has been 
insulted and defamed ? No, none of these give 
her any claim ;—but, she is an authoress, and 
on this ground alone, she takes the liberty of 
contradicting the calumnies of her husband. 
In reply toa letter of his, that appeared in 
the “Times,” she says, Many friends have 
wished me to pass over this letter of Mr. Nor- 
ton’s in disdainful silence. Perhaps if I were 
happy enough to be obscure and unknown, that 


would be my course; but I have a position | 


separate from my woman’s destiny. I am 
known as a writer.” For the consolation of 
those women who are not known as writers, — 
and consequently, have no right to contradict 
the statements of a bad husband—she adds, 
Let those women, who have the true woman’s 
lot of being unknown out of the circle of their 
homes, thank God for that blessing—it isa 
blessing.” Would Mrs. Norton esteem it a 
blessing to be unknown out of the circle of her 
home? No, for she speaks of her literary la- 
bors as her chief source of comfort, as well as 
a means of living, of which her husband can- 
not deprive her. How then can she insult 
those women who have her miseries, (for bad 
husbands are not confined to authoresses,) 
without her rich gifts—by telling them, to 
thank God for the blessing of being obscure 
and unknown, because it gives them the privi- 
lege of suffering silently, but that she being so 
unhappy as to be favorably known as an author- 
ess, for her “silenco is impossible br 

How much more true, and dignified, the po- 
sition of Mrs. Norton would have been, had she 
stood on the broad ground of her womanhood ; 
instead of abandoning it for the narrower and 
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far less noble one, of an authoress jealous of 
her fame. Had she sympathized sufficiently 
with the thousands of women who suffer from 
the same abuses as herseli—to have used this 
painful oceasion in a generous and philosophic 
spirit, she might have been an instrument of 
incalculable good, not only to her sex, but to 
her kind. However, it isa sure forerunner of 
a change, when a woman so distinguished is 
placed prominently before the public as an ex- 
emplar, anda victim of the present state of the 
English law. 

The case of Mr. and Mrs. Norton is sufi- 
| cient to show the one-sidedness of our laws.— 
They were made, evidently to protect men in 
their vices, not to redress the wrongs of women. 
But we will give another instance, on which the 
exemplary husband of Mrs. Norton xat in 
judgment. 

Atthe Lambeth Police office, London, Mr. 
Charles Cunningham, Surgeon, and Mr. James 
Thompson Currie, Surgeon, were charged be- 
fore the Hon. G. C. Norton, the former of hav- 
ing used a certain instrument on the person of 
Eliza Morden, for the purpose of procuring 
abortion, and the latter with aiding and assist- 
ing. Eliza Morden, aged 22, had been se- 
duced by the Rev'nd George Campbell Gordon, 
a clergyman of the Church of England, who 
lodged with her mother. He is about 55 years 
old, a popular preacher, and curate of the par- 
fish of St. Andrews, Holborn, London. 


On discovering her state, the young lady 
took counsel of her Rev'nd lover, left home, 
| went to lodgings, and with £10 he had given 
her for that purpose, paid Mr. Charles Cun- 
ningham “for putting her all right.” However, 
her landlady suspecting something wrong, sent 
for Mr. Greenwood, a respectable surgeon in 
the neighborhood, who discovered what had 
taken place,and gave information to the police. 
Mr. Greenwood states, that he was waited upon 
by the Rev’nd seducer, who entreated that he 
would keep the matter secret, begged of him to 
consider the unfortunate position in which the 
exposé would place him and the young lady, 
and unequivocally hinted that he might name 
his own price for his secresy. On Mr. Green- 
wood’s refusing compliance, the Rev'nd gentle- 
man pathetically exclaimed, „Then I shall be 
like a fallen star from the firmament of Heay- 
en.” The surgeons were sent to prison to 
await their trial, (one of whom has since gone 
mad,) but, the greatest delinquent, the Rev'nd 
George Campbell Gordon, had not sinned ac- 
cording to English Zaw, so he was left free.— 
On the following Sunday he preached toa large 
and fashionableaudience in London. 


Can we expect to progress very rapidly in 
morals, or wonder at the vices of the vulgar, 
when such men as the Hon. G. C. Norton, and 
the Rev. George Campbell Gordon are set 
| apart to dispense justice and teach religion ? 


HEAD FIRES AND BACK FIRES, 
Dear Mrs. Davis :I had hoped this full 
many of the good und true workers in the great 
vineyard of reform, where the wine-press is often 
trodden by the weary few, to furnish inspiration fop 
the lives of the many, but alas] want of health 
has hound me to my prairie-home, and even de 
prived me of my usual resource, the pen, ; 
Thad thonght of your Convention at 
with deep interest, and promised myself the 
sure of at least sending in a word, to assure. 
friends that my heart was still in the right place, 
but when the time came that I had purposed to 
vote to writing, an unlucky intermitment serro 
caprice, and I was committed to the bed for wa 
bail, and now, though permitted “the liberty of the 
yard,” I still tind myself under many disabilities 
that prevent the full discharge of ordinary duties, 
The truth is, those who attempt to commence a 
home in a new country, almost invariably am 
forced to do more than they haye strength to per- 
form with impunity, while the change of climate of 
ten proves ¢nervating for the first summer atleast, 
This must be my apology both for being so Jong an 
invalid, and for not manifesting the interest in the 
cause of social clevation that may be thought dae, 
The events of the last few weeks bave strongly 
impressed me with the conviction that our work has 
been wisely begun. When I thought of dear Netty 
Brown, our gentle, quict, loving Netty of Oberlin 
memory, standing up in that great hall in New 
York, and quietly, but firmly vindicating her 
rights as a human being to bear her part in tho 
world’s redemption, I could not but look back and 
think how wisely the pioneers of female education 
had labored for the intellectual and moralelevittion -f 
which the providence of God saw fit to use for the 
extension of the tyne gospel to the fallen race of 
man. 
This evening I went out to look at our men as 
they set fires to burn around our improvements, 50 
us to secure us against the autumnal fires that sweep 
over the prairie. I had in mind the subject of 
woman's ¢levation, and the policy seemed analo- 
gous. 
First, we had a ring of the tall grass nearest our 
house and barn mowed, and then an ontside ring, 
and when the hay was thoroughly dry, then it was 
set on fire and watched with great care to see that 
it did not get out of its bounds. In this way tho 
two rings aro bummed. Now, since this is done, if 
we see a fire coming towards us, borne on by the 
wings of the wind, we have a safe point from whieh 
to start, cither on the outside or inside ring. Com- 
ing to this belt, the fire suddenly finds itself out of 
fuel and dics of starvation. The great destroyer 
becomes harmless as a little child. 
The opening of a college for the education of 
woman, formed the inner boundary of the enclosurg 
near the home circle to which woman had hitherto 
fonnd herself limited. ‘Tho next step was to ns- 
sert her right, to use that knowledge for her owt 
food, and the advancement of her fellow creatures. 
Now, let the rage of the devouring elements do 
their worst, and woman, with expanded intellect, 
and the means of earning her own bread, is ready 
to abide the Lootless pray that dies for want of food 
for its insatiable appetite. 
What cared Antoinette Brown for the ill-man- 
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A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


nered rabble of priests and people, that stood up to 
deride hier in the discharge of a holy obligation, to 
remember those in bonds as bound with them.” 
Her soul knew its own powers, for they had all 
been disciplined by a thorough training in classes 
where she stood up side by side with her brothers, 
and she knew that there, her acquirements, had 
never been derided, nor her inferiority assumed, 

Those faculties had not been regarded as merely 
ornamental appendages to grace her womanhood; 
she had not returned from school to sit idly in her 
mother’s parlor, while that mother catered to her 
pampered appetite; nor had she fixed herself ns a 
parasite upon some married brother, whose wife 
felt Herself obliged to surrender half her own com- 
forts, to pander to her morbid fancies, 

No, none of these sins could be laid to her charge. 
She hol looked up and thanked Christ for the hon- 
or of being permitted to labor with him for the re- 
demption of the world, She remembered the holy 
women of old, commended by prophets and apos- 
tles for their labors of love. She forgot not Auna, 
the prophetess who blessed the infant Savior, and 
her heart yearned for the fullness of the time when 
every good work should bo acknowledged to rest 
upon Jesus Christ as the chief corner-stone. 

Those who attempt to put down the spirit of re- 
form among the present race of American women, | 
will now find that they aro too late. Their head 
fires, borne on by the blast of popular prejudice, 
are met by the little back fires that are set either in 
the inner or outer ring, so that all is extinguished 
ina moment. Even bitter prejudice finds itself 
foiled when it meets the calm womanly heart, and 
the clear, refined intellect that is able to give a rea- 
son for every step taken in advance, 

Those who oppose our efforts at first, imagine 
that it is afew weak, undisciplined minds that they 
have to encounter, who have suddenly become gid- 
dy with the absorbing ambition of being conspicn- 
ous. Thanks to the spirit that bas gradually 
opened up the way, the mass are practical, clear- 
headed, pure-hearted women, lacking neither the 
refinement of manners nor the warm sympathy 
which from time immemorial has been demanded 
of woman in her relation of sister, wife, mother or 
friend. Iknow I must not say, be not discour- 
aged, work on, for none are ready to turn back,— 
May God give his wisdom and his blessing. 

Please, for the present, direct all communications 
to Clarion P, O., Grundy Co., III. 

Yours truly, 
H. M. TRACY CUTLER. 
— —e—— — 


Russias BRIDAL EmnLEM.—In Russia, the bride 
on her wedding day, is crowned with a garland of 
wormwood, This has a double significance, imply- 
ing not only the bitterness and trials of the mar- 
riage state, but also the duty of married women to 
triumph over these difficulties, and thus transform 
them into a crown—the emblem of victory. 
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Kixpxess.—Some ono has written beautifully 
thus — The warm sunshine and the gentle zephyr 
muy melt the glacier which has bid defiance to the 
howling tempest; so the voice of kindness will 
touch the heart which no severity can subdue. 


Every thought has wings, and flies to him who | 
rompts it; every breath a thought, flying to the 
beloved; only what loves is thought and flies ; yes, 

thoughts are spiritual bints.— Goethe. 
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EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

Shall I ask you the current question with us, 
“have you read Miss Bremer’s book!“ 

I have read the first volume, with some regret 
but far more pleasure. It would seem as if the 
fresh, simple, hearty good nature, with which the 
letters are written, should magnetize the reader in- 
to the same spirit; but I hear much superficial 
criticism. The hook is called ‘Gossiping,’ and Miss 
Bremer is condemned unsparingly for her “ viola- 
tions of private confidence.” 

But one must look at the book for what it is,—a 
glowing leaf from her autobiography written in 
frankest abandon to a second self, and hallowed 
doubtless, to the writer, by the memory of that be- 
loved sister, over whom the grave had so sadly 
closed, ere she reached her home. Had it been 
written in cold blood for publication, I should 
judge it very differently, but the internal evidence 
entirely contradicts this absurd supposition. 

As a principle—as a precedent, one would great- 
ly deprecate such free opening of the doors and 
shutters of our homes and hearts without our will, 
to all who may choose te enter—it would soon lead 
us to effectually bar them against all strangers ; 
but it does not become us to be too severe upon 
Miss Bremer in this particular, when we remem- 
ber how perpetually her privacy was intruded up- 
on, and with what avidity the paragraphists seized 
her as their prey, proclaiming her every movement, 
all over the country. Undoubtedly it would have 
heen far wiser, far better, to have avoided full 
names and many times initials even, when speak- 
ing of private individuals; far more beautiful, of- 
ten, to have dropped the curtains—or never to have 
lifted them—from much sweet inner lift, too sa- 
cred to be bronght to consciousness, 

Yet no life is ever hid; and no man liveth to 
himself alone ; and so the victims of her admira- 
tion, (for seldom any trace of her dyspepsia ap- 
pears in her remarks,) wincing at the sudden glare 
in which they find themselves, as all sympathising 
readers do for them, may yet be assured, that it is 
but an extension of their natural spheres, and that 
many lives will be quickened by noble traits por- 
trayed, that will nover stop to query as to whom 
may be half-concealed behind the initials or the 
name, 

Miss Bremer surely does not write in a “ gos- 
sipping” spirit. The beautiful pictures which she 
opens, stand to her for facts of universal interest. 
True, the pruning-kuife of a judicious friend 
might have been used freely, to great advantage. 

Had her attention been called to the fact, she 
would noyer have given currency to that idle scan- 
dal, about the grand, noble soul, whom it was her 
misfortune never to have known; nor would she 
have allowed that line in connection to stand, “a 
Fourierist or Socialist marriage, without the ex- 
ternal ceremony,” (p. 70,)—for in her subsequent 
intercourse with associative friends, she must have 
learned, how strenuously Fourier asserts the ne- 
cessity, for retaining the present laws of marriage 
untouched—until such time as woman, developed 
and recognized, in the new order, should give the 
law in social life, and who could fear for purity, 
for truth in this great central sacrament then? 

But we can only wonder, considering Miss Bre- 
mer's life of hurry and excitement, that her mis- 


statements are so few, In truth, dear P., I have 
never read any of the traveller's tales about our 
conntry, that seemed to show such genuine in- 
sight, such recognition of its internal as well aa 
external life. We can easily forgive her that she 
sees all thing coweur de rose, for she never exceeds 
our ideal; and if we are often forced sadly to sub- 
stitute will be for is, as we read, it is with a more 
determined will to do what in us lies, to make that 
possible actual. She is a true woman, and her 
womanly attributes holp her to penetrate the gen- 
ius of this nation, whose crowning glory shall yet 
be, that it gives widest freedom to all its children, 
Secking for the good, which is always the most vi- 
tal and real, she finds it; and guages by it the 
depth of evil. 

Is not the spirit of universal love and justice, of 
kind recesstivity in which she visits the south, most 
noble and wise? She embraces both slave-holder 
and slave in her large heart, and keenly feeling, 
makes others feel too, the utter misery to all, of 
that unnatural relation, which curses the very in- 
ner life of this fair garden of the earth. God 
grant it may hasten the day when North and 
South, truly in union, by one glorious act of na- 
tional repentance, shall wash away forever this 
heinous national sin from our beloved country, that 
it may speed on to fulfil its mission for humanity 
which yet it will accomplish. 

I closed this first volume with a deeper interest, 
| respect, and atfection for the writer than any other 
work of hers had elicited. However it may be 
judged, the book will be read with avidity, for its 
sprightliness, its geniality, its impartiality, its com- 
prehensiveness. One feels us if making the tour 
of this vast land, and standing face to face with its 
wonderfully various natural beauties. Her graph- 
ic descriptions introduce one with tender respect 
into many happy homes ; her clear outlined sketch- 
es enrich one with many distinct individualities to 
admire and esteem; her quick insight and keen 
perception with her great opportunities for observa- 
tion enlarge one's knowledge of the whole country, 
in many parts so much a foreign land to us; and 
then the whole tendency is to bind all in closer un- 
ion, while deepening its simple statement of facts, 
the horror of its terrible curse; and quickening 
the feeling of unity us a nation, and of universal 
love, by which alone this can be forever swept 
from the earth. s 

In spite of all the mistakes, and these result 
from her Swedish stand point mostly, though her 
universality far exceeds her nationality, she has 
done a good work. Yes, dear Frederika Bremer, in 
spite of your Swedish frankness and boundless 
hospitality, inviting all to share your joys and ex- 
periences, I could givé you a good Northern hung 
for your youthful enthusiasm, your prophetic hope, 
and dance with you a pas de joie over the future of 
our country, to the music of the opening vision of 
a true Republic, uniting in one all the nations of 
the earth. 


Dr. Adam Clark had a porfect abhorrence both 
of pork and tobacco. He is reported to have said, 
“ If I were to offer sacrifice to the devil, it should 
be a roasted pig stuffed with tobacco, —National 
Magazine. 


When the seed lies in the earth it requires earth; 
once stirred up to life it would die if ben out of it, 
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THE DEATH OF PAULINE ROLAND, 

It will be remembered, that at the second 
Woman’s Rights’ Convention, held in Worces- 
ter, a letter was received, written jointly by 
P. Roland and Jeannie Deroin, while in the 
prison of Saint Lazarus. That letter awaken- 
ed an earnest sympathy, and we have rarely 
listened to cloquence such as it called forth.— 
Pauline Roland has passed away! From the 
Woman's Rights’ Almanac, publisbed by Jean- 
nie Deroin, we extract the notice of her death, 
and her letters written in the prison of Saint 
Lazarus, and in Africa. They speak for them- 
selyes; no words of ours could add to their 
power. . 


Pauline Roland is no more ! 

She has fallen victim to the cruel horrors of 
African transportation. The martyrdom of this 
holy and noble woman adds to the shame of our 
adversaries. It forms the last jewelin the crown 
of the new emperor of France, in that erime be- 
gotten blood bought crown! ' 

She died just as she reached the soil of 
France. The last struggle she was doomed to 
undergo was destined to kill her. Weeping bit- 
terly over the decline of her native land, which 
she looked upon asa personal enya 
was ordered to return to those beloved children 
which she called in her letters, orphans. She 
was coming back, we unhesitatingly state, with- 
out having made any concession unworthy of 
her noble mind—to consecrate herself afresh 
to the holy cause of truth and of justice ! 

She has fallen without being greeted with the 
parting kisses of her beloved children. 

One would fancy that this heavenly soul, un- 
able to contemplate the humillation of her fel- 
low citizens hassought a refuge in death rather 
than accept this tardy liberation proceeding 
from an mnholy source. 

And this thought is suggested by the intim- 
ate knowledge we have of the tender but the 
heroic feelings of this distinguished sister, whose 
society we valued so much during our common 
captivity at Saint Lazarus. 

Alas! the eternal recollection of these mo- 
ments when our souls were wont to meet and 
meditate together over the same principle only 
becomes the brighter in our weeping soul, as 


we write these fines, sad homage of regret, of 


friendship, and of veneration. 

Whilst in this prison, she devoted herself to 
relieve the moral and physical miseries of the 
unfortunate victims of Improvidence who peo- 
pe that sad place. That noble woman exerted 
aerself with a praiseworthy perseverance to 
awake in those lost souls the sense of moral dig- 
nity. 

She had eonsecrated her life to propagate the 
truths of Socialism and she ardently followed 
the realization of our principles which she de- 
fended in her writings wich a remarkable tal- 
ont. 

The sorrow which fills at this moment our 
heart deprives us of the disposition necessary to 
give (as it ought to be done) the review of the 
numerous works in which she discussed the most 
important social questions. We will only state 
that she aided in forming the association of so- 
cialist school mastersand school mistresses which 
has been dissolved by the tyranny of Bonaparte, 
but the rules of which, exposed in an admirable 
programa that she prepared, will form the basis 

« ofthe education of future ages. 
Pauline Roland, previous to 1848, had been 
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a member of the association instituted by Pierre 
Leroux at Boussac, the friends with whom she 
then entered upon a new life were united to her 
by ties which death, alas! has soon severed. 
Later, after February, she was elected, by the 
general meeting of delegates, member of the 
central commission of the Union of the Associ- 
ations. ‘This high proof of the esteem and of 
the sympathy of the working classes was des- 
tined to expose her to the violence of that reac- 
tion which saw in all these efforts after social 
transformation the evident symptoms of the ap- 
proaching emancipation of the nations. 

She was then troubled with domiciliary calls. 
Her precious manuseripts were taken away from 
her, When in consequence of the accusation 
brought forward against the union, arrived the 
trial at the assizes where we appeared together 
ns criminals, during three entire days she ex- 
hibited all the energy and all the dignity of her 
character. 

Six months had scarcely elapsed since she 
had left the dark prison of Saint Lazarus, when 
as she was surrounded by her children, she 
was arrested aud borne away. Her friends 
had often earnestly requested her to leave 
France. But she was as much attached to 
France asa child isto lis mother! She fancied 
that her country’s woes and her country’s ser- 
vitude could only be healed and abolished by 
her personal presence although at the expense 
of her life. Perhaps unfortunately had she not 
perceived that to serve Humanity and to be use- 
ful to France, her noble qualities would have 
lived during coming years. 

But were there not victims to be snatched 
from the power of the reaction? Had she no 
consolations, no succour to impart to those fam- 
ilies which were disseminated by death, by con- 
finement, or by exile ? 

Pauline wished to fulfill holy duties and to 


stimulate the zeal of those who have escaped | 


the proscription to induce them to help their 
unfortunate brethren. 

But soon after the arrest of her heroic and 
worthy friend Anna Greppo, having one day 
insisted upon entering her prison, she was arrest- 
ed that very evening. 

During her examination, when she was ac- 
cused of having caused an active resistance at the 
Square Saint Martin, this sincere republican re- 
plied : “I was not personally but mentally pres- 
ent.” 

Cross questioned at St. Lazarus by the Gene- 
ral Goyon, she always manifested the same firm- 
ness of principle. Consequently, she was trans- 
ported to Africa, She was, as well as her as- 
sociates spared the farce of a trial. 

Two of her letters inserted in the Presse and 
in the Nation of Belgium deseribe a portion of 
the sufferings she had to undergo. We think 
it our duty to reproduce these letters at this sad 
moment, simply to prove at the same time the 
courage of our friend and the ignominy of her 
exccutioners. 

We read in the Presse; * What crime has 
the woman committed whose name stands at the 
bottom of the two letters which haye been com- 
municated : 

LETTERS OF PAULINE ROLAND. 
TO ANNA GReErro, 
Saint-Lazarus, 13th May, 1852, 

Dear friend, it appears to me an age since I 
heard from von last, and yet I wrote you a letter 
on the 22d April, which perhaps von Have not re- 
ceived. The gentlemen of the Police appear to be 
particularly greedy of my correspondence. Upon 
these grounds, a few days ago, they arrested a let- 
ter of mine frem Barbès which I would have been | 
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happy to have received, Morcov: 
separated us from each other, for our go 
good people might furthermore be tempted to 
our writing for oar still greater 3 

I take advantage also to send ‘you my Jo 
an occasion which offers itself, though less 
but more sure. How fare yon there? Tho | 
vals now giving, render us frightfully sad bew. — 
Those cannon-shots fired in token of rejo 
pear to me as if striking the open breast o 
dear and holy Repnblic. so often immolated alr 
And ret we have truth on our eide! Let th 
as they will against us, our duty is toinsure, 
triumph, in assisting Providence, which mostsi 
ly wills its triumph, 

For my part, my friend, I have no othe 
than to serve the holy eanse, and T smile with: 
when I think of those who imagine they will 
us here, whereas they only give me the rest 
sary to recruit my strength exhausted by mys 
ferings of December, What are they going 
with me and the other women here confin 
They do not themselves know, and forget us 
lieve. May he we wiil remain for a long time ye 
Relying on that, eventually, I prepare for 5 
whit, up to this time, 1 have been unable foi 
thanks to my installation. Nearly all the wor 
which you have known here, have i 
but which has served them nothing. Pour are let 
out: Mrs. Frond, Catherine, and Rey, (Ae) 
free, and Mrs. Bietry, (Allier,) interred ata lim- 
dred Teagues from her home, At present we man- 
ber twenty-four: Mrs. Fouffé condemned condi- 
tionally to 8 months imprisonment; six to Alge- 
ria plus, that is to say penitentiaries ; eleven to 
geria minus, that is to say, transportation with lib. 
erty; five administratively detained it would ap- 
pear; one condemned to Cayenne, We are fivo, 
absolutely resolved to ask nothing; Augustine 
Bean, Cländine, Mrs. Huet, and Jarzean, (Cyanue,) 
and myself. It appears that Maupas is furious 
against me; much good may it do io him; intra 
I fear him not; the wretch can but kill 10 

Let me know if you sec anything important to 
be done there for developing “the Saal view for 
realizing on a small scale the future community,— = 
More than ever do I think that itis the small 
groups converted here and there who will convert 
the world. More than ever do I think that Revo- 
lution and tlie social renovation canbe accomplished 
but by the conversion of souls, If they send me 
to Algeria, I will do all in my power to act in con- 
formity with those principles. If they exile me, I 
will preach the new Gospel by all the means 


God will put in my hands and menue all act 
the same according to the limits of gur 8. 5 
all that is still little, for in spite of the exaggerated 
accounts they made of onr population, counting 
millions of Socinlists for our France alone, Weare 
scarcely more numerous than the Christians dur- 


ing the first century. 
with a thou- 


We are as yet much preoccupied 

sand personal views, which are uppermost of the 
general cause. I write you all the, because my 
mind is full of it, and do what T will, I cannot em. 
ploy myself with anything else, and yet T mysel 
iye need of personal preoccupation. I do not 
know what will become of my poor children for 
whom my friends can do but little, dispersed 3$ 
they are, and scarcely any one of them knowing 
how to liye on the Innd of exile or in transporta- 
tion. My Moses is sick, and I fear seriously, 
my friend S., on whose kindness towards him 
could depend, will very likely be forced by the 
state of his health to quit his institute. onn- 
certainty in which they hold us, provents me on the 
other hand, from making an energetic appeal to 
those persons of my acqnaintance who have notas 
yet fallen, which Twould have a right to do, if I 
were struck more roughly, more violently. In the 
end, God the protector of the widow and the ór- 
phan will surely come to their aid, ‘The excellent 

Irs. B. writes to me not to be anxious for m 
daughter, but I who know how she is situated, 
feel as it were a remorse on leaving her so bur- 
dened; but God will come to her help also. 

Write to me, my friend, still addressing your 
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letter (o J., who will remit them to me; forget not 

that you are the only woman without comparison 

that 1 love and esteem most. 

Again a-Dicu, your friend, 
Pavitxsr ROLAND. 


S. Lazarus, 15th April, 1852. 

I received, my dearest friend, your letter, with 
the greatest pleasure; I was thinking that perhaps 
you had not received mine, and although 1 do not 
attach much importance to my prost, I was an- 
noyed to think that lines that spoke to yon of my 
love should have been lost. 

Mrs. Huet and Claudine remain here with us. 
The first, fancies she is to be transported ; at least 
sho says so at times, whilst in other moments she 
pretends that she is to undergo the same punish- 
m us yourself. Her friends are taking very 
active steps to obtain her liberty aud they muy sue- 
ceed. As to Claudine, she knows not nor does she 
even wish to know what is to be her fate. She is 
suffering very much since the last few days, and I 
am very anxious- about her. She heard yesterday 
from II., who is well. Lean truly say with you, 
my noble friend, that T daily hear of the misfor- 
tunes of some of my old friends of whom T have 
very few here now: and to whom exile brings, the 
heaviest of catastrophes, Ja has seen his wife nc- 
tually become mad ; oh! my God! my God! why 
can I not fly to the assistance of those dear unfor- 
tunates. 1 deplore as you do, that a portion of 
those belonging to us, are forced to go still farther 
from our beloved France, whieh I always look üp- 
on ns destined to regenerate mankind. But te 
emigration of those new religionists who left Eng- 
land for New America, recalls to mind thar of the 
Puritans, which took place under nearly similar 
circumstances above two centuries ngo. The Pu- 
vitans of the seventeenth century founded on the 
other side of the Atlantic, the civil, political and 
religious liberties, and our brothers will there sow 
the holy scel of Equality and Mraternity, so as to 
issne forth resplendant that sacred formula, which 
in itself, as heretofore the sweet words of Christ, 
Love you each other as brothers“ bears in itself 
u religion, that is to say, all an entire new civiliza- 
tion. Aud we ourselves, friends, we whom they 
are about to transport to Africa, to that land from 
which, more than onec has shone forth a luminous 
ray, ure we not ourselves, the humble postes of 
the new Gospel. God be praised, if our sufferings, 
if death itself which may befall us in such a mur- 
derous climate, be the price which will pay what 
little good we may do. 

Po fultill in simplicity our daily mission, in do- 
ing around us all possible good, that is, what we 
have to pray to heaven for, that is the happiness, 
whatever those false teachers may say, who wished 
to teach us to seek that happiness elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding, my friend, T must avow it, 
calm generally and prepared for all, my heart is 
torn at the thought of my beloved children. I 
have kind friends, but scarcely any, who compre- 
hend life exactly as I do myself, and who in conse- 
quence, enn havea care of my beloved orphans.— 
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A PAPR DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN, 


rents is all I fear; andin this world where one 
cannot find « place without displacing others, my 
first duty is, that my children hold no place, that 
they may remain poor, Let us maintain that sim- 
plicity of life to which the daily labor should suf- 
fice, whatever that labor may be. 

If you see A., beg him to tell P that J frequent- 
ly receive letters from his daughter, and that J am 
much pleased with this dear child whose character 
is equal to her situation. He ought to know that 
D, is interne in Corsica, That derisive commuta- 
tion may, it appears to me, be changed into exile. 
Shall we take steps to that end? Let them write 
on the subject and Iwill do my utmost. 

A week has elapsed from the beginning to the 
ending of this letter. You have no idea as to what 
T have to do here. We are twenty-two of us, the 
quarter of whom can hardly write. I am the 
general secretary of the association. I had also 
much to do for myself; having to prepare for my 
children and myself in case of a sudden departure, 
At last things seem tobe in order. I will have a 
little rest, and if they let us remain here, I mean 
serionsly to recommence the long neglected histori- 
cal work, for which I have a contract signed with 
the house of Didot; I know not whether I ever 
made mention of it to you; it is an History of the 
Women of France. Meanwhile I am reading the 
Gospel and Platon, on which I fed the year past, 
during my captivity; It is a good and fortifying 
study to which I have little need to add. 

Claudine and Madame Huet embrace you with 
all their heart. Our other ladies salute you most 
cordially. As to myself, you know how I love you 
together with those belonging to you. 

Paurixe ROLAND. 

P. 8. My affectionate compliments to those of 
the proscribed who know and bear me affection.— 
Nothing, absolutely nothing fresh in that which 
concerns me personally. 

Saint-Lazarus, 23d April, 1852. 

At the moment of closing this letter, there is ar- 
rived here four new companions from the Loiret; 
three of whom are mothers of families, and the 
fourth a young maiden of twenty-one years. 

Ilow many victims! God have pity at last! 


Fort S. Gregory, 9th July, 1852 
J cannot allow the post to leave without writing 
to you a few words; the singular position in which 


we are placed here not giving mea moment of | 


leisure, nor the power of collecting my thoughts. 
Lam quite well and my courage remains un- 
shaken, that is what you are most anxious to 
know. We are now at the fort S. Gregory, situa- 
ted opposite d'Oran, just as the Valerian bill is 


| on the other side of Paris, only upon a steeper 


T would wish to arm them here not against life but | 


Jor life; to prepare them carly to the rejection of 
the apostolic creed, which to some at least will 
long he necessary in this world in which vanity and 
ambition dominate, How, if my hand wereovith- 
drawn, could that tender mould be impressed, those 
beloved Heines whom affection for their mother 
rendered so pliable, too pliable perhaps. 

At this moment, my son especially gives me 


“anxiety ; that beloved child, in whom 1 have never 


seen evineed any other than noble instincts, will 
lie not full into some one of those faults which the 
society too easily pardons ? Will he preserve his 
purity fur from me? will he still preserve that 
openness of heart, or will he not be obliged, to 
make his way as is said? will they not impart to 
him those notions of mine which I have guarded 
him from, as from a venomous germ. Will they 
not persuade him the duties of a son towards an 
exiled mother, towards his brother and sister, oblige 
him to seek after gain. 

Dear friend, that which is the aim of other pa- 


prominence. 

The officers of the “ Magellan” thought, that 
in a spirit of brotherly hospitality, we would be 
allowed to remain in the pretty village of Miser- 
glin to bo afterwards removed to some inland 
town we might choose. But it has not been so.— 
At our arrival at Mers-et-Kebir, we were placed 
under the care of military power, and confined 
within the fort S. Gregory. 

There we are obliged to sleep upon straw, with 
no other diet than the military allowance, allora. 
ing black bread but neither wine nor coffee ; add 
to this the great advantages of our position as pris- 
oners, Which consists in having only one common 
sitting room and a very small yard. 

I can say nothing about the country which I 
have only scen from the top of the van which 
brought us to the fort. The road which leads to 
it is cut in a perpendicular rock and is on the edge 
of a precipice. At one time our coachman and 
guides, the Zouaves, were themselves frightened. 
The horses stumbled : I turned away my head and 
many of my friends uttered such a ery of despair 
that our escort allowed us to ascend on foot our 
Calvary. ‘This was indeed an awful scene: dur- 
ing thepwhole of our journey as the weather was 


| very rough I regretted not having been permitted 


to bring with me my little girl, but now I thank 
God that she did not witness such horrors, 


Alger,16th July, Convent of the Good Shepherd, 

We arrived at Alger on the evening of the 12th, 
after a most stormy passage of two days, during 
which we remained lying downupon the deck with 
no other bed furniture than a sail mattrass and a 
sailor’s sheet. In one word, since three weeks we 
have neither slept once in any sort of a good bed 
nor had a single good meal. ‘Truly it is surpris- 
ing that ten poor women, who were all weak and 
sickly when they left Paris have been able to endure 
all the bodily fatigue and all the moral agony to 
which we have been exposed. 

Tam happy however to state that all the marines 
both on board the “ Magellan” and on board the 
“ Euphrate,” which has taken us from Oran to Al- 
ger, have given ns every mark of kindness and of 
respect; but we were expected nowhere, no body 
was ready to receive us, and we were thus com- 
pelled to share the toils of a sailor’s life. On 

oard of the“ Euphrate” an officer's room was of- 
fered to me. Irefused, as I did not wish to enjoy 
a privilege denied to my colleagues. 

On our arrival we were led to the Convent 
of the Good Shepherd, but our situation as prison- 
ers then became much more painful than it had 
ever been; as you are going to see. 

We are associated here with five female prison- 
ers from the departments washed by the Mediterra- 
nenn, (Var, Herault, Gers). in all fifteen women, 
having for our home one common room almost 50 
completely filled by our 15 pallets that just room 
remains for a long table upon which our common 
meals are served. Add to this, (as to form a still 
better idea), a yard just double the size of our 
room without any tree or any shed to shelter us 
from the rays of the burning san. 

I know notif that is what M. Guizot meant 
when he asked, (after the manner of a “Doctri- 
naire’’), incarceration in transportation; but such 
a home is intolerable, itis a true hell. 

A Dieu, write to me, give me news especially of 
my dear children as I have not heard from them 
since I left France three weeks since. 

Pautine ROLAND. 


In this account of the sufferings which were 
to lead our well beloved sister to the tombs a 
few words testify of her pure and disinterested 
conduct. 

One of the officer's rooms was offered to her: 
“ T have refused it,” she says, “as I did not wish 
to enjoy a privilege denied to my colleagues.“ 
‘The life and death of this noble woman are em- 
bodied in her words. She accepts transporta- 
tion in all its stern severity, She rushes to mar- 
tyrdom, and this martyrdom worthily crowns 
the whole work of her life as she understood it. 

May this glorious example awake within the 
breast of every mother and of every woman the 
true maternal love. May they all understand 
that,by the law of solidarity which binds together 
all mankind, they are mothers of every child: 
spiritual and moral mothers. 

We would also say that, if all, who pretend 
cherishing within their bosoms the love of truth 
and of justice had imitated those who have pre- 
ferred the prison, exile, and transportation and 
even death itself to the negligence of the most 
holy duties they owe to themselves and to Hu- 
manity, the republic would have been saved. 

Tyranny triumphs much more easily by 
the moral cowardice of slaves than by the sue- 
cess of her soldiers. 

But Pauline will by her example as the apos- 
tle of the new faith add new recruits to their 
ranks. The nations will learn that to vanquish 
tyranny one needs only expose the disgust and 
horror she inspires. 

Pauline! thy noble life will never be lost !— 
Be thou either holding communion with God— 
or hast thou taken with renewed power a second 
existence upon earth, thy ime ge we can never 
forget. We behold thee still: we experience 
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thy influence still, thou inspirest us, thou con- 
firmest us, thou encouragest us to persevere.— 
Adivu! adieu! to thy mortal remains, but once 


more we will never oe yl NEROIK 
“ALANA . 


STRAY LEAVES FROM A SEAMSTRESS’S JOUR- 
NAL.- NO. 6. 

Oct. 28. The move is made, after four days 
spent in search of a new home, a kind Providence 
led me to these humble rooms, smaller than the 
others and at a higher rent, still they have this re- 
commendation that they are nearer Mary’s school, 
and as good dame Martyn says, she must be cared 
for. 

With what terror the words of that bad young 
man still haunt me, 

JI deprecate poverty. Itis unnatural that one 
class should spend their liyes in toil, while another 
riots in useless luxury. 

Ido not deprecatelabor, that is natural, just and 
right, It seems to me to have formed no part of 
the curse, but to have been a wisely ordained in- 
stitution. But its unceasing necessity anid the 
anxiety of poverty, eats like a canker into the soul, 
engendering all evil passions, deteriorating the 
physical constitution, debasing the manners and 
degrading the tastes. 

Wearied with my new kind of toil in moving, I 
sat down to rest on a bundle, when I heard poor 
old Mrs. Martyn come hobbling up the stirs, and 
with her usual generous heart and spontaneons 
good-fecling, she said, why didn’t you send for 
me to help you; I could do a little for you, and 
now, poor dear, you are all tired out.” 

Neither poverty or the basencss of others has in 
the least closed up her large free heart. The 
marks of injustice in her, are all on the surface ; 
a wrinkled withered visage, hair blanched to al- 
most snowy whiteness; limbs contracted and fear- 
fully drawn out of shape by rheumatism ;° the 
fruit of cold, of over labor, and meagre dict. 

“Tam sorry really sorry,” said she, ‘that you 
are going away from this neighborhood; for I 
have took lots of comfort in runnin’ in to see you. 
It’s been pleasant to sce you get along so nice with 
the children.“ 

“I have always said you wa’nt no common per- 
son, a young thing like you, that anybody might 
know hadn’t been used to work, to get along so 
well; but your hands ain't so soft as they was.” 

“Well, well, I’ve got but few more changes to 
make before I go home, ‘to my father’s house in 
which are many mansions.’ ”’ 

As she said this, I lifted my eyes to her face, 
which was almost radiant, and for a moment the 
„mount of transfiguration” was before me. I saw 
Christ when his face shone, as it were, and his 
apostles would build tabernacles for the three, then 
again my rugged old friend stood before me, and I 
beheld hor rejuvinated and clothed with immor- 
tality, The vision lasted but a single moment, but 
it gave me new strength, 

‘These things I said must be so; and why should 
-not I accept the truth which comes to me through 
the heart, as well as though it were presented to 
the intellect, Is not the heart as wise as the head ? 
Do not our good impulses flow from that? 

I could reason against this, and call it a passing 
fancy, a dream, when the nerves were exhausted, 
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but I will not. I will cherish this joy, and that 
faith which entereth within the veil, and has once 
beheld a risen and glorified mediator. 

Dear, good, Mrs. M”talks of religion as some- 
thing real, something, which puts her heart in re- 
lation, not only with God, but also with all his 
creatures. She breathes forth the deep gooducss 
of her soul in perfect unconsciousness, 

Before leaving, she gave me the promised sketeh 
of Maria L. Strikingly alike are the stories of 
hundreds of these sewing women. 

The wheel of fortune tarns, a family rises, the 
sun shines upon them and gilds their world; ano- 
ther turn, and they are in darkness. Thus it was 
with M's parents. The mother, an accomplished 
young English woman, came to this city, married 
aman of wealth and fashion, lived in splendor 
for u few years; but in the sparkling wine: up there 
lay concealed a serpent that biteth like an adder, 
and whose poison entereth into the soul. 

From one step to another, he went down, down 
to death in the alms-house. ‘The wife and moth- 
er, the gentle and accomplished Louise B. died 
broken-hearted, leaving her daughters orphans, 
just when they most needed a mother’s love and 
confidence. Laura is no more; hushed be the heart 
when her name is breathed; let no reproach be ut- 
tered when she is spoken of, for her deep peni- 
tence must blot ont her transgressions from memo- 
Jy: 

Maria, with her sad deformity, alone remains 
of the gay, fashionable, hospitable, Lents, whose 
home in L. Place, was buta few years since the 
rage. Mrs. Martyn had been the nurse in Mrs. 
L.’s family, and when they sank into hopeless pov- 
erty, she, of all their friends, sought them out and 
gaye them a helping hand. 

I look about me and see huge masses of my 
fellow creatures in no better condition. I shrink 
and shudder, and would hide myself from the fear- 
ful sight, but it may not be, nor may I yield to the 
weakness of wishing it. 


Oct. 29. While my hands have beon busily 
employed to-day, I kave been looking within. Is 
it right, I ask, for any human soul to live thus 
introverted ? Perhaps not, but I am still able, in 
the chaos and confusion that E sometimes find 
there, to separate light from darkness, to mea- 
sure and meet my trials. Iam not disposed to 
overrate them, nor yet to shrink from what may 
come. Iam even able to keep a sort of debt and 
eredit system with my sorrows and joys, joys, yes 
I repeat the word, notwithstanding the hollow 
mocking laugh, that fancy brings to my car from 
those who would look in vain for them. 

There has been unmingled joy in watching the 
growth and development of these children. Their 
bright, sunny faces radiantly beautifal in their love 
for me and for each other, could not fail of bring- 
ing joy to any home, however humble. 

Had all the good Faries in Elfland been invited 
to grace the feast of Mary’s birth with their gifts, 
she could not have been made more perfect in form 
or sweeter in nature. 

This morning, before school, Mary came to me 
and said in the most touching manner, “sister Lucy, 
you look ill and weary, will you not let me stay at 
home and help you? I cannot bear to sce you 
toil so for us.” 
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| a home for my heart, as well as my worn body.“ 
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No, my love, I replied, I wish you 
school, and fit yourself to teach, so that wh 
old and blind you can take care of me. 

Ella exclaimed, “oh yes, dearest sister, do let ne 
stay, we will work all day, and we'll be good, and 
just toward night we will play tea with our new 
dishes, you know.” Fi 

The little one ever chimes in with Mary's wish. 
es, but finishes with one of her own. ania 

She danced in her delight, and her rich golden 
hair waved lightly over her pure brow, and assi 
carroled snatches of songs with her sweet 
voice, I said to myself here is happiness ma 
monarch might envy. 

My sorrows have been bitter when T ‘I 
where bread was to come from, and when Thy 
looked to their future as a life of toil and deprime 
tion, When I felt that they may never hare iba 
beautiful about them, either of nature or art, ther 
my whole soul has risen up in rebellion against the 
good goddess of poverty, 

Nov. 2. Maria Lent has been one of our 
household fortwo days. She came to us quietly glid- 
ing iv and taking her place among us, as though 
she had always filled it. * 

This morning she remarked, “your breakfasts 
are really very luxurious for a sewing-woman; 
tea, bread, butterand potatoes. It is many months 
since I have eaten a potatoe before, Sewing wom- 
en live on so meagre a diet, that they often lose in 
one years’ time, all strength and vigor, and are sent 
to the hospital to die; the nourishing broths and 
soups there, bring them up, and again they retum 
to the needle, to go through the same process.” 

“You, my dear Miss V., (for she still calls me 
Miss V.,) can scarcely realize what areal shin- 
maker's life is, or that of one of the women whe” 
work for those large establishments, where at any 
hour they may be turned off, as suits the convenience 
of their employer. Ihave known fifty dismissed 
in aday when there was a dull time in sales and not 
one of them perhaps having money to pay a weeks! 
board. I will not pain yon with the sad scenes I 
have witnessed, would that I could banish them 
from memory, but they are burnt into my very 
soul, and J cannot shut them away.“ 

“This place with you seems to mea haven of 
rest, only one remove from paradise. Here T find 


As she said this, she came and knelt down by 
me, and put her little thin arms about me, aml 
leaning her head on my bosom, wept. . 

I laid my hand on her head, smoothed her soft 
hair, and I kissed her forehead. 

“I know she said you are not sentimental, Per. 
haps dislike tears, you are always dignified, but in- 
dulge me this once in expressing my gratitude for 
this home of homes. 

Wen you offered it to me. I was on the verg? 
of insanity. Every object I had ever loved was 
removed, and how the heart yearns for compan- 
ionship.’” A 

“Oh you are good, so very good.” You read bi s 
heart so entirely, when you came and said, comè 
and live with me, you are too lonely here and yoi 
can help me. Then you seemed au angel zent 
from heaven to saye me,” a 85 

While Maria thus talked, I felt the blood crim- 
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A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


unselfish. I knew that now I had work enongh for 
her, that she could earn more with me than alone, 
and that she would be agreeable to me. At first I 
felt I conid not explain this to her, for the lan- 
guage of praise and love is so sweet to the human 
soul. At length I said, Maria, you must not think 
me more generous, noble, or disinterested than I 
am. Indeed, I am selfish, I was selfish about you. 
I liked you and wished you near ane. I needed 
help because I have more custom work than I can 
do alone, and so I suid come to me. 

“That may be true, but you could have found so 
many who could do as much again as I can, that 
after all it does not take from the goodness of the 
act” 

“But, my dear, there are but fow I like well 
enough to have them near me.” 

“So much the better,” she cried, with animation. 
“You love me, that is what brightens my future, 
and will give me strongth to work for you, as I nev- 
er could for myself, 

Love is the grand boon of life—and since my 
mother’s death, I had never even hoped to find it 
again. Oh let me love you, let me pour out on 
you and the dear children, the floods of tenderness 
pent up in my weary heart.“ 

She wept hysterically, and I found that loving 
worls did not soothe her. took her up and laid 
her gently on the bed and again kissed her and 
saidw eepdear one, this outburst will do you gool, 
and after it we will not talk of that which will dis- 
turb your nerves. You must get strong and well, 
and life may still have joys in store for you. 

Ves it may, it will with you,” she said. 

I laid a wet napkin on her forehead, and in a lit- 
tle time she slept calmly and sweetly as an infant. 
—— oeo —- 

ITEMS. 
G. W. Juntan—Rerorms—Conventions—Ep- 
UCATION, ÑC., ÂC. 

My Dear Mrs, Davis I herewith send you the 
name of the Hon. George W, Julian, Centreville, 
Indiana, asa subscriber to your paper; and in dò- 
ing so I am happy to say, that I believe Mr. Julian 
fully accepts, and endorses the principles involved 
in the movement you advocate. Ah! how many, 
many noble minds are looking and yearning to 
welcome this as the grand movement of the age. 
It stands out prominent on the page of life, over- 
shadowing, Ae all reforms, for it embra- 
ces all. So suddenly has it started into being, and 
so rapid lias been its growtli, that it is to concrete 
Woinanhood,as is “the tlashing out of some princely 
nature from humble circumstance, and obscure po- 
sition” in individual life, Tho magician’s wand 
may have conjured it into shape, but if so, the con- 
jurer has lost the cabala by which alone he could 
lay the spirit he has raised, This spirit, the spirit 
of truth, struggling for free utterance, must at last 
reign omnipotent. Clowns may utter their dull 
prognostics, the witless offer their pointless sneers, 
nnd duilards settle down upon the tees of tradition 
and prejudice ; yet still must the work goon, until, 
through its very restlessness, haying thrown off the 
disease that obstructs its vital organs, society shall 
have found rest. 

The work-day world must rejoice; the desert 
bud ſor us, and blossom asthe rose; and right tri- 
umpl in its own integrity, cre the upheavings the 
bosom of society can cease. How widely this has 
already benefitted the condition of woman by in- 
viting, encouraging, nay, impelling her into new 
fields of acfion and acquisition, and thus restoring 
in a certain sense, a healthy circulation to the so- 
cial system, none can estimate. But certain it is, 
that the drowsy languor and hopeless discontent 
that unnerved the will, have been removed from 
many a heart, and homes and hearths already ren- 


dered fairer and happier through these means.— 
And who can donbt that this will continue until 
the whole body, politic and social, will feel its re- 
vivifying influence. Perhaps those constantly en- 
gaged in any good cause are liable to over-estimate 
the benefit it brings. But making all due allow- 
ance for partiality, those of all others, are prepared 
to see most clearly and estimate most accurately 
the legitimate results of tho movement. Andsure- 
ly, the numbers of women pressing into the vari- 
ous professions and into, to them, new and hitherto 
untried yocations, warrant all that has been said 
in favor of its practical results. That its results 
are practical—that the whole reform has eminently 
a practical bearing, none now can deny. It start- 
ed from home needs, and must end in rendering 
home, so far as may be, what it should become. 
This done, the whole work is accomplished. For 
from these, as from so many stand points must we 
view the world. They are as suns and centres 
around which nations revolve. And whatever ob- 
scures the sun is reflected back in gloom from the 
whole national arch. 

I did not think, however, to play the essayist, 
but sat down simply to give you « few items of 
travel. Are you wishing something fresh from the 
battle-ficld of reform? So unlike a battle-field 
indeed, that every convention becomes little less 
than an oration to both movers and actors. For 
warm hearts greet us everywhere, and hand, is 
clasped to hand, in brotherly and sisterly affection, 
by those who perhaps have met but once ; but met 
to be disunited in heart and motive never, so long 
as the attainment of one common object appeals 
to all of humanity there is in them. Of the 
Cleveland convention you will have heard much. 
Perhaps also of the one held in Richmond, Iudian- 
na: but as no reporters were there, either to vilify 
or present us, Iam doubtful. By the way, those 
reporters are doing us a vast deal 
their caricatures being so sadly overdrawn, every 
body sees at a glance that they «re caricatures, and, 
as people begin to suspect, caricatures of a very 
good thing too. Thus like their great grand-father, 
the Devil, when lie tempted Eve with the ‘glorious 
apple,” they overshoot their mark, aud do good 
where they designed harm. But enough of this; 
the fates, not us, take care of their arrows—their 
barbs ave pointless and their poison innocuous to 
the pure and true mind. 

On the first morning of the mecting of the con- 
vention in Richmond, but a small Hall could be 
obtained, and even this was meagerly filled. But 
by evening the crowd became oppressive, and 
numbers stood around the door unable to gain an 
entrance. On the second day, the Temperance 
Hall, somewhat larger, was thrown open to the 
assembly, and on the afternoon of that day the 
convention closed, amid the most cheering evi- 
dence of interest in and affection for the canse.— 
In the evening, the ladies were invited to address 
the citizens ou the subject of Temperance, in one 
of the churches of the place, which was also filled. 
The principal actors in the convention were, Mrs. 
Frances D. Gage, Mr. and Mrs. Birdsall, Mr. and 
Mrs. Griffin, Mrs. Emma R. Coe, and Mrs. Jenk- 
ins. Mrs. Aldrich, of Cincinnati, arrived late 
the Jast evening, and not in season, therefore, to 
take part in the proceedings. The Indiannaans 
have certainly done their Work well; it is an in- 
fant association, but their records prove that they 
have thrown vigor, faith, and heart into the ander- 
taking. 

On our return, we stopped at Dayton, O. This 
is a conservative city, of some 20,000 inhabitants. 
Our mectings were thinly attended, but we have 
reason to think that some of the very first minds 
in the city were deeply interested in the subject.— 
We have seldom met with more cordial sympathy 
and kindlier cheer and greeting than in this place. 
The city boasts a very flourishing female Semi- 
nery, conducted with great skill and ability, by a 
noble Greek gentleman, who was sent to this coun- 
tryin his infancy, to escape the ravages of the 
revolution at home. By invitation, I spenta day 
or nearly so, in observing his mode of instruction. 
And although there may be nothing peculiar in the 
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mere routine of business, I could not but notico 
that everywhere new thoughts were struck out, that 
flashed before his class with the brilliancy of a fresh 
creation. It was mind—not simple fact and illus- 
tration, not scholarship and science merely, though 
he is master of all the liberal professions—but 
mind scintillating bright and clear from the cruci- 
ble of thought, at the touch and bidding of the 
Will. Jt was Genius, all radiant with Heavens’ 
light, anid poau from its golden cup, the fruits 
of years of creative and acquiring labor. And 
what if some of the mental store run over and was 
lost, because the little shallower vessels around him 
could not contain and treasure up the rich thoughts! 
Nay, it could not be lost. Years hence, the turn 
of an cyc, the tone of a voice, the color of a leaf, 
the fragrance of a flower, or some slight adventure 
will bring up into a sudden flowering those germs 
from the tomb of memory. Lost t is anything 
lost on an infant mind? No: the very presence 
of Genius brightens and beautifies. With a few 
master touches, it breaks up the fallow ground, 
plants the seed in the mental soil, which although 
requiring years to vivify it, at last springs up toa 
grand and golden harvest. Would that parents 
understood this fully : that education is not a sim- 
ple importation of facts, a work which a mere au- 
tomaton might accomplish; but the creation of 
mind, and that none but mind can beget its own. 
With this view of the subject, how noble becomes 
the occupation of a teacher! How vast his re- 
sponsibilities! How rich his reward! Through 
what a world of tiny levers does he move the des- 
tiny of the race! The deepest treasures, the 
boldest flights, it is his to unlock or wing. From 
the genial hearth to the vast dome of Empire, he 
influences to weal or to woe, He prints his 
thoughts upon no sand. The forming character, 
hears with it forever, the touches of his pen, How 
important then becomes his vocation! And yet 
4s we pouder this subject, what plain, prim, par- 
ticular visions rise before our mind's eye. Maid- 
ons and masters with visage as rigid as the inflexible 
rod in their hand, and brow that might have fur- 
rowed its frown from Plato's cavernous regions, so 
forbidding and stately, so far from all play of genius 
or of wit! The spirit vanished, but the letter all 
there! And, alas! as its results, how many more 
lettered men and women have we in the world, 
who have the form of comeliness and yet are with- 
out the soul. 

One remark, made by the teacher to his class, 
struck me as worthy of particular note; and I 
could not but reflect that in making it, the noble 
Greek had taken ground far above the majority of 
the native born in this country. It was this, “It 
is a pity” said he, in addressing a class in Geome- 
try, “that the customs of society are such as to 
forbid woman applying her knowledge of this sub- 
jectto the practical purposes of life; so that she 
can only pursue it as a means of mental discipline, 
This should not be so. There is no reason why a 
woman should not take the altitude of a mountain 
or tower, as well as man. If she wishes a male 
friend to carry the chain, why it’s all very woll; 
but she can do the calculating as well as he. Nor 
is there the slightest reason why she should not be 
able to oversee the building of a bridgeor an arch, 
since few of those engaged in laying out the work, 
ever lend a hand to aid in its perfurmance.” Ah 
me! ah me! thought I; would that women could 
realize this—could realize how much they lose of 
the energy and love that is calculated to sharpen 
and quicken pursuit, by the simple Met that the 
knowledge when attained, is, by the wrong cus- 
toms of society, rendered comparatively useless, 
Could they then consent to this loss? Consent to 
be shaven and shorn of the just proportions of u 
homan being by the hand of a weak prejudice ?— 
Consent to give back to their Maker the talent re- 
ceived from him, carefully rolled and preserved in 
a napkin? But we left this school of bright in- 
telligent teachers and scholars, with the feeling of 
trust that the time for change had come, and joy 
that go where we will find minds working, it may 
bo silently, yot surely and steadily nS 1 9 
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INFLUENCE OF OPINIONS ON THE CHARACTER, 
New York, Oct 20th. 

Notwithstanding all your arguments, my dear 
Paulina, and I admit that they are very sound 
and good, and that like Festus, “ almost thou per- 
suadest me,” still, I must decline acting in this 
movement, 

T am not disposed to oppose it, for should you 
be the victors, I should not like to be looked 
upon as an old tory, when our daughters are 
ariig in their revolutionary mothers, Still, 
much as I admire the spirit in which you have 
prosecuted your work gis far, am not ready 
to identity myself with you. Our sex are not fit 
for freedom yet; they are so weak and degrad- 
ed, that it pace yee all my hopes of doing them 
good ; nor do I see any particular necessity of 
wearing one’s self out, for the world will come 
right in due time, whether you work all the 
while or not; so, pray, leave it, and enjoy life 
as it is, this winter. 

Your ever attached friend, 
S. T. 

We rarely give extracts from our private cor- 
respondents, but the sentiments here expressed 
are so frequently uttered in one form or another, 
oftentimes coodnatnredly, but sometimes in bit- 
terness, that our friend will pardon us, if we 
answer her publicly. 

Another friend says, ( though I agree with 
you in the main, I do not sce of what possible 
consequence it ean be for me to come out and 
act—lI have no influence.” Ah! indeed; and 
would you, who in the world of fashion, where 
the cut of your dress, or style of your hat, is 
so closely copied, admit that you have no influ- 
ence ? But, suppose that we have no intluence, 
the policy which we adopt, the opinions we en- 
tertain concerning the interests and enterprises 
of general society, have necessarily an immense 
influence upon the development of our own 
characters and the education of our feelings.— 
Those subjects, which in times past occupied 
che minds of philosophers, politicians and mo- 
ralists exclusively, are now keenly cultivated as 
a common concern, by the masses of society. 
In the highway, in the convivial circle, at the 
work bench, and around the family hearthstone, 
questions which lie at the very basis of the so- 
cial system, are freely discussed by every order 
of mind and character. On every side, our un- 


derstanding is challenged to inquire, and our | 


hearts constrained to act upon the vital inter- 
ests of humanity. 

The controversy is waged as zealously in our 
kitchens as in the World's Conventions, and 
ye do not evade these questions by merely de- 
clining the championship of the opinions we 
may hold. 

The freethinkers, (and this cognomen bears 
quite another signification from what it did in 
earlier days when it indicated only a per- 
son of doubtful religious opinions,) are bocom- 
ing so numerous and bold, that our whole inher- 
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itance of usages and opinions, creeds and conven- 
tionalisms, are Attacked in detail; and under 
these bold assaults, we are put at once upon the 
defence of creed, party and position. In this 
conflict, we may, if we choose, remain compa- 
ratively inactive, but we cannot be indifferent; 
we may refuse to enter the open arena to do 
battle for our cause; we may shrink away with 
with the plea, that we have no influence, or 
that the world will come right in the end; that 
God will do his own work in his own good time. 
But the issues are, nevertheless, tendered to 
our judgment and feelings for their decisions, 
even in the seclusion of our own bosoms. Itis 
impossible for us to escape the effect of this 
strife. 

The refusal to investigate and discuss, only 
puts us more quietly, but not less positively in- 
to the defence of things as they are; for if we 
reject all the reforms which solicit our aid, we 
are not, therefore, neutral, but are just as de- 
cidedly supporting the institutions which exist, 
and the powers that be, as if we were doing 
battle for them in the open field of controversy. 

It may be a matter of little importance to the 
world how we think or act upon this or that giv- 
en question; but it is a matter of especial im- 
portance to ourselves, for these are the modes 
presented to us for the culture of our affections, 
the development of our nature, and the order- 
ing of our lives. 

Others are far Jess interested in our conduct 
than ourselves, for they may measurably escape 
the injury of our erroneous judgments, and 
unjust actions, but they become a part of us, in- 
corporate with the soul, permanently affect- 
ing our character and destiny. It is, therefore, 
a matter of the utmost consequence to our- 
selves, whether we are the heartless, selfish 
slaves of fashion, sect, party, prejudice or au- 
thority. 

Our opinions or our deeds, however they may 
affect others, make us what we are, and thus ev- 
ery question which tests character or in any 
way involves duty, comes to be our proper bu- 
siness, as much as our commonest occupations. 

It is not at all improbable that these social 
enterprises and party controversies of the pre- 
sent day actually do mould, modify, and form 
the character even more than any regular sys- 
tem of education we may pursue. In most ca- 
ses, the every-day business and courtesies of 
life, together with the allowed recreations, leave 
us but little time, and often less inclination for 
orderly and formal study. 

Our reading is occasional and accidental, and 
chiefly confined to the literature of the passing 
hour; but even here, where we seek only recrea- 
tion and refreshment, we are continually met 
by these very questions in one guise or another, 
which so vex and agitate the community around 
us. 

The fictitious literature, most popular, is to 
a great extent enlisted in the service of reform, 
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often directly announced, still oftener,smogthly. 
insinuated. The boldest and strongest ofthese 
is by far better received, than the half-cony 


mising was, a few years since. The most 


fashionable authors are the mediators between 
the virtuous and the abandoned. The centre 
tables of the rich, are loaded with appeals for 
the poor, for the slave, and the criminal, 
in silk, gilded and illustrated, that they may n 
offend the taste, while they are opening the 
heart. j 
The vices which have banished men and 


women from society, are not themselves shut 
out from consideration, but in a thousand wa 
the fallen and wretched are permitted to 
for pity, for help, and even for affection, to tho 
whose purity,aud pride,have heretofore repalsed 
them. " 
Who will venture to affirm that the hosts who 
have organized to abolish the death penalty, 
and to mitigate the lesser punishments, and do 
convert prison discipline into a restorative eft 
fort, rather than a harsh retribution, have not 
had an immense influence in forming the char- 
acters of the present generation, The awak- 
ened enthusiasm of the age confidently pre- 
dicts the speedy overthrow of all violence. 
The necessity of the gallows has already de- 
parted, the glory of the sword is boldly dis 
puted, and we look to its entire banishment 
with some other barbarismis which linger amid 
our brightening civilization, when woman shall 
be enfranchized and crowned with freedom. 
When the blood-stained heroism ef the battle- 
field demands the homage of our admiration, 
we must either bravely rebuke the ruſſian crime, 
or partake its guilt. In every instance, where 
hy thought, or word, or deed, such questions as 
these are decided upon, (and we are every day 
deciding them,) we are,in owrown soulsmade the 
better or the worse for every such decision. 
When we are called to restore the wretched 
of our own sex, whose best affections may have 
been treacherously betrayed, and wrought her 
ruin, and we must either love her freely, or 
drive her hopeless from our hearts, what shall 
we say. Many such there are, and many too 
who have little to repent of, except the unwise 
direction of their most beautiful affeetions— 
“ They were sought, and won, and forsaken.” 
Their sin has been so great in the world’s eye, 
that all their sorrows are forgotten and all their 
suffering and necessities disclaimed, and they 
are driven forth from their early Eden to wan- 
der in an inhospitable world, with a blight up- 
on their hearts, a brand upon their brow, and 
no star of promise in their destiny; and now 
on that bleak border ground of the social state 
which lies around them, the trembling wretches 
stand in mute appeal for some poor place with- 
in the pale of our common humanity ; and we 
must answer it. Are wesatisfied ? Have they 
suffered enough to appease our indignation and 
pride ? Shall they be re-admitted to opportuni- 
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ties for social existence? Or would it tog much 
abate the honor of a common membership to 
grant them the poorest privileges of respecta- 
ble society!!! 

A wave of thatsea of bitterness that wrecked 
them, throws themagain upon the shore. Shall 
they lie there in the stupor of exhaustion and 
despair till the returning tide washes them away 
beyond the reach of our humanity forever 2— 
Ay, and what shall we say? Do not our hearts 
from their inner depths ery, we forgive as we 
hope to be forgiven ? 

Here our decision and action must affect our 
own lives and characters materially. Such as 
our loves are, such will our lite be. If the 
range of the affections are limited, our life may 
prove but a mere animalism, something re- 
lieved and refined by the cultivation of our rea- 
son, and tastes, slightly varied and artificial from 
force of circumstances, 

The largest compass of affection and the 
widest capacity for cujoyment may be smoth- 
ered by the grossness of appetites, by indo- 
lenve, and selfishness, and all the properly hu- 
man of our natures hidden completely from 
our apprebension, and we be left to walk blind- 
fold through life, all unconscious of its di- 
viner capacities. 

The sensualist cannot know the beautiful life 
that surrounds him. Could he bat believe its 
holy mysteries, he would be savod. t ‘Truth is 
the evidence of things not seen.’ We must 
believe in adyance of our present position and 
attainment, and make this the aim of acon- 
stantly upward effort, 


THE FIVE POINTS AT NEW YORK. 

Tam afraid, Dear Una, that a good many of 
your readers have but a very imperfect idea of 
the change that has lately been wrought in this 
plague spot of the great city, though all of them 
have undoubtedly heard of the process going 
on there. Poorlittle Katy, with her “hot corn,” 


` * | 
has drawn blessed tears from many kindly eyes, 


whose possessors knew little of the agencies to 
which Katy owed the good thoughts that so- 
laced her dying hours, in that dreary abode 
where she breathed out her fainting spirit.— 
Let me enlighten them ina few words. It is 
not a long story, but I never think of it. with- 
outa new glow of thankfulness at my heart, 
that such aman as Mr. Pease has been raised 
up to send glad tidings to the wretched and the 
despairing. 

Three or four years ago, some good people 
who saw the horrible state of the Five Points, 
and deplored its corrupting influence, especial- 
ly as a school of juvenile vice, engaged the ser- 
vices of Mr. Pease as a Missionary, and direct- 
ed him to go down among the degraded out- 
casts of that region, and talk to them, and pray 
with them, and give them bibles and tracts, and 
try to awaken them to a sense of their condi- 
tion, and toa desire for something better. Mr. 
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Pease went down, knowing litile of the work 
before him, and went at his task in a true, lov- 
ing, diligent spirit. He fund even the worst 
creatures far more tractable and inclined to lis- 
ten, than he had expected. They seemed 
touched by his expostulations, desirous of refor- 
mation, and determined to make the necessary 
efforts. This quite encouraged him, and he 
thought himself on the high road to entire suc- 
cess, 

But alas! a second visit to his forlorn parish 
showed the mistake. They were all back 
again in the mire of crime and misery, utterly 
oblivious of all the good promises they bad 
made, helpless, degraded and lost, as before he 
found them. He was sorely grieved at this, 
and remonstrated with them on their want of 
fidelity to their former promises. Then the 
poor east-aways let the whole secret out at 
once, and poured a flood of light into the clear 
head and sound heart of the good missionary, 
which showed the case in its true proportions, 
and prepared the way for all the good that fol- 
lowed. They said to him, “ Do you expect us 
to reform ourselves and forsake our ways, when 
you don't show us anything letter? This is the 
only way to live that we are acquainted with, 
and we can’t starve.” “True enough!” said 
Mr. Pease, and without waiting to argue the 


something practical. Imparting his designs to 
afew generous friends who promised him all 
| the aid in their power, he opened a work-shop 
and soup-room, and invited those who desired 
to reform themselves, to come to him and be 
cared for. Tle at once decided to go and live 
right in the midst of them, so that he and his 
good wife could devote all their time and care 
to the restoration of the fallen, and the encour- 
agement of the reformed. Ile procured work 
for the grown persons, and opened a school for 
the children, whom he gathered with unceasing 
| diligence from the lanes and cellars of the 
neighborhood, and clothed and fed and taught 
| —giving them such opportunities to assist by 
their labor, as were within hisreach. Little by 
little his whole establishment grew and in- 
creased, until now it occupies seven brick 


large bakery, tailoring rooms, straw-sewing 
rooms, shoe-making rooms, &c., Kc., beside 
| school-rooms, wash-rooms, eating and lodging- 
rooms, where hundreds of children are daily 
gathered and instructed, and a large number of 
grown persons, rescued from a degradation and 
wretchedness worse than death, pursue every 
day the wholesome labors that support them and 
maintain their self-respect. Situations are 
constantly procured for the children in good 
families in city, and country, wher eprovision is 
made to have them well treated and instructed, 
and so fitted to become good men and women. 
Searce a day passes without witnessing the re- 
ception of new inmates, and the departure of 
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question with them further, he set abont doing | 


| 


‘ 


some to comfortable abodes elsewhere. The 
whole aspect of the neighborhood is changed, 
and even the poor creatures who have not yet 
mustered courage to attempt to reform them- 
selves, nevertheless permit their children to go 
to the school, and venerate Mr. Pease for his 
labors of benevolence. 

He is a wonderful man—a perfect Napoleon, 
in the sleepless energy with which he throws 
himself into his work, and rules the little world 
under his command. Nothing escapes him, 
nothing daunts him. Ie watches every part of 
his establishment with paternal care, knows 
how to manage every case that comes up, de- 
cides instantly, acts promptly, and never sleeps 
upon his post, nor is absent from it. 1 don't 
believe there is another man living, who is so 
exactly fitted for his place, as Lewis M. Pease. 

Overall the wrongs, persecutions, misrepre- 
sonfations and outrages he has endured, coming 
especially from the bitter malignity and envy 
of men calling themselves christians, and pushed 
as they have been, into unheard of extremes of 
malevolence, such as could only emanate from 


| the spirit that we call devilish, let me draw the 


veil. They are a part of the true reformers’ 
allotted position, and they will not dim the glo- 
ry of the martyr's crown, Thanks to a just 
and loving Father, both he and his Meaven- 


‘inspired cause are beyond the reach of human 


envy, enshrined in the warm affections of 
thousands of true hearts, and fast anchored to 


| the throne of Supreme Goodness. 


- ——— —wee- — 
DISCOURSE OF VICTOR HUGO, 
AT THE TOME OF LOUISE JULIEN, A FRENCH 
EXILE. 
CITIZENS: 

Three coffins in four months, 

Death hastens, and God delivers us one by 
one. 

We do not reproach thee, we thank thee, All- 
powerful God, who re-openest upon us, exiles, 
the gates of an eternal home! 

This time the lifeless and precious being 
whom we bear to the tomb is a woman. 

On the 21st of January last, a woman was 
arrested at her own house by Boudrot, the Com- 
missary of Police, at Paris, ‘This woman, still 
young, being thirty-five years of age, but crip- 
pled and jnfirm, was sent to the Prefecture and 
confined in what is called the trial-cell. This 
cell, a sort of cage, about seven or eight feet 
square, withont light or air—the unhappy pris- 
oner has painted it in a word—she called it the 
tomb-cell. She says—I quote her own words 
It is in this tomb-cell that, crippled, and ill, I 
pee twenty-one days, pressing my lips from 
jour to hour against the grating, in order to 
breathe a little vital air, and not die” At the 
end of the twenty-one days, on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, the Government of December took this 
woman out and banished her. It cast her at 
once out of prison and out of her country. The 
proscribed left the trial-dungegn with the germs 
of consumption. She quitted France and reach- 
ed Belgium. Her destitution forced her to trav- 
el, with a cough, spitting blood, with diseased 
lungs, in the depth ofa Nudie winter, in rain 
and snow, in those frightful open carriages, 
which are a disgrace to the wealthy railroad 
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companies. She arrives at Os 8 
driven from France; Belgium now drives hor 
away. She passes over to England. Scarcely 
landed at London, she takes to her bed. The 
discase contracted in prison, aggravated by the 
forced journey ofan exile, becomes alarming. 
The proscribed—I should rather say, the con- 
demned to death—keeps her bed for two months 
and a half. ‘Then, hoping a little from the 
spring and fine weather, she comes to Jersey. 
We still remember seeing her arrive, on a cold, 
rainy morning, in the midst of the seafogs, with 
a rattling cough, and shivering under her thin 

ments, wet to the skin. A few days after 
ier arrival, she was confined to her bed, from 
which she never rose. 

Three days since, she died. 

You ask me, what was this woman, and what 
had she done to be thus treated? I will tell 
you: 
~ ‘This woman, by patriotic songs, by sympathet- 
ic and cordial sk 0 by kind and public spirited 


acts, had signalized in the fauburgs of Paris the | 


name of Louise Julien, by which she was known 
and saluted by the people. One of the working- 
class, she had nursed her sick mother; taken 
care of her and maintained her for ten years.— 
During the days of the civil war, she made lint; 
and, though lame, and dragging herself about 
with difficulty, she went to the ambulances, and 
aided the wounded of all parties, This woman 
of the people was a poet: this woman of the 
people was a genius; she sang the Republic 
and loved liberty; she ardently called tar the 
approaching brotherhood ofall nations and of all 
men; she believed in the people, in progress, in 
France; she poured out around her, as a vase, 
into the souls of the proletarios, her noble heart, 
full of love and faith. This is what this woman 
did. Bonaparte has killed her. 

Ah! such a tomb is not dumb. Jt is filled 
with sobs, and groans, and cries. 

Citizens, the people, in the legitimate pride of 
their sole power and of their right, construct,with 
granite and marble, sounding edifices, majestic 
shrines subline arches, from the height of which 
are poured into the soul the holy inspiration of 
patriotism, of progress, and of liberty; the people 
Imagine that they need only be sovereign to be 
invincible, believe that these citadels of speech, 
these sacred fortresses of human intelligence and 
of civilization are unapproachable and impreg- 
nable—and say that their tribune is indestruct- 
ible. They deceive themselves—these tribunes 
can be overthrown. A traitor comes, soldiers 
arrive, a band of brigands conspire, unmask 
themselves, and fire—the sanctuary is invaded, 
stone and marble are scattered, and the tem- 
ple, the palace where the great nation spoke to 
the world totters to the ground, and the foul con- 
quering tyrant applauds, claps his hands and 
says—" is finished. No one will speak again. 
Not a voice henceforth will be lifted up. Si- 
lence is accomplished.” 

Citizens! In his turn, the tyrant is deceiver. 
Tt is not the will of God that liberty, which is his 
word, should be silent. Citizens! the moment 
that triumphant despots believe that they have 
forever taken the power of speech from ideas, it 


is restored by the Almighty. This tribune de- | 


stroyed, he reconstructs it. Not in the midst 
of the public square—not with granite or mar- 
ble; there is no need of that. He reconstructs 
it in solitude; he reconstructs it with the grass 
of the cemetery, with the shade of the cypress, 
with the gloomy hillock made by the coffins bur- 
ied in the carth—and from this solitude this 
grass, this cypress, these hidden coffins, know 
You, citizens, what proceeds? There comes the 


tend. She was | heart-rending cry of humanity—there comes de- 


nunciation and festimony—there comes the in- 
exorabile accusation which causes the crowned 
criminal to turn pale—there comes the terrible 

rotest of the dead! There comes the aveng- 
ing voice, the inextinguishable voice, the voice 
which is never stifled, never gagged ; Ah! M. 
Bonaparte has silenced the tribune; itis well; 
now, then, let him silenco the tomb. 

He and such as be will have done nothing so 
long as a sigh shall be heard from the tomb; 80 
long as a teur shall be seen in the majestic eyes 
of pity. 

ity | this word which I have just uttered— 
it gushes from the depths of my heart before 
this coflin, the coffin of a woman, the coffin ofa 
sister, the coflin of a martyr: Pauline Roland 
in Africa, Louise Julien in Jersey. Francisca 
Maderspach at Temeswar, Bianca Teleki at 
Pesth, and so many others, Rosalie Gobert, 
Eugenie Guillemot, Augustine Pean, Blanche 
Clouart, Prabell, Elizabeth Parles, Marie Re- 
viel, Claudine Nibruit, Anna Sangla, the widow 
Combescure, Armatine Huet, and so many oth- 
ers still, sisters, mothers, daughters, wives, pros- 
cribed, exiled, transported, tortured, executed, 
crucified. Ah, wretched women! What objects 
of bitter tears and inexpressible griefs! Feeble, 
suffering, sick, torn trom their families, their 
husbands, their parents, their supporters, some- 
times old and stricken in years—all have been 
heroines—many have been heroes. Ah! my 
thoughts at this moment rush into that tomb and 
kiss the cold feet of the departed in her cofin. 

It is not a woman pian venerate in Louise 
Julien; itis woman, woman of our days, woman. 
worthy of being a citizen, woman as we see her 
before us in all her devotedness, all her sweet- 
ness, all her self-sacrifice, all her majesty.— 
Friends, in future times, in the beautiful, and 
peaceful, and tender, and fraternal, social Re- 
5 of the future, the sphere of woman will 

+ great, but what a glorious prelude to this 
sphere are such martyrdoms so heroically sus- 
tained! Men and citizens, we have more than 
once said in our pride, “ The eighteenth centu- 
ry has proclaimed the right of man, the nine- 
teenth century will proclaim the right of wo- 
man;“ but we must confess, citizens, we have 
not hastened ; grave considerations, which should 
be carefully examined, have arrested us: and 
at this moment, at the degree of progress at 
which we have arrived, among the best Repub- 
licans, among the purest and most genuine dem- 
ocrats, many excellent minds still hesitate to 
admit the Squats of the human soul in man and 
woman, and the consequent assimilation, if not 
the complete identity of civil rights, 

Let us say it frankly, citizens, so long as pros- 


perity continued, so long as the Republic stood 


up, Women forgotten by us forgot also them- 
selves: they have been limited to shining as the 
light, to enkindling the mind, to softening the 
heart, to awakening enthusiasm, to pointing out 
to all the goad, the just, the noble, and the true. 
They have had no ambition beyond that. ‘They 
who, for the moment, are the image of the living 
country, who should be the soul of the State, 
have simply been the soul of the family. In the 
hour of adversity their position has changed ; 
they have ceased to be difident, In the hour 
of adversity they have said to us,“ We do not 
know whether we have a right to your power, 
to your liberty, to your greatness, but we do 
know that we have a right to share your mise- 
ry. To participate in your sufferings, your de- 
feats, your destitution, your distress, your sac- 
rifices, your exiles, your abandonment it you 
are without asylum, your hunger if you ‘are 
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without bread—this is the right of 
this is what we claim.” j 

Oh, my brothers! these are the | 
follow us in the combat, who ac 
proscription and who precede us to 

Citizens! Since you have now 
I should again speak in your name, 
commands have given to my voice the 
which would be wanting to an isolated u 
—on the tomb of Louise Julien, as th 
since, on the tomb of Jean Bousquet, the 
ery which I wish to put forth is the ergo 
age, of insurrection, and of hope? 

Yes, coffins, like that of the noble 
who lies there, indicate and predict the s 
fall of the exeentioners, the inevitable ot 
of despotism and of despots. The pro 
one after another, die: the tyrant digs 
grave; but the day will come, citizens, 
the grave will suddenly draw in aud. 
up the grave digger. — Christian Enquirer, 

ee * 


For the Una. 
WOMAN AND MARRIAGE, 


Calm and blissfully serene, seems the 
of the first earthly union, when side by 
hand in hand, our first parents viewed th 
radise, which blooming in beauty, was 
them to enjoy andimprove. Though fresh 
its Creator’s hand, and pronounced 
be “ very good,” yet how short-lived was their 
tranquillity and joy. ‘The voice of 
heeded rather than the command of ze 
in their haste to partake of “the fruit in 
midst,” they fell and were covered wi 
and confusion of face. ib knowledge of evil 
became theirs, even as the possession « every 
needful good had heretofore been within their 
reach. 

The consequences of this disobedience seem 
to fall most heavily upon woman, and doubtless, 
justly so; for Adam, in his vindication says— 
“The woman, whom thou gavest me, she gave 
me of the tree and I did ent“ His fall was, 
therefore, the more excusable, since she who was 
created to be his help-meet proved bis enticer 
to sin. Behold then, the curse, or rather the 
necessary consequences of this disobedience upon 
the woman. “J will greatly bmg tears 
row and thy conception: in sorrow thou shal 
bring forth children, and thy desire will be to 
thy husband and he shall rule over thee," 

Until then, we hear nothing like this, for 
Jointly they had“ dominion over the of 
the field, the fishes of the sea, and the fowlsof the 
air.“ And to the man it was pronounced, # Cars 
ed is the ground for thy sake,” Ke. “In the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou eat bread ;” plainly show- 
ing that the pleasant labor of dressing and till- 
ing the garden must be exchanged for one of 
toil aud sorrow, in obtaining support for a 
greatly multiplied family. ee. 

After the fall how changed are all things, and 
particularly the two, whose mission it wasto 
peona and subdue the carth! Created with 
ength of days, and corresponding strength. of 
constitution, and the greatest perfection of l 
natural good, how noble and elevated bein 
might they have become in a life time of nea 
a thousand years! But since then a constant rë- 
trograde from life and health has followed, to d 
nothing of the shameful stains of polygamy ani 
debauchery, which have marred and cfiled the 
union of the sexes. The primeval e 
which we have such faint and 1 ; 
fled with man’s fall, into sensuality. rue, there 
have been glimpses of what marriage should | 
but how few! The desire of the woman, 


of being to the Divinity “who walked with 
them in the garden, or taught them in the cool 
of the day,” has been to her earthly lord, and 
he has thereby become possessed of the power, 
and has ruled over her, Created male and fe- 
male,in the image or likeness of God, the wo- 
man has by this tall and subjection to man, de- 
prived herself of the inspiration and guidance 
of the mother spirit in Deity, which was better 
suited to her wants and capabilities, and has 
been led solely by the manitestation of God 
through the male, with how sad and lamentable 
results, we can every where witness on the 
whole face of this sin and oppression-marred 
carth, We observe this degradation most plainly 
among savage and half-civilized nations, where 
the wife is content to be the burden-bearer and 
even perform all the most severe labor, besides 
her own sorrows and toils of maternity, thus en- 
during a double burden, while her lord and 
master, by being lightened of his, and the at 
tendant blessings, which in bis fallen state, are 
derived from vigorous bodily labor, becomes on- 
ly the more sensual, depraved and tyrannical. 

As civilization and refinement have advanced, 
a more chivalrous feeling has been aroused, and 
woman's praise has been sung and lauded in 
verse aie in story ; but has this homage been 
offered to women's true nobility ? 

It is woman all gentleness, dependence and 
submission, which has been worshipped, and 
even now, although n woman of genius ani vir- 
tuous independence may be admired, still she is 
feared, and more, if possible, by the weak-mind- 
ed of her own sex, who tremble lest the so much 
praised and lauded shrinking-delicacy of their 
sex be outraged. Such seem to fear lest she be- 
come untemenized by intelligence, progress and 
independence of thought z as though woman and 
ignorance should be synonomous terms, and as 
though she, a mere fixture in society, with her 
boundary lines and exact sphere assigned her, 
must certainly be nothing more than a conser- 
vative clement in society, without the power or 
ability to originate, reform, or in any way use 
some of her noblest qualities of mind. 

In no part of society is this feeling of inferi- 
ority and submission more apparent and univer- 
sal than among the married; and the records of 
every paper but give us the more convincing 
proof of the low state into which the marriage 
relation is sunk—with many; so sensual, so de- 
void of the pure disinterested love it promises. 

A warm-hearted trustful girl carries her 
heart’s best treasures unreservedly into this re- 
lation, little thinking that love for her husband 
will require of her anything which is manifest- 
ly to the injury of her health and happiness ;— 
never imagining that by promising “to love, 
honor and obey,” she is binding herself to a ser- 
vitude which may prove “ bitter as wormwood, 
and more cruel than death.“ She in her sim- 
plicity, thinks that her welfare is to be consult- 


ed; that as heretofore, she may give car to the 


admonitions of conscience. ‘The promises of 
love and kindly cherishing until death, she 
thinks imply all this—little dreaming thatin the 
eye of public opinion and the law, there is no 
conscience recognized but the husbands; that 
in fact,she becomes his property almost as much 
as his horse or his cow, and with about as little 
freedom. ‘True, while first entering this insti- 
tution, which she has been traditionated to ro- 
gard as holy —the heaven-ordained sphere of 
woman’s lite and energies, she may be regarded 
with love and respect. But when a very few 
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old age ere she has reached her prime; will she 
not in her moments of reflection, make use of 
the reason with which God has endowed her, 
and inquire, “Why am I thus? As life's bur- 
dens grow greater and its cares and solicitudes 
increase, oughtmy mental and bodily health to 
diminish ? Does not the Blessed Worl promise 
that “as thy day so shall thy strength be?“ And 
if she sees that the promise is not realized in 
hers and multitudes of other cases, will she not 
couclude that there is some wrong in the life, 
and not a failure in the word of God ? 

Disobedience to the laws of nature must bring 
its punishment, and if she is a living witness 
and experienced of the effect, can she refrain 
from seeking the cause? Should she by thus 
listening to the voice of reason and of revela- 
tion, become convinced that a life of wrossness 
is not a life of health, that sensuality is far re- 
moved from spirituality, and that the promise 
is true, “If ye live to the flesh, she shall die,” 
and that “ WO soweth to it shall of the flesh 
reap corruption.” It she becomes satisfied of all 
this and desires to live a life of greater cleva- 
tion aud purity, will she then experience this 
boasted love ? Will she not rather make the 
paintul and humiliating discovery why she has 
formerly been caressed and idolized? Heart- 
rending as it may be, she learns that love and 
devotion are but empty names. It was not for 
true and elevated companionship, she was 
sought and won. Ir she can no longer be an 
instrument of sensuous enjoyment, she learns 
that she is an unnecessary appendage to the 
home it is her pleasure to gladden and to bless, 
Qualifications she may have spent years in ac- 
quiring, prudence, fidelity and nprightness, any 
moral and intellectual trait, when put in the 
balance, will be found nothing worth as an off- 
set for the missing god. ‘The vow to “love and 
cherish until death” is disanoulled aud the poor 
offender, destitute and forlorn, may — 5 a 
home among strangers, or return a bruised and 
faded leaf to the parent stem. Surely this can 
be no marriage but rather sin, for 

“Truc love is never passionnte—it comes 
Winged from too pure source to work us woe. 
Yet love like all things beautitul and true 

Has fonnd its counterfeit.” 

Should she feel all this, what has she yet to 
meet?  Powerless—in the law—she may be 
stript of home and children, furniture, wear- 
ing-apparel, &., Xe. Whatever she has is her 
husbands—(not even excepting her own per- 
son, Which he may confine in his house and 
moderately chastise.) The law makes no pro- 
vision for her. It knows not how to feel for 
injured womanhood; and she is compelled to 
either sacrifice conscience and her noblest im- 
pulses, or receive the martyr's band of obloquy 
with penury and privation, and worst of all re- 
linquish the cave of those, far dearer to her 
mother heart than life. For their sake, she 
could endure toi! and suffering, but without 
them, God only knows how bitter must be her 
portion. 

The law condemes her as a deserter, and no 
matter for how worthy or suffering a cause she 
becomes dissolved from the outward oneness 
which the law calls marriawe—she must still be 
a sufferer from the law and public opinion. 

The right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” which man may enjoy without a 
query are virtually denied to her; or at best 
limited by the will of the more powerful sex, 
and the caprices of a public sentiment as un- 


years have faded the bloom from the cheek, the | feeling as itis unjust. 


animation from her eye, and the elasticity from 
her step, and she sees herself weakening as by 


With this state of things who can say that 
marriage, as it now exists, is aught but a marred 
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and imperfect institution? Though perhaps 
the best of merely earthly associations, giving 
rise tosome of the most pure and elevated ties 
and relationships of carth, it is nevertheless 
shorn of its primitive beauty. Tts innocence 
and glory departed when the lord of the earth 
could no longer look upon his wife as his equal 
and companion. 

While so unjust a recognition of woman and 
her rights is accorded her, she has little to Jook 
for in marriage. Rather than seek happiness 
there, far better would be her work in helping 
to repair the breach occasioned by the weak- 
ness of the first mother, with an invincible 
moral courage, and strength of pure principle, 
which firm in rectitude defies temptation, flat- 
tery and ease. Would that women, the young 
women of our land, would relinquish the sickly 
sentimentality, which turns their whole being 
towards the affections, and seek in religion, be- 
neyolence, and science, an elementand happi- 
ness more worthy of their being, as creatures 
bearing the impress of mind, and of di vinity. 

Would to God that use, the great sweetner of 
all toil and charmer from all tedium and ennui 
might lure them to her service, and inspire 
them with aims and objects, more noble and 
true; that the unworthy and senseless slavery 
to dress and fashion, for the object of pleasing 
and attracting the admiration of the other sex 
might be relinguished, and some nseful art or 
occupation fill the time which so many spend in 
pursuits far worse than useless. 

Woman has long enough been enslaved, and 
victimized, by man, through her affections. — 
True, it is her nature to love, and may she ever 
continue to love, but more wisely, less for the 
sake of being idolized than for the pure and dis- 
interested one of conferring happiness on oth- 
ers, more to initiate the diffusive love of the 
Savior than to concentrate it in any selfish 
channel; more to pertect and regenerate her 
own spiritual being and thereby to gladden and 
bless the world, than in adding to the already 
sweeping flood of crushed, dejected, aimless 
wives and mothers. Let women see their rights 
respected and accorded them, before they take 
upon them a life requiring such sacrifice and 
concessions, such obedience and submission, 
such pangs of body and spirit with so uncertain 
a reward, so little elevation and progress — 
Martin Tupper says—“ There was an age in 
the world’s history, and may be yet again, when 
those who lived and died as Jeptha’s daughter, 
were reckoned worthily with saints and mar- 
tyrs. Think thou thus of many such, for they 
have offered up their hundred warm yearnings, 
a hecatomb of human love to God the betrothed 
of their affections; and they move up and down 
the inconsiderate world, doing good, sisters of 
charity, full of pure benevolence and beneficent 
beyond the widow's mite.“ E. H. W. 

INFLUENCE, 
Drop follows drop, and swells 
With rain the sweeping river ; 
Word follows word, and tells 
A. truth that lives forever. 


Beam follows beam, to cheer 
The cloud the bolt would shiver; 
Throb follows throb, and fear 
Gives place to jor forever.“ 


The drop, the flake, the beam, 
‘Teach us a lesson ever ; 
The word, the thought, the dream, 
Impress the soul forever. 
— OS — 
The State of New York has pee eight thou- 
sand tive hundred copies of Noah Webster's quarto 
American Dictionary in her district schools. 
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MADAME DE STAEL. 
DY. CAROLINE: HEATEY DALI. 

“u Quelques souvenirs du cocur, quelques noms 
it de fommes, réclament aussi vos pleurs.“ Corinne. 

* What havo women to do with politics?” is a 
question which has a singular pertincnee at the 
present day. Men ask it, wherever they find 
women waiting on the thresholds of prisons or 
alms-houses, when philanthropy enquires after their 
insane} or when justice inveighs against a fugitivo 
slave lar. “What bave women to do with poli- 
ties!“ Let them repeat the question as often as 
they like, but let them turn rather to the English 
hustings, whore women uneducated to perccive the 
higher relations of party questions, throw all their 
weight and wealth, ay! all the eloquence, which 
great men have pronounced “irresistible” on the 
side of a temporary success, for lover, child, or 
friend. Or to France, where the vile mistress ofa 
Prince, —botter educated than most Princes, since 
he was taugl how to live without a throne,—be- 
camo so active un agent of political cliques, that a 
government vessel was not long ago deputed, to 
bring her to our own shores, With still sadder 
faces, let them tarn to Washington, where women 
sell the votes that their owa baseacss brings with- 
in their power, and feminine mancuvering and 
dishonor accomplish that, for which all the strength 
of manly life has been found insufficient. 

In such connection, the name of oue woman, at 
Teast rises to the miud, who justified by the use she 
made of it, the possession of the widest, political 
power. Itisimpnssible to do justice to her life 
within the compass of an Essay. It might well 
repay the study and admiration of years. It was 
not without a profound moaning that the Ancients 
represented Love, Wisdom, Justice and Produc- 
tive Energy, under fominine forms, but it is sel- 
dom that the varied faculties of the human soul, 
developed through the profoundest apprehension of 
Nature, Poetry, and Art, aro oxhibited in a sin- 
gle human being; as they were in Anna Louisa 
Germaine Necker Baronne de Staél—Holstein — 
Tt has been said thut distinguished women generally 
owe their mental power to the influence of fathers 
who have no sons, or who are induced through pe- 
culiar sympathy to bestow unusual pains upon 
their culture, Napolcon always asked of a great 
man, “ Who was his mother?’ In view of such 
considerations, we may better understand the many 
sidedness of Mad. de Staël, by dwolling for aspace 
npon the character of her parents, 

James Nocker, her father, and Susanna Carchod 3 
her mother, were both Swiss, Tler father rose 
rapidly through banking, and commeree with the 
East Indies, to a position of great eminence. He 
has been considered uneqnal to the emergencies of 
the time in which he lived. ‘That lie was 80, may 
be only one proof, that he was too truly wise, and 

y well-balanced to satisfy either party, and when we 
hear of his inilated style, it will be safe to ask 
whether this may not be an English criticism on 
French rhetoric. In his own time, he had one 
great merit,—that of making lucid expositions of 
finance intelligible to the common people. This 
made him Director of the Treasury, to Louis 16th, 
In a moment of confusion he was banished from 
Paris, All France was in a ferment at the news, 
and the storming of the Bastile procured his im- 
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modiatgre call, Necker’s return to Paris, was a tri- 
umphal procession. When he finally retired in 1790, 
it was not as an unsuccessful statesman. Mad. 
Necker was the daughter of a Swiss clergyman, 
and the only woman ever beloved, we believe, by 
Gibbon, the historian, He might scoff at revealed 
religion, but he could not despise the graces of 
mind and heart which were developed by its influ- 
ence. She had a classical education, and some 
men may be interested to know that she was in spite 
of it, un admirable and affectionate mother, wife 
and friend. How widely she thought, may be 
known from the titl@of her works, which considered 
alike the profound subject of “ Divorce,” the“ Es- 
tablishment of Hospitals,” and the “ Burial of the 
Dead.” How tenderly she felt was shown by the 
use which she made of her prosperity, ministering 
to the wants of others, distributing her great re- 
sources, and visiting herself, the sick and poor.— 
That her husband dearly loved her, is not the on- 
ly tribute to her worth. He showed his own unfit- 
ness for the possession of such a woman, by for- 
bidding her to write, because he did not like the 
uncomfortable fecling of seeming to interrupt im- 
portant avocations when he entered her apartment. 
Of such profound selfishness, there are, alas! only 
too many examples. To such parents, Anna Lou- 
isa was born, at Paris, in the April of 1766. Her 
mother fond of metaphysics, and somewhat harsh 
in manners, at first directed her studies, but the 
ambition of the young girl outstripped the urgen- 
ey oc chen, ani her physicians were compelled 
to phouibit her studies, In the livelier disposition 
and varied gifts of her father, she found at this 
time, a pleasant resource. In his saloon, assem- 
bled all that was distinguished in Paris, at that 
time, and the society of eminent persons devel- 
oped her astonishing conversational talent. Here 
she learned to contend in argument, and to offer 
ingengous, brilliant, aud striking theories to the 
consideration of those about her, Some great 
men have been said to be poor talkers, because 
they saved their great thoughts for their published 
works. No such paucity of resources afflicted 
Mile. Necker, and thoughts of value on Art, Reli- 
gion, Letters and Society, poured in a sparkling 
stream from her youthfallips. Her love and rev- 
crence for her futher were intense, and fearing that 
he would prohibit her from writing as well as her 
mother, she learned to control her impatience with 
singular sweetness, and aceustomed herself to 
Write standing, thatshe might not seem to be in- 
terrupted by his approach. 

When he published his account of the Erench 
finances in 1781, this girl of fifteen reviewed it in 
an anonymous letter, and in the same year, Ray- 
nal asked her to furnish an Essay on the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, for the volumes he 
was publishing on the commerce of the Indics.— 
At the age of twenty, she was married to the Baron 
de Staël. If she loved any one at that time, it 
was the Viscount de Montmorenci, to whom she 
remained tenderly attached till the close of her 
life. She married the Baron because he offered 
her a position of rank and independence, and be- 
cause he was a Protestant, Necker being naturally 
unwilling that his immense wealth should pass in- 
to the hands of a Catholic. If she failed lerc in 
the duty of a noble woman, let us acknowledge 
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that she atoned for it, by remaining faith 
vows. Hor presentation at court—n 
lowed her marriage to an Ambass: 
the court ladies, envious of her 
did their utmost, they could say 
than that the bonnet which etiquette required 1 
to wear, was sometimes tied awry! During he 
long life, the breath of scandal never touche 
unless when for a moment, the rush of 
gossip confounded her with Mad, de Gon 
cloud soon passed, gifted as she was, | 
love and be beloved, with all the intensity 
passionate nature, she yet remained irrepro 
After the Revolution of 1789, she gave her 
fluence to the Directory, and being deeply im: 
ed with the superiority of the English gove: 
longed for the establishment of a limited | 
archy, in France. “But alas!” she said i 
phetie anguish, “it is only through a military 


in Paris, whero she saved many of his victims 
ten atthe risk of her own life. There too sh 
published a noble “ Defence of the Queen.” 1 
Queen,too frivolous and fond of admiration to 
prehend the young wife, had always been 
Staél’s personal enemy. Do the words o 
cal strife show any other instance of soneron pi 
integrity like this? After the insurrection of A 
10th, every hour became an hour of peril, 
woman's heart refused to leave her friends in dan 
gor, and it was not till Oct, 2nd, that sho atremp 
ed to fly. Then she wasattacked by the populace, 
and narrowly escaped with her life, She was one 
of those who demanded of Austria, the liberty of 
LaFayette. When Talleyrand returned from An- 
erica in 1796, she had influence enough to secure 
his appointment as forcign minister, When after- 
wards, it became necessary for him to choose be- 
tween his benetactress and his own interests, his 
narrow soul could not hesitate, so we necd not 
wonder that he was accused of saying, It is ca 
sior to manage Satan himself, tan one honest 
woman.“ Soon after this, she published her work 
upon the “Influence of the Passions,” No one is 
better qualified to judge of the destructive intu- 
ence of these upon society, than a woman married 
toa man whom she does not love, and compelled 
to feel the warmth of a passion, nnsnstained by its 
appropriate sentiment, Mad, de Stab was not 
one to reason blindly on such a subject, We do 
not know wher Mas.Hale found the information 
that the Baron was young, cultivated, and hanid- 
some. Young he was not, for he died of the in- 
firmities of age, when his wife was only thirty- 
two, Cultivated he was not, fore could not even 
appreciate the glowing gifts of his wife. In a 
dozen memoirs, we have never seen the most dis- 
tant allusion to his personal attraction, They 
lived in apparent harmony, until the age of her 
three children justified Mad. de Staël in claiming 
a suitable provision, from the property which her 
father had conveyed to her husband, to be secured 
against the inroads of his extravagant habits.— 
Then they separated, but a woman like Madame 
de Staël conld never be indifferent to the father of 
her children. When his increasing infirmities 
rendered it necessary, she returned, and fulfilled a 
voluntary pledge, by remaining with him till his 
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A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN, 


death in 1798. She first saw Bonaparte in 1797. 
Many reasons have been assigned for the strong 
dislike which soon grew up between them. On 
Mad. de Stnél’s part, it was, perhaps, a natural 
feeling of resentment, when she found that he 
would not pledge himself to the independence of 
Switzerland. They were too brilliant to spare each 
other. With Bonaparte, an epigram pierced 
deeper than a sword. 

Her instinct penetrated to his unscrupulous am- 
bition, She had called him “Robespierre on horse- 
back,” and when in 1802, Necker published his 
“Last views on Policy and Finance,” Bonaparte 
detected the keen insight of the woman in the 
prediction of the overthrow of the Republic. 

It was a premature announcement, | which 


found no, 10 gr hate the ruler. He forbade 
Necker to 


fee i i Wanished Mad. e 
Paris. An absurd self-esteem was pre BB in 
French literature, when the latter first e to 
write. Hor generous appreciation of foreign na- 
tious, chastened this in a most wholesome manner, 
but that self-esteem was a tool with a keen edge, 
that Bonaparte meant to nse, and did not like to 
see blunted. How truly she prophesied for that 
time and this, when she said that a military des- 
potism alone could re-establish order in her beloy- 
ed France, we ean all see well enough now, ‘To 
every entreaty of her friends, that he would per- 
mit her to return, Bonaparte always answered 
No!“ “I have left her the whole world,” he 
added, “hut let her be contented to leave Paris to 
me.” After her father’s death, she went to Italy, 
and she did not sketch her own ideal in Corinne 
half so effectually, as she showed in Lord Nelvil, 
the hold that this affliction had taken of her mind, 
“Germany,” the finest of her works on many ac- 
counts, was too liberal forthe French courts, Af- 
ter the censors had expurgated and approved of it, 
Savary suppressed the whole edition. “ The work 
is not French, and the air of Franco suits neither 
it nor you,” was his only explanation. In 1810, 
she was residing at Geneva, and extended a genc- 
rous sympathy to a young wounded officer from 
the south of France, named de Rocca. She was 
at this time forty-four, and he only twenty-three. 
The genius of the woman fired his whole soul.— 
To the remonstrances of friends who censured 
what they thonght a childish infatuation, he re- 
plied, “ I will love her so passionately, that I will 
compel her to marry me.“ 

She found in this union a quiet happiness, for it 
was snid of her with truth, that. “although she had 
never boen a child, she never ceased to be young.” 
In 1812, she went through Russin and Sweden to 
England, delayed in Sweden by the death of her 
favorite son. In 1814, she reached Calais, where 
she was received by the forcign allies with the 
greatest distinction, and hastened by her influence, 
the removal of tho foreign troops from France.— 
It is said that Napoleon asked her to return and 
assist him in forming his new constitution in 1815, 
but she replied emphatically, “ He has done with- 
out me, and the constitution for twelve years, and 
now he loves neither of us.” After the restora- 
tion, she retarned to Paris, happy in the love of 
her devoted husband, and tho fine promise of her 
children, comforted also by the prospect of a free 
constitution for France. Her departure to another 
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world in the year 1817, did not take her by sur- 
prise. Looking forward to the great change, sho 
said, “I haye the fullest conviction that the love 
of God will make it casy.” She was interred at 
Coppet. In 1821, her complete works were pub- 
lished by the Baron de Staël in 17 vols, oct. In 
1830, Schlosses admirable “Parallel between 
Madame de Staël and Madame Roland,” was pub- 
lished at Vienna 15 Paris. De Rocea was no 
weak enthusiast, a Fugees «ty ae works on 
“ Strategy,” and SR hsa ovd. He died of 
grief, within six months of his ifa, 9 yut 

Madame do Staël’s eldest son, the heir to the ti- 
tle, died in 1827, distinguished for his unpretend- 
ing worth, his philanthropy and his attachment to 
liberty. He published some valuable “ Letters 
on England.” The second was killed in a duel, 
while in the Swedish service. Her daughter, if 
living, is now Duchesse de Broglie. It is said 
that her will revealed the existence of a son by 
her second marriage. If so, it is strange that this 
fact should be all that we know of him. A rela- 
tive of Mad. de Staël, Mad. Necker de Saussure 
sketches thus her personal appearance. „She 
was graceful in every movement. Her figure 
without, entirely satisfying the eye, attracted and 
enchained it, for it had as the exponent of her soul, 
a very rare advantage. It unfolded suddenly into 
a sort of spiritual beauty. Genius beamed from 
her eyes, which were of rare magnificence. Her 
gestures always harmonious, gaye weight to her 
discourse. Her arms were of remarkable beauty 
and whiteness, and her dress rather picturesque, 
than fashionable.“ She was an admirable musi- 
cian, possessing a voice of remarkable flexibility, 
power, and sweetness. A far greater charm how- 
ever, resided in her conversational power, Inspi- 
ration flowed throngh her lips as never through her 
pen. In her work on “ Germany,” she says after 
dwelling upon the spirit and freshness of conver- 
sation in Paris, ‘That sort of pleasure which is 
produced by an animated conversation, does not 
precisely depend on the nature of that conversa- 
tion. ‘The ideas and knowledge which it evolves, 
do not form its principal interest. ‘That consists 
in a certain manner of acting on one another, of 
giving mutual and instantancons delight, of speak- 
ing at the moment when one thinks, of acquiring 
immediate self- enjoyment, of receiving applause 
without labor, of displaying the understanding in 
all its positions, by accent, gesture, look. That 
consists in eliciting at will, the electric spark, 
which while it relieves some of an excess of vivaci- 
ty, shall awaken others from a painful apathy.’’— 
Itfhas been often said that the more thoroughly a 
woman’s intellect is cultivated, the more powerful 
her passions will become, and the second marriage 
of Mad. de Stael is instanced as a proofof the as- 
sertion. The happiness of that union, one of sen- 
timent more than passion, is its best apology, and 
if the remark were true at all, it would be equally 
true of man. As it is, a host of women, like Lady 
June Grey, Maria Edgeworth, and Miss Sieveking, 
arise to stamp it as a libel. 

In character, Mad. de Stael was independent 
and truthful. When told that a congratulation 
on the birth of the King of Rome, might win her 
Napoleon's fayor, she replied, “ What would you 
haye mesay? Can I do more than wish that they 
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find him a good nurse?” Urged ia the same way, 
tg claim the rents of her confiscated estates, she 
answered, “Todo that, I might prepare a certifi- 
cate of my existence, but never a declaration of 
love!” 

Of Mad. de Stael’s books, it is necessary to say 
very little. They have become classic. Every 
one who reads them, knows that they are not writ- 
ten in the purest French, and that thoy abound in 
Swiss idiomés. She greatly improved the whole 
tone of French literature. What was not good 
French, before she wrote it, became so, by her 
writing it. She imparted a vigor to her style, 
which one could hardly fancy the language capa- 
ble of holding. She disarms criticism, and drags 
the reader into her own channels, by the rush of 
her thinking. She contributed a paper upon As- 
pasia to the “ Biographie Universelle.“ Werure 

nt this work is beyond gur present reach, 

ſur it would be- interesting to know what she 
thouglu of A woman so uncommon aud so- little 
understood. Her works as a whole are thought to 
havea high tone. “Delphine,” deserited her own 
early life and showed the painful relation between 
her energetic nature and the conventions of society. 
Of course, society denounced it, and she wrote her 
own “Defence.” There are sinpid people every- 
where, who seem to think that romances have no 
riglit to exist, if they do not do all the reflecting 
for them. In books, goodness must be rewarded, 
vice unsuccessful, consequently Jane Eyre, George 
Sand and Delphine, are contraband. But is it so 
in life? and without pretending that Jane Eyre, 
and Rochester, are patterns of chistian virtue, is it 
not right when one knows that such such lives are 
lived, to sketch them, truly and forcibly, so as to 
reveal humanity to itself? What wonderful reve- 
lations were made by that book! Not even the 
world-known “ Uncle Tom” has touched so many 
human hearts to the deepest quick, as Jane Eyre. 
Under its influence, how many of the icebergs of 
society, suddenly flamed out as volcanoes! In 
commenting on it, how the dolls of fashion grew 
into warm-hearted women! how the victims of 
convention were fused into living human souls! 

The moral was not in the book—no one pre- 
tended that. It was deduced from it, because it 
roused active thought on matters of moral life and 
death,—so might it be with Delphine. 

Toronto, C. W. „Oct Stir 4859. 


To Make A Canpte Burn act Nicur,—t 
remember seeing, some years since, in an agricul- 
tural work, now ont of print, an article on encon- 
omy of candles,’ * which may be new and useful to 
many of our readers, W hen, as in cases of sick- 
ness, a dull light is wished, or when matches are 
mislaid, pur finely powdered salt on the candle till 
it reaches the black part of the wick. In this way 
a mild and a steady light may be kept through the 
night, by a small piece of candle.—Tribune. 


Sabre Burrer.—Take two quarts of the best 
common salt, one ounce of sugar and one of salt- 
petre. Take one ounce of this composition for one 

pound of butter, work it well in the mass, and close 
it for use. The butter enred with this mixture ap- 
pears of rich, fat, marrowy consistence, and a fine 
color, acquires a brittle hardness and does not taste 
salty. —7 ribune. 


We may mistake mystery for wisdom, pedant- 
ry for knowledge, and prejudice for virtue. 
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Home, Noy. Ist., 1853. 

We are disappointed, as we presume many 
of our readers will be, at not having for thif 
number any account of the National Woman's 
Rights Convention. We published last month 
the resolutions adopted, and contradicted, from 
the testimony of strictly private letters, the tel- 
egraphic reports relative to the noisy and riotous 
conduct of the Convention, and, we are most 
happy to see, that several papers have with- 
drawn the charge, and that some will be a little 
cautious in future about relying upon reports 
that are only evil. 

In the confusion which ensues when any 
piant wrong is attacked, there are, doubtless, 
errors and excesses committed by all parties, as 
well by the Conservatist as by the Radical Re- 
former. It would not be strange if the slaves 
were roused to the direst revenge; it is never 
deemed strange or ridiculous, when nations rise 
in their majesty and throw off the yoke of bond- 
age. Why, then, look upon it as strange and 
ridiculous if women, who have writhed under 
oppression and wrongs, grow excited and speak 
earnestly for justice and right. It is easy for 
those who have floated calmly and quietly 
throngh life, to bid them be patient and sub- 
missive, gentle and loving. All such advice is 
excellent where it is not needed, but where it 
is, it is but so much breath. 

It will not soothe one pang, or calm for a 
moment an aching, wronged heart. It is 
through firm, earnest Spirits, such as speak in 
the following extract, from a friend’s letter, that 
this work is to be accomplished. The writer is 
one of the gentlest, most delicate and retiring 
of women. 

“When noble advocates shall arise in the 
Legislatures of our country for the rights of 
women, I shall have hopes of justice being done. 
Thave deliberately considered this subject, and 
made up my mind, that if I am ever left in a 
situation to have exclusive control of property, 
I never will pay taxes on it until I am repre- 
sented in the government. J will suffer mar- 
tyrdom first" The above was said after the 
perusal of Woman and her Wishes, by T. W. 
Higginson, published in our May number. 

[And, if our friends who wish to see this spirit 
awakened among women, desire more of that 
number of the Una for distribution, we will 
here state that we have still quite a quantity on 
hand that we will send them, for which they 
may enclose to us post-oflice stamps ordering 
the number they wish, as we had five hundred 
extra copies printed.) 

Perhaps a Will, which this lady's husband 
was called upon, about that time, to draw up 
for a venerable friend, might have helped to 
deepen the impression of the article. 

Our friend says: “I sat, pen in hand, the 
testator drew a deep sigh, commented on the 
virtues of his beloved Deborah, and, looking the 
very picture of magnanimity, exclaimed: I wil 
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that she shall have all this farm while she re- 
mains my widow.” In mortification I cried out 
shame!! My exclamation startled Gabriel. 
Some explanations ensued, during which he 
said, “O, but she may marry again.” Well, 
said I, what if she does? Let us reverse the 
picture—art thou willing to enter into a written 
agreement, that, in case of her death, thou shalt 
receive this farm as long as thou remainest her 


widower? Ah! that alters the case! After a 
pause “Women sometimes are impru- 
dem!“ „And so are men,” I took occasion to 


say. “Ihave known you both for some years, 


and T really think Deborah the most prudent of | 


the two.” In this case the property had been 
accumulated as much, or more, by the industry 
of the wife, than the husband.” 

Taxation has been protested against, Is there 
one ready to make the sacrifice of firm refusal, 
aud go to prison, if need be ? 

It is but a few days since, we found a notice 
ofa young English woman, who for a religious 
sentiment, has dared the prisons of Tuscany. 
She went out to distribute protestant tracts, 
knowing that by so doing she was violating the 
law, and that the penalty was five or ten years 
imprisonment, with hard labor. Are not our 
natural rights, as citizens, worth as much to us 
as the right Miss Cunningham claimed when 
living under a foreign government? Our re- 
ligious rights of which we boast, we hold as pri- 
vileges from our guardians, a loose and uncer- 
tain tenure, most certainly. Not many years 
since we knew a young lady, who, when con- 
verted, desired to be baptized by immersion. 
Her guardians and minister said no, you have 
been christened in infancy, and it would be 


| sacrilege. She yielded; years went by, but as 


they did so her conscience was often disturbed 
on the subject of baptism. Her minister placed 
in her bands books, thought to settle the ques- 
tion, but these only whetted the appetite for 
what might be said on the other side. After 
months spent in earnest investigation of this and 
kindred theological questions, she announced to 
her husband that she believed immersion to be 
the only mode of baptism sanctioned by the 
Bible; and that she felt it her duty to change 
her church relations. She was, at first, met 
with argument, then ridicule, at last positive 
prohibition. Here was new trouble: she had 
promised obedience and loved peace. A deep 
and profound melancholy seized upon her; and 
for months her husband watched her with con- 
stant anxiety lest she should take her own life ; 
still he could not bring himself to consent that 
she should join a church where he could not 
commune with her, because he loved her. Ah! 
the tyranny of Love. A years’ illness sueceed- 
ed, during which time many moral problems 
were solved, and many questions settled by 
that young mind which have vexed older heads, 
and wearied other hearts, than hers. The su- 
periority of the individual over all human insti- 
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tations, with the right to se 
no longer a matter of doubt 


it is a fair example of the religions 
women. And none can dispute it, fror 
cradle to the grave she is under: 
Her guardians may be just, gener 
and indulgent, or they may be pe 
and many there are who will underst 
term. 


Measruts, Tenn., Oct, 

Dear Madame :—I should have sub 
for the “ Una” immediately after recei 
sample numbers, but for our migratory 
since that time. We are now settled he 
the present, and enclosed is money for 
year, n with the present month. 
say that I am pleased with the “Una! 
not Wif EXpress my opinions of its 
only Hope it will be as liberally supporte 
deserves to be. I am afraid you 
many subscribers in the South, as Reto matory 
opinions have made but slow with: 
The women of the South-west have 
many, nor the same incentives, to think 
evils of present customs and laws, that you 
colder climes have. With you, I suppose, 
is a majority of females, as so many of 
“lords” emigrate to newer lands, ville oe i 
more men than women, consequently but few 
of oursex are thrown upon their own exe f 
save@hem from want, but few are without 
blessings of husband, and children, Th 
of women are unreflecting and full of 
cowardice. ‘They dare not see evils mad 
ered by ancient custom. They are afraid of 
the jeers and sneers of men, whose moral cour- 
age and reflecting faculties are as small as their 
own. 

Madame, the unthinking world a ae do, 
heap on your cause anathemas and ridicule, 
gibes and sarcasm, what else can we expect in 
its present state of ignorance. No Truth 
has ever yet been received, on its first appear- 
ance, with open arms. No great reformer, no 
advocate of reform, but was scouted by his con- 
temporaries as a criminal, or hooted as a mad- 
3 The examples are 1 and many. 
Jesus was a reformer, and was crucified. 8 
crates was a reformer, and suffered death: 
Keplir was imprisoned. Hervey and Jennings 
were reviled and hated by the whole y 
profession, for their invaluable discoveries. 

It is mournful to think thus of human nature, 
1 it is so. In a in EAN in i 
in Ethics, since men first grou ther 1 
society, all teachers and . new truths, 
have been persecuted. 

Were it not for the few most noble, earnest 
and devoted spirits, of which every can 
boast, the world would yet be clothed in the 
skin of wild animals, living in tents, and en 
bloody food. These spirits have had the mo 
courage to advocate truths hated by the mases; 
and sneored at by the silly, For such ni- 
tures, to whatever sex belonging, I have n most 
sincere and ardent admiration. 8 

For myself, I want no more rights than I 
now possess, for I have the happiness to be one 
of those fortunate women who believes her hus- 
bam to be ever haie S true man ought to bè; f 
his e mind, e heart, most generous a! / 
eerie one lava me nothing more to vits 4 
for. But, because J do not feel the injustice of 
laws and customs—because they do not crust 1 9 
me individually, must I rest satisfied and shut 
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my eyes to theirevils? I see thousands around 
me, some near and dear to me, who have endur- 
ed, and yet endure, untold woes, whose cause 
is, directly or indirectly, the inequality and in- 
justice of our laws. I would help those if I 
could—I would remove those causes if I could. 
The time will come when the world will look 
and marvel at its injustice, its iniquity, and its 
most strange blindness. 
With the most sincere esteem and admiration 
l remain your friend, (though EY = 
„A. M. 


Lonpon, Oct, 9. 

Madam :—Tho woman's rights question is des- 
tined to aid human progress more effectually, than 
any of the social and intellectual questions now 
awakening the intelligence of the age. Justice to 
woman will strengthen the hands of the abolition- 
ists. 

If the suffrage be given to woman, the spirit of 
bonevolence and love, taught by Jesus, will be re- 
alized in legistation, the effectual mode of carry- 
ing it into socinl action; and the intellectuality and 
benevolence of our common nature will be worked 
out in their natural, and therefore useful propor- 
tion. 

At present, justice travels slowly into legislation, 
because feeling is not adequately represented, and 
with the legislative power exclusively in man, hu- 
manity frequently ends in mere speculation, 

We want the sympathy and tact, which in the 
female is stronger and more facile in action, and 
would by them be carried ont. 

The Religion of christianity, as taught illustra- 
tively by Jesus, in the parable of the good Samari- 
tan, and the conversation which foilowed it, will 
reach us and move us to action, through the affec- 
tions as well as the judgment, and the union of 
the two will aid and chasten each other in the votes 
of both. As the loss of the mother to the family 


is a subject of just lament, so is the loss to society | 


of the direct influence of the female mind in legis- 
lation and in morals. 

It seemed to me advantageons, that at the first 
meeting of the so-called World's Convention, some 
of the persons assembled, proposed to ignore the 
rights of one-half the human race, It shewed the 
greatness of their darkness, and brouglit its densi- 
ty before us. We know what the effect of light is 
upon darkness. Let in the light upon a nest of 
owls and you produce a great noise, but ultimately 
they shrink from the day-light. 

Ihave requested my friend, S. H. Gay, to for- 
ward to you 810, to aid in the expense you must have 
been put to, and to pay for two years subscription 
in advance. Tam, Madam, 

EDWARD SEARCH. 
o ſ— — 

[Copied by a friend from an old picture in Scot- 
land, at Branxholme Hall, one of the seats of the 
Duke of Buckleigh.] 

Sreecu ov CARACTUCUS AT THE Craupius TRI- 
BUNAL, AT Rowe. 

Tho British Prince, after having succeesfully de- 
ſeated the Romans for 9 years, on entering the im- 
perial presence, he boldly approached tho tribunal, 
with a countenance fixed and undaunted, thus ad- 
dressing the Emperor: 

“Had my moderation in prosperity, been equal 
to my birth and fortune, I had come to this city as 
a friend, rather than a captive, nor would you have 
disdained to have received me as an ally—sinee I 
am by birth a Prince, and by fortune the chief of 
many nations—my presence here is as humiliating 
to me, as it is glorious to you. With these chains 
you can confine my person, but Heaven has given 
mea mind out of the reach of human power to 
enslave. I once had horses, men, arms, and rich- 
es; was it strange I should be unwilling to part 
with them? If your ambition aims at universal 
sway, mankind are not all obliged ro submit to the 
yoke. Had I fallen in battle, or sooner been be- 
trayed, neither my misfortunes, nor your success, 
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A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


would haye at this time been so renowned. If to 
defend my life, liberty, and my country be a crime, 
punish me with death, and my misfortanes will 
end with it. If Iam suffered to live, then to fa- 
ture ages, I shall remain a monument of your 
clemency.” 

Claudius was astonished at a speech so spirited, 
delivered by a Prince in captivity, and moved with 
generosity, ordered his chains to be taken off, and 
the captive liberated, 


Oh, let me die in the country, where I shall 
not fall, like the single leaf of the forest, unheed- 
ed; where those who love me need not mask 
their hearts to meet the careless multitude, and 
strive as a duty to forget me! Bury me in the 
country, amid the prayers of the good and the 
tears of the loving; notin the dark, damp vault, 
away trom the sweet-scented air, and the cheer- 
ful sunshine, but in the open fields among the 
flowers that I loved and cherished while living. 
— Fanny Forrester. 


Lovr.—The stream flows between its banks 
according to love. The planets sustain and re- 
strain themselves in their courses by this same 
principle. All nature governs itself by Love. 

By this I understand that each created thing 
is gifted to actas though it knew the properties, 
and ends to be attained, which belong to each 
of the others; and that each one so guides itself 
as not to interfere with or restrain the workings 
of another, except when a clashing of properties 
takes place, and then, a just and equitable com- 
promise is immediately effected. 

This regard to the peculiarities and con- 
structions of each other, appears to be an ap- 
plication of the principle of justice. 

The sentence, “ All nature governs itself by 
Love,” implies a power—the power of Love. 
But this is not always perceived. Diar. 


Wuew a man begins in his speech to be cen- 
sorious, to underrate that which is good, and to 
exaggerate that which is deficient or apparently 
objecticnable in his neighbor, it is, generally 
speaking, a sure and certain evidence that the 
very principle of angelic love is prostrated with- 
in the depths of his interior being in a dying 
state; for out of the fullness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. Charity, because it thinketh 
no evil, speaketh none; and, therefore, malig- 
nant lips, treacherous, subtle, insidious, and se- 
cretly breathing out insinuations against the 
good name of members in a community, receive 
their bitterness from a corresponding perversion 
of the heart. 


(Pericles, in his letter to Aspasia, when she had 
asked permission to visit Xencocles,) said, “ Do 
what your heart tells you; yes, Aspasia, do all it 
tells you. Remember how august it is. It con- 
tains the temple, not only of love, but of con- 
science; and a whisper is heard from the extremity 
of one to the extremity of the other. Bend in 
pensiveness, even in sorrow, on the flowery bank 
of youth, where under runs the stream that passes 
irreversibly! Let the garland drop into it. Let 
the hand be refreshed by it—but—may the beauti- 
ful fect of Aspasia stand firm.” 


CLEANLINESS may be said to be the foster- 
mother of love. Beauty most commonly pro- 
duces that passion in the mind, but cleanliness 
preserves it. 


— ͤ ͤ— — 
Do those things which you judge to be heauti- 
ful; though in doing them, you should be without 


renown. For the rabble is a bad judge of a good 


action. Despise the reprehension of those whose 
praise you despise. 
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Pencu slanderously says: — The sun is called 
masculine from his supporting and sustaining 
the moon, and finding her the wherewithal to 
shine away as she does at night; and from his 
being obliged to keep such a family of stars be- 
sides. The moon is feminine because she is con- 
stantly changing, just as a ship is blown about 
by every wind. The church is feminine, be- 
cause she is married to the states, and time is 
5 because he is trifled with by the la- 

les. 


—— — — 
GEMS FROM THE DEEP. 


The great man is he who hath nothing to fear, 
and nothing to hope from another, 


Him I would call the powerful man, who con- 
trols the storms of his mind, and turns to good ac- 
count the worst accidents of his fortune. The 
great man I was going to show thee, is something 
more. He must be able to do this, and he must 
have that intellect which puts into motion the in- 
tellect of others.— Walter Savage Landor, 


Glory is n light which shines from us on others, 
not from others on us, 


If thou lovest Glory, thou must trust her truth. 
She followeth those who do not tarn and gaze af- 
ter her. 

Praise keeps good men good, 

The highest price we can pay for a thing is to 
ask for it. 


No men are so facetious as those whose minds 
are somewhat perverted. Truth enjoys good air 
and clear light, but no play ground. 


Abstinence from low pleasures is the only means 
of meriting or of obtaining the higher. 


The fool is driven before his destiny; but the 
man of understanding rideth thereon, 


It is cither requisite to be silent, or to say some- 
thing better than silence. 

It is not death, but a bad life that destroys the 
soul. 

The soul is illuminated by the recollection of 
divinity, 

Expel sluggishness from all your actions; op- 
portunity is the only good in every action. 

It is impossible that he can be free, who is the 
slave to his passions. 


Every passion of the soul is hostile to its salva- 
tion. 


Labor ennobles and purifies man. 


Pain lies in nature as the mighty transition from 
nought into magical life. 

Sensual lite is impregnated with spirit, to forth 
bring it into supernal life. 

When the whole life becomes the element of 
spirit, then it has power over heaven. 

Love is comprehending, and that is possessing. 

Phantasy is the free art of truth. 

— o — 
Subscriptions from Oct. — to Nov. —. 
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For the Una. 
ACTION IN LIFE. 
HY E. JESSUP AMES. 
Shining through the celestial part, the spirit, 
Of homely toil must yet Life's path illumine— 
(Obeying still the intellectual human:) 
No greater gift can mortal mind inherit, 
Than this most beautiful, most fair and free, 
God-given gift, useful activity ! 
Man with his own free force and steadfast will, 
Holdeth within his soul the motivo power, 
To shape unto harmonious uses still, 
Each subtle influence of the passing hour! 
We recognise the reason of onr being— 
And largo desires tho struggling spirit fill, 
For patient hope, for strength, and earnest will. 
And thus life's deep necescities foresecing 
The germs of active usefulness spring forth, 
Gives to high resolves a noble birth! 


— 


Mistake not, thon, tho purpose of thy being. 
But ask of Him who alf his children sees, 
To give theo strength for an entire resistance 
Of life’s temptations, throng its hours of ease: 
And charmed indolence! O! sister, mine, 
Knowest thou what God intended thee to be, 
Amid the crowd of wronged Hamanity ? 
Nor a bright star in worldly sceues to shine 
Thy only aim, Joy's rosy wreath to twine. 
No! to our suffering sisters thou may’st be 
A very angel! laboring most truly, $ 
To show them what their needy solves require ; 
Seck carth's poor outeasts—the debased unruly! 
And bid them to n better state aspire. 
Let us bo active, gencrous—and humbly wise, 
A noble work in such redemption lies! 


Goon Cnunxr.— Take some common lime and 
mix it with a quantity of tar—just enough to make 
a tough dough, Use it quick, because it becomes 
hard ina few moments, and will neyer soak or 
cramble. This is a first-rate cement for the pur- 
pose of making swine-troughs, feed-boxes, caye- 
troughs and many other things 


I feel myself virtuous because my soul is at rest. 
Virtue is pleasure, were it not so, T should not fol- 
low it, 

There is no midway in virtue ; no halting place 
for the soul but perfection. - 


THE ARISTOCRACY or MONEY, AND THE 
Nom or Learning. Tho following just 
reflections occur in an address recently deli- 
vered by Hiram Ketchum, eg, on the occa- 
sion of the death of Chief Justice Jones; 

Sir, there are now living in Europe, two very 
distinguished men, barons, both very eminent 
in their linc, both known to the whole civilized 
world; one is Baron Rothschild, and the other 
is Baron Humbolt; one distinguished for the 
accumulation of wealth, the other for the accu- 
mulation of knowledge, What are the 
sions of the philosopher? Why, sir, I heard a 
gentleman whom 1 have seen here this after- 
noon, a distinguished member of this communi- 
ty, say that on a recent visit to Europe, he paid 
his respects to that distinguished philosopher 
and was admitted to an audience. He found 
him at the age of cighty-four years, fresh and 
Vigorous, ina small toom, nicely sanded, with 
a 
that room, containing his books and writing ap- 

iaratus. Adjoining this was a small bed-room, 
in which he slept. Hoere this eminent philoso- 


es- 
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her received a visitor from the United States. 
le conversed with him; he spoke of his works. 
„My works,” said he, “ you will find in the ad- 
joining library, but I am too poor to own a 
copy of them. Ihave not the means to buy a 
full copy of my own works.“ y 
Now, sir, which of these barons, do you think 
even in this age of gold, receives the greatest 
amount of the homage of the human race ? 
speak not of the homage of intelligent men, but 
of the honor paid by the masses. Letthem both 
come here and pass through our streets, and see 
to which of them the hat of the multitude will 
be doffed with the most elieerfulness and alacri- 
ty. 


Pride need not always lead a man to cut 
Mount Athos in two like Xerxes; nor ambition 
to conquer like Alexander; nor vanity to look 
in a stream at its own face, till he fall in Jove 
with it like Narcissus, 

When we cannot cut Mount Athos, we may 
leave uncut ourbeard ; when we cannot mount 
a throne, we may crawl into a tub; and when 
we bave no beauty we may increase our ngli- 
ness. 

Tf a man of small or even moderate talents, 
be smitten with a great desire of distinction, 
there is nothing too absurd, perhaps nothing too 
mischievous for him to cominit. 

He who knows, and knowing can acknowledge 
his deficiency though his foot be not on the sum- 
mit, yet hath he his eye there. 

Tell ws not that thatis right which admits of 
evil construction; that that is virtue which leaves 
an open gate to vice. 
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Sneriaxp Ponres.—The demand for these har- 
dy little animals has been on the increase for sev- 
oral years, and the prices in consequence have been 
materially advanced. One dealer has taken about 
four hundred aunually from off the Shetland Is- 
lands for the past five years, and the total number 
yearly exported may bo estimated at one thousand. 
Taking the average price at five pounds, there is 
brought into these distant isles for ponies alone at 
least five thousand pounds per annum, and nearly 
all this may he set down as the result of steam 
communication with Lerwick. Though we name 
five pounds as the avernge, there are but few good 
animals now to be had under seven pounds to cight 
rounds, and ten pounds are frequently paid for 
iandsome beasts. It is not as riding ponics that 
So mauy of thom leave the islands, but to supply 


coal mine, ever since female mining was abolished, 
requires the services of a number of ponies, and 
though tho transition might be looked upon as a 
severe aud sudden one to the poor pony, which is 
carried from the heather hills to be immured in 
darkness in a coal pit, the little hardy Shetlander 
thrives in it amazingly.—/John O'Groats Journal. 
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SHADOWS ON THE WALL, NO. 5. 


MISS PATTY NETTLEWOOD. 


BY NILLA. 

2atty Nettlewood was born somewhere near 
the commencement of the present century. 
She was the eldest child of squire Joshua Net- 
lewood, two sisters and three brothers having 
followed Miss Patty into this world of trouble. 
Her father was the small lawyer of an inland | 
village; a sharp little man, with a world of fuss 
and fidget, whose twinkling eyes were always 
on the lookout for causes of complaint among 
his neighbors; ready to fan the spark of dissen- 
sion into a flame, or when there was already a 
fire, to see that it should not go out. Many 
were the petty wounds which he had irritated 
into life-long sores, as the *o d boundary” and 
“ water cases” can testify. 


Patty was third cousin to Dolly Dolorous on 
her mother’s side, Patty’s mother being daugh- 
ter to old Jonas Smiley, whose wife was sister 
to Dolly Dolorous’ father. I am thus particu- 
lar about ancestry, because I believe blood is 
thicker than water, and wish to make the mat- 
ter as plain to my readers as it is to myself. 

But Miss Dolly and Miss Patty, although 
cousins, were very unlike both in character and 
temperament. Miss Dolly was all “bile” and 
Miss Patty all “nerve.” Miss Dolly was a sal- 
low, lank-looking, strait-haired woman, with a 
sleepy black eye, while Miss Patty was a brisk 
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little body, sevofulacomplexioned, with a quick 
twitching blue eye, and hair inclining to red, 
which she dressed, or rather allowed it to dress 
itself, in short, crisp curls about her fore- 
head. 

At the time I first knew Miss Patty, she was 
a resident ostensibly, of her brother's family, 
and as a supernumerary, she was left to go and 
come, just as she pleased. Miss Patty always 
had her hands full: she was as busy as a vender 
of patent-pills: no one of her acquaintance ever 
saw her approaching, without bracing themselves 
for the encounter, as they would for a small 
whirlwind; for her presence was sure to engen- 
der bustle: she was one of those officious, would- 
be Doreases, who run about with a big bag or 
work-basket on their arm, serving as collector 
to all the multifarious charitable societies, os- 
tensibly doing good, but oftener, as sower of 
dissension, engendering strife, acting as she usu- 
ally did, as hanger-on to some well-to-do minis- 
ter’s family. 

Almost every clergyman has one, two, three 
or half-a dozen “Miss Pattys” in his parish, 
who are determined to be intimate in their fam- 
ilies, whether or no! thus in their own eyes, 
gaining importance before the rest of the con- 
gregation. 

Parson Goodman often, was not exactly well 
pleased with Miss Patty or her doings; but he 
had become accustomed to her officiousness— 
and besides, she knew how to make herself 
useful copying sermons preparatory to printing, 
or assisting Mrs. Goodman about the children’s 
spring clothing. 

No one like Miss Patty, for finding out when 
the coat grew rasty, or the gown frayed, and 
who like her, could get up a subscription to re- 
place it! 

Busy as a squirrel, with a fresh nut to crack, 
she would run about with the greatest alacrity, 
traversing the rich streets for the five or three 
dollar bequests, and then gliding into the alleys 
and blind ways for the poor widow’s or sewing 
girls’s hard earned quarter. 

Miss Patty was a successful beggar, for she 


knew how to appeal to the pride of the poor, as 
well as the rich, and ostentatious charity is al- 
ways the resultof pride: she would tell them, as 
she entered, “I knew you would consider it a 
privilege to give something towards the Rector's 
new gown,” and so on. Who could resist an 
appeal like that? But begging new gowns 
wasn't Miss Patty’s only occupation, as Mr. 
Goodman proved to his sorrow. A little ill 
feeling had sprung up in one corner of his par- 
ish—it was a small matter, which a few kind 
words would have settled acceptably ; but Pat- 
ty Nettlewood wasn’t the one to put out a fire if 
once the match had fallen among the combusti- 
bles. Parson Goodman had so far forgotten 
himself, as to reprove her with some sharpness 
for her meddling propensities, and the result 
was, that Miss Patty’s friendliness turned to se- 
cret gall within her breast. 

The venom worked. She knew all about 
the minister’s family, for did’nt she take care of 
little Moses through the whooping cough! and 
didn’t she hear Mr. Goodman tell his wife, one 
morning, as they were going down to breakfast, 
that “ old Bishop Drover was a stupid old dolt ?” 
Then would follow an uncharitable recital of all 
the thoughtlessly imprudent. speeches, which 
Miss Patty ever remembered to have heard Mr, 
Goodman make; and a long list of domestic 
infelicities, private opinions and little matters of 
household history which Miss Patty had con- 
trived to gain possession of, with as much tact 
and skill as any adroitlawyer ; for the poor wor- 
ried-to-death Mrs. Goodman with her four lit- 
tle ones to take care of, and a world of care and 
anxiety could not believe that Miss Patty with 
her show of friendliness was only a meddling 
mischief-maker after all. But so it proved, and 
that which was but a small matter at first, grew 
to be a serious difficulty in the parish, until the 
Rector to prevent further trouble, and hoping 
in his absence, that the breach might be healed, 
was glad to find himself a new home in a dis- 
tant diocese, trusting that no other like Patty 
Nettlewood would intrude to disturb their har- 
mony. 
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CHAPTER 1I. 

MISS PATTY'S RIDE TO 20TH STREET. 

She is not only uneasy herself but she con- 
trives to make all about her uneasy also: noth- 
ing ever could keep her quiet. Ifshe is to get 
into an omnibus she not only scans the letters 
on the sides, but she hails the driver. This 
omnibus go to 20th street?” “ Yes marm.” 
At that she tumbles herself, basket and bundles, 
into the coach, and to make assurance doubly 
sure, she asks of a fat man opposite, who is 
eyeing her curiously—* This is the 20th street 
coach?“ Strengthened by his Ves marm,” 
she ventures to ride, but no sooner is she seat- 
ed, than she is up again and endeavors to pull 
down the glass just at her side, but the frequent 
rains have swollen the sash, and so the next pas- 
senger, a gentleman, feels himself bound to offer 
his services in her behalf, and after an infinite 
deal of fuss and bother it is settled that it will 
not move; and Miss Patty is forthwith trans- 
ferred, basket, bundles and all, over to the oth- 
erside, by the side of the fat gentleman, where 
the window proved to be more accommodating. 
But she cannot be easy even there; “she won- 
ders the coachman don't drive faster—she 
doesn’t see for her part anything in the way— 
she hopes he will not forget to leave her at 20th 
street!” Just then, a thin, nervous looking man, 
who had evidently suffered martyrdom for fif- 
teen minutes, pulled the strap to get out, and as 
he passed up his sixpence, Miss Patty stretched 
up on tiptoe just under his face, and screamed 
in ber fine, high-keyed voice Driver don't 


passenger gives a twitch, and his expression 
spoke plain enough confound her!” Once 
out, the driver pulls the door too with a bang, 
and on rolls the coach. But Patty can’t be 
still, she gathers up and counts her bundles, 
looks out of the opposite window to see if any- 
thing looks familiar, and contrives to keep her- 
self and every one else in a fidget. 

“This is 20th street, madam,” said the fat 
man, evidently relieved by the prospect of part- 
ing with Miss Patty. Up she jumps, jerks the 
strap, as if with the good will to bring coachee 
through; then passes up a bill to be changed. 
* Tlaven't you a sixpence, said the driver,” but 
Miss Patty has nothing less, and his bank hasn’t 
sufficient specie to meet the demand there, and 
a fellow passenger in his zeal to be rid of her, 
hands up a sixpence, at the same time, with a 
No consequence Madam,” assists Miss Patty 
out of the coach, handed down in rapid succes- 
sion the basket and bundles; when lo! Miss 
Patty discovers she has taken the Bowery coach 
when she wished to go the West side of the 
town. In this dilemma she clings to the door of 
the omnibus, consulting the fat man as to what 
she shall do. Finding her feet are the only 
ponies at hand, she gathers up her bundles, and 
starts off in a half-trot down the street, leaving 
her relieyed follow passengers commenting on 
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the infelicity of having such an uneasy tenrper- 
ament. 


STRAY LEAVES, FROM A SEAMSTRESS'S JOUR- 
NAL.—NO. 7. 

While M. slept, I thought, and, as usual, specu- 
lated upon the strange incongruous clements of 
society, The merry laugh of the children, return- 
ing at an earlier hour than usual from school, 
roused me, and I rose to welcome them as the 
two burst into the room and cried, look here, and 
see our new books, both of us have got prizes; 
but, said Marr, that's not the best of it. Doctor 
L. was at school, and Miss Y. called me to sing 
with her; and afterward, he asked me if I would 
not like to learn music. I said yes, but we can’t 
afford it; and you don’t know how he laughed at 
that. 

“Tf Twill pay for your instruction, can you not 
afford it!“ 

“Oh yes, said I, but I don’t think sister Lucy 
will let you.” 

“We will see to that,” said ho, “and I shall 
come to talk with her about it to-night.” 

told him,” said Ella, “that he must come on 
foot, for we hau moved, and that our court was 80 
narrow, that his horse could not turn round here ; 
that you said so.” 

Then he said “why child, I am a perfect cen- 
taur, and if I came with four horses and a coach, I 
could turn it round.” 

Now, what did he mean, Lucy, by centaur.” 

“ The centaurs, dear, were mythic tribes, repre- 
sented to have been half man and half horse.” 

“ How strange,” said the little one, looking puz- 
zled, “ he is not like a horse at all.” 

At that moment his step was heard on the stair, 
and in an instant after, he entered ; came while my 
heart was yet fluttering with excitement. Why 
could I not calm it. Why are not its beatings 
stilled forever. How I fear and tremble lest some 
stormy impulse should force my tongue to declare 
its long buried thoughts and feelings. Some sc- 
cret instinct always tells me when he is near; and 
yet I do not feel that he has sympathy with me. 

As he entered, Ella ran to him, siezed his hand, 
looked up in his face, then down at his fect. 

And what are you looking at me, so queerly 
for?” he said, as he caught her up and kissed her 
cheeks, lips, eyes, and neck. 

„Oh, there, I knew you were not half a horsp, 
and I don’t think you look like one at all.“ 

What put that into yonr wise little head, sun- 
beam?” 

“Why, you said you were a centaur, and we 
know what that means, we do.” 

“You do, rogue; well, go away now,” and like 
asunbeam she glided softly to me, nnd nestled 
lovingly by my side. 

Now thought I, comes my trial, and I have only 
to be firm. 

He at once introduced the subject of Mary’s 
learning music. 

I refused, on the ground of expense ; combatted 
it as unneedful to a girl in her position, &e. 

Pride and selfishness were up in arms; Ide- 
sired all the child’s love and gratitude to be mine, 
mine only. How could I endure to have another 
share these with me. Pride rebelled against re- 
ceiving aid in my great work, 
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her, tears hung upon her lids, 
spread over her face, and she tu 


“One so richly gifted as she i 
all opportunities for development,” 

Maria joined her entreaties to hi 
When he rose to leave, he went t 
hand in his, and thanked her so cord} 
ing him in his mission, that I was 
Thad not yielded to him alone; then tu 
me, he said, “I cannot understand 
you seem always disposed to doubt, to distr 
and thrust back my proffered friend 
will not accept it for yourself, do not 
these children, Do not imagine that 
your father’s generons kindness to me.“ 


I could have wept. Then itis gratit 
which brings him to me at times. Ay?) 
fatal words of love, never been spoki Fa 
have sunned myself in his friendship, 
misery in weakness. Give me oh Father, sti 
Make me firm; and let my trust be in! l 
high and holy One, who doeth all things well 


9th. Mrs. Ashley, an early patroniser, 
whom I gave offence, because I would not let 
have Mary for nursery companion to her two 
dren, called to-day, with the celebrated M hy 
noted for her beauty, her wealth, and her pride— 
She came to order her bridal outfit of under cloth- 
ing made up. k 

Her face is regularly beantiful, her eyes brilliant, 
but the brightness is like that reflected from paint- 
ed glass, or polished metal ; it comes not from any 


inner light. The heart has never been awakened. 
I thought of the Undine, as I looked on her, and 


wished that she might love and suffer, so thatter 
truly beautiful face could be illumed with the souls 
light, I never looked on one so young, so beanti- 
ful, and yet so destitute of any hidden life, any 
lofty, generous impulses, > 

After showing her work, and giving most mi- 
nute directions as to the manner in which it must 
be done, she asked my prices. I told them, I 
think,” she replied, “I can get the work dono: 
cheaper elsewhere.” ‘ 

To this, I answered simply, “I can do it at no 
less price.” After some consultation with Mrs, 
A., she decided to leave it and pay my poor k- 
mand. 22 
Mrs. A. has a warm, generous nature, is impal- 
sive and earnest, but never mean, and I saw, oF 
thought I saw her blush for her friend. ree 

Maria listened to the conversation, but busily 
plied her needle, and did not look up as Miss G. 
swept out of our room without saying good-mom- 
ing to either of us. 3 

A moment after they left, she smilingly said SL 
was glad you would not alter your price for Ms 

i.” Her remark called my attention to her, and 
never had I seen contrast so strongly marked; her 
face was glowing, her eyes flashing as though s 
fire were imprisoned in that little deformed body, 
and could only escape or glance ont through them. 

“And why were you glad I was firm, do you 
know anything of her?” ae 

“Oh yes, to be sure; she is my own cousin; her 
mother was my father’s sister. She has a second 
mother, and after my father’s fall, they woald ner. 
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er see us. We were intimate us children, in school 
and elsewhere.” 

“Do you think she knew you?” 

“T do not think she even saw me; she sees none 
whom she does not wish to.“ 

Scarcely were these two women gone, when two 
others came on quite adifferent errand. Each had 
a little parcel neatly folded in her hand. One 
was a large and rather handsome woman, with an 
open, pleasant countenance, and a most benevolent 
smile. The other, a small, trim, red-faced woman, 
with large, liquid blue eyes, which she lifted often, 
as though it were a habit to appeal to heaven.— 
She was the spokeswoman, although she had nei- 
ther fluency or a graceful utterance, and seemed 
constantly to roll something about in her 
mouth, or to drop it under her tongue. Let me 
recall the conversation, for it was certainly curi- 
ous. 

I shall name the little woman Mrs. Short. Af- 
ter requesting them to be seated, being myself 
obliged to lose five minutes, at least, in removing 
work, Ko. We were all again quietly seated, when 
Mrs. Short began. “We have called,” she re- 
marked, “to have some conversation with you on 
a very important subject.” 

What can it be about, thought I; is some one 
going to do some grand thing for me, for I must 
confess to myself that my thoughts do run upon 
the world, Unfolding her parcel she drew forth a 
little four page tract entitled, the swearers’ prayer, 
and presenting it, said, “will you read it?” 

„Most certainly,“ I replied; “it seems a novel 
title, and we haye too little variety in our lives, to 
reject anything which will amuse, instruct or give 
us any, even the smallest pleasure.” 

„Where do you worship?” asked Mrs, Short. 

Here, in my own room.”? 

“Do you not go to church?“ 

“T do not.” 

„Have you any objection to telling why you do 
not go to church?“ 

„None in the least; I have not time.” 

Not time?” she replied, and casting her eyes 
down and then lifting them up to the ceiling, she 
said, “not time to serve God? How, then, can 
you expect him to care for you? Not time to go; 
surely, you do not work on Sunday.” 

“Sunday is my day of rest, and I worship per- 
petually, if labor is worship.” 

Could you not rest in the house of the Lord!“ 

“ Certainly not. I have no seat there.” 

“But there are seats provided in nearly all the 
churches, for those who need them.” 

“That may be very trne; I believe it is; but 
they are quite far back, under the galleries, and 
have few of the comforts with which the seats of 
the rich are furnished.” 

Still they are within the sound of the gospel, 
and if you loved its truths, you would not mind 
their not having cushions, Ce.“ 

“They may not be, even within sound of the 
gospel, to me, afflicted as I am with deafness, and 
beside, I cannot earn bread for three mouths, and 
clothing, suitable to go in.” 

“Would you go if you had suitable clothing 
provided!“ 

“I should certainly not aceept clothing from any 
Dorcas society, or from any set of ladies, who 
might wish to bribe me to their church.” 
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The two ladies consulted together, and then Mrs. 
Short renewed the attack by saying, “we have 
, thonght of bringing the gospel into your neighbor- 
hood, and of holding evening prayer meetings near 
you; would you attend them?“ 

“I should probably not find the time. I work 
from five in the morning till ten, eleven, and 
twelve at night, and I could not, therefore, waste 
time in that way.” 

But it would not be waste time,“ said the little 
lady. “Seok ye first the kingdom of heaven, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 

“I am of opinion,” I replied, ‘that that scrip- 
ture thus applied, is perverted,” 

She did not ask how I would explain it, but pro- 
posed to pray with us, at that moment, as she said 
“it scemed evident to her that I was in the ‘gaul of 
bitterness and bonds of iniquity ;’ that I hated the 
blessed Savior, and would make my bed in hell at 
the last.” 

„Ladies, I have not the time to listen to you — 
Ihave promised this dress, and I must complete 
it and carry it home before night-fall, for I have 
no one to go with me or to send it by, and you are 
aware that it is not safe for women, poor women at 
least, to be alone in the streets in the evening,” 

“You are most of the time engaged on such 
work—vanity, (the dress being a straw colored 
tarlton over satin,) as this, and more in carnest 
about it, than about your precious, undying soul.” 


“Tam always in earnest to fulfil my promises, 
and for this kind of work I get good and prompt 
pay; and now allow me to say, ladies, that if you 
would do good, and save souls, your best mode of 
doing so is to give women work, pay them well, 
and thus take away their temptations to do wrong. 
I have been for some years a seamstress, I know 
their lives, I know how tempations lure, how ne- 
cessity drives them with its scorpion lash into sin. 
Work for the majority is scarce, and you will find 
many ready to go to your meetings; but you will 
also find them afterward steeped to the very lips in 
sin. ‘They must have bread and shelter, and oh, 
hide it not from your hearts, that thousands of 
your Sisters are destroyed, because they cannot live 
otherwise. Stretch out your hands, extend your 
sympathies to their bodies, and then you may point 
them to the Infinite Father's love, more success- 
fully. 

“Butdo not close your eyes to the dark fact 
that women will accept a life of infamy, rather 
than endure slow starvation. 

“Why do you so often see notices of young 
women drowned. They were driven to sin by 
want, and to death by the gnawings of the worm 
that never dies. 

“Go to the boarding-house, at the end of this 
court. Look at that miserable, haggard crowd, 
there struggling, hand to hand, with their hard 
fate, and then demand of society relief, not a pit- 
tance doled out as charity, but demand for them, 
homes, where through attractive industry, they 
may be made useful, healthy and happy. ‘There 
are many there, not yet lost, for they still strive for 
their own bread; they have still self-respect, for 
they work. Open to them some way of escape, 
for the demon of despair stands by them.” 

In my vehement earnestness, my work had fall- 
en from my hands, and I was standing before 
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them, the preacher, almost the fanatic of the three. 

Why must I always thus meet narrow bigotry, 
and contend against it. Why do I never meet a 
large, generous nature, who can comprehend and 
give living form to the grand idea which hannts 
me, of co-operative industry. The ants and the 
bees alone could understand me. I Wonder if I 
was not once a bee. I surely have a sting in my 
tongue, at least so Mrs. Short thought as she left 
me, her red face redder than ever. 


Tun Wixpuam County Democrat.—We 
regret to loose from ourexchange list the above 
named valuable weekly paper, which has been 
for some years very able conducted by Mrs. C. 
I. H. Nichols. We do not know the reason of 
its discontinuence or it may be its temporary 
suspension, but whatever it may be, we are cer- 
tain that it was not because Mrs. Nichols did 
not do well the duties devolving upon her in her 
station, and shall hope to see it revived under 
auspicies more favorable than heretofore. Mrs. 
N. will not we know be idle in the time which 
may intervene before she shall again resume the 
quill and editor's chair, for sheis gifted to talk as 
well as write; and labor in the great field which 
is so white for the reaper is a joy to her gener- 


| ous heart, and in whatever department she may 


work, we bid her a hearty God speed. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

It is now just the right time for our friends 
to make up clubs and send in the subscriptions 
before the new year, so that we may know how 
many copies of the Una to print. 

Terms Seven copies for $5, to ONE AD- 
DRESS ; fourteen copies for $10, to one address; 
twenty-seven copies for 320, to one address. 

Weare particular about the one address for 
it is by the labor saving of mailing that we can 
afford to make the reduction, 

Subscription price one dollar always in ad- 
vance. 

One dollar twelve and a half cents to Canada 
subscribers, and one dollar twenty five to foreign 
subscribers ; this covers the postage which we 
are obliged to pre-pay ; a most troublesome ar- 
rangement, and when we are permitted a voice 
in government we will have a variety of reforms 
in the post office department; among others, 
cheap ocean postage, and newspapers free un- 
der one thousand miles, when sent from the 
publisher's office. 5 

Friends, will you aid us as nobly as you did 
last year ? 


Subscriptions from Nov. 10, to Dec. 1. 
M. H. Ashton $1 E. Mulikin 
E. G. Beek Sally Payson 
C. Cartlin Rev: E. Stone 
E. H. Chapman A. Tuller 
W F. Channing From a subscriber 5 
Dr. Townshend 1. 
Mrs. C. Chapman 1 
Mrs. E. Wood 1 
Mrs. H. Lewis 52 
Miss E. Hurst 1 
Mrs. Burdett 1 


Hoe 


E. Devannah 
G. H. Graves 
Jesse Hosier 
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Merey B. Jackson 
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THE WIDOW’S APPEAL. 
To the Members of the House of Assembly: 
GENTLEMEN,—I am about to address you 
through the medium of the public press, because 
J well know your multiplied calls prevent you 
from giving due heed to all the requests that 
eumber your tables; and because I am about to 
detail to you matters of truthful history, which 
are known only tomyself and to Him who is 
omniscient and knoweth all things; and yet, true 
as these things are, respect for the feclings of the 
living and for the memory of the dead, prevents 
me from subscribing my own name thereto. 

My heart bleeds when I think how many thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of similar cases 
of accursed wrong, caused by an accursed sys- 
tem of vending poison and death, lie buried in 
the grave, or in hearts deeper than the grave, 
and which will never be told till that day wher 
God shall judge both quick and dead, and the 
secrets of all hearts shall be revealed. 

Lam one of those whose names are already 
upon your tables, petitioning for the passage of 
a law prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors asa beverage. I have done 


more than this; I have laid aside, for a time, a | 


woman's instinctive dread of encountering the 
gaze, the ridicule, and the rebuffs of those who 
appreciate not her motives, and Í have traversed 
weary distances, and entered dark abodes of sin, 
entreating for names to that humble petition 
which prays for your aid in accomplishing a work 
which would cause more joy on earth, and in 
Heaven also, than any other event, save one, 
that this glorious sun of ours ever shone upon. 
In these walks, I have found the sick and des- 
titute wives and widows of those who are daily 
sinking, or have already sunk, into the drunk- 
ard’s grave. 
haggard eyes because their owners had the poor 
privilege of subseribing their names to sucha 
tition ; and I have departed, bearing with me 
lessings of those ready to perish, and followed 
by the prayers of those who have audience in 
eaven, if not on earth. 


Oh! could you, ye honorable legislators of this | 


great and glorious country—could you behold, 
with unclouded vision, how many from the hoy- 
els of misery—how many from the mansions of 
the rich, how many from pallets of straw and 
couches of down are sending up petitions to Hea- 
ven's high throne, for blessings on your deliber- 
ations, and invoking for you the guidance of di- 
vine wisdom: and could you know with what 
trembling anxiety these praying mothers, sisters, 
and daughters watch your movements, and wait 
with excited hopes the tidings of your doings iz 
this behalt, you would not—you could not turn 
an indifferent ear to our supplications! 

I know it is said by some, that women have 


heard on so grave a question as this. They say 
that we are not fit to judge of the consequences 
and relative bearings of sucha law; that we are 
swayed by feeling and sympathy, and hence that 
our views should have little weight in the decis- 
ion of legislators, when interests of such magni- 
tude are at stake. It may be so; but hear my 
tale and judge if it be true. 4 

In early life I married a man who moved in 
the first circles of no mean city. He was a de- 
scendant of Puritan stock, and his venerable ta- 
ther’s silvery locks yet command wide respect 
amid those who linger on Pilgrim ground. He 
wasa worthy son of a worthy sire—a man among 
men. In the commercial world he stood fair 
among the fairest. Abundance blessed our board. 


I have seen tears of joy leap from | 


| gy of the fire-surrounded victim of the prairie 


r 
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rich might have envied us our happiness, But 
when I dreamed of no danger, the foe, with ser- 
bentine dissembling, wound his coils around my 
oved and cherished one, and blighted my every 
earthly hope. Oh, never !—never shall I forget 
the agony of that hour, when first the full con- 
vietion flashed upon my mind that the father of 
my children—my own loved and cherished hus- 
band—was a drunkard! Oh, ye who revel in 
wealth wrung from widow’s tears, and hoard up | 
gold from orphan’s groans, were La demon damn- 
ed, and wished to heap upon your devoted heads 
the coals of unquenchable fire, I could not wish 
you worse than that you might drink of that bit- 
ter cup, which, was forced to my unwilling lips, 
and I compelled to drink, even to the deepest 
dregs. 
But then, I knew not the power of my deadly 
foe. Hope, that angel of mercy, sprang up from 
the depths of despair, and with the frantic ener- 


flames, I strove to release him from the grasp of | 
the fell destroyer. I strove—oh, God! thou | 
knowest how hard I strove to conceal from my- | 
self and others the truth. With my husband | 
the struggle was equally severe, if not as ardent. 
He saw not at first the danger, but for my sake 
and his children’s sake, he resolved that he would 
be free. Like Sampson, he rose in all the con- 
scious strength of manhood’s prime; but like 
him, who dallied with an enemy, he too, soon 
found out that he was shorn of his strength, and | 
yielded in abject submission to his deadliest foe. 
Thrice before God and man, he took the solemn 


P 


pledge that he would no more yield te the tempt- 
er, and thrice he fell but to taste in all its renew- 
ed horrors, a drunkard’s hell. Oh yes, many, 
many times, when no eye but God and my own 
witnessed his struggle, and when he knew not 
of my vigils, I have seen him prostrate and weep- 
ing as though his once manly heart would break, 
as he reviewed the past, and looked forward to 


| the future. Twas then he realized his hopeless, 


| 

| 

| 
irretrievable bondage! Yet he was not a gutter | 
drunkard, He seldom reeled in the street ; he 
was never a public, degraded sot. But he was | 
in the demon’s power and, demon-like, he would | 
in ten thousand ways, which shall forever re- | 
main nameless, harrow up my very soul, and ren- | 
der my life a burden. Property vanished ;— 
friends grew cold; the proud despised us and | 
tongue of malice was dipped in gall. All this he | 
saw with blurred vision, and sometimes keenly 
felt that he had brought it all upon those whom he | 
loved dearer that life. Day and night I toiled; 
night and day I watched and prayed, yea, weeks 


| and months, and years I struggled, and by the 
| free use of hands not ashamed to work, but here- | 


no ment to petition, or, at least, ought not to be | 


tofore all unused to toil, I, unaided by mortal | 
arm, fed, clothed, and sheltered my little ones, 
and by main force held up my degraded husband 
also. And while thus, I gave upto sacred duty 
my choicest years of life, he who would have 
been, but for aceursed drink, my protecter and | 
supporter, was driving deeper ant deeper the 

barbed arrows into my life-spring, till at last, 
maniae-like, his cruel blows, of which no one 
knew or heard, drove me, and those whom God 
had given me, to seek shelter and protection 


| where rum could not invade my sanctuary. 


If we had not wealth in hoarded profusion, | 


we had enough for all our wants, and even the 


Need I tell you the anguish of that fatal hour? 
Need I tell how it brought me to the very gates 
of death, whence after many days, I barely es- 
caped? Need I tell you how he, who was thus 
forsaken, like Esau, in vain sought space for re- 
pentance and found it not, though he sought it 
carefully with tears? No; I need not tell you 
this. Nay, it is a tale that cannot be told—let 

| 


it sleep. But I will tell you, that for the last 


time, he renewed, as with a dying s 
terrible conflict with his enemy, 
looked on this side and on that for 
there was none, but on every corners 
tempter in bright array. All around 
in the image of their God—me; 
law called good moral men, licensed 
send his soul to hell and his 
Ah, too sure was their work, for as 
he died. In an instant, when he loc 
it, death claimed his victim, and he was no; 
No sympathising hand smoothed his 
low. No daughter's kiss assuaged 
throes! no son was there to hear his 
mands! His body fills a drunk 
murderers may meet his soul in 
come. * 
And now tell me ye honorable men, 
God has commissioned with power to avert! 
others the doom which awaited | f 
husband—tell me, have I no voj 
ter of life and death ? wae 
Of wrongs and outrages—oferuel and b 
rous murders—of suicides and homicides,’ 
have a full surfeit day by day; but i 
er, darker sufferings of the unprotected, help 
females, you have little. Almost within 
sound of your legislative halls, within the week 
last past, a poor lost victim, hopeless of the re 
lief for which we pray, madly rushed into the 
presence of his God, declaring as his last wonls 
that he did so rather than bear the tormentor’s 
sting on carth. You can hear the explosion of 
the deatli-dealing weapon, but the groans of the 
widow and orphan you cannot hear. You can- 
not bring the dead to life! You cannot restore 
to me, nor to the tens of thousands, whom like 
me, rum has deprived of their husbands, ourloy- 
ed ones, again! But you ean, yes, yi can burl 
this demon from his high places! You can pnt 
the brand of Cain upon the man who oe 
in this accursed trafie. Lou can take 
this temptation from those who would, if they 
could, avoid its snares! You can save thelives 
of tens of thousands of precious husbands, broth- 
ers, and sons—and it is for this we mosthambly 
pray. Will you turn to us a deaf ear, and spurn 
us from you doors ? A Winow. 
Canada Watchman. 


Proresson Busi gives his views on the 
present false position of woman, in the new 
Church Repository, in the following pertinent 
remarks: 

All persons must have congenial employment, 
such as will develope in them the highest powers 
of use. But society shuts woman out of 
all the branches of lucrative business; and 
what they are allowed to do, their com neato 
is meagre, so that they can with difficu 4 
means of subsistence. Rather than starve out- 
right, they sometimes sacrifice virtue, an > 
are made to suffer scorn, abandonment, that 
most terrible ofall dooms, the prostitute s destiny. 
Then the untempted virtuous stand aloof from 
them evenin their woe. A baited stag 978 5 
upon his hunters ; an oppressed nation of fua 
will sometimes revolt, and it is not atali surpri 
sing, when a woman sees her labor prized atone” 
sixth that of man, that she should question u 
justice of the matter, and ask for her rights oh 

You know that many of the fortunes Wita 
are made are but the gains of ree E i 
obtained because it was cheaper. Too git 
is that in the mind of the capitalist, the thought” 
never enters, that the service of a laborer P 
thy a liberal remuneration, or 
slowly paid toa woman is injustice, 
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fraud. But it is easy for the lascivious, the ef- 
feminate, and the opulent, to declaim against the 
extension of the sphere of female labor, L hate 
to decry people's motives, but itis well known 
that if the field of woman's usefulness were en- 
larged, their lives would not be a scene of list- 
less ennui, fashionable weak ness, sickish effemin- 
acy, or of destitution and suffering, to escape 
which they are so often impelled to choose the 
trade of hell—a barter which anti-women’s rights 
men and women frequently scraple not to drive 
them to pursue. 

But for their voting, I have not canvassed this 
question. Unfortunately, however, I was the 
child of New England parents, and heard the 
doctrine, which is revolutionary, I know, but 
orthodox for all but women, idiots, and negrocs 
—that taxation and representation must go to- 
gether. Tt will not do fo say that protection is 
asuflicient reason for taxing women. Nicholas, 
Francis Joseph, and Fredric, have as good aright 
to that argument in their despotism, as any body, 
So had George III. in controversy with our fa- 
thers in 1763, If women, possessing freedom 
and reason, are liable to taxes and imposts, the 
logic is unavoidable, that they have a right to 
the elective franchise. Else they are serts.— 
‘Governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; but what government 
is known for woman, except the power of the 
strong over the weak ? ‘Their employment is 
preseribed, and its compensation; and they are 
educated to marry for a support,a position in 
society, & Ifa female barters virtue for these 
she is condemned by the moral ones; but ifshe 
marries to obtain them, it is respectable ! What 
is the difference between the two? Which is 
anti-conjugal? Both. Both are scortations 


Yet women in all ages of the world have trans- | 


acted these very forbidden things before alluded 
to. Queens have ably wielded sceptres, and 
ladies of rank counseled wisely with potentates. 
Women have studied the law, and been priest- 
esses of religion. Most of the practitioners of 
medicine in old time, in all countries, were of 
thatsex. ‘Midwives feared God’ then ; but now 
modest women in parturition prefer the services 
of vulgar men. The Lord coudescended toin- 
spire prophetesses, and Paul commanded Phebe, 
the diakonos, or minister of the church at Cet- 
ehren, also Priscilla, his fllow-helper, who taught 
Apollos the way of God more perfectly. 
Swedenborg disdained not to receive honors 
from Queen Ulrica, and never bore witness aga- 
inst female sovereigns. Ile also, in * Conjugal 


Love, characterises the assemblies of woman, | 


even pronouncing them more interiorly wise 
than those of the men. 

Why they could not bave legislative bodies 
composed of their own sex, be awarded the trial 
by female juries, and exchange morbid effemin- 
acy and a useless, inactive life, for one of more 
rationality, and in accordance with genuine af- 
fection, are enigmas which I cannot solve. We 
men of the North deprecate Southernslavery,yet 
in everything, almost, pertaining to the relations 
of woman, they seem to be in advance of us in 
that section of our country. But Iwill forbear 
further remark, as I have imperfectly examined 
the topic. TI presume that I favor the unpopular 
side, an offence not easy to overlook. 


— — — =» 

The prominent characteristic of the female 
mind is affection; and that of the male mind is 
thought; but disparity does not imply inferior- 
ity. The sexes are intended for different spheres 
of life, and are created in conformity to their 
destination, by Him who bids the oak brave the 
fury of the tempest, and the Alpine flower lean 
its cheek on the bosom of eternal snows. 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN, 


PENNSYLVANIA YEARLY MEETING. 

We received, some months since, a copy of the 
proceedings of the Yearly Meeting of Progressive 
Friends, which we have fuiled, through press of 
other matter, to notice. The call under which the 
friends assembled to form this new Charch, was 
liberal in the highest degree, addressing all, and in- 
viting to co-operation, all who look to God as a 
Universal Father, and who regard as one brother- 
hood, the whole family of man. 

In the testimonies, we find a strong article in 
favor of temperance, one against slavery, another 
in favor of the rights of woman, capital punish- 
ment, and one ona subject, which, we believe, 
Churches have generally regarded as a venial sin, 
viz., the use of tobacco. 

This valuable report we give entire, and are 
pleased to state that it is from the pen of Mrs. 
Mary Ann W. Johnson, Lecturer on Anatomy 
and Physiology; and that she is now in New 
England. Her Lectures are of a high order, add- 
ed to a quick, clear and discriminating mind. She 
has such scientific knowledge and experience, as 
enable her to impart the very kind of information 
thar women most need in their various relations, 

TOBACCO. 

In our efforts to advance to a higher and truer 
life, itis ofthe utmost importance that we should 
investigate the laws of our physical nature, since 
upon obedience to those laws depends, inno 
small degree, the healthful action of the mind. 
It is also incumbent upon us to look closely inte 
the personal habits and sovial customs prevailing 
among ourselves and in the community general- 
ly, that we may be prepared to bear our testi- 
mony against whatever practice is calculated to 
debase either the body or the mind, or that may 
be shown to be inconsistent with that refinemon: 
and moral purity which an association like ours 
should seek to cherish and promote. 

Among the worst evils of our day, we must 
rank the widely prevalent use of Tobacco. It 
is the cherished idol of a large portion of the 
people. Before its polluted shrine multitudes of 
every rank delight to pay homage, from those 
who claim to be authorized messengers of truth 
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to their fellow-men, to the felons who suffer the | 


penalty of violated human law; from the man 
of gray hairs to the child of tender age, and from 


those who dwell in the abodes of luxury to the | 


beggars in our steets. 

There is much ignorance in the community as 
to the effects produced by tobacco upon bodily 
health. Itis, according to the highest medical 
authority, extremely insidious in its influence. 

It performs its work of ruin secretly, and al- 
most imperceptibly. Dr. L. B. Cowles, of Bos- 
ton, in a volume recently published, bears this 
testimony: “Tobacco is a narcotic stimulant. 
Its character in this respect resembles opium, 
but it possesses greater power in the same form. 
It gives an unhealthy stimulus to the brain and 
nervous system, which is followed by a narcotic 
or deadening influence.” The experience of 
those who have been brought in subjection to its 


power will, no doubt, confirm this and other equ- | 


ally explicit medical authority. Let an individ- 
ual who bas long been habituated to this stimu- 
lant deny himself of its use for a brief time, and 
the effects produced by it upon his constitution 
will become apparent. The nervous system will 
be found to be prostrated, the muscular power 
diminished, the memory impaired, the mind en- 
feebled, and the moral faculties beclouded. The 
persons thus situated will perhaps feel that life 


181 


is of little worth, unless cheered and enlivened 
by the fumes or juice of his favorite weed. 

It is acknowledged by ee that the condition 
of the brain is inseparably connected with the 
intellect, and that organ, i the constant use of 
tobacco, mes eventually so paralyzed, that 
very little mental effort can be made without its 
exciting influence. The writer before quoted 
remarks: “ One injury which the mind sustains 
from the use of this excitant, is a diminution of 
self-government, self-respect, and moral . 
This habit more completely enslaves the mind 
than any other to which the human nature is ad- 
dicted.” This is testimony which it becomes all 
hose addicted to this practice to consider and 
heed. Especially should it command the atten- 
tion of those who profess to be reformers, or who 
have children to he influenced by their daily 
example. 

The pecuniary waste resulting from the use 
of this narcotic stimulant, isalso worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. It appears from the last re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury of the Uni- 
ted States, that $20,000,000 are annually ex- 
pended for this pernicious weed. This sum is 
equal to the value of ourentire exportof wheat! 

It is believed that one-fourth of this sum( S5 


| 000,000) is expended by professing Christians, 


who claim to have crucified the world with its 
affections and lusts! How can they answer to 
their consciences for this waste, and worse than 
waste, of means which they are bound to conse- 
crate tothe welfare of the human family? Indi- 
viduals may say, “ The sum I expend in this 
way contributes little towards the gwat amount;“ 
but as the torrent that sweeps away property and 
life is Composed of drops, so is this vast sum, all 
of which is needed for benevolent and charitable 
uses, made up entirely of the comparatively small 
contributions of individuals, 

The evils of tobacco are not confined, more- 


| over, to one generation, but go down from 


rent to child by the laws of hereditary descent. 
Habits that degrade the body also degrade the 
soul, and man’s moral tastes rise or fall accord- 
ing, as his physical habits are vulgar or refined, 
and since men are liable to transmit to their 
terity the eloments of their own character,wheth- 
or good or bad, a fearful responsibility rests up- 
on them in this particular. 

While we would remonstrate with fidelity and 
earnestness against this wrong, which so many 
perpetrate against their own nature, we would 
not fail to remember that guilt is always in pro- 
portion to the amountof light enjoyed, and to the 
meansof obtaining knowledge. Ifwe have been 
led to see more clearly than others the evils of 
tobacco, we would not too severely condemn 
those whose minds are yet comparatively unen- 
lightened. We would throw around them the 
light of truth, and by loving-kindness seek to 
draw them from a practice injurious to the health 
of the body and the purity of the soul. We 
would say to the consumers of tobacco, as to the 
deluded inebriate, “‘ Touch not, taste not, handle 
not the unclean thing, lest you be brought into 
a bondage from which you will not find strength 
to make your escape, Keep 8 free from 
a habit that obstructs your efforts at self-improve- 
ment, and impairs your power of doing good to 
your fellow-men,” 


Spirit will be self ruler; to be possessed of its 
own self is true strength; every truth, every reve- 
lation, is a touch of our own spirit. 


Love is the spiritual eye; it reviews and avows 
what is heavenly; they are 1 of high - 
er truths, which make us ask for love.— Goethe. 
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ENDING AND BEGINNING. 

This number of the UNA closes our year. We 
issued twelve numbers in eleven months, in or- 
der that we might begin our next volume with 
the year 1854. I 

Until now, we have naturally looked upon our 
enterprise as an experiment, but we consider its 
experimental age passed, and feel that we may 
pronounce it a success. Not that its list is 
as large as we could wish, by any means, or its 
influence as wide, but it has evoked expressions 
of good will from quarters so numerous and di- 
verse, as to proye that it hasa solid basis of sym- 
pathy to rest upon. While it has this, it will be 
continued, and no pains will be deemed too great 
to make it what the dignity of its object demands, 

Many pleasant veins of feeling and hope has 
it opened for us, which it shall be our joy to work: 
diligently in the future. From isolated heads 
and hearts, brooding far apart over evils that 
seemed erying helplessly for remedy, we have 
received multiplied proofs of appreciative sym- 
pathy, and manya thrilling “ God speed” has 
come to us from those whom we had looked upon 
as shut out from us, on the other side of the gate 
of prejudice. 

We have not defended our cause as it might 
have been defended, nor attacked so boldly as 

some strong arm, would have done, the wrongs 
itis our aim to overthrow, The fable of the 
North Wind and the Sun has always been pre- 
sent to our minds, and while we do not depre- 
cate the aggressive where truth urgently de- 
mands it, we cannot forego our belicf thata vic- 
tory won by persuasion and argument is more 
certain of good results than a triumph wrung 
from weakness or extorted from fear. Webe- 
lieve so strongly in the unchangeable truth of 
what we labor for, that we deem ourselves only 
striving to accelerate the world's progress to- 
wards an inevitable conclusion. We feel, therc- 
fore, that we can afford to wait, if need be, the 
slow revolution of the wheel, instead of tremb- 
ling, like the dealers in expedieney, lest through 
our heedlessness, a golden opportunity should 
be forever lost. If woman was intended for the 
place we elaim for her, the stern rigidity of es- 
tablished institutions and prejudices may retard 
for a while the practical recognition of her rights; 
but as surely as the rivulet seeks the distant sea, 
she shall emerge at last into the full fruition of 
her glorious destiny, Thus believing, we need 
no deeper inspirations, no more cheering hope. 

Promises we have none to make. It is our 
purpose to concentrate upon the Uxa more la- 
bor and power, hereafter, and to give its pages 
greater diversity and value. A gifted friend, 
who expects to spend the coming year among 


the homes of Europe, has promised us, from | 


time to time the results of her observations. 
Many pens will help us in this effort, and we 
feel warranted in earnestly calling upon our 
friends, and not ours merely, but the friends of 
woman's emancipation everywhere, to enlarge 
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our circulation, and in so doing to extend many 
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fold, our power to impress the public mind. It 
is an casy thing for each of our subscribers to 
obtain, one two or three more, and do we errin 
hoping that the same sympathy which makes 
one a subscriber will induce her or him to wish 
to bring others under similar influences? It is 
important that all subscriptions should com- 
mence with the first number of the new volume, 
so that the difficulty of obtaining back numbers 
may be avoided. 

Our terms will be found under the proper 
head. They are necessarily very simple and 
easily remembered. 

All subseriptions should be directed to 

PAULINA W. DAVIS, 
Providence, R. I. 
e.e — 
GOOD LOOKS. 

Foreigners who come to us, especially from Eng- 
land, almost always remark upon the sallowness 
and prematurely old look ofour women. Instead 
of being in the hight of their vigor and beauty at 
thirty five, and preserving both until past fifty, as 
nature designed they should, and as many do in 
England, our American women begin to fade at 
twenty five, and look aged and worn at forty. This 
is especially truo of the country women of New 
England, where one would naturally look for robust 
health, instead of in the citics, where, among those 
in good circumstances, truth compels us to say it 
is far oftener to be found. It is a rare thing to see, 
in a country congregation in the norih eastern states, 


a thoroughly healthy, vigorous and elastic woman, | 


robust without grossness, and graceful without too 
slender proportions. _‘ P’atticularly is this the sad 
trath concerning the married women. 

By the time thirty five overtakes them, and often 
far sooner, they become sallow, weary-looking, flat 
chested and uninteresting, no matter with how large 
a “setting out” of beauty they may have started 
in life. j 

Now, thore are causes for this state of things, and 
wo must be pardoned for believing that they are im- 
portant enough to demand earnest attention. With- 
out entering on a physiological dissertation, let us 
try to point ont a few of them. 

We pass by the moral and intellectual causes at 
work to produce this state of things—the bounding 
of life's horizon by the petty cares that wait on 
meat, drink and raiment—the absence of genial and 
improving intercourse, and of earnest interest in 
the hopes and fortunes of the race—and tho little 
rivalries and little aspirations on which, for lackof 
better objects, so many a soul is fain to waste its 
energies—we pass all these to enumerate a few of 
the physical causes at work to produce the results 
we deplore, 

Dict is one of the first things to be considered in 
looking for health and its attendant vigor. What 
is the diet of Now England generally? Hot “ bis- 
cuits,” fat pork and teu! these are the staples, They 
are varied with preseryes, made “pound for pound,” 
and endless varieties of cake and the inevitable pie. 
Pastry, which most children in Eugland are not 
allowed to touch until they get their long frocks or 
tailed coats on, is here the every day food of young 
and old. Salt pork is cheap, that is, greasy ful- 


| someness makes it pall sooner on the 
| any other meat, and so it forms the te : 


large deposit of health in bank to be 


| ly habits and the foul air and the hot stove have 
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tance” at almost all tables, except 
within hail of a butcher, and whose 
to do in the world. Tea is the g 


in the head and inthe back, and in short, for p 
all the ills that flesh is heir to, the qu 
by middle aged and elderly women, 


the practice of constant and universal abluti 
out a material, and finally a fatal draft on o 
tality, Yet it is no slander to say that not 
man in ten permits cold water to touch] 
person every day, nor that one in five 


place, it would show still longer int : 
bare thought of which, imagination shrinks. 


Fresh air is an indispensable condition 


sleep in slightly enlarged voffins, called ‘bedrooms,’ 
because they are large enough to hold a hed a “ight 
stand” and a wash stand. These aro often rén- 
dered redolent of sweetness by thickets of coats, 
pantaloons, dresses and petticoats hung on the 
walls, and purified by the perfumes of the adjoins 
ing kitchen, and the dead, dry heat of its red hot 
stove. Hore pa, maand the baby” with nowand 
then a brace of small fry in a * trundle bed,“ Sethe 
aud swelter through the winter nights, and fit them- 
selves admirably for facing the nor’ w cester in 
the morning, Here when one of the family 
sick, he is pretty sure to dit, because n foyer almost 
inevitably takes the typhoid form from the fetidar 
mosphere around, and the straggling currents of 
health are sent stagnating back to the burdened heart 
and lungs. 4) 
All day long in winter the stove heat burns into 

the brain and withers the checks and palsies the 

muscles, und enfeebles the step,and though summer 
comes with its outer air and its fruits and flowers, 

the loads it is asked to remove are too much for it, 
and the years circle round theweary, aimless, soul- 
consuming years, and the bad diet, and the unclean- 


done their miserable work. Beauty is gone, health. 
is vanished, hope has set, and the young mother, 
who should be just beginning to shed beauty and 
goodness and light around her, has shrunken mourt- 
fally into the forlorn and wrinkled and unlovely old 
woman. When will our country women awake 
and ponder the things that concern their peace ? 
— — — — 
POEMS—By Sin Herts Würsten. 

Such is the modest title of a book which gives 
to American Poetry the noblest contribution ithas 
reecived for years. Mostof the poems it conta 
have appeared separately, at intervals, before. But 
seattered as they were, through the years and the 
columns, they afford but an inadequate basis 8 
which to construct a judgment of the author's pow- 
er and beauty asa poet. The all-conquering ro“ 
mance, which has just filled the wide earth until the 
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wail ofa crashed and outlawed race, was never fully 
appreciated, until gathered into a book, and so these 
exquisite verses, familiar as we are with most of them, 
come to us now, in their unity, as anew revelation. 
A criticism we shrink from offering, not more be- 
cause we feel the task to be above us, than because 
it has already been done in an appreciative spirit 
by fitter pens, But it would not satisfy our heart, 
did we fail to to record our humble impressions of 
them, welling, as we know they do, fresh from the 
inspired soul of one whom it is our happiness to 
number in our list of friends. 

The feeling that prevails after laying down this 
book, is that of overflowing wealth—an affluence of 
thought, feeling and lungunge, almost without pre- 
cédent in our experience. Images of exquisite 
beanty and delicacy seem to spring up along her 
path, like wild flowers ina forest walk, and not 
like the formal beauties of the garden parterre. Be 
tho shade of thought or feeling cvor so delicate, 
there is n die of language ready to coin it into the 


currency of speech, and she seems never ata loss | 


to convey the very hut her soul has borrowed from 
the changing phases of the sky above her. Through 
all the book there runs a vain of intensest appre- 
ciation of nature, and sympathy with her every 
mood. 

For exquisite description, what can surpass this: 


A STILL DAY IN AUTUMN, 


I love to wander through the woodlands hoary, 
Tn the soft gloom of an autumnal day, 

When Sammer gathers up her robes of glory 
And, like a dream of beauty, glides away. 


How through cach loved, familiar path she lingers, 
Sorenely smiling through the golden mist, 

Tinging the wild grape with her dewy fingers, 
‘Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst,— 

Warm lights are on the sleepy uplands waning 
Beneath dark clouds along the horizon rolled, 

Till the slant sunbeams thro’ their fringes raining, 
Bathe all the hills in melancholy gold. 


The moist winds breathe of crispèd leaves and flow- 


ers, 

In the damp hollows of the woodland sown, 
Mingling the freshness of autumnal showers 
With spicy airs from cedarn alleys blown. 


Upon those soft, fring d’lids the bee sits brooding 
Like a fond lover loth to say farewell ; 

Or, with shut wings, through silken folds intruding, 
Creeps near her heart his drowsy tale to tell. 


The scentless flower, in the warm sunlight dream- 
ing, 
Forget to breathe their fullness of delight,— 
And through the tranetd woods soft airs are stream- 
ing, 
Still as the dew- fall of the summer night. 
So, in my heart, a sweet, unwonted feeling 
Stirs, like the wind in ocean's hollow shell, 
Through all its secret chambers sadly stealing, 
Yet find no words its mystic charm to tell. 


Or for lofty faith, strengthened by the assuring 
voices of nature's many harmonies, what can be 
found nobler than the hymn ‘To the Morning Star,” 
or the lines“ ‘io the Angel of Death” or “ Re- 
surgumus!“ 
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many of them will be found growing up side by side 
with brothers and husbands who would be ashamed 
to have it suspected that they could not read and 
write, but who think it all right that “ the women 
folks ” should attend to the daily drudgery of the 
houschold, instead of“ bothering their heads about 
larnin.“ 

The provisions for female education are all in 
keeping with this mistaken estimate of its necesity. 
Colleges dot the union from Maine to Lousiana, in 
which young men are trained by the most learned 
teachers in all sciences, useful and useless, all lan- 
guages, dead and living, and fitted, as far as liter- 
ary gymnastics can fit them, to perfect the process 
of self education, and play their part in the great 
life-battle. After colleges come academies, richly 
eudowed, in a large proportion of which, no female 
face is ever scen. Here, boys less favored by fortune 
than their neighbors at the college, are ‘grounded 
in the radiments,” and sent forth with beginnings 
of growth, which only need effort and ability, to bring 
them to the full stature of manhood, and compen- 
sate them for the lack of more elaborate training, 
by the power that springs from self dependence. 

Compared with the means provided for the ed- 
neation of men, how trivial and insignificant seem 
the provisions made for women. A profusion of 
expensive boarding schools, where huge prices paid 
for parrot teaching, in which the head is burdened 
with trash, and the heart left to feed on hollow frip- 
pery and the hope of a settlement—these with a few 
academical institutions and the common school in 
its humblest estate, have been, until quite lately! 
all the proofs vouchsafed officially by society that it 
believed in a female soul at all! And its care for 
her training has by no means fallen below its es- 
timate of her value and capacity. It has educated 
her to its own ideal of her. It has taught chemis- 
try, that she might fathom the mysteries of the cook 
book, and not make mistakes in her bread. It has 
taught her natural philosophy that she, might not 
try to pump when the valve was out of order, or 
leave water in her pitcher on a frosty night—and 
now it is very reluctantly and gradgingly consent, 
ing that she should comprehend physiology and tho 
laws of health, because alas! no way has been dis- 
covered of relieving that great being, man, from de- 
pendence on her and her physical health, for both 
existence and due development. For a life which 
has for its object herself or the human race, in the 
highest acceptation, she has not been educated, simp- 
ly because she has not been intended for it. What 
wonder then, that while the light breaks so divine- 
ly on the summits, the dwellers in the dark valleys 
of life deem itso little worth to attempt the ascent? 
What wonder that with all the glorious hopes held 
out to them, men excel women in knowledge! Let 
us rather be thankful that in the face of such a fire, 


woman has marched so fur up the hill of science. 
8. 


“Yet, while the night of life shall last, 
While the slow stars above me roll, 
In the heart's solitude T kee 

A solemn vigil for thy pre 

Is not this beautifal? But there are many pas- 
sages which have a majestic march which is more 
than beautiful. Through all the volume, be the 
theme what it may, there is always present the dig- 
nity of a lofty purpose. The Poet never descends 
to the trifler, nor perverts her noble art to ignoble 
uses. With a strong, carnest human heart, she feels 
the joys and sorrows and hopes of the race, throb- 
bing in her breast, and speaks for them and herself, 
reverently, as an appointed priestess. 

With all the strength, and polish and beauty every- 
where apparent, the spirit of a truc and gentle wo- 
man, pervades the book like a balmy atmosphere, 
She has scen life’s bright and joyous side, but it 
has not made her forgetful of its solemn realities ; 
she has had sad and bitter experience, but they have 
not soured or clouded her clear spirit. Out of all 
her past, its bright and its dark, its mournful and 
its beautiful, the Poct-Alchemist has distilled the 
strength and sweetness of a higher lifo. 


FACTS FROM THE CENSUS. 

The New York Times of the 19th has some in- 
teresting tables from the census returns recently 
published by Pro. De Bow, Superintendent of the 
Seventh census. Among therm is one exhibiting 
the number of persons, who cannot read and write, 
classed according to sex an! nativity, From this 
we learn the startling fact that the number of illit- 
erate women, compared with the number of men 
in thesame condition, is as fifty seven to thirty nine! 
A vast proportion truly, and one which offers ma- 
terial for some grave reflection. 

What is the cause to which we are to ascribe the 
fact, that for every two men who are yet steeped in 
the ignorance which this deprivation implies, there 
are within n fraction, three women, or nearly half 
as many again, who are eqaally benighted ? Is it 
to be found in the comparative inaptitude of women 
for the acquirement of knowledge, ora deficiency 
of natural desire for it? Are women more stupid 
than men, or less emulous of excellence and profi- 
ciency ? We think not. On the contrary, experi- 
ence shows that for quickness of apprehension and 
ambition to excel, the girls in all our seminaries of 
learning, prove themselves at least the equal of 
their competitors of the othersex, while instances 
are not few, of female minds displaying a power 
and grasp, which, with half the opportunities vouch- 
safed to their fellow students of the other sex, would 
produce far more substantial and brilliant results. 

We think the causes of this great disproportion 
are to be looked for, away, far away from any de- 
ficiency of capacity in the sex which ig made to 
appear at such grievous disadvantage. The neces- 
sity of educating women at all, is but imperfectly ad- 
mitted, in practice. The continual harping on “wo- 
man’s sphere sphere ruled by that exalted trin- 
ity, a baby, a shirt and a pudding—when carried 
out to its consequence, means nothing less. For, 
cannot a woman nurse a baby, make ashirt or com- 
pound the abstruse ingredients of a pudding, with- 
out knowing a from zed, ora pen from a toothpick ? 
Nobody supposes that all this surplus of ignorant 
women is to be found only in families where there 
areno men, or no educated men, On the contrary, 
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This paper comes to our tablein an entire 
new dress/and asks us to look at it on all sides, 
which we have done, and pronounce it vastly 
improved. It has a large amount of reading 
matter and we hope it may always be as civil 
and well behaved as this number, and progress 
in proportion to its size, 
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PROVIDENCE, DECEMBER, 1853. 

PECUNIARY INDEPENDENCE OF WOMAN. 

The words which describe the wrongs of men, 
are strangely enough, exact definitions of the 
positions in society, prescribed for women. 

Political vassallage, pecuniary dependence, 
domestic inferiority, and industrial and profes- 
sional limitations, are fastened upon them by 
civil law, and current opinion as rigidly as ever, 
the system of feudalism, or the spirit of caste 
bound their victims under the like disabilities, 
The civil and criminal laws by which they are 
governed, are made without their participation 
or consent; their property interests and the 
fair proceeds of their industry during marriage, 
are administered and disposed of by those 
whom they took for husbands, but the laws 
change into masters; in the household they are 
at best but upper servants, under life-long en- 
gagements; and in all the business avocations 
by which pecuniary independence might be se- 
cured, they are restricted by the rules of cus- 
tom and opinion, to those which are most ser- 
vile in character and least profitable in returns. 

In fact, the analogy that exists between the 
conditions of women, and of the negro race in 
the United States, is so close, that slavery and 
caste apply to the one as well as to the other. 

In the Southern States, “ all that a slave pos- 
sesses belongs to his master. He has nothing 
of his own, except his peculium, that is to say, 
“the sum of money or moveable estate which his 
master chooses he shall possess.” The carnings 
of slaves and the price of their services belong 
to their owners, who have their action to re- 
cover the amount from those who have employ- 
ed them. Slaves cannot receive or dispose of 
property by gift or bequest, unless they have 
been previously enfranchised, conformably to 
law, or unless they are expressly enfranchised 
by the act by which the donation is made to 
them,” 

Those provisions of the Louisiana code re- 
lating to slaves, are to the letter descriptive of 
the condition of wives under our common law; 
the last cited requiring only widowhood, and 
trusteeship, to be substituted for enfranchise- 
ment. The wife indeed, cannot be sold for the 
debts of her husband, or bartered for his pecu- 
niary benefit, but her services and their pro- 
ceeds may be; just as if her husband had on- 
ly a slave-holder’s life estate in her person with 
a restraining entailment to the next possessor ; 
but this exemption is,in nota few instances, 
balanced by the fact that the wife has not the 


benefit of changing a bad master for a better | 


one; but her children are as absolutely at the 
disposal of her owner during their minority, as 
are those of the slave-mother. 

Thus the metaphysical oneness of matrimony, 
Operates the extinguishment of woman's per- 
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sonal liberties and pecuniary rights and inter- 
ests, as completely as chattel slavery itself could 
effect. 


And how are widowhood and maidenhood treat- 
cd? They are released from the bondage of do- 
mestic masterdom, but like the free negro they suf- 
fer still, all disqualifications and oppressions of 
caste. They may take property by inheritance 
and acquire it by industry, hold it in their own 
names and dispose of it to their own benefit, just 
asthe emancipated slave or the free-born negro 
may do; but sex, as absolutely as color, denies 
them all the political rights of citizenship, and 
they are as sternly barred out of lucrative official 
stations, liberal professions and profimble employ- 
ments. 

Their labor is mainly confined to domestic ser- 
vice and needle-work, which at best, but poorly 
feed and clothe them, and never affords that opu- 
lonce which ensures position and power in socicty. 
Colored men may be barbers, porters, and carters 
in the northern States, and white women have the 
corresponding opportunities in labor, in its inferior 
and low priced departments. 

The exceptions to the rule in both casos balance 
each other nearly enough to justify the parallel. 
Two or three medical schools admit colored men 
to their privileges, and about the same number are 
open to white women. One colored clergyman in 
New York has a white congregation, and now we 
have one woman in the pulpit to match this grace 
to the black race in the same State. And as if to 
koep the measure of restriction as well as that of 
indulgence, even, the two representatives of the 
respective castes of color and sex were both exclud- 
ed from the same World's Convention of tempe- 
rance men, held in the metropolis of that Com- 
monwealth. 

Private munificence has provided two or three 
schools of design for women in this country, and 
as many establishments for the liberal education of 
colored people, have been fonnded in the same 
way. 

The Normal schools of Now England supported 
by State endowments, have some pretensions to 
classical character, but the avowed design of these 
is to provide teachers for primary and preparatory 
schools elsewhere, where the service of teaching 
will be paid, at about half price, according to male 
teachers of a similar grade. Tuition in all the 
higher branches, for all the free education of the 
other sex is not thought of nor provided for. And 
the college or two that are open withont limitation 
of study and aim to women, are also free to the 
same extent and effect for colored men. 


Truly, the correspondence is more exact than 
we are accustomed to admit. But there is the pro- 
fession of authorship in which women are as free 
as genius and talent can make them. Well, even 
here, there is a mulatto Dumas as popular as Mrs. 
Stowe, or Miss Bremer, or Miss Martincan. It is 
by the law of spirit life, which civil laws and social 
customs cannot reach, that the world’s literature 
is just as open to the ambition of color as of 
womanhood. ‘The parallel holds throughout— 
Women and negroes, in marriage and singleness, 
in slayery, and in nominal freedom, stand on the 
same platform and hold the same position in the 
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to God, } 
| must go on in this good and Gore Tale, 
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laws, customs, and conduct of bnsinessin 
government of the earth! es 
This subject is not nearly 
comparisons we have drawn, the ny: 
the most hated and despised race of 
startle some whosleep, into carnestness, and 
them to feol their own false, unnatural, s 
picable position. If it does this, if itm 
woman to feel her degradation, its s 
have accomplished their mission; and 
new year opens upon us, and a new yo] 
Una commences, wo shall, we trast, hi 
health and spirit to fally develope our 
make an application of the whole 
many and varied relations. 
— —— . — fU—é— 
SPEECH OF ISAAC 0. P 
AT THE LATE WOMAN'S RIGHTS’ CC 
For two years I have been the 
nent of the persons on this platform, in 
ing journal in the city, which gives the cue 
hisses on that gallery, T have myself'yiyen. 
(applause.) Pray, spare your plaudi ME 
not wish for them. In November, 1851,1 
ed from that jourual, and I have sin: 
myself to study. This movement, amo 
has come under my notice, and T havi give 
much attention. The result is, that T har 
tirely changed my opinion with regard toit— 
I know, not only that my former opinion was 
wrong, but that this movement is one 9 9 5 


sted. 
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cannot stop; it emanates from the Dei 
self, whose influence urges man forward 
ath of pik oe I say to the clergy, it 
ignore this movement, they ignore thata 

ability to the Almighty which they preach— 
I do not mean to enter into any argument on 
this subject; but merely wish to say, as each 
one is accountable for his energies you 


wish to show that there is such a thing as a 
man’s changing his opinion. Thie cause has 
been the butt ofall the ridicule 1 could com- 
mand. T scoffed at it, in season and out of sea- 
son. ‘There is nota lady on this platform whom 
my pen has not assailed; and now L come to make 

all the reparation in my power, by thus raising 
my voice in behalf of them and cause com- 
mitted to their hands. 


WOMAN ON THE PLATFORM. 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL 9 
Spring Arbor, Mich., Oct. 17, 1853. 
FRIEND GArnison : 2 
At the rhetorical exercises of this Institution 
a few evenings since, we had the subject of wo- 
man’s rights presented to us bra panies de- 
monstration. Two ladies (Miss Tibbets ant 
Miss Scott) being called upon to read Si- 
tions, deliberately took their places on the rost- 
rum,and delivered speeches of some tenor twelve 
minutes each, on the subject of Woman's rights. 
They spoke in a very graceful and energetic 
manner. ‘The ‘boys’ hung their heads in shame, 
to see themselves so completely outdone by 10- 
men. This was a new thing under the sun 
our institution. No woman as heretofore been 
found who dared make this innovation upon 
long-established customs. . eae 
Pablic opinion here, as elsewhere, is divided 
on this very exciting topic; yet we believe that 
upon the whole, the majority will sustain these 
ladies in their position. ere are some here 
who believe that women are as good judges of 
the sphere they are fitted to occupy as are cer- 
tain men. We believe that woman has a high 
and noble mission assigned her, and the sooner — 
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all obstacles are removed, the better will it be 
for the world. 

Why isit that woman cannot command wages 
equal to those of men, when she toils as hard 
and does as much? There is wrong somewhere. 
Some tell us, she can afford to work cheaper; 
but how, we know not. No one can honestly 
deny that woman by nature is better qualified to 
instruct and control the youthfal mind than man. 
Why, then, should any one seek to deprivea 
large proportion of our race of woman's infu- 
ende as a teacher? Bnt, says one Wa would 
have women for teachers, sometimes.’ Truly; 
and for 4 mere pittance, too, 1 suppose. 
assert that if woman performs the same labor as 
man, she should have the same reward. But 
now, men no better, and frequently not so well 

ualified, command double ant treble the wages. 

his surely ought not so to be. Men who are 
opposed to this noble reform of the nineteenth 
century, if not by words, by actions say in plain 
terms, We have got the power over women, and 
they may help themselves if they can." 

The day, we hope, is not far distant, when 
women will rise up in their majesty, and help 
themselves. The signs of the times clearly indi- 
cate that this revolution is destined to triumph. 
The work must and will proceed, in spite of all 
opposition. Let ridicule be heaped upon her, 
yet, nothing daunted, she will go forward to bat- 
tle and to victory. 

Yours. for the cause, 
ONE OF THE ‘BOYS’ 

P. S. By the way, Mr. Editor, why cannot 
some of the ‘ Women’s rights’ Band" give this 

lace a call? We claim this as un anti-slavery 

stitution, and we hope that it will ere long be 
reckoned among the institutions that believe in 
women's rights. Come and_ speak to us!— 
[ Liberator. 

— —— — 
From Frederika Bremers Homes in the New- 
World. 

I must tell you about one of the mysteries of 
Charleston, because I have often seen it steal 
hastily by, like a shadow in the streets and al- 
leys there. It appears to be a woman, meanly 
clad, in the hues of twilight. She is called Mrs. 
Doctor Susan, for she is a physician, and helper 
of the poor. She belongs to one of the higher 
families of the city, but, having made a false 
step in her youth, became an outcast from so- 
ciety, which, in North America, endures much 
secret immorality, but none, which becomes pub- 
lie. It might, perhaps, in the course of years, 
have forgiven and admitted the young delin- 

uent to its circles, but she no longer sought 
for pardon from man. She turned her heart to 
One much higher. She became the servant of 
his poor and alllicteck people; and since then, 
she may only be met with among them, or on 
the way to them. ‘That which is given to her, 
either of money or of clothing, is applied by her 


to the use of the poor, and she herself lives in 


voluntary poverty. 

The negroes in my friend’s family were at 
one time so ill of an infectious fever that every 
one fled them. But Doctor Susan came and 
tended them, and restored them to health, and 
when she was rewarded for it, she considered 
her reward too great. Kuown throughout the 
whole city, she goes everywhere in her poor 
dark attire, likea messenger of consolation, but 
always rapidly, silently, and as if fearful of be- 
ing seen. Like the fire-fly, it is only in the dark 
that she sends forth her clear, indwelling light; 
like it, has she been trampled upon by mankind, 
and she yet gives forth light. 


We | 


. A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


To the authorities of the City of Boston (Mass.) and | Sands of the best men and women, in all our com- 


» _ the Citizens generally: 

Harriot K. Hunt, physician, native and perma- 
nent resident of the city of Boston, and for many 
years a tax-payer therein, in making payment of 

er taxes for the coming year, again protests against 
the injustice of levying taxes without a right of re- 
presentation. Tho present system of taxation is a 
serious wrong, a violation of justice, as well as a 
violation of republicanism. If, of all the women in 
Massachusetts, who are citizens, oniy fen felt this 
wrong, those fen should be redressed ; but whon 
nearly 2000 petitioners presented themselves, 
through their signatures, to your Constitutional 
Convention on this vital question, it was “ jnexpe- 
dient” for the Convention to take any action in 
relation thereto. What woman of thought can 
“consent” to be governed (for that is the argu- 
ment) under the present subyorsive party, elements 
that bring into office those who are to represent her. 
No reasonable or satisfactory answer has ever been 
given to woman on this sudjoct, only that man re- 
present her through fathers, husbands, brothers, 
and sons; your remonstrant has no such represen- 
tation; and there are many in like situation. 
“State, county, and city tax,” the former, the ex- 
pense of the Constitutional Convention, in which 
she had no voice (but petition) and how ficical 
that power of petition when she can neither express, 
assent, nor dissent, to its doings, but be unjustly 
taxed, and, like an idiot, lunatic, or infant, be com- 
pelled to meet it. Of the “ City Lax” one word: 
Che inequality and injustice of our Public School 
System, in haying no High School for girls, while 
our boys have both a Latin and High School, was 
spoken of in her lust Protest, and our privileged 
right of petition tested, by the voice of at least 
2700 for such High School, this petition was duly 
N last spring, and whatever action may 
wave taken place on the School Committee, the 
public are ignorant. No High School for girls has 
us vet been organized. With these views, which 
might be more fully carried ont, with the increase 
of her tax, will, in consequence of your Constitu- 
tional Convention, which can result in no perma- 
nent good, since the great central clement of 
Justice, was by tho committee on our petitions 
winked into “ expediency,”’ and no minority, report, 


nor any act of the Convention, vindicated or even | 
recognized the right of woman, on the real basis of 


representation, Human ity. 

Thus, dissatisfied with city expenditures, the 
inequality of public school, (serualising education,) 
your remonstrant pays her taxes compulsorily, in- 
Stead of cheerfully, feeling within her that clement 
of patriotism which inspired Aer as well as your 
Forefathers, in the utterance of that deep, full, and 
clear sentiment— 

“Taxation without representation is tyranny.” 

This is respectfully submitted, 
HARRIOT K. HUNT. 
32 Green-St., Nov. 5, 1853. 
— — —ꝛ—— - 
THE JUST AND EQUAL RIGHTS OF WOMAN, 
TO THE MEN AND WOMEN OF NEW YORK. 

The Woman's Rights“ Movement isa PRAC- 
TICAL one, demanding prompt and efficient ac- 
tion for the relief of oppressive wrongs; and, as 
the Conventions held for several years past, in 
different States, have answered their end of a- 
rousing earnest public attention, the time has 
come for calling upon the People to reform the 
evils from which women suffer, by their Repre- 
sentatives in Legislative Assemblies. 

The wise and humane of all classes in society, 
however much they may differ upon speculative 
points as to Woman's Nature and Function, a- 
gree that there are actual abuses of women, tol- 
erated by custom and authorized by law, which 
are condemned alike by the genius of Republi- 
can Institutions and the spirit of the Christian 
Religion. Conscience and common sense, then, 
unite to sanction their immediate redress. Thou- 


munities, are asking such questions as these : 

1. Why should not Woman's work be paid 
for according to the quality of the work done, 
and not the sex of the worker? 

2. How shall we open for Weman’s energies 
new spheres of well-remunerated industry? 

3. Why should not Wives, equally with Hus- 
bands, be entitled to their own earnin 

4. Why should not Widows, equally with Wid- 
owers, become by law the legal Guardians, as 
they certainly are designed to be the natural 
Guardians, of their own children ? 

5. On what just ground do the laws make a 
distinction between Men and Women, in regard 
to the ownership of property, inheritance, and 
the administration of estates ? 

6. Why should Women, any more than Men, 
be taxed without representation ? 

7. Why may not Women claim to be tried by 
a jury of their peers, with exactly the same right 
as Men claim to be and actually are ? 

8. If Women need the protection of the laws, 
and are subject to the penalties of the laws 
equally with Men, why should they not havean 
equal influence in making the Laws, and ap- 
pointing Legislatures, the Judiciary, and Exec- 
utive ? 

And finally, if Goyernments,—according to 
our National Declaration of Independence,— 
„ derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed,” why should Women, any more 
than Men, be governed without their own con- 
sent; and why, therefore, is not Woman’s right 
to suffrage precisely equal to Man's ? 

For the end of finding out practical answers 
to these and similar questions, and making suit- 
able arrangements to bring the existing wrongs 
of Women, in the State of New York, before 
the Legislature at its next session, we, the un- 
dersigned, do urgently request the Men and 
Women of the Commonwealth to assemble in 
Convention, in the city of Rochester, on the — 
day of December next, at 

Norr.—Friends of the Equal Rights of Wo- 
men, who may be nnable toattend the Conven- 
tion, are invited to communicate their views and 
wishes in writing. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 
One of the most useful and important insti- 
tutions in our country is the N. England School 
of Design, the annual report of which, just pub- 
lished, at Boston, shows that it is in a flourish- 
ing condition. There are now in the school 78 
pupils engaged in the various branches of draw- 
ing. Twenty-one of the pupils have employ- 
ment, by which they are contributing to their 
own support, at the factories at Lowell and else- 
where, The secretary, Mrs. E. D. Cheney in 
the report states that she regards the experiment 
of the school so faras having proved: 

“1, That there isa large class of young women 
who are prepared to pursue the practical bran- 
ches taught here with earnestness, and to whom 
the existence of the school is a great boon. 

“2. That there is ability enough in a large 
portion of the pupils to insure their earning a 
good living by the practice ofthe branches taught, 
and in some, or even in many a very superi- 
or talent, which it js important to the communi- 
ty at large and especially to all manufacturers 
requiring designers, to foster and encou i 

#3. That there is the power in the school, 
as now organized, to accomplish the results aim- 
ed at, and extend their benefits indefinitely, if 
suitably provided with funds.” 

An act of incorporation was granted to the 
society at the last session of the legislature, and 
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was accepted on the 15th of July, 1853. 
school isin Thorndike'’s Building, Summer street 
and isin aflourishing condition, We trastthat 
an establishment which promises so much good, 
will not be suffered to languish, orto be restrict- 
ed in its operations for want of ample funds. 
Mr. Samuel G. Ward is the treasurer. 


For the Una. 
PAUL VS. SILENCING WOMEN. 
To the Editor : 

As your paper is the only one to my know- 
ledge, conducted by a woman, and so under- 
stood, also for the express purpose of advocating 
female rights, permit me, now, though of the 
other sex, to offer for your columns a brief dis- 
cussion, or examination of the single, peculiar 
doctrine or position, of the above caption. 

And however these thoughts may be consid- 
ered hy others, I can no more consistently bow 
to the popular traditions and interpretations of 


centuries past, concerning the same, than Mor- | 


decai could do it to Maman at the gate. For I 
am aware that from time immemorial, tradition 
has ‘taught and public opinion has sanctioned 
it, as though never again to be called in ques- 
tion, that the apostle Paul, more than all other 
writers of the Bible put together, has put the 
veto of the Almighty on the practice of wo- 
men's ever afterward speaking “in the church,” 
or preaching the gospel. 

Butas I now understand the trae word of 
God, it appears to me, that if Paul, or any oth- 
er mortal man had presumed so to do, he would 
have departed from the letter and spirit of the 
Gospel, thus showing himself an usurper against 
Christ, rather than one of his meek and lowly 
apostles or disciples. For most surely, accord- 
ing to the Gospel, Paul had received no such 
instraction or authority from Christ, neither 
could he have reasonably inferred such a doc- 
trine or sentiment to teach peremptorily from 
any divine instruction supposed to be then be- 
fore him. 

Withont discussing the subject of woman's 
rights in general, as others have done and are 
doing ably, it is proposed to examine it now, so 
as only to sean what this apostle has, and has 
not said upon it in regard to the one point of 
hor speaking or keeping silence in the church. 
This course is taken, because those believing in 
this commanded silence of women, are under- 
stood to found their opinion thereon, upon 
Paul's writings more than upon all other wri- 
tings combined. Should this then, their seem- 
ingly acknowledged whole foundation prove to 
be of sand only, their edifice must fall, and it is 
not readily seen whereoa another like it, could 
be built. 


Then let it be premised that there appears to | 


be proof from Paul's own words on this subject, 
which should be satisfactory, that no such 
thought ever occurred to his mind, as his per- 
emptorily forbidding female disciples of Christ, 
from doing their respective share of the work 
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of publishing his glad tidings, and showing pub- 
licly also, that men should repent, preparatory 
to their being eternally benefitted thereby.— 
There seems accordingly, to be proof that his 
words which are mis-interpreted, when rendered 
so as to exclude women from the great and the 
good work, always needs more laborers in the 


harvest field, as Christ himself represented. Tt | 


may also be premised, that Paul and Peter 
sometimes spake prospectively of events then 
in the future, and especially of a general apos- 
tacy in the latter days, and of the misconduct 
and false doctrines of teachers who would rise 
up in the church after their departure, bringing 


| in damnable heresies &e., (Acts 20: 29. 2 Pet. 


2:1.) Therefore, what Paul said on the ques- 


| tion now before us, might be only his designed 


foretelling what would take place in such an 
apostacy including men’s forbidding women to 
teach, or speak in the church, as men are now 
actually doing, with very great and effectual 
human authority, while there is no small class of 
christian females who have been thus made 
honestly to believe, that all this is from God, 
and that Paul has taught it abundantly, and in 
terms too palpable ever to be called in question. 

Among other reasons for supposing that this 
apostle did not design to be understood as for- 
bidding sisters preaching Christ when practi- 
cable, let it be remembered that Christ no 
where, in his recorded instructions to his apos- 
tles, gave any of them authority so to forbid 
more than halfof his disciples from directly la- 
boring in this great work. Therefore Paul 
could not have done it without violating his 
commission, and forfeiting it, which, itis plain, 
he would not, and never did do. 

And in order to sce that Christ himself, on 
commissioning his apostles, was even on the 
side of women’s publishing his resurrection 
from the dead, which resurrection, this apostle 


| considers as the great foundation of the Gospel 


anil the christian’s true hope, it should be kept 
in, mind, that Jesus on being risen, actually and 
personally commissioned Mary, a woman, to go 
and publish, or preach this very doctrine, in- 
stead of then committing the momentous re- 
sponsibility toa male preacher. This certainly 
shows that he was then quite as much in favor 
of appointing a woman, as a man, to be his 
“ambassador,” or sent “ servant,” to bear such 
messages of his, to the world. ‘Therefore, Paul, 
on knowing all these things as he did, might 
have been justly accused of being “mad,” by 
Festus the Governor, had he then usurped the 
authority of positively forbidding one half of 
Christ's followers from publishing his Gospel. 

I will now proveed briefly to examine the 
two passages, or the remarks of Paul, on two 
occasions, and there are no more, te my recol- 
lection, which are relied on, as proof, that he 
forbad women’s speaking in the church. One 
passage is: 

1, Tim. 2: 12. “ But I suffer not a woman 
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to teach, nor to usurp authority ov 

but to be in silence.” Nem 

This noted text, so long 
as conclusive proof of Paul's forbid 
speaking in a religions assembly, 
of being such proof, for it does 
to this contested question, as sh 
and the connection. For he is here 
not on the public speaking of e 
women, but on the religious course 
onght to pursue, as of different sex 
ing some items thereof, and particul: 
christian woman’s being adorned “ 
works,” instead of “ geld, pearls or costi 
And were I to transpose, or p 
apostle’s words in the verse now 
| would do it as follows, designing to 
diminished, his whole meaning, viz. : 

Twould not have a woman (or a wif 
derstood,) to usurp authority over the ma 
| husband) nor to be teacher, dictator or K 
him, but to be quiet or silent, so far as 
ter is concerned. 

This way of understanding the 
wonises his words with the Gospel gen 
and there appears uothing in the conne 
coutrary to this supposition, It is said, how 
er, in the connection, “ Let the woman 5 
silence, with all subjection.” But th 
nothing of woman’s publie teaching, ai 
not, of course, forbid her doing it, 
derly occasion ; though in the marri 
of which the apostle is understood to bi 
ing, it isagreed that the man is the head of the 
“twain,” who thus become “one,” rather thun 
the woman. But as to men’s being heads, ande 
| controllers of woman's rights, out of their own 

individual marriage connexion, I know not 
| where the proof of its righteousness is to be 
| sought, except in the present general ips } 
| of those now bearing this hitherto undis 
control, almost universally. , 
There is another passage in Paul's“ 
| and but one, to my recollection, wh 
deed, on the subject now up, which is built oi 
even as the corner stone of male preaching 
ly, which it will be proper next to exi 
| particularly, as follows : 

I. Cor. 14: 84. “Let your women keep ti- 
lence in the churches, for itis not permitted 
them to speak; but they are commanded tob 

| der obedience, as also saith the law. 

Vs. 35. “ And if they will learn [to ot 
any thing, let them ask [leave of] the Ki 
at home ; for itis a shame for women tos 
in the church.” = 

In now examining to see what Paul does, 
does not say, in this isolated and very memo! 
ble passage, it is proposed to do it sentem 
| sentence, to make as much out of it as po 
| against the preaching of Christly women. 
says: - tr 

(1) “Let your women keep silence in 
! churches” — 
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DEVOT ED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


Nore. This command, so to call it, is not 
made to women at all, but to men, as men them- 
selves seem to understand it; therefore, it does 
not command women to keep silence anywhere, 
nor to perform any other duty, neither does it 
command men to enforce the silence of women 
in the church or elsewhere. But understand- 
ing it as a command, it simply says to men, 
“ Let,” i. e, suffer, or permit “ your women” to 
“keep silence," &. Accordingly, all that can 
fairly be made out of this sentence, on the sub- 
ject in view, is, that men are commanded by it, 
not to compel or require their women to speak 
or break “silence in the churches.” And 
though this does not seeni to bea rational mean- 
ing of the phrase, it certainly, as it reads, con- 
tains just nothing at all, against woman's frec- 
dom of speech, in any position But this clause 
may be farther noticed, before closing. 


(2.) “For itis not permitted unto them to 
speak,” [in the church.) 


Norg. In this section of the passage, let it 
be noticed, that Paul does not say that God 
permits not women to speak in the church, nei- 
ther does he intimate that he as an apostle per- 
mitted it not. Ile barely says, “it is permit- 
ted unto them” &c,, without specifying any au- 
thority, or individual forbidding it. Where- 
fore, there is nothing in the phrase or connec- 
tion, against its meaning that the very men of 
the ecclesiastical authorities in all ages, who 
have effectually suppressed the public speaking 
of the whole sisterhood, are the individuals and 
those only, who have “ not permitted” them do- 
ing their proper portion of the great work, 

(3) 
be under olcdience, as also saith the law.” 

Nore. Neither does Paul say here that God 
or himself commanded women in general to be 
under obedience to men even unto “ silence in 
the churches” or cisewhere. Neither does he 
specify what “law” said so, if he meant him- 
self so to command women. And well he might 
omit telling us what law, in such a case, for in- 
deed, there was no law in the christian code 
which, at once, thus put one half of the human 
race under such a servile and silent obedience 
to the other half. But if we may understand 
Paul here, to mean, that this is one of * the com- 
mandments” or laws “ of men,” which “make 
the law of God of more effect,” (Mat. 15; 3. 6.) 
the phrase harmonises with the whole connec- 
tion, and with what he elsewhere said against 
such nullifying commandments and „ tradi- 
tions of men,” (Col. 2; 8.) 

(4.) “And if they will learn [or teach unto 


others] anything let them ask [leave of] their 
husbands at home.” 


Nore. Here let it be noticed again, that 
the apostle lays no restriction nor injunctions 
whatever upon women, so that here is nothing 
against their equal rights in speaking publicly, 
unless men are authorized by the connection to 


exercise such a dominion over the women, 
But there is nothing of this, in the whole pas- 


“ But they [women] are commanded to 
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sage. Had Paul said to the men, compel, re- 
quire, or cause your women to do so and so, it 
would have been quite another thing against 
the christian equality of woman to man. But 
if the apostle in the sentence above, is merely 
rebuking male infringements of female chris- 
tian rights, his words make sense, are readily 


understood and harmonious with the spirit of | 


the Gospel in general. 

(5) For it is ashame for a woman to speak 
in the church.” 

Nore. This last clause of the two notable 
verses, on this subject, is true enough, and has 
been, for many ages, as supposed. But the 
question naturally arises, who has made it a 
shame for a woman so to speak? For if God 
has done it, or authorized Paul to do it, she 
ought never to raise her voice again in the 
church, to teach, sing, or answer a question 
put to heron any oveasion, But the apostle 
here, pretends no such thing, leaving it clearly 
enough to be understood, that such individuals 
and such only, as now make this work “a 
shame,” have done it in all ages on their own 
responsibility, though such passages astheabove, 
have been too often perverted and quoted as 
proof that God himself has first done this work 
against the women. 

Having now minutely gone through the whole 
passage of 1. Cor. 14 : 34. 35. as proposed, a 
word more remains to be said, on the first clause 
of it, viz- : “ Let your women keep silence in the 
churches.” As this was shown to be no com- 
mand at all, upon woman, and of course, re- 
quiring nothing of them. being at the same 
tine, no rational or common-sense command to 
men, i. e. without altering it, we might look for 
some other consistent meaning of the plirase 
“ Let your women” &. Then should we bare- 
ly change the present supposed imperative 
mood of the small word, “Let” here, into the 
indicative mood, it would naturally change the 
whole passage trom imperative commands given 
by God or the apostle, into the mere indication 
or statement of facts then existing, or to exist. 
And thus the passage might read, ye “Let,” 
instead of “ Let” ye, though the imperative 
mood always omits writing the “ ye,” after “let,” 
while passing it, as if it were thus written also. 
And if the whole two verses now examined, 
should be read, as though beginning with sim- 
ply indicating, or stating facts without com- 
mands, those tacts would be as follows ;—Ye 
et your women keep. silence in the churches” 
Ke and if the word e et,“ in this case, were 
understood to mean the same as, ye cause your 
women to do so, the passage throughout, would 
be rational, trueand harmonious. Or shall the 
word “det,” here, mean the same as to hinder, 
as in some of this apostle’s other writings, (2. 
Thess, 2: 7.) then it might be rather natural 
to understand him here as speaking of women’s 
being “let,” or hindered from speaking, the 
same as made to “ keep silence.” 


* 


Whatever may be thought of thus disposing 


of the word ee, in this case, there are still 
other apparent reasons from the connection and 
Paul's other writings, for believing that in the 
examined two verses, he rebukes men for si- 
lencing women, instead of silencing them him- 
self. In just noticing some of the reasons, it 
may be said, 

lst. That Paul has elsewhere said too much 
in favor of women’s helping himself and 
others in the apparent actual work of public 
preaching, to be at all consistent with himself 
without meaning to inculcate the same duties 
of their sex, in this conspicuous passage on the 
same subject. The reader may recollect, or 
look out the particulars. 

2d. Paul in this very connection, three vers- 
es before the phrase, © Let your women keep 
silence,” says, “For ye may all [men and wo- 
men of course] prophecy, Li. e. speak orderly 
and freely in the church, or assembly] that all 
[both sexes] may learn [or teach, as understood] 
and all may be comforted ; or comfortably en- 
joy their individual equal rights, without being 
grieved in being denied them, on such otca- 
sions. In thus allowing equal speaking rights 
to “all,” how could Pantin his next breath, as 
it were, peremptorily forbid one half of the 
same assembly that privilege ? 

Sd. In the very verse preceding“ Let your 
women” Ne, he also says, “ For God is not the 
author of confusion, but of peace, as in all the 
churches [or assemblies} of the saints." Here 
he seems to assign as an argunent for such 
equal rights in public speaking, that it is need- 
ful in order to enjoy that “peace,” of which 
God is the author, and, to avoid that “ confir- 
sion,” in all the saints ** churches” of which he 
“js not the author.“ And what other“ usurpa- 
tion” in “the saints” churches or meetings, 
could ever have destroyed more religious 
„peace,“ and produced more natural “ confi- 
sion,” than for one class (forcibly as it were) to 
silence the other, when met, and allowed of 
God, “all” to * prophecy ?“ 

4th. In the next verse following the mem- 
orable two, which have now been scanned, the 
apostle abruptly and severely breaks out against 
those he appears to be rebuking as usurpers in 
this matter, and says to them, “WHAT! 
Came the word af God out from you? or came 
it unto you only?" Here he seems to express 
himself as being much astonished at their usur- 
pation, saying to them, “ WHAT!” as though 
saying, what does all this mean? and then he 
considers their doings virtually claiming the 
high (and blasphemous) prerogative of haying 
sent out “ the word of God,” themselves, or if 
notso much as that, it seemed to the apostle, 
like their great pretension that “the word of 
God” had come unto them “only” to publish, 
in their thus silencing one half the saints from 
doing it, because of another sex. 

(Concluded in our next.) 
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188 
REV. J. CHAMBERS RECOMMENDED TO MERCY, 
We are induced to give Mr. Channing’s re- 
commendation to mercy of Rey. John Cham- 
bers, together with his letter to that person as 
published in the Sunday Mercury, because the 
letter is a noble defence of woman, and the 
whole forms a part of the history of the move- 
ment. 


We do not give Mr. Chambers’ reply to Mr 


Channing’s charges for two reasons—first, we 
find in it no evidence of penitence, but simply 
a denial of non-essential points; nor does he 
turn State’s evidence, and testify as to who was 
guilty. Second: the tone and language in 
which the letter is couched is of a character 
which will never, we trust, sully our pages. 

In a movement of this kind, striking as it 
does so deeply at the present organization of 
society, uprooting, and overthrowing cherished 
usages, opinions and habits, there will necessa- 
rily be a thousand antagonisms, and augulari- 
ties, which we must forgive, nay, never know 
to exist. 

Our policy of action is to ignore entirely all 
opposition, and persecution, to meet those who 
have the most falsely aspersed our cause in such 
a way that their weapons shall be turned upon 
themselves, leaving their hearts open to repent- 
ance. We will not, therefore, willingly help any 
to commit themselves against us, but we would 
rather lay our hand upon them and bid them 
calm the tempest, and wait their utterance tll 
the better nature in every human heart resumes 
the sceptre. 

Our faith in humanity embraces all. Weknow 
there is a way to reach them, and that it is the 
true reſormer's work to find it out, Mr. Chan- 
ning’s rebuke is severe, but we believe it to have 
been justly deserved, and that it was given in 
true Christian love. We have seen him use 
the language of rebuke to others, and know how 
paintul it was to him to do so; how real and 
deep the crucifixion to his spirit, hence we be- 
lieve that only the conyiction of its imperative 
necessity could have induced him to speak and 
write as he has done on this subject. 

Rocursrer, New, YORK, 
Thursday, Oct. 18, 1853. l} 


Editors Sunday Mercury Nou ask for proof that 
Reverend John Chambers took part in the brutal 
insult offered to a Christian gentlewoman at the 
lato “ World's Temperance Convention,” 


I was wityess of tho conduct of that man and 
his abbettors during that cowardly transaction, and 
I hereby charge him with being a ring leader in that 
platform-row. 

When my honored friend and ſollow-delegate, 
the Rev. Antoinette L. Brown, was standing calm, 
yet firm, amidst those rude scoffers, the words of 
the Psalmist kept sounding on my eur: Strong 
bails of Bashan have beset me round about, gap- 
ing upon me with their mouths.” 1 marked the 
biggest of the herd with the purpose, at the first suit- 
able season, of laying on one blow of the lash, 
with such a will, that it should cut through any 
hide, however callous. ‘That season came, when, 
asa delegate, I was called upon to report to the 
“Toronto Division of Sons of Temperance” how 
my fellow delegate had been treated, 
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But having thus indicted the bully and put him 
on trial in open conrt, I merely record my testimo- 
ny and leave him to go to judgment. The pub- 
lie will render a verdict, pass sentence. and inflict 
the penalty in the pillory where he bas placed him- 
self. May their justice be tempered with mercy. 
It was necessary, in order to protect women in future 
from the fnsolenceof Tyrants, to make this example. 
Yet let him be cordially pardoned, as soon as he 
gives sincere proof of penitence. 

WizLiau Henny CHANNING. 


“ GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY.” 


Rocuester, Tuesday, Oct. 18, 1853. 
To the Editor of the Daily Register: 

Sir:—Respect for yourself, your readors and 
your paper, prompts ine to reply at ones to your 
article headed “ Answer, Ke, by Rov. John Cham- 
bers ;”” which, through the courtesy of some friend, 
reached me last evening. I must be very frank, 
but I will aim to be brief. 

And first, Mr. Birney, a word to yourself. You 
knew me in “former days, as mild,“ &c., and were 
not prepared for such aspecch; you charitably 
Suggest that its “vindictiveness” may be owing to 
a substitution of the reporter's language for my 
own, and “are not without hope of secing n dis- 
claimer.” Now, far from wishing to disclaim the 
one real accusation made in my remarks, I am ready, 
anywhere and everywhere, to reiterate that charge. 
Yet there is no “ vindictiveness” in my heart 
towards the criminal whom I thus arraign and no 
emotion which I should not honor any man for 
fecling towards myself, if Iwas consciously guilty 
of having played so base a part. You were not 
wrong in thinking me “ mild in former days;“ I 
trust I am milder now than then, But my mild- 
ness never was, and never will be, of that mean 
quality, which can tamely sec a sister insulted, 
whether by a pugilist from the ring, or by a rowdy 
from the pulpt. My principle is peace, but I re- 
member the saying“ You cannot become an an- 
gel till you are firsta man.’ 

Doubtless itis asad work to “bruise the ser- 
pent’s head,” and no son of Eve can avoid the 
penalty, “he shall bruise thy heel.“ There was 
a rich meaning: too, inthe Greek fable, that Apollo 
made yearly ſustrations for slaying the Python,— 
Yet there are times when the fightnings sheathed 
in the blue sky, must flash forth and strike, And 


in a word, I should have despised myself, if under | 


existing circumstances, I had not called John 
Chambers to the judgment bar of popular conscience, 
for his brutal treament of my honored friend and 
fellow-delegate, the Rey. Antoinette L, Brown, 

And now as to the fuct, that this man was “ par- 
ticeps criminis,” in the insult offered to woman, 
on the platform of the“ World's Temperance Con- 
vention.“ Iwas witness of his conduct in that cow- 
150 transaction. Indeed so barefaced was his 
insolence, that I supposed he took glory to himself 
for haying helped to “gag the woman,” and I nev- 
er conjectured that he would dodge the responsibilit 
ot that mannish act. What if lie cried “shame,” 
only, and not “shame on the woman y’ what if he 
stamped and shouted only, and did not point his 
linger! 

I assert that there were cries of “ Shame on the 
Women ;” that fingers were pointed ; that he was 
aider and abettor of that outrage from beginning to end ; 
and to stop all quibbling on his part forever, I now 
bring him into court, and indict him as being a 
ringleader in that platform mob. Here is the oN 
count to which he must plead “guilty or not gnil- 
ty,“ and which he cannot evade. Let him either 
confess, what he, his companions, the whole 
World's Convention, and the Recording Angels 
know to be trne, or let him turn State’s evidence 
and expose the real culprits. Let the prisoner at 
the bar then answer; “ Guilty or not guilty 7” 

As to the wholly unimportant matter of the 
amount of aid, which Mr. Chambers has received 
from woman, I necd only remark, that he has been 
so absorbed by the smart of the sting as quite to 
have missed the point of my rebuke. I did not 
mention—as to his discredit—that he had been 
helped by women—for he must know vory well 
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that some of the first men in this n 
the success of their carcer chiefly 
rous instrumentality; but his wa 
that having been thus helped, he had 
taught thereby gratefully to reverence w 
what ible consequence is it for 
told whether Mr. Chambers has been 
supported by his sisters ; bethe debt 
he should be proud, not ashamed, to-ackni 
Every son of a mother owes a debt to W. 
Womanhood us such, claims honorable 
every manly heart; and he is unman) 
not rejoice to testify this respect. The 
can be rude to even a poor — in the st 
will be rade to wife or daughter at his own 
while he, who is gentleman to any woman, w 
gentleman to all women. Vis spirit is | 
could ever dream of applying the slang 
“creature” to any woman under any cone 
conditions, What shall be thought then 
moral grade of him, who chose as the m 
missiles of “contempt,” a young lad 
finement in her whole presence and mam 
spotless delicacy and gentlest dignity, of co 
ing talent and philanthropic earnestness 
stood there before him, serene amid the 
clad, even then, in the bright robe ofh 
peace ? 

And now, one word in closing. Let 
bers, and all of like spirit, be assured, 
but a representative of a large, rapidly gro 
and influential body in every community thro 4 
out our land, who are resolved, that women $ 
no longer be insulted in public assemblies with im- 
punity, 

i With the hope that I may meet you and your 
readers under happier auspices, I remain, Mr. Bir 
ney, respectfully yours, 


Wa. Henry Cyaxxtra, 


Cirverann, Ohio, Oct. 20, 1859. 
Mrs. F. D. Gage:—Madam—I have long since 


cite 


purposed writing to you upon a subject in which 
you seem to take a lively interest and an active 
part. The subject of Woman's Rights is one, the 
agitation of whichis calenlated to accomplish great 
good; but the novelty and extent of the changes 
proposed, may, on the one hand, cause many to 
assume positions which they will meyer bes 
maintain; and, on the other hand, perhaps eglect 
to appreciate and apply for their own benefi *. 
ileges which are already within their reach; and, 
perhaps the greatest argument that the most rigid 
conservatism can produce against the exer se N 
woman's prerogative, and against extending her 
sphere of action, is, that she fails toa great extent 
to appreciate those natural privileges, whi 
Congress and Legislators have been considered in- 
alienable. And in one direction, at least, I think 
this reasoning will appropriately apply. I speak 
with reference to inventions. 87 
Woman's ability to devise new and valuable im- 
provements, in many branches of mechanism, is 
superior, and improvements the world must have. 
Improvement mechanically, as well as morally, is 
the world’s manifest destiny, and under the present 
arrangement of society, it is next to an imposi- 
bility, to successfully introduce an improvement, 
unless it is protected by Letters Patent. And this 
is not denied woman. There is nothing in the law 
or the regulations of the Patent department 10 
prevent a minor Fema sole or Feme covert, from së- 
curing Letters Patent for an invention, and yet on- 
ly one in abont four thonsand of the U. S. Paten- 
| tees are females. This is not the result of inability 
| on their part; we have many thinking women, but 
| they fail to embody their thoughts, and reduce 
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them to practice. The inventor of the Self-hent- 
ing Smoothing Iron was a lady, but in the lan- 
guage of the law, they are enitled to a patent who 
introduce the invention to the public in a tangible 
form. This she neglected to do, and although 
she has conferred a great favor upon those of her 
own sex who avail themselves of her invention, 
yet directly has she filled the pockets of the lords 
of creation, while she remains in obscurity. Such 
cases are not uncommon. If a slave produces an 
invention, all the master can do isto reap the ben- 
fit pecuniarily, but woman does not even receive 
the honor of her discoveries. Thus they place 
themselves as Mrs. Swisshelm says, “midway be- 
tween Negroes and Baboons.“ 

The ladies are too modest in this respect; let 
them but maintain their rights in this matter, and 
they are on the shortest road to fame, 

It has justly been said that the laborers are the 
bone and sinew of the nation. But one inventor 
by patiently applying his thouglits, will accom- 
plish more than ten laborers. They are, indeed, 
the world’s savior. Respectfully, 


S. S. BARRY. 
Mrs. F. D. Gage, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Sr. Lours, Oct 28. 

F. S. Barry — Sir — ours, bearing date of Oct. 
20th, is before me, and Lam much pleased that 
you have given cnough of thought and care to the 
subject ol Woman's Rights,” to prompt you to 
look into the matter and speak a word for the bene. 
fit of woman, You say that “ perhaps the great- 
est argument that the most rigid conservatism can 
produce, against the exercise of woman's proroga- 
tives, and against her extending her sphere of ac- 
tion, is that she fails to a great extent, to appreci- 
ate those natural privileges, which by congress and 
legislators have been considered inalienable.” 

All this is truc. But is it more true of women, 
than of many classes of men $ 

Hubit, custom, public opinion, fashion, call it 
what you will, has made all this. Woman has 
been denied the privilege of being a lawyer, a doc- 
tor, a minister. It was unwomanly, out of her 
sphere to use any edge tools but scissors and knives. 
All her employments are such as preclude continu- 
ous thought; and having been taught from baby- 
hood, that this belonged to man, that to woman; 
is it wonderful, that she has yielded to the circum- 
stances that have surrounded her, and failed to be 
what God and nature designed her? I believe 
that woman has an inventive faculty, proportionate 
with man. Should it become a custom for her to 
be a moulder of iron, a machinist, a worker in 
brass, a silversmith, &, then we shall sce her in- 
ventive faculties brought out; even in her home 
department, when she shall be educated and made 
to believe it is really her province to think and 
reason as well as to love, percliance she may re- 
model and perfect some of the nine thousand and 
ninety-nine cooking stoves, which are now the tor- 
ment of her life. And possibly, if she shall ever 
have the right to puton acknowledged equality, 
she will claim credit and honor for her own inyen- 
tion. 

The best cooking stove I ever nsed, was an im- 
proved patent, und that patent suggested by a 
woman. But the woman could not handle tools, 
she could not get up the article, so husband and 
foreman took the credit. 

[remember woll, an exploit of my childhood.— 
My father had a cooper at work in the shop near 
by, who sung merry songs and had a harmonions 
rit-at-tt to his tunes, on the hoop with his adze.— 
One day I loitered on this forbidden ground, to 
look and listen. “Don’t you believe you could 
make a barrel?” said he. 

“Yes, sir,” was my reply. 

“Well, come now, I'll show you. There are your 
staves and hoops, take hold and do just as I do.” 
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With what joy I sprang to accomplish this 
work; watching and following every motion, I set 
"p an apple-barrcl, put in tho head, ond accom- 
plished it almost as soon as my master. He had 
scarocly touched it. He was in extasies, (for he 
was a kind-hearted old man,) aud declared over 
and over again, he “had never seon a boy learn 
half so quick, or halt so well; why, I could earn 
my futher a dollar a day, just setting up barrels, 
after the stuff was prepared.” 

I promised to ask mother to let me help him, 
and my heart throbbed high with hope and joy.— 
But just then I heard the voice, of an elder sister. 
Twas summoned to the house, set down to my 
knitting, at which 1 could by steady application, 
stitch by stitch, carn six cents in ten hours, and re- 
ceived a severe rebuke for being a tom-boy ; all 
through my life have I witnessed the efforts of 

irls restricted in the same way. How often have 
Then the indignant expression, when the cramp- 
ing, fettering influence of society has borne upon 
the aspiring heart, “ I-wish I had been born a 
man!“ Ishall bo answered; let woman exert her 
privilege, assume her rights to be all that she has 
capacity tobe, So suy the advocates of Woman's 
Rights. Let, her choose her own sphere, and let 
that sphere be the largest she is capable of filling. 
But in order to do this, anywhere and everywhere 
withont restraint, she must rise from the position 
of an inferior and dependent, where law and pub- 
lic opinion have plieed her, and stand as an equal 
with man, in all the rights, privileges and immu- 
nities guaranteed to humanity, 

I claim for woman, no suporiority in anything. 
But 1 do claim for her equality. II, when itis 
granted, she fails to use it, she will be no more cul- 
pable than man, when he docs the same. 

[have thought for many years—that the term 
“Yankee ingenuity” ought to be changed to “free 
ingenuity,” Freedom and encouragement—not 
Yankeedom—have done the work, of invention in 
this country. That same freedom and encourage- 
ment given to woman may do wonders, and give 
to the world a mighty mass of available talent, 
which has hitherto been buried beneath the false 
systems of government, and false customs of the 
world. 

We admit that women ought to have resolution 
and independence enough, not to be crushed by 
these false notions. That “they should appreci- 
ate their natural privileges,” and avail themselves 
of them, But they do not ns yet, though many at 
the first word of cheer, have started out in new 
paths, ‘Some may,“ as you say, “assume po- 
sitions they can never maintain,” but that does not 
militate against the right. If your partner was to 
assume positions he could never maintain, or fail 
to appreciate or apply to his own uso, benefits 
within his reach, would it be any reason why you 
should be deprived of a natural, inalienable right ? 

I am truly glad to hear that the inventor of the 
„Patent Iron“ was a woman; and regret that she 
did not use her privilege and secure the patent in her 
own name. But may I not inquire if she has not 
a husband, who, in almost everything, is made by 
law her representative and agent If so, and her 
patent was invaded, could she bring a suit for dam- 
ages in her own name? Or, if she be a single 
woman, and had taken out her own patent, contd 
she in case of bringing suit, be her own counsel ? 
Could she come to trial before a court of her peers ? 
could a woman sit on the bench, or in the jury 
box? We own that half a loaf is better than no 
bread, and we do urge it upon woman everywhere 
to make the most of all tho rights she has, holding 
out her ladle in the mean time, like Oliver Twist, 
“Cand asking for more.” It is because woman is 
asleep to her own interest, and the best interest of 
humanity, that we hold conventions aud agitate 

ublic opinion. Had we never held meetings, had 
never talked upon these things, you would not 
have addressed me upon this subject, and I might 
have gone down to my graye ignorant of the fact 
that that “Letters Parent were inalienable privi- 
leges to woman.” Most heartily I thank you. 
Yours respectfully, 


FRANCES D. GAGE. 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 
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From the Now York Tribune. 
LUCRETIA MOTT, IN KENTUCKY. 
Maysvitie, Tuesday, Oct. 18, 1853. 

Believing that you feel an interest in all the 
great reform movements of the day, I sit down 
to write to you upon the reception accorded to 
Lucretia Mott by the citizens of this place, on 
Sunday, the 16th inst. Among slaveholdin, 
communities, it has hitherto been very unusu 
for females to address large audiences upon the 
exciting public topics of the day. It was therc- 
fore with suprise, that the anouncement was 
made on Saturday, that this celebrated Anti- 
Slavery, Woman's Rights advocate would ad- 
dress our citizens. At the appointed hour, men 
and women of all classes came to hear her. The 
large Court House in the city was packed to its 
densest capacity. Her Quaker style of dress 
Was a matter of novelty. Her mild and ami- 
able-looking husband was on the stand beside 
her, IIis head and face were noble and strik- 
ing. When Lucretia came forward to speak, 
curiosity had been roused to its utmost. She 
spoke for about an hour and a half, holding an 
immense audience enchained. She presented 
views bold, startling, undd at least, to this commu- 
nity, original. No erying evil of the day escap- 
ed exposure and condemnation, Slavery was 
spoken of freely, as a curse to the master and 
the slave, and asa stain upon the honor of the 
Republic. 3 

er manner of eh was mild, win- 

ning and attractive. Mer discourse gave strong 
1 of the fact, that woman, when she is 
qualified properly, has a right to be heard in 
public assemblages. From the misrepresenta- 
tions of the press, our people had expected to 
see a sour, disappointed-looking woman, who, if 
the truth was fully known, was unhappy in her 
domestic relations. Her own appearance and 
that of her husband at once gave strong presump- 
tive evidence of a quiet, happy life. Every au- 
ditor, even the strongest pro-slavery man, listen- 
en with attention, if not with conviction. ‘This 
fact vindicates the people of Kentucky from the 
charge too frequently made against them, either 
malignantly or ignorantly, at the North, that they 
are unwilling to bave the characteristics of their 
‘peculiar institution’ discussed. Mrs. Mott, in a 
mild fone, but in words of unmeasured compass, 
denounced it asa wrong and outrage upon the 
rights of humanity. 


She addressed the le at nightagain, upon 
the subject of Woman's Kights. N cane 
dience wasin attendence there as during the day 
She presented, in her eloquent way, many new 
views of woman's duties and rights; hier correla- 
tive rights. Her appearance among us has eli- 
cited much comment, anda strong desire to hear 
more upon all the topics she discussed. She sta- 
ted that Lucy Stone would pay us a visit, and 
pronounced a high eulogium upon her moral 
worth and talent. Altogether, her visit has doubt- 
less been productive of much good, both to her 
andto our people. Ithas served to show her 
that Kentuckians are not so violently opposed 
to discussion upon Slavery as she had been led 
to believe. She has learned, moreover, that wo- 
men here, no matter how novel or strange their 
pretensions, are treated with great kindness and 
attention. While, on the other hand, the minds 
of our people have been disabused of the gross 
exaggeration concerning her life and charac- 
ter, which have been made by the public press. 

Both parties seemed to separate mutually sat- 
isfied and delighted. 

It Lucy Stone should visit us, I will send you 
an account of her reception. 
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Home, November 29. 

The month pasthas been full of stirring events. 
The vast pageant of life sweeps bravely on. 
Upon the Danube the Cossack and the Mus- 
sulman have crossed their swords in mortal 
fray, and the sparks of their strife have lighted 
a fire, which will prune away a vast mass of the 
ancient rubbish whick lies in the way of man's 
progress, ‘The flash of the scimetar will gleam 
on the plains of Hungary, and along the Po, 
the Tiber, and the Arno. It will lead to new 
light the glazing eyes of Poland, and awake 
once more the Marscillaise among the hills of 
France. Everywhere, where man is writhing 
in bondage, the clangor of hostile arms will be 
the sound of hope and awakening. It can 
scarcely fail that man shall be farther on than 
now, when the din of the strife shall have died 
away. 

In the two great States of New York and 
Massachusetts, a favorable concurrence of cir- 
cumstances has occurred to place the Whigs 
again in power. After the rout of last year 
they are rubbing their eyes in astonishment to 
find themselves on their feet again. The divi- 
sions and combinations which have brought 
them to the top, are working well for justice 
and truth, Let them work on. By and by the 
owls shallall be ranged on one side, and the 
cloud-piercing eagles on the other. Then we 
shall see who will come uppermost. 

Here, in our little State, the misguided many 
have just voted down a constitutional provision 
intended for their benefit, because the interest- 
ed few, made them think that no bread was bet- 
ter than halfaloaf. They will think better of it. 

In the job oflice of the Providence Post, 
where our UNA is printed, the experiment of 
employing female compositors has been com- 
menced, with a good promise of success. In 
Pittsburg, promise has been merged in fulfil- 
ment. Inthe office of the Daily Despatch, a 
morning paper, eight young women, (the first 
cight out of a hundred who applied,) have been 
employed for two months, and ail remain at their 
cases, satisfied themselves, and perfectly satis- 
fying their employers. Their influence has 
been felt in the civilization of the office itself, 
which, unlike all the printing offices that ever 
we heard of, is painted, papered and carpeted! 
as befits the “first morning paper that ever 
employed women as compositors.” The editor 
pronounces the employment of women as com- 
positors no longer an experiment.“ THe says: 
„Thus far they have received three dollars a 
week, but we have no doubt they will be in re- 


have been at the business a twelvemonth.“— 
They do not work after six in the evening. 

In the New York Day Book, which has man- 
ifested much interest in the extension of wo- 
man’s opportunities for labor, there is an inter- 
esting article on the employment of girls as 
waiters in public houses, and encouraging men- 


| ling if she can. 


tion of several instances of success in the at- 
tempt. Among these is the case of the Claren- 
don, the most aristocratic hotel in New York, 
where the female waiters, all dressed in pink 
and white, in a uniform which embraced the 
dressing of the hair, have given entire satisfac- 
tion. 

The writer in the Day Book says very justly: 


“ The great trouble isin the fact that the girls 
donot “have achance.” The work that they 
can do, and that which is proper for them to do, 
is taken away from them and given to men, 
and they are of necessity driven to the one thing 
—sewing. It is stitch or starve; sew at twenty 
centsa day or die. Talk about house-keeping 
and household work! What is a girl to do who 
has no father, and whose mother “ goes out to 
day’s work” or attends astand, and has three or 
four little brothers and sisters to take care of ? 


What can she do but help her mother in every | 


way possible to get food. She cannot go to service 
ina tamil, for she must be home every night 
to help about the little household affairs of her 
mother; and when the work is done and moth- 
er gone, she must go to the shop and get ashirt, 
or a vest, a pair of pantaloons, and earn a shil- 
Could she go to a printing of- 
fice and earn a dollar before night—as some 


| now chn—what relief she might bring to that 
mother, herself and those little ones; or, could | 


she go to a hotel, as the men do, and wait on 

the table and get a dollar, what a benefit to her 
Armen bait 

and the little family! 

The plain truth ìs, the girls want work—such 
work asis suitable for them, and such as they 
can do, during the workin 
They do not want charity, Dut simply to be re- 
stored to their places. There are many, very 
many, employments peculiarly adapted to their 
physical capacities, from which they are now 
shutout. Let them be opened to them, and our 
word for it, we shall hear no more of the pover- 
ty and sufferings of the poor working girls. 

It shall be the Day Book's province to urge 
the restoration of the girls to their proper and 
legitimate employments, and what it cannot do 
by example it will endeavor to do by preach- 
ing.” 

Death has not been idle in these last days. 
From the side of one of the most loftily inspired 
and mest fearlessly true of American poets, it 
has stricken a companion scarcely less gifted 
and admired—a spirit of power and sweetness, 
in aform of rarest grace. Lowell has laid the 


green sod above the bosom of his beautiful wife 


—the fittest mate that noble poet ever had. He | 


will not let her die, but in his verse and in many 
a fond heart whom her early death has bereaved, 
she yet shall live. 

The Providence Physiological Society has re- 
sumed its lectures, which are held every alter- 
nate Thursday afternoon. Three lectures of the 


; | winter course have already been given at the 
ceipt of five to seven dollars a week before they 


Lyceum hall, Westminster street. ‘The last was 
given by Mrs. N. E. Clark, M. D., of Boston, 
graduate of the Cleaveland Medical College, 
which we learn has at last yielded to the pres- 
sure of public sentiment, and rescinded the reso- 
lutions passed against admitting women to their 
College. After Mrs. C. had graduated, with 
credit to herself and the institution, they imme- 


= hours of the day. | 
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| well exclaim “save us from our friends.” The 


| giver, would aid this, or any other movement 


bright that the inhabitants grope in 


diately closed their doors, and said it 
pedient for us to admit women. Wee 
ly conceive of a greater injustice 
this course. The admitting her, hoy 
placed on the ground of favor, and it 
unsafe to accept as a favor, that which 
legitimate right. 
We were not present to hear the lee 
cannot, therefore, either praise or 
but we have heard it well spoken of 


cise, we do not like the calling; we w 
rather that every one should havea 
free expression of their own thought, 
their own sense, to mould, modify, eon 
and improve to the uttermost, without 
their feelings lacerated by the scalpel 9 
merciless critique. 

Had we have listened to Mrs. C. perbaps we 
might, from our partiality to her, have give 
undue praise to the production,—and in re 
the notices of lady lecturers we think they 


system of unmitigated praise bestowed upon 
women who do or have accomplished anything, 


falls painfuly upon the soul of the true wo- 
man. It compels her to realize constantly 

low estate of womanhood. Our friends, the 
true friends of the cause, should guard them- 
selves from falling into the wake of the mutual 
admiration parties. We like the notices of Lu- 
ey Stone, in Louisville ; some of them, at least, 
speak of her very justly ; one says her lecture 
was brimfall of common sense,” delivered in an 
casy, graceful style. The tone of tl notes are 
less fulsome than many others we have read, 
wherein her truly persuasive eloquence is called 
“angelic, superhuman, and urivalled in the 
world,” &e. A just analysis of a lecture, with 


a kind commendation of the subject, and of the 


far more than such extravaganzies as we often 
meet with in favor of our public speakers. 

The reception of Mrs. Mott and Miss Stone 
in Kentucky, was to them, wholly unexpected. 
It has been cordial and generous, and Miss 
Stone says in a private letter, Iam holding 
meetings here which are wonderfully success- 
ful. It would not be strange if this slave State 
should give political and legal equality to its 
white women sooner even than Massachusetts,” 
Be it so, even publicans and sinners shall enter 
the kingdom of heaven sooner than the phari- 
sees. 

It is fabled that in the eastern land, where 
the sun rises, its rays are so dazzlingly 


blindness till Sol is far on his journey westward; 
then the softened light falls gently on the reti- 
na and they begin to see clearly, and claim to 
have had a full vision all the time. Hereafter, 
when slowly one state after another shall bave 
recognized humanity as a whole, it will not be 
very wonderful to find the eastern States claim- 
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ing to have been the first in the movement. But 
we might give something of a history which 
would prove that no single individual, nor any 
particular section of the country, was thus first 
honored. 

Several years since, in a little western vil- 
lage, a mutual improvement society was organ- 
ized. One lady was gifted with a ready pen. 
Her stories were full of interest, and the young 
flocked eagerly to hear her read one at every 
meeting. The tales developed the whole phi- 
losophy of what is termed the woman's rights 
cause. The work went on noiselussly, but both 
teacher and pupils became strong, earnest ad- 
vocates of human rights; and that richly gifted 
woman was F. D. Gage, than whom we have 
no more effective worker in our ranks. 

In another small village church there was a 
litle girl who was always at the prayer meet- 
ings, and used to offer her petitions aloud. 
They were so fervent, so earnest, that none 
dared forbid her, but the subject was discussed. 
St. Paul was cited over and over again; two 
parties sprang up, one in favor of woman's free 
utterance in the churches, Step by step, the 
whole subject was discussed, and from it, some 
active laborers have gone forth to work for the 
grand thought, 

God does not reveal himself to one alone. 
There is a universal inspiration, but there is 
often some one endowed witha richer gift of ut- 
terance who voices the thoughts of the many. 


POOR BESSIE MCBRIDE, 


[WRITTEN ron THE OLIVE BRANCH] 

„And sure, Dennis, it's very happy we'll be 
in the nice bit of a house of our own, I'm 
thinking.” 

“Yes, Bessie darling, that we will, please 
God. "Tisa comfortable home for a poor man; 
and with my two hands to labor, you shall want 
for nothing. You shall be dressed like a lady, 
Bessie dear, or my name is not Dennis Me- 
Bride.” 

“ Hist! hist! Dennis. Sure ‘tis not for the 
dress I'd be caring; but just for your love and 
soberness. Give me but promise of these, and 
I'll be as happy as any wite need be.” 

“ And yon shall have the promise, Bessie dar- 
ling; aye, and PIL keep it too, please God. And 
Bessie McBride shall be the happiest wife this 
side of the old country.” 

“ And, Dennis, dear, perhaps we may one day 
see sweet Ireland again 89555 Would you 
not be liking that same with me?” 

„Aye, aye, that I would, darling. How it 
would please the old man, my father, to see 
his son once more! It makes the heart big with- 
in me to think of it.” 

But, Dennis, we must wait a bit yet; we'll 
be ‘keeping up our hearts’ the while.” 


“Oh, Dennis dear, how can we part with the 
child? Sure it's my heart will be going withit, 
the poor bit thing |” 

“The Virgin help us, Bessie dear. But it 
seems the wee thing will go and leave us. And 
we so loved it—so thought to have it grow up 
the pride and darling of our happy home! Oh, 
Bessie, Bessie, my heart is sore grieved within 


| her poor, almost starving little one. | 


ist, Dennis, does it yet breathe? Quick! 
listen! I cannot hear it, Speak, man! tell me 
if it be living!“ 

“Yes, thank God, it is still living. It may 
stay with us yet. Do you not see tis after | 
breathing better already? The Virgin be 
praised !" 

„Ves, yes, Dennis, it is better—it will live! 
Oh, my darling! my darling {” 


„Oh, Dennis, Dennis, do not go and leave 
me! what can Ido when you are gone? And 
the little one! Oh, Dennis, do not go! It 
would break the heart of me !" 

“ And it grieves me sore to go, Bessie dear; 
but God's willbe done. He will take care of 

you.” 
7 “ Butoh, Dennis, we cannot part with you, 
the baby and I. You must not go!" 

“ Hush! hush! Bessie dayling, It Tbe Fa- 
ther’ calls me, I must go. Do not be after hold- 
ing me back, lest you make me die the barder. 
But bring the boy once more, that I may bless 
him and depart.” 

„Oh, don't say so, Dennis dear! You cannot 
leave us! Look, see how the boy tries to hold 
you. Sure and you cannot leave him!“ 

“ Bessie 7 

“Oh, Dennis, Dennis! speak to him again! 
Say you will not die! that you will not be leav- 
ing us alone! Dennis, Dennis! He will not 
answer me. Oh God! oh God! he is dead ! 


“ And sure it’s going to Dennis Tam. Why 
don’t you let me go? He is calling me and the 
child. He wants the child. Give him to me. 
"Tis his, and I cannot be going without it;“ and 
the dying woman began searching the bed for 


‘Tenderly she pressed it to her bosom. Soft- 
ly, gently she didit, as though she had not at 
all been delirious, as she had been for the past 
few hours. But poor little thing! it found there 
no nourishment, and wailed piteonsly. 

“ Hush, hush, baby darling! We are going 
to your father soon. Ob, how happy we'll be 
there! Eat, baby, eat; for it's along journey 
we'll be taking before the morning, and you'll 
be hungry. 

“ You'll lay me beside Dennis, friends. I 
could not sleep if you failed me this. Dennis, 
we're coming, please God. We'll soon be with 
von;“ and the spirit of poor Bessie McBride 
was with her husband, The child alone re- 
mained—the scarce five months old child that 
they so little while ago thought would go before 
them. 

And thus, in six short weeks, the wife was 
alone no more, but sleeping beside her husband. 

A bride, a mother, a widow and—an angel, 
in little more than a twelvemonth! E. J. H. 

Savannah, Geo. 

— — —-— — 

Abstinence from low pleasures is the only 
means of meriting or of obtaining the higher. 


— — — 

Iniquity, once committed, fails not of produc- 
ing fruits to him who wrought it; if not in his 
own person, yet in that of his sons, or, if not 
in his sons, yet in his grandsons. | 


An affection, however misplaced and ill re- 
quited, if honestly couceived and deeply felt, 
rarely fails toadvance the self education of man. 


What man has gained for himself within, from | 
the spirit, the spirit will give him an authority i 
to ask without, and assist him to obtain it. 
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A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


| beauty. 


— — . « ——— 222 — 


EVENING AT A FASHIONABLE BALL. 

Ist partner—a poet; that is to say, a youn 
gentleman who published some poems whic 
nobody ever read. He said he thought the 
rooms were brilliantly lighted, and that the 
ladies looked remarkably handsome. 

24.—A Tom Thumb, He gave me an ac- 
count of the melancholy death of his sister's 
child, thereby filling my imagination with vis- 
ions of sepulchres and hearses, for the rest of 
the evening. 

3d.—One of our best beaux, just returned 
from Paris. I cannot remember a single word 


| he said—except—that the cotillion was very 


much crowded. 

Ath—A very sensible young man who has 
lived many years in Europe. Ile sighed often. 
I think he said the room was warm. 

Sth. — 4 young Southerner; quite gentle- 
manly, and graceful. 

6th.—A very rich, very moral, very cultiva- 
ted, and very ugly gentleman. Has been in 
every part ot Europe. Ile wanted to come and 
hear me play on the guitar: said he was grow- 
ing old — was tired of sovicty—wanted to know 
if [was a Unitarian, and did not think there 
would be many parties this winter. 

7th.—A waltzer. My partner resembled a 
yard-stick. He seized me with an arm as lon 
as a tree, whirled me into the air, at interva 
dashing me down upon my feet with great ve- 
hemence. My head just reached his waistcoat 
pocket. After conveying me in this frantic 
manner round and round, during a space of 
time which seemed to me a little eternity, his 
breath failed him—he tottered—I held him u 
by main strength, because I knew if we bot 
fell, I, for one, should never rise again. 

sth. —A very rich, very dissipated, very silly 

erson, who, having lived the greater part of 
fis life in Paris, affects an utter contempt for 
everything American. He said he was sorry 
there was no supper; thought, pon his soul, it 
mattered very little to him; for he always bad 
one prepared forhim regularly every evening 
at 12 o'clock. Pon his honor, Boston was too 
intense, in spite of the pretty ladies. Here we 
vegetate—in Paris only we exist—dear, delight- 
ful Paris. He should return as soon as pos- 
sible. 

th. —K gentleman I have not seen for three 
year's, which he has passed in Europe—has 
1 to court—has had every possible advan- 
tage. Very ugly andintolerably stupid. Ile 
was very willing to return home,” he said.— 
* Society,” he thought, * had very much alter- 
ed during his absence—he missed many old 


| familiar faces—told me I was a little girl when 


he left—wished to know if [liked going into 
company, and if there were any balls on hand; 
was coming to see me very soon, Hope he wont. 

10th,—A young gentleman who said he went 
to a ball in Charleston, last week, and enjoyed 
himself, very much. 

11th—This last jewel begged to be intro- 
duced to me, He had a gentle harmless face— 
I do not believe he would killa fly. Ile said 
the carpet was a very nice carpet to dance on 
—that he thought Mr. would be re-engaged 
at the theatre—and that it snowed ! 


“ Fancy’s flash and Wisdom's way.” 
Musical World and Times. 


From a healthy union of affection and thought 
flows energy. When we love to do, that which 
we preceive it right to do, we cannot otherwise 
than embody it in earnestaction. This is moral 
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For woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse. Could we make her as the man, 

Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this 

Not like to like, bat like with difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world— 

She, mental breadth, nor fail in childward care; 

More of the doubled-natured poet each : 

Till at last she sot herself to man 

As perfect music unto noble words. p 

‘And so these twain upon the skirts of Lime, 

Sit side by side, full summed in all their powers, 

Selfreverent each, and revereneing cach; 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other even as those who love. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men; 

Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste 

calm; 

Then springs the crowning race of human kind. 

Tennyson. 


and 


——__ <9 
JENNY LIND'S BABY. 
Jenny Lind, the peerless, the Nighingale of 
North, has got a baby !—[Lachange Paper. ` 


Well, what of it? Hans’ 975578 gan the 
rless, the Nightingale of the North,” a right 
B baby, x should like to know? Would 
vou always have her singing to the cold world, 
warmas it may be in the adiniration of her songs, 
charming it by her sweet notes? Must she al- 
ways be warbling to gaping crowds, who gaze up- 
on her only as a public performer? Look into 
the nursery where Jenny's baby sleeps, in its 
little cradle, and hear the low lullaby of 8 sweet 
voice. See how fondly she gazes upon the help- 
less thing, and when it opens its little eyes and 
looks trustingly up to the face of its mother, hear 
how she warbles the ‘Bird Song’ to charm it back 
tosleep. Listen to the angel sound! ‘There is 
no cffort, no art in thatseraph music. It comes 
ushing forth from a heart full of a mother’s af- 
ection, overflowing with a mother’s yearning. 
How soft and low it is and yet how full of intens- 
est love. Be still. Applaud not. It is nature, 
all nature supremely sweet though it be. Dis- 
turb not the enchanting harmony by the voice 
of praise. See, those little eyes have closed again, 
aeaye baby soeps and the song has died away, 
vanished slowly like a dream, or a receding shad- 
ow, into silence. 


“Rock the cradle,” Jenny. 


But why, we ask again, should not Jenny, the 
world-renowned Jenny, have a baby to love, to 
fold in her arms, to kiss and hug, to toss into the 
air, to trot upon her knee, and chirrup to, and 
tumble about, with a mother’s doating playful- 
ness? She has conquered fame—shall she 
linger in solitary age, and die alone at last ?— 
Shall the heart's affection be wasted in the 

ursuitofambition ; and shall no loving and trust- 
ing faces cheer her through life, and stand around 
her death-bed like bright visions looking upward 
towards the sky ? Shall she walk the world’s high 
places companionless, and without a staff for her 
age to lean upon? No. Ten thousand times 
dearer to her mother’s heart is the crowing, even 
the cries of that little one, than the loudest ap- 
plause that ever went up from the crowded an- 


dience, on the day of her proudest triumph. Ten e 


thonsand times sweeter its smile, than the fra- 
prance of the thousand flowers that were shower- 


ed upon her as a tribute of admiration to her tran- | 


scendant sweetness of song. Yes, yes, am- 
bition is nothing—triumphs are nothing—admira- 
tion of the world, fame, and wealth are nothing. 
The mother looks upon her little child, her heart 


| ed even in these. 


ss s 
clings to its feebleness, and all other world-vision™ 
vanish away. 

Rock the cradle,“ Jenny. 

Go out to sing before the great world never 
again—pass forever from its gaze, to sit calmly 
by the domestic hearth, gathering your little 
ones around you, teaching them the value 
of “the divinity that stirs within them,” the du- 
ties of life and hope of eternity. ‘Tell them the 
littleness of fame, the folly of ambition, the beau- 
ty of holiness, and the home with the just at last. 
And when angels shall gather around the great 
White Throne, among the voices that shall min- 
gle in the song of the redeemed, yours and theirs 
shall be heard in the full volume of their sweet- 
ness, chanting the praises of “Him that liveth for- 
ever.” 

— 

“ MANY A SLIP BETWEEN THE Cur AND 
ane Liv.” Phis saying was supposed to take 
its origin from Penelope's wooer being shot 


as he was going to drink. Butit arose, as Ains- | 


worth has it, thus: A king of Thrace had plant- 


ed a vineyard, when one of his slaves, whom he | 


had much oppressed in that work, prophesied 
that he, the king, should never taste the wine pro- 
duced by it. ‘The king disregarded his prophe- 
cy, and when atan entertainment he held the cup 
full of his wine, he sent for this slave, and asked 
him, insultingly, what he thought of his prophecy 
now? The slave only answered, “ There's many 
a slip between the cup and lip.” Scarcely had 
he spoken when news was brought that a huge 
boar was laying liis vineyard waste. The king 
arose in a fury, attacked the boar, and was killed, 
without ever tasting the wine.” 
SS SR L 

All that does not agree with love's doings is 
sin; and all that is sin does not agree with loye’s 
doings. Love has its own legitimate power, which 
it performs over us; I yield to its rebuke, and this 
alone is the voice of my conscicnce.—Betina, 


— eee 

1 do not call a work fine because I find no faults 
init. The most sublime works are not faultless ; 
they are so great because beside the beauty which 
satisfies the intellect, they have the beauty of in- 
spiration, which assails ‘the sonses and triumphs 
over the heart. 


— Oe — — 

Coarse rice for food, water to drink, and the 
bended arm for a pillow, happiness may be enjoy- 
Without virtue, riches and hon- 
or seem to me like a passing cloud. 


There is no heart so hard that it can resist grace 


| tempered with dignity — Canova. 


; Cher says, if in the morning I hear about the 
right way, and in the evening dic, I can be hap- 
py: 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM; 
A Monthly Journal for Girls and Boys. 
EDITED OY GRAO GHKENWOOD, 

PAPER, under the above title, will be pub- 
A lished at Philadelphia, on the first day of Oc- 
tober next, <i) 

In size and general character, this publication 
will resemble Mrs. Margaret L. Bailey's lately 
discontinued Friend of Youth, the place of whic 
it is designed to take, 

Terms,—Fifty cents a year, for single copies; or 
ten copies for four dollars. Payment invariably 


All subscriptions and communications to be ad- 
dressed to L. K. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia. 
OF SINGLE COPIES OF 
THE UNA, 


For sale, and subscriptions received, at the Count- 
ing Room of the Post. 


| of Women. 
| Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; by the b 


E. Oaks Saura. 


Convention in Syracuse, Sept., 1852, 


in the British Parliament. 
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opposite the reservoir. 
tients from 12 to 2, uud from 
professionally absent. Ta 
Mornings reserved. for vis y pa 
stetrical and all diseases of women 1 
carefully treated, re 
Boston, Feb, 20th. = 


NOTICE, 
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York. t 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS TRA 
HE following series of Tracts ism 
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No. I. A Discourse on the Rigli 
Third edition. By 8. 


No, II. Lhe Speech of Wexner 
the Convention in Worcester, Oct 
copy, 6 l-4cts.; by the hundred, 

No. III. “On the Right of th 
an education as thorough and exi 
ded for the Malc.” A Report, by 
W. Davis, read nt the Convention 
Oct., 1851, Single copy, 6 1 counts 
dred, $3 00. a, 

No. IV. “Enfranchisement of W. 
mirable article from the Westminster N 
Miss Hunt's Protest against taxation of V 
Single copy, 6 1-4 cents; by the hund 

No. V. “ The Se l ago 

ingle copy, 4 
the hundred, $2 00. * 

No. VI. Speech of Mrs. C. I. I. Nreso! 
Worcester Convention, Oct., 1851, “On 
sponsibilities of Women.“ Single cop, 
by the hundred, $3 00. 14 
No. VII. Speech of Mrs. M. E. J. G 


evidence of the talents and energy. hy 
sex. Single copy, 5 cents; by the h 
No. VIII. “No need of a permanen 
tion“: A Letter from Mrs. ANGELINA Gi 
Wyrm to the Convention at Syracuse. 
copy, 4 ets; by the hundred, 82 00. 
No. IX. Speech of Mrs. ERNESTINE L. 
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icism upon the remarks of the Hon. Mr, ack, 
Also, the Declarat 
of Rights, issued by the Convention of W. 
Seneca Falls, Sept, 1848. Single copy, 4 
by the hundred, $2 00. i 
No. X. Letters from Mrs. E. C. STASI 
to the Convention at Worcester, Oct., 1 
to the Convention at Syracuse, Sept., 186 
gle copy, 4 cents; by the hundred, $20 
N. B. Copies of this Report, at 121 
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Providence, R. J.; Mrs, E.“ 
Mrs. EuNEsTIXE L. Rost, Ni 
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